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PREFACE. 


EasIiT in the year 1806, Dr. J. Payrer, c. s. i., submitted to the Asiatic 
sSocioty of Bengal a proposal for a great Ethnological Congress in Calcutta, which 
was to bring together in one exhibition typicfil examples of the races of tlie Old 
World, to be made the subject of scientific study when so collected.* 

The Council of the Society were unanimous in regarding the proposition as one 
highly calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and in submitting it to the 
Government of India warmly advocated its adoption, suggesting that it would form 
an aj»propriate ad;junct to the general industrial exhibition which it was then in- 
tended to hold in 1809-70. 

The scheme was a grand one, and there is no capital in the world possessing 
greater facilities for its successful accomplishment than Calcutta. 

But difiiculties presented themselves. It was of importance that the wild tribes 
of India should be fully represented. Yet it is sometimes no easy matter to induce 
those strange shy creatures to visit even the stations nearest to them, and to induce 
them to proceed to a remote and unknown countrj' for a purpose they cotdd not be 
made to comprehend, would in many cases have been utterly impracticable. It was 
also pointed out that such people were liable to suffer in health from change of 
climate. The Commissioner of Asam stated his conviction that twenty tyjiical 
specimens of the hill tribes of bis province could not be conveyed to Calcutta and 
back at any time of the year without casualties that the greatest entluxsiast for 
anthropological research would shrink from encountering; and be added — “if speci- 
mens of the more independ-^ tribes fell sick and died in Calcutto or on the journey, 
it might lead to inconvenient Jpolitical complications.” 

Eor these and other roosbns the sedieme was allowed to drop. But in the mean- 
time the Government of Bengal and the Supreme Government had, in csompliance 
with the request of the Society, called on all local authorities to furnish complete 
and accurate lists of various races found within their respective jurisdictions ; and 
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under the impulse thus given, some valuable papers from different parts ' of Ibidia 
were received. 

Before the design of a Congress was abandoned, 1 had been asked to edit the 
ethnological information submitted in compliance with this requisition by the 
Commissioners of Divisions and Provinces under the Bengal Government ; and in 
undertaking the duty, my intention was to draw up a descriptive catalogue which 
might prove a useful guide to the ethnological exhibition ; for had the scheme been 
carried out, the compilation of a more elaborate descriptive work on tlie subject 
would have been best left to the scientific visitors of the Congress. However, on 
examining the papers made over to me, I found no material sufiicient even for a 
catalogue : in truth, there was nothing to edit. 

It was then suggested that I shovild draw up an account of the tribes in Bengal 
from all available sources of information, and this proposition I have endeavoured to 
carry out. It is right, however, to state in apology for the selection made of a 
compiler, and for my acceptance of such a duty, that I am conscious I was applied to 
solely because it was known that I had spent the greater portion of a long service in 
Asdm and Chdtia Nagpiir, the most interesting fields of ethnological research in all 
Bengal ; and though without any pretension to scientific knowledge of the subject, 
without practice as an author, or experience as a compiler, I have probably had more 
opportunities of observing various races and tribes, especially those usually called 
Aborigines, than have been conceded to any other officer now in the service. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal did me the honor to approve of the proposal, 
and kindly offered to give me all the assistance in their power. On the 3rd October, 
1806, the Council tendered their services to Government to superintend the printing 
of the work, and the Government in reply thankfully accepted the offer. 

The first step was to bring together all the materials available ; and in this I was 
cordially aided by Dr. J. Anderson, then Honorary Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, and subsequently by Dr. F. Stoliezka, who succeeded him in that 
office. Any publications on the subject in the library of the Bengal Secretariat 
were also placed at my disposal by the Honorable Ashley Eden, who was the first 
to propose my being employed on the work, and who interested himself generally 
m the undertaking. 

When the project of a collection of the tribes in Calcutta had been reluctantly 
abandoned, it occuiTed to all who were interested in the matter that any descriptive 
work of the kind proposed should be abundantly iUustrriiied. 

Eor this purpose a few of a series of photograidis taken for the London Exhi- 
bition of 1863 were available; and Dr. B. Simpson, 'who had contributed them, 
received a commission to the valley of the Brahmap'utra to add to the collec- 
tion from that most prolific of ethnological fields. The majorily of the illus- 
tralioris which are now given have been copied from the beautiful photographs taken 
by Dr. Simpson, one of the most successful of Indian photographers, and he luis kindly 
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added much to their value by contributing also the measurement of the individuals 
photographed, all of which were carefully taken by himself. The photographic skill 
of Dr. Brown, Political ilgent at Manipilr, was also utilized for illustrations of the 
Manipuris and neighbouring tribes ; others were sought eLsewhere, and quite recently, 
after the work had approached completion, the Chutid Nagpur collection was enriched 
by the artistic labors of Messrs. T. F. and Tosco Peppd. The latter gentleman, at 
my request, proceeded into wild parts of Siiigbhdm and Keonjhur, and brought his 
camera to bear on some of the most primitive of human beings, the Judngs, never 
previously subjected to the process. 

It will be observed that the plates are not referred to in the body of the work ; 
this was unavoidable, as, while putting together my notes, I did not know what illus- 
trations I couM have, and the manuscripts of the different chapters or sometimes of 
sections, were sent to Calcutta as completed. Explanatory notes and references 
to the pages of the work in which the tribes illustrated are described have, therefore, 
been given with the plates. 

The cost of publication of a work which had thus advanced from the modest 
project of a catalogue to a copiously-illustrated quarto volume of considerable dimen- 
sions, became matter for serious consideration ; but on application to the Government 
of Bengal a grant of Bs. 10,000 was accorded. Steps were now taken for an 
immediate commencement, and in May, 1870, I received the gratifying intelligence 
that Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the Geological Survey ol“ India, and 
Mr. H. Blochmann, of the Madrasah College and Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
had kindly undertaken to superintend the printing of the Ethnology on the part 
of the Council of that Society ; and to those gentlemen, both so well-known to the 
scientific world, I am deeply indebted for most valuable advice, and for the unremit- 
ting care and attention they have been so good as to devote to the work in the midst 
of other arduous and important duties. Dr. Oldham s])eoially took charge of the 
illustrations, and I am informed by him that the success of the plates is duo to the 
artistic skill of Dr. George Wallich, London, who, as a gifted artist and one of the 
first photographers of the day, was specially qualified to utulcrtfikc the duty of seeing 
to their execution, and without whose guiding hand a result so satisfactory could not 
have been attained. At considerable inconvenience, he at once, oti being applied to, 
undertook the revision of the lithographs. Messrs. Hanhart have also ably carried 
out his suggestions. ^ 

It will be found that I am myself responsible for the accuracy of a large pro- 
portion of the descriptions given. During my Assim career, I was employed in various 
expeditions amongst the hill' tribes, and always kept journals of such trips. Some 
of these had appeared in print in different publications, and I knew where to look 
for them, but the manuscripts of the remainder were lost to me during the mutinies ; 
and from this circumstance, and the want of other material, my noticics of some of 
the Asuin tribes are not so full as I should like to have made them. But I did not 
•confine myself to my own reminiscences. I availed myself of various other sources 
of inforqiation, gleaning from all published works that I could find bearing on the 



subject, and freely using yaloaible original notra drawn up at 
friends in different parts of the <x)onfry» for whose contribntioaB^^^I now^; 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

I am especially indebted to Mr. T. E. Eavenshaw, c. 8., Conuhia^oner of Ihe 
Province of Orissa; to Captain W. L. Samnells, Boundary Commiasioner, Bengfd 
and Eewa ; to Babus Eakhaldas Haidar and Kalidas Palit, and Mr. B* E« Porboa, 
all Assistants to the Commissioner of Chdtid Ndgpnr; to Mr. 3 . P. K. Hewitt, 
Settlement Officer, Central Provinces; Captain J. Johnstone, Assistant to Steerin'' 
tendent, Katak Tributary Maluils; Dr. W. H. Hayes, Deputy Commiswoner of 
Singbhiim; Mr. W. Atkinson, of Eajmalidl; Mr. W. Bitchie, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Singbhum; Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India: 
and Dr. J. M. Coates, Superiutendent of Jails, HazSribdgh. AH th© above 
gentlemen I have to thank for supplying information which they will find embodied 
in the following pages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I ooMMiiSCK with tlio North-Eastern Eronlier, tho basin of the mislity Brahmaputra, 
where the population, like tho congloinerate-boiilders shining as mo.saics in tho hods ol‘ 
the grciat river and it.s upper affluents, is formed of matcriiils found in the iiills 

to tho north and south. There is doubtless an intimate connection between the Indo- 
Chinese jK)pulation of Asain, and some of the pctjple tlnat formed nations in the Gatt- 
getic provinces lH?forc the Aryans ajifKarcd in them. Wo can trace the path of many 
horde's Irom the North-Eastern Enmtier to remote regions of India and Burma; and we 
find in Asam colonics forui«l as it were of the straggh'ivs of the jiarties tliat hatl passed 
through. With tlic nortliern rtjgious, from whence lhes(! Jiordes came, I have now no 
concern, but I take; these tribes up first as the most arishaic form we possess of tho 
materials out of which the aninent taipulatiou w.a.s formed. 

I do not introduce tiui Asam hUl and holder tribes as the aborigines of that pro- 
vince, but have rather cudeavouved to show tliat its ctdouizatioii, as a branch of the Aryan 
fiimily, dates from a very remote period. It is probable that the bill people of Lower 
Asam, now known as Garos and Kasias, were earlier settlers, for W(! find them bolding an 
isolated position, as if tlio Aryan invasion pushing in like a wedge had cut them off from 
oommunieation wdth the parent northern nations,* hut otherwise tlie plains of Asam 
appear to have been unoccupied, and to the Aryans may he ascribed tho honor of first 
{leopUng them. 

Their colonies giwdually expanded into what was eventually known as the kingdom 
of Kamardpa or Kamriip; they occupied all the country tliat is now embraced within 
the confines of the British Empire in that direction, and they had fortiticfl cities in advance 
of the existing British outposts, but their dynasty vva.s overthrown by harhnrians from 
tho north, the hordes that gave bii'th to tho Kaeharics or Bodos, the Chutia, Lnliong, and 
Modi whose chiefs became rulor.s of the oouiitiy, but adojitod the language and civiliza- 
tion which they found there. After seven hundred years of tlieir rule, tins country was 
invaded by a dark-skinned people, iiom the west and south-west, who overthrew tho 
Kacliari or Chutia dynasty in Lower Kiirnrup and established theTO the authority of 
their own chiefs. Tliis darkfSkiuticd people arc the Ko’ceh, who have hitherto, eironc- 
ously 1 think, been classed as belonging to the Lohitic or Indo-Cbiru'si' nuio. I believe 
the Ivo’cch to ho a branch of tho gi-cat Bhuiya or Bhuniya family, whom 1 chiss as 
Dravidian. 

• And It U very riiiunrUftWo that it it tlirough tlioni, ctiK'chilly throagU tin.) KHsin?, that llio c-ouiuctiou Hio LoRitii; 

triWt tuid tho ttborigincH ul’ the Gaiigotic provinces it most clearly imcetl. 
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Till! Cl) alia, oi* Kaaliarii dynasty continued to bojd southern tJpiMsr Asarnttnd 8adiya 
and |MU‘f, of- >Jaaf?»ion (No\vp;ong), where they built a fortifted city called Dimapur; hut: 
about, the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era tliey wert! sulijugated 
liy hordes of Slums from the south, who, after csttihlishing themselves in Upper Asam, 
pm-sued their career of conijuost in a westerly direction, and lorct^d the eastern portion 
of the Ivo’cch-llindu kingdom to submit, wlulst the lowoj* or south-west |>urt of Kam- 
rup Ml under the sway of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal. 

I have xioticed the Asanx trilwis in order corresponding with their geop-aphicnl 
jxosition. Massed and connected as t hey arc, this appeansl the most convenient aii-ange- 
xnent, but in tn;a(iTig of the alxorigbial or noti-Aiyan tribes of Bengal pi*oper, Bibar, and 
Orissa, I liave endeavoured to gi-oup tbein aecording to their most obvious aMriities. b 
Ixelieve they might all Iw comprised in two great divisions, the Uravidian, or tluwie udio 
sp<!ak a language allied to the Tamil or Telugu, and tlu; Kolai-iaxi, or thosi! whose lin- 
guistic affinities are xvith the Saiital, Munda, and 1 heir cognates. Of the remote north- 
eastern origin of the latter people, there cxinnot, 1 tliinlv, he a doubt, hut thei-e is a ixio.st 
impoi-tant si?ction of the poimlalion, comprising* sinei-al millious of people, wlio art! 
eei-tainly non-Aryan, hut whom (from their having lost thinr own language, mystifii'd 
their esirly liistorj', {lud adopted much that is Ifindu in their customs and religion) it is 
not at first sight easy to class. 1 have described all these under a third denoxninatrou ivs 
lliudiusod Alxirigiiu-s. 

The remainder of the fixed population I treat as Ai-ya.n, or mixed. In the former 
class 1 hielude the massc.s of Kurmis and Goalns or Gwallas and other Sudvas M'hoxxi 
many are inclined to regai-d as mixed, onus a distinct people subjugated by the Brahmans ; 
but in this sulyiigtition I do not believi!; .and eoiisidej- thenx woulil be far xuore n*Ason in 
treating tbo uppia- ten thousand hi England as a distinct i*ace from the remainder of the 
jiopulation than in so regarding among the Hindus the “ twice horxf’ and the Sudi-as. 

1 have not deemed it necessary to dijseribe the cei-emoiiial law, the doctrines and 
rules of life promulgated for the guidaneo of Bnibmans, hut I have been al somi-! pains 
to collate accounts of rules and ceremonies prai-.tised by Hindus that ai-e not enjoined 
by the saei-cd writings. And symlKxlksvl as they gcnei-ally are, they canuoi, 1 tbiJik, fail 
to be of intei’esi to tbo historiaxi and ethnologist. 

'fhe population of Bengal intrudes a vast multitude -who jirofcss the ]\Iulmnunadan 
religion -, but tliis multitude, if analysed, would be found for the most part to be eoinjioKed 
of elements that are separately treated of in the following pages ; masses of the abori- 
gines as well as of the Hindus Imving under Muhammadan rulers been forced or induced 
to embrace Islam. It would no doulxt be interesting to not.o the effect, momlly and 
loi-ially, of the <!on version to ascei-taiii if tbi! different races operated upop come doxvn 
to us most amiable as Muhammadans or xis I’agans, buft for this T have at present no 
material, and thei-e is nothing else that 1 (Wi think of entitling them to sejiarate noiiees. 

1 have endeavoui-etl in my chapter on the Ilimlu^sOd Aboi-igines, Avhen I found any 
basis for doing so, to indieattf the great division, I)i-avidia.h or Kolarinn, to xvlrieh each 
belongs ; thus 1 have given reasons for afiiliatiug the C’hbros and Ivharwai-s on the 
Jviilariau family, and the Ko’cidi, Bhuniya and others on t#ie Hi-avidian ; but it is quite 
possibU- that rurthei- ri‘seareh may show that I am not. always eorre<!t in my elassifieation, 
t.iiii the subject is fai- from e.\.liausted. 
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In treating of the Ohota .Nagpur tribes, I have gone more fully into their past 
bistoiy and described their progress and present condition more in dc5tail than in other 
cases, because I have been so long among them, and there is so little in print uhout 
them. The brief lustorioal narratives given may not be very attractive, but it catinot 
but be of moment te Indian statesmen and administrators to have, when, dealing with 
such people, a clear imdcrstanding of the nature of our relations with them, since they 
and the officers of the British Government first met ; to possess an account sufficiently 
in detail of the circumstances under which they Itavo Iwien found so frequently in an 
attitude of hostility to a Government tliat certainly has no jircjudiccs against them, 
but on the, contrary is inclined to treat them with favor boMering on partiality. Yet 
it often happens that we fail to conciliate tliera, and that sometimes, whim lulletl into 
the belief that we have quite succeeded in doing so, we are rudtdy awakened from our 
dream by some unmistakable demonstration of hostility. 

It has C/Ortainly sometimes happened, owing perhaps to the difficulties of applying 
the complicated machineiy of civilized laws to a wild and rough people, that real griev- 
atuK;s have remained unredressed till they were resenttni. And iustancijs liave occurred 
of insurrection having been tmeed to official acts or omissions that were subsequently 
♦Tonsiderod impolitic and were ahmed for ; and it is surely of importance that all such 
features in the exciting causes of distuHtanccs should he kept well in sight. The same 
la,w for all is a very high-sound! tig and popuhxr cry, and it is one that has lieen much 
f!ivor(!d in the legislature of recent years ; but I think in. this craving for homogeneity, 
the hetcrogen(.*ous cltarue.tcr of the component parts of the popuhition of India should 
always he home in mind. 
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Section 1.— The Khamtts. 

THB -SaaoEi or i^e liave oxorciaod a powi^ful inflvieiHse orer the forkmee of 

A«Mh. Siamese aro iiow the most impoftaut btanoh of this fhtnUy. They are 
oaUed hy the Burmese Shangyai, or oldest branch of tlie Slians ; but there was once a 
gnmt oafdoii of this people pocupying a tract known to the historians <]f Manipur as the 
kingilom of Bopg, which touched Tipperali, Yunan and Siam, and of which the city 
called Mogou|f .by the Burmese, and Mongmerong by the Shans, was the capital. 

in the reign of Sukempha,* the thirteenth sovereign of the empire of Pong (who 
suoceeded his faBim* A. .B. 777), his brothesr Sanilonplta, who was the general of his 
lbtoes, lutm‘ng subjugated Cachar, Tipperah and Manipur, pushtid jwjoss the hills to the 
vaUey of the Brahmaputra, and commenced thera a series of conquests by which these 
Shans gradually reduced the whole countrjr, from Badiya to Kamrup, to subjection. It 
is probable that tills was effected by several inroads extending over several centuries, 
as the Asam annals give the year, corresponding w'ith A. B. 1226, as that of the 
ooramenoement of the reign of Chulcupha,t who is said to have been the first to 
assume for himself and people the name Ahom the ‘peerless,’ and to have given 
this liame, now softened to Asam, to tho country. His successor Chatamla in 
A. B, ifiSA ad<^ted tho Hindu religion and changed his name to .Taiyadhaja Singh, and 
from liis time the Asam Kings always took Hindu names and favored Brahmins, aod 
the Aiimn Shans, adopting the language and customs os w'ell as the religion of the con- 
qu<!red jieoplc, grew to be r(?garded as a new division or caste of tlio Hindu Asam^ 
popdlatioo, Wiither than as intruders of an alien race. 

Tile kin^om of Pong was finally broken .uj> by the Burmese King Alompra almut 
the middle of the last century, hnd on its dismemberment other branches of the Shan 
racw migrated tp and settled in Asam. 

The Phaikis or Phaktfils .ou the Billing river, the Kamjangs of Sadiya, and the 
nuiniTOus ststtleiiimts of Khamtis are all colonies of this race, retaining Ihe <»ostum«5, 
customs, and religion they brought with them into the valley. It will be suflicient to 
dei^ibe tlio latter, who are ilie most numerous and important. 

• Jt. tt., UtiBiort on tlw? ’K.'tMorn FroBtioi* of .Hnt-u*h India, 1835^ 

t .JHobittHOJi,— Asfittiia* .Deaanptivo Aooount of» 1841. 
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The Khamtis. 



Whatever may have hwD ilm, 

iUam, intiun the l««t yea^ fimi. ^ ^ 

: tp'- tis JU' 
was visited by Wilcox in 1826, an4 
pied that country for n^y 

Two great olmis had herm at feud fc^ fi% yeai^, and it wa* par^ otf^ to th^ 
dissensions that iun^ horde (Kmthmed to ‘ ' 

Their iSi^ sdt^Bietda in the valley wera, by pertnissiffia 
«. on the river caUed the Tenga-pwsd, hut 

My M wnant. ^ Eajah Qatmnath Siugh’s 

pushed on to Sadiya, ousted the Asam GoyenKB* dt the Trovjaoe, called ' I 
Eowa Gobain,’ and gave that title to their leader; and the peofle 
acquiescing in the arrangement, the Asam Gewernment^ i^ tw Weak to di^^ 

The Khamti chief was acsknowledged by the Asam, and suhsequently by the ^^fitiisil^ 
Govemment as Sadiya Eowa Gohain. But in A-. B. 1889 ;the IdtanasKs rehidled agiuiM^ 
tlio latter Government, and, having been expeEed Sadiya hi ooaisequene^ 
some years lived the life of tlm hunted,, seattored on the frontier, tent WCre eyentoa^y 
allowed to settle somewhere in the vicinage of their old villages. 

The Ebamtis are very fer in advance of all the north<^Bnat0m htontiar tribes ha 
knowledge, arts, and civiHisarion. They are Buddbiste and haye 
neiigion. vegtdar estaWishments of priMbs well yetsed in . the r^ 

mysteries of thear religion, and a large proportion Of the laity can read and write iii 
then* own Idnguagc. * 

The houses huEt by the leading Ehamtis in Asam are precisely rimilar to those 
that Wilcox saw in Bor^Kharoti* ^or the residence; of a ohfef 
and his family two large bouses are built, framed dt strong 
timber with raised floors and thatched roofe, contiguous to each <^er, a troiigh of 
wood being fixed under the junction of the tw’o roofs to carry Off Ihe water, '■ ,M' each 
roof covers a breadth of 18 to 20 feet, and is 80 or 100 feet in length, great spao® for the 
family and retainers is thus obtained. The interior is divided intb ohambersi j^vate and 
for reception, and the whole terminates in a railed open balcony, a pr’clongation of to 
mised floor beyond the eavas affording a convenient airy place for to flUnily ic sit apd 
work or lounge in. The roof of to houses comes down so low that exteBDally Ih®© ,is no 
appearance , of wall. The people of the common order have timilar hdases, but tingle 
instead of double. ' 

Tto temple and iwiests* quarters are also of timber tutd thatched, buttotemphat are 
elaborately carved, and great neatness and taste are evinced in the arrangement: to 
internal fittings. The priests have shaven heads and ambdr^lonri gaimmife and jJbSaries; 
Tile office is not horeffitary : any person may enter upon ita%w toneceMaay noIvtii^ 
instruction in to bapuchang, as to priests’ yiuaiteia iBsJ-!eaUed, b«t^^^^ so 

l<mg as they wear the sacerdotal habit, renounce to w<wld and devote 
of 1 ‘f‘iilifip.v ' ^ 


HoaMB, 


* Atfifttic licBonrohei^ ToLXTII) ^ 

Pmttbflrton* &. B.— Hepori tbc Knutern SrrmHar of Biitwh 

Acctimoi of Awiwi/4t0u 

• HantmjfCkil S, F.*— Not« ow tbft 8b»ftiii. piArfiiihcd bj Oarernmimt 





THE KHAMm 


Artti, i&o. 


the raoTo quickly ihrciigli tbe villager pTOceded by a boy with 
Kttte , b^, cac^, a ; lacquered box iu wMcH^ he receives Hho offerings of the 

S^eUi^Uy pr^entod by the who stand waiting at the door With a p«>rtioii 

prierie in. th^r hirars of relaxation amuse themselves by carving in wood, Iwne 
fW ivery, at. which thi^ are yeiy expert, in making iv<wy handles of weapons they evince 

great skill, taste;, and fecundityof invention, carving in liigh relief 
twisted snakes, dragons, and ether monsters with a creditable 

unity and jgrao^lness of 

It is enstUnmij ffnr the chiefs also to employ themselves in weful and ornamental 
wts, 'ibey irork in gold, silver, and iron, forge their own weapons and make their wiv(.'!s’ 
jewels.. They also manufocture embossed shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide, gilding 
arittg th^ with skill dud taste. I* 

ITUe ■women are skilled in embroidery ; they make elalmrately worked bags for their 
and for sale, embroidered bands for the hair and otlier pretty things, and are not 
the less capable of bearing a very severe sliart^ of the out-door form work. 

The JChamtis are not a handsome race. They are of rather darker complexion than 
the other Shans, and of coarser feature; the Mongolism pecn- 

Xwtnm, ^gin. Ac. being more strongly developed in them than in their 

reputed bretlncn.+ It may be on tliis account that Mr. Klaproth supposes them to be of 
Tartar origin ; but, as observed by Wilcox, if it be so, the period of their migration to the 
Slum provincies must bo very remote, since aU traces of their original language have been lost. 
He (Captain Wilcox) nevertheless found them in fior-Khamti as an isolaUjd pebple, a very 
extensive district inhabited by Singpho tribiis intervening .between them and the other 
place where the Shan langm^ is spoken. Moreover, the country they oooupied was not 
pwpled solely by Khamtis, hut also by Muluks, Khalongs, Kumongs and others, cognates 
of the ^ingpfao, and the mass of the laboring population were Khai)ok8, whose dialect is 
closely alli!^ to the Singpho. These lower trilies were apparently the remains of the 
earlier population who had been subjugated by the Khamtis. 

Arter settling in Asam the Klianiti chiefs frequently took to themselves Asamese 
wives, and ip some fomilies the effect of this mingling is very marked in softening and 
improving the features of the generations tliat follow it. 

In 1850- a large colony of fresh settlers from Bor-Kliamti — ^between three and 
four hundred individuals — ^undei- a oliief, a scion of one of 
N«w ««ktlanent. families, migrated to Asam in a l)ody. He was a 

young man Of remarkably good address and unusually fair and good looking. Be 
had tw'o wives, one a pure Khamti, the otlier half Asamese, both good looking girls. 
They settled a few miles above the old outpost of Saikwah on the left bank of the 
jBiahmaputra not far from tlie Nao Hihing, and when I first visited them about six 
months after their arrival, I* was surprised to see how rapidly and jidmirably theyluid after 
thefe own fashion established themselves. 


♦ RewwliM, Vol XVIt. . .1 , ... 

t'A. rwcwt viHitor. Sir B. H. SctoMbnntb. Olk« in onb« long imir ^ intenw Wwk, and th« exqu). 

- idWly mouth of Wo Jim* Shnii sirlu. Stt> doai-mil Aawtic Sooudy ncngal .N», i, 









Trmkiimh of wivea. 


®ie ohiefs Smt idle bad 

with me m brfMilf of her btij^ , , > . ^ ^ ^ 

A« I enterfd the vilia^ Xeaw hierat the-he^ ^ 
labor ; each woman bore an axe abd a la^g^t but .1 

was a tiny little omatnented hn^lem^t, and her 
neatly oat and tied 

«imlingly> and leading: the way. to her house did tlm honow^^th 
, 1 -was lodged’ in aport^of the'ii»<rly;i»iflcd'|»ieiM»i*'<tud)f^ 
entOTtained by a veiy creditable, display cd fireworks anA ^ dll 

making. ■ • ■. • , v, '’V. 

The Khamtis have twn great itdigion^ festivals in the year, -^ne W 
Inithv the other to mouim ^ ddMh, Of 0aU;<du^ 

HeiigiouB feathrali. jnouaes boys dressed up as j^s go tjla»U|ih^^^p^ 

which, 1 believe, Burmese woiiMm are e^cbiated, and at the 
death the postmres are supposed to -be ei^ressulve of feantio gi^ 5 but as ® 
commomomtion of the birth, a Hvely i^presentation of an aepoueb^ont 
of the boy girls is put to bed and waited nn by thC others. Blttssen^y 
like inihutile cries are heard, and feom beneath the dress of the invalid a you^ P’^i^PT 
(log is produced' stjaeaking, and canned away and l>athed, and treated as a now»bort l^nbe. 
It win be soon by Wliat I have stated above tliat Khamtis are not restricted to 
(xno wife. . I do not, however, recollect having met with m,ore 
than two to one husTtond, and tl»uugh the second Wife may: be 
the favorite (x>jnpanion of her lord, the supremacy of the first wife m always 
tanned. The Slian tribes have no idea of a * purddb/ #. of secduding their females ; they 
iUl go to market and pay visits in a vmy independent mannej?, and the Khamti wcunen 
have not sufib'ed in character IScom the freedom allowed to them. The ladies of the 
Ahom families in Asam are unrestricted; indeed^ tiU the ocCupatioii of the 

country by aliens of our introduction, the seclusion of even Welhborn Hindu maidens 
was not onforcc^d, and to the present day; I believe, the ladies of the ex^royal femily ate 
in the habit of visiting the (dfieials when they have an opportunity of doing so. 

The dress of tlie Khamri is simple and neat: the men (smimmily Went' 

fitting jackets of cotton (doth, dyed blue, n White musKn t^ 

so tw'isted as toi leave cjxposed the top ^ot into winch their 
long hair is twisted, projecting somewhat over the forehead. The nethet gatmeiit is of 
colored cotton of a ehec(j[ueml pathim pt. of silk, more or less ahxple according to the 
rank of the wearor. The upper ckssos wear th(v Btumese ‘ paiso,^ a piece (^ 
<x>lored' silk. 

They are seldom seen without the useful weapfJn the ‘ dao’ har^;ing in ife 
plain or (^ruamfp-ted ac(M3rding to tlH} <x»nditioh the^ w 

Weapone. a in®^© of Split mtiaUi , It fe WOTO iTO 

so that the hilt is readily gmsped in the right liahd ; tliis and 
shMd of buffalo hide are sufficient for a Khamti to tjdce the field: ^th, Wt 
them now ciarry muskets or fowlmg-pie(x»8. ' 

When they rebelled in 1839* tlwir combinations for attJM»ks W<^e weil P^hi^j 
they lacked the courage to catiy them ^ They aro, however. 


Cofitiiino. 








THIS SlJfO^OS. 



WowoV'caitiim 


of sttWiisting on 

:of tpill' 'si^f ■ on ■'^, /©jcp^tii^/caeh man 
■ ^ip^i ;.ibr’':\to ■ ,4Ay.a:,, lift'd' 'ftU , , neiiSaBaarios.-'y: '^hfiBe" ’iffaierally 
--‘li'' cook ftis' ^noo- in ^a/;''fifesft-cut 

ft pnd tftey am 

‘Saina^^f^^ ^oaoUe’ of foodfoT one day at 

eftofi kaltlpg If they oonstruct raffce in a irery 

Bhc^ spfttiO'tif aoMy of bainboOv ; ^hey \idU; i^ rivers on them 

rftffts, shlhTnliy^ and tdton t^ns 

4^he; OjCMtum of ; the meft, plain but neat. They wesir 

their hair drawn up froxft the hack and sides in one massive 
roU, whieh rises four or five haeheSj^ 
form a^^ of the &6n(^ boimr This^^ of height to figures 

that iftlftuim an ariificial addition. The roU m embroidered baud, the 

frinj^^vr^^ which hang down behind ; the lower garment^ generally 

of darkreftiomd oOtton oloth/is folded over the Imftmts under tlm an end reaches to 
the ® of wearing the principal garment, common to the Shans and 

Mampttris; appears to have been Introduced into 4mm hy the former, as the Asamesc 
• women of the loaur classes have adopted!^ it ; but lihe Kltamti Women wear in 
addition a Colored silk scarf round the waist; and! a long sleev ed jacket. Tlie ohiel 
ornaments areLcylindricaliy shaped pieees of bright amber inserted in the iohes of tin 
ears, and ecnnl. and other l>ead neckiaoiis. 

The burial ground of the iCharatis is generally a tidily kept spot apart fron; 

the village. The graves are surmounted by ooracaliy shapec 
, Bwid pundt tmuuH which, when first constiucted (to the best of my *6coile.C' 
tioft^ diminish from the base to the apex in a series of steps ; tlie earth being k<^t in 
position by bamlmo matting round each step. The Ahorns,^ notwithstanding tbe/r eon- 
‘ vOTsiCn to the Hindu faith, retained this method of sepulture to a recent date. The 
tuiiaiftU cCuatructed over the graves of the Asam (Ahora) sovereigns arc very extensive, 
*md when opened the remains of the dead have been found iri cofiBins of massive timber 
with gold and silver ornaments, and outside the cof&n various utensils, arms, and 
implements of agrlcultiu’e. 


SECTWJir 2 .— 'Tub Sjngphos. 

The Singphos, like the Khamtis, have settled in Asam within the memory of 
' i, man. They ixHvsaid to have first rnfuie their appearance in the 

lie. (JiiwiKM! of tfio iwc^^ valley mmng the rewMhon of the Muttuck or.Mahamaria setd 
! against the.Rajah €raurinath Singh; about A. D. 1793, 

Them Amt aettlement* w(5ro on the Tenga-pani, east of Sadiya,* and on the Bori* 
Bihing river in the tract called Namrup, and they not only me< 
^ nd opposition from the sesattered and Imrasscd Asamesc 
population of that tract, Wt wera auU received as an element of strength to assist flu 
inliftbitants to hold thmr own. By d<?gret‘S the Singjdios fomiefl larges villages untie' 

CbIobcI $, F* publwlwd by in J8I7. 
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ilieir ’ ohiefs* tli« ' Pa;^a, , .#t«. i 

so called, "the secoad iMSoi«>h<»88tn*>$ag' 
and uot only main^Qed\$h<nn«i 0 lyOB/|n-:ia 

mcnt, but' abeOvM;':ilnto ;thck\own''''Oonqin»unlttf^;';4ltb;''to^’t:i^^^ 
the ctmntry, ■■; " ■' , ' 

.The ^ng|>Kos''jBii«''bf ttie'raoe ;.odlied:;by-4ha'’';'jP«tn^ 
ofigi.nal ■ '■’'Were'' on ■ the'gip€iat.j^tei:h'''ltts^te,^^^^ 

are kUein ■with the ICahnng<^ elos^y 

and odguDki ^ extended; east to tlie confined of /^unnttv:and tr^ 

Kyehdwyen ; but it was only on ep^ding into the vaUey of Asam that tltey aiAtna^ 
the naeae of Singpho, whidh in their ewa langni^ tn^^ns ^ mau,* y 

When tipper Asaxn name nnd^ the iiile of the kll 

afha* Heyepitl engagements with onr troops that Ihd Sihg|dK> Se^tlemehta^^ w^ 
into tome . sort of subjection. It Was then fmmd that ij^eir ■dl^k 
numbers of Asame^ slaves, who, wbenever they got the opportumty, left thw 
BO more to return, and the action of m wsfiking to restore^ 

giving them every poiwible of eB<mmttg was a constant grievfmiM) to the Singphos,-^ 
a wound to their pride which more than onoe lUnWed into open msurreotion.* Ho 
fewer than '8,000 are reported to have been, released, by one oMcer, the late Captain 
HeufvUlCv ■ ' '■ ■ . ■ ■', 

J^rom ihe inWcoucse of tlie Singphos a*hU their Asamese feinalo sltiVes, a mongrel 
race has sprung up, well known m Upper Asam utidor the 
denomination i^niahs. They have been, found very useful 
auxiliaries in frontier wars feom their knowledge of the Singpho language and tuctios, 
and from tbmr fidelity to the Clovernment that relieved ibeth from the Singpho yoke, 
The Singphos on the frontiers of Asurll oc?eupy large villogos oftoh in some<^ 
what unassailable positions, consisting of sixty or mme ; 
y houtos, each feom eighty to a hundred feet long and altout 
twcoity in breadth, with raised floors throughout and open balcony at one end, ifhere 
the l*4ies of the family sit and spin, weave and The house is divided into 

diiforent apartments on both sidtis of a long passage open from end to ead-t There, aie 
generally several hearths round which the • famUy ^eep, and dver „ the fireplace are 
large bamboo racks hangidg from the roof, op which are plm^d meat or fish 'rep^uMng 
to be smoked. ' 

They are generally a fine athletic race, above the ordinary standard in height,. 

and oapabie of enduring great fatigue ; but their energies are 
Swe; cMtnnn*. greatly impaued by tlic use of opium and fepirits, iii .whudA 

they feeely indulge. The men tie the hair in a large knot on the crown of the hitod, 
and wear a jacket of colored cotton and chexMiuered Under-gprment of tlte sanie b^iateiial 
or of »lk, or the Burmese ‘ patso.’ The tospectoblc cbwrfs . assume the Shan or Buriuese 
style of dress, and occasionally short smart jaCkota of Okiua velvet, with gUt m* .pinber 
“buttons. They also wrap themselves in plauk of tluck W&tton much in 
Seotch Higblanders. . 
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type, very oblique eyes aiui eyebrows, 
:.■ '..-yr ■ * ' heavy sqoj^ro jawbones. 

never ruddy, varies from » tawny yellow 
OT olive to a' dark bijbWh* Ea^ labor tolls on the personal appearance of the 
feibales,* Tondei^hg Mature and awkward in gait, but in the families 

of the chiefs light and pleasing ibataie;t are sometimes seen. Their 
dress • eonsisfe of dno of colored cotton cloth, often in lai-g© broad horiaontal 
bands of red and bhio ^^tehed round the waist, a jacket and a scarf. Tiie rdarricd 
women vwear their ; l^iv, wdun in a large braad knot on the crown of the 

headVihaten,t4 with hily€¥^^ chains and tassels. .Maidens wear their hair 

gathered ih a r<dl resting on the bhck. of the neck and similarly secured. Thry are 
fond of a pari^cular enamelled bead called deo- man i, and all wear as ornaments bright 
pieces of amber inserted in the ho ip the lol)o of the ear. The ipen tattoo their 
limbs Eiglitlyii and all miarried women are tattooed on both legs fi^om the ankle to the 
knee jri brand paiallol bands. 

The national weapons of this tribe are the heavy short sword called Dao or Dba, 
so well known in Asam, admirably adapted for close quarters 

Anns.nrftrtte. clearfug juugle and prejjaring the ground in 

peace;-— the frontier tribes can dispense with the troitblo of converting their swords into 
plough-shares, they use them as they are: — a spear with a short shaft used for thimsting, 
und a strong cross-how with bamboo arrow's ; but they affect the use of the musket 
wliimevcr tluy can get one, and are sometimes seen with China mutchlocks. , 

They use shields of buffalo hide, four fei't long, and helmets sometimes of that 
matfMial, sometimes of thick plaited rattan work, varnished black, decorated with l)oars’ 
tusks, &c. 

In warfare their attacks arc oonilued to night surprises, w'hich are speedily aban- 
doned if they meet with steady opposition. They are skilled in fortifying naturally 
diftkult positions, using freely the Vpanja,’ abambrs) stake of diffdrent lengths sborpciKjd 
at both ends and stuck in the ground, with whicli the sides of the hills and all approaches, 
to their position arc rendered difficult and dangerous. If they use muskets on tho.se 
occasions, tUa weapons are generally ft.veti in hM>pholes of breast- works, ready loaded, 
and the trigger . is pulled when the enemy reftebes the point of the road (previously 
ascertained) eovbred by them. If they fail by such means to beat off the attax:ksat unc/e, 
they abandon the position for another behind it. 

In travelling the Singi>hos carry a haversac, of very neat appefirance, cleverly 
adapteA to the head and .slioulders. It is made of vc:ry ffnoly pbited fibre on. a frame 
of wood covered with the skin of the lai^c grey monkey.. They are also provided w'ith 
handsome bags* W'ovon ami enibroiderwl by their wives, in w'hich they carry their pipes, 
and tobao<ia, opiiim, &C. r , . 

The SingphOs understand the smelting of iron,, and their blacksmiths with no 
Implements but a lump of stone as an anvil, and a rude luunmer, 

to *** 

fot^e weapons* — e8}KH?mlly daos,“r- which are highly prized all 
dver the tVonticr for their teiftper and durability. 


Art^ 
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' ' The-. Siogiplms' -S;^- 
ous' to bomg 'WoyM> 'ftud tl^tts'itim; 

they aro so fond, Xl^y^iiae w of ind)^ ealted ‘ Eif)ia?:f or 

‘ A,sso .K'hnt,’ 4' creeps 'Ofllfed . 

Tho rt^pdiate/ ti|l Shoes, and 4^.%^ 

ethnologists to he cipanooted 4^ exeept 
dtiTerent, . opp4)X^'atiug: toiora' to'.thh .jB^ron,' 
dijiloets, and ti^eir roH^oh |s a rode pdgahism^ nrhUst tihe ; 

B'uddhists. [■•:'' '. ' " '■■ . ■■' ' UV'.': 

1%© Sihgphoti have ^ a don^tsed aotion of a S^i^e i^mig,?hati^ 
maligdMt 

Mu Khai vt ''spi^t ahevi^’;^^'■#4;|f:h^^^ 
the household Nhat ^ pmude* They isaoiHht^s dogs to 

y«rhen about to pKideed on impotiaht expodhlohd a hii^^ 
the flesh of the aolipal, when out up end the 

is ooQsid^ed os a pledge that biuds them^^to 
There is no reguha* priesthood mongst , the Sin^hen 3 

the Pungyes or priests of tite Buddhist . Bhaus. Sotne Of thoiii are, 
to poss^ powers of divination, and Colonel Bannay menrions hhviug^ 4^^ t^O pro- 

etiss. ‘me div-iner was sifted by hintsclf at sohui distance ^ 
him a smaU fire and a bundle of common ^ » «^ f * griias, whi(di^^^ g^ 
svmnps, Tahiug a pieee of ‘ nul ’ ccwtaining serecal joints? ^ over the flame/ 

until lyr the beat one of the joii^s burst with a sharp report, the fixture on esob wdh 
threw otit a number of minute lniiri>like fibres whieh we^ carefully exanup^ riu^ P 
aside. Another piwe was then put in the fire and similariy treated. This oontmimd 
for at least an lu>ur, when the r^hlt was disclosed, namely, that a certain oluofi wh^ 
airital wflw awaited, would mahe his appearance in. three or ibrn* d^s/ si^ 
happOJiod. ■ '■ •. ■ 

’^Poiygaifty pKnnsils ataemgst the Singphos, and chi(d^ espeoially rejoioe in a piBQJi!^% 
Mwrt A» ‘ ' 'I'bo b^ri is bought wflh a ^oe, aud^^ 4 

idetes the ceremony. As a maiden she is ? all<M^ lyrahiddcpshle 
liberty,. I luive been informed by Diidniahst tbat the ^s of some vifl^%s dedt^y a 
house appropriated to their use in which, umler diarg({ (fl/an old W^ th«5f receive 
from young men, but I have never seen such an institution, and if It masts iiiai^ 

.to strangers. '■- 

They bary tlieir dead, bat in the cose of n man ol' note the lx>dy is kept ^ twp .Or 
more years in order tiiat the 

ceased may liave time to attend Ms fiiheml : f tbR 'body^^^^l^ 
removed to some distance during^^ the procei^ Of de(4stti>oSirioh,v «dSlier .wi^^ 
placed in a coffin and b®**^‘8>bt to tlie house, whem it repiaihs in state, 
wiflj all the insigma ^ mink’ used during life. The body of the 0^ 
thus folmd by. Captain Keulvifle in a Bingpho »to<!lcade. 

♦ Cc4oii«l linhimy V <»f tU«» (ifoveitimfliiii .. ! 

t DudnvLhfl, uinnj^rfilM n*iVri!Kl tOf liiiiitllhii 

} 'Solociionni, Btflignl G-ovWmflriti'Ko,y XXHl- itt' 


BuriiiL 
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' . !lf nii^t ]# a Ijiiflyn, tiifi of Vliicli is 

‘';i'';i^iBUnied;^ a''nM '^,''CW»g.of wood of tUe-St. .Aadripw's form. This 

^ Th«) gods took him at their 

Tlirheil finally coimnitted ^ tbo earth a 
k caJtsied spot, somotiEtnes of ccaisidi'rable dimeBusions. This custom 

they 

Acoordmg to inflwmtial and intolligettt of the Singpho 

Asam, the Singphos believe* ‘they w(a?c 
m jdatcau oalled Mdjai- 

Singra-Bhumi tihiitted at a distance of two inohtha’ journey from Sadiya, washed 
by a river: 4o«d«g southerly dirocthm' to the toawa<ldy. Puriug their adjourn 
thea^. they W immortal and h®id celestnd Intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly :intBHi^tto08i following the pure worship of one Supreme Being.* Why they 
left tiw Bden is not stated in 43onneotiott with this tradition but they have another, in 
whieh the Ml is assigned to an not of disohedienoc on their part in bathing in intordleted 
water, <bi desoendi^ to the plains they became mortal, and Imping imbrued their 
hands in the blOfMl of men and animals in self'defenee and for sulrdstonoc, they soon 
adopted the idolatries and superstitions of the nations around them. 


In snbbession to patrimonial property the Singplios have a peculiar enstom. The 
eldest takes the lande<l estate with the titles, the youngest the 


iBghi of 


personalties, the intermediate brethren, when any exist, are 


ex»duded fw>m aU pariiedpation, and Tcmein in attendance on the chief or head of the 


family as daring the lifetime of their Mher. 


Section 8 . —The Mishmis. 

Hishmi settlements have been found hj* Wilcox os fisw south as the Kemlang river, 
an afttuent of the Irrawaddy ; their colonies sweep round to the east of the groat moun- 
tain called the Dapha Bhum, and then up the valley of the Braluuapntra proi>er to the 
confines nf Tibet. They ©xtmd west to the Bigarii river (90* — ^97" Sif east longitude, 
27“ .40'--^28°A(0Vhoriih latitude). 

The Mkhmp *dtnatiid to the west of Uie Bn river, an affluent of the Brahmaputm 
above the Brahmakund, trade with the British possessions, andani in habit of constant 
hiteroourse with us ; the tribes to the north-east of that river trade only with Til)et. 

Tlwj pedide of the trilnis thatwe have intercourse ; with an^ quiet and inoffensive, 
but .very, keen traders.! Those lieyond them liare shown thouJselv(» at all tinies hostile 
to thd yirito of British officers. Wilcox was jK»rmitted to enter their couutiy and. 
to proceed as far as the village of a chief called Jingsha situated at the point where the 
, BrtdinmpiiW in its hill ooume, alMr flowing nearly due south from Tibet, suddenly 
changes its direction and continues its course in a western direction, but from that 
point ho was Ibrded to return, 

• siolectiotw, OovflrhTW'pnt, 7 ♦uitl 114. Not%w by Oaptain Nivufalbb 

t 7? ? al«>i> Asiatic XA^II Jfyi<7. jwgy 14. Cotnpare with 
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CtttJtain Wilcox’s e«|>editiou 
m Jar as the,l)illi,wei!(S:vfcited by 

in 18-46 penetrated toi-beBu, ■ ■^d ap.tfi»t''rivbr''in/a';,ndr|tWty\':di^ ' 

of Tuppang, m hero be jpefc sowi© J^iuha«, as »U 
In 1861 the French Missioiaary Mote. Erick nbeoh^panieii % a 
nejghbourhood of Soiiya, the wi^ khotrh Cbtdtehg Ctol^V 
aibet. After paswhg through the IHendly villages he app^ 

as to avoid the hteile chte, baolttding t^^ pf tbb jf 
Mr.l£:ni)k»v«*it«, jip^ha, blit in passing Jttear that chiefs ye^dwpia* it 
girl Hignifleantly pointed out to hini the siiot wherc twp jalgriBU^^^^% 
long before been inaflSaoreib and intimahid that a like fate u^ted him If he vveio cai;^t. 
However he reached in safety the llbetan village, ^ Otuilong, vdierp was 
received. Proceeding onward from that village he fote^ himself in a coantaiy preseglihg 
a strong contrast to tlie rugged, grand* but uncultured twots he^^^h^ bewi strug- 

gling through. The valley of the Brahmaputra expoi^ed, presenting a suooession of 
wcjU cultivahd fields. The Miahitants, their houses, and the gemnal apj^amice of tife 



couhtiy assumed a more cheerful a8|)eet. ’Rne forests covered the hills most luxuriant 
on their crests. The alluvial soil helow, watered hy numerous smali streams, is described 
as producing groves of Iwjnhoos, orange trees, cithm, peaoli trees, and latel. Two 
marches tlnough such scenciy luottght him to Sonmicu, 

This village is coinjjosed of about a dossen houses hregulmrly grouped on a hdl in 
the midst of evorgrem trees, ludf a mile from the banks ctf the Brabmajnitiu. As frur as 
tlie eye could see, the view up the vallcy^ gave a suixiossion of cultivated fields, herds of 
oxen, horses, asses and mules, and tliree miles to the north illma Castle, the residence of 
a governor, was discovered. Unfortunately, Mousr. Krick’s resout^ wnre exhausted 
in making his way tlurough tlie Mishmi country, and flndiug thp people, when the noVel^ 
was over, dlsinclinod to support him gratmtously, he was imder the necessity of 
returning. On his way hack ho stopped at dingsha’s village and was very ifoughly 
received, but having medically treated a sick member of the family, who fortunately for 
the Ahbd recovered, he wus allowed to depart in peace and pursue his jounmy to the plaiiis 
immolosted, and he reached the frontier post of Saikwalit on the 28th March, 1862.! 

In 1854, the llevcrend Monsr. Erick with a colleague, the BeviWend M unfep^ Bourn, 
estjorted hy the friendly Mishmi chief EroSlia, again proceeded to Tibcti and by a 
diftfereut route marebed in safety to the Tibetan villages he liad visited in 1862, hut 
unfortunately in his journoj" across the moimtoins he gave dire oifehce to an independent 
Mishmi chiefi called Kaisa, rcftismg to submit to his extoriionato dcomnds and nudring 
a circuit to avoid passing through his territory. The incensed savage armed, foflowi^ 
the party to Somntou, and hi utter disregard of tim autboiity at Jiima attacked and 
murdered the two jwicste, .icarricd off all their property as plunder, and their iwirvaat 
■ Singpho as aslavo. 


The next expedition to the Mishmi hills was by owfer iof the late Margtos!/ iJalhousic 
to avenge their fate. In 1865, Xtoutenaiit Frederick Orey Bdefi 
Ed*«»e\pwiitioa. at the head of a small party of p|oked meu df !Asam 

* OrillitUii' J^Mtrna), Kfiniotiv of Htii K^Kpi»d2iiioti. «toiuTUkl A«iiitk SoMy iieitglilt; 

t Saiievvah, Aimtb baiik ot thrw ittUc8 U'low 
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t. In%Q:tjy, a band of o^fulljr ftolectcd Kbamtia, and a feW lull men as earners, 
a i^ies of forcotl marobes, iniMenly cn:)s the Dn, surprisSft ICaii^’a stronghold 
oh the side, captured and inauy members of his family and. followers, 

Teebvered- the greater of the pltmdered property and released the servant 

^fiiaglplio. ■ 

. The Mishiui Titians to the south of the Brahnmputra are scattered and mixed up 
with Kluimti and Singpho settlements. Tlie mutb bank as far as the Bigarii river and 
both banks of the river fi?om Jiugsha’s country to tiie Tibetan 
■ViiUgtM. frontier, they have all to tbemselves. A more ru^>d, a more 

didieult, hut a more beautiful country it would be diflicutt to find, and the excrtimi 
neces^iy to travel in it is [jowerfully illustrated in the ftne development of tailves 
and muscles of the thiglis by which the Mishmi lads and lasses an? invariably distin- 
gUiihod. Steady neiwes are as necessHuy as strong limbs, or unhappy is the traveU<*r 
who has tc> cross a swollen torrent roaring hundreds of feet beneath him by a Mishiui 
sxtspension brulge, thus described by 'Monsr. Krick : — The point selected for tins con- 
struction of these aerial bridges is where tlie river is most narrowly confined by 
ro(;ks ; across this a ro[)e made of three or fotu* rattans is flung, the exfremity fastened, 
to rocks or tr(H?s, and the rojK) tightened !is much as possible. On this chain or ropt! a 
movealilering of the same material ii^ bound. The poraon who has to twoss plawjs his body 
in the ring, and, if necessary, his lioatl in a small loop formed for the purpose, and 
then, with Ids face turned upwards, he allows the ring to move. It slides down rapidly 
to the middle, and the remaining portion of the distance the pjissenger occomplishes 
by grasping the BusiK?nder and working his way up with htuids and feet. • 

The IMCislutii st^tUemonls oousist of few houses, sometlme?s of only one, but eat^h 
house is capable of hohling all the nusmhers of a family and 
numerous slaves and retttin<u*8. Br. Griffiths descrilies the house 
of Gallom Ghm, one of the chiefs be visited, as of great length (Wilco.x. gives the 
dimensions 180 foot by 11), built of bamboos misod high from the ground, divided 
into twelve compartments and containing one hundred men, women and ehildiiui. 
The house of Krosha, another chief, is described as considerably larger. It is divided 
into twenty compartments. On the right hand side of the pjissagt? were ranged the skulls 
of tlie e-attle the chief imd killed, including mithuns {Bos /ronMin), dein-and pigs. 
On the other side are the domestic utensils. It is cousidertHl sliahhy for a chief to 
retain in. his show-room the skulls of animals killed by his prediaiessors. Eacdi 
compartment contains a ftreplac(>, over which hangs a Invy for tlie moat that they wish to 
smoke. This one manor house is the lieittl ipiarters of the settlement. TIh; store-house.s 
for gttiin are at some distance and out of siglit. 

The Mishmis are constantly on the move in their trading expiriition.s, and attend 
loss to cultivation than their neighbour, but they are rich 
(It wajUi. ^(Miks and hewls. They purediase eatllo every year in 

Asarn, and have besides huge heisls of the fine hill ox, the mithun; theyisall it ‘oha,' 
Ihe poHsesision of the.se animals is, next to the uumbt?r of their wives, the chief indication 
of their wealth. They do md use them for agricull umi purposes or for their milk, but 
on great otreasions one is slaughtered and •'aten, and they ao^ givtm in excliange for 
brides. They are allowed to xs'inaiu almost in a vviUl state, rox iilg through tin; forests as 
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tli«y pla^, but tlicy are fed, Mtb 1)^ 
v6k«i and respond. ' 

The <?hiof Bourcd^t :pf 'i^4^th\td'.'^e'^3l£i(d]^k' ^:.i^e.p!ttUilPttow-^?!^ 

" ' .wlnoh ''’'g;ro«r8 

'- ' Dtedieihtd ' 'fdant- Ql:*'^■:^i^K»3to9^ 

mask bags of the mutik deer, oteo a native of f^eae h^ ; #0 
these and a few artieleB of hardware w 
on externdye hrade »rith the |>eoplc! of Aaajn and yielj^boam^ IdH 
thing that a oames about him» to hia last ^trine^^ 

They are extensive ppiygaihists. Daeh Kian may have iw nmxy wiVibs 
to pirohaMO) the jhioe ranging tlmh a ,|dg, to a -^ 
oxen. One oiuef weH 

made his appearancem the plains almost every yem? h new; yoiia^; fl«d 
pretty wife. On ids death all that survived him becanm the proinarty of 
exbeptiOij of the mother of the hoir,^ — ahonid she he ahmt^t thran^-^ woidd ^ 
next of kin atnongst'ilie . moies. This oustom obtains also ambn^t ^le iSubansliM Ah^ 
■When a woman’s eonfinement is near at hand, a small shed is fpr her in the 

jungle mtar the house, and there she must reinain tall deliveredi* imd tidl the days 
purification— ten days for a boy, and eight for a girl — arecomplotdd. , ^ 

The mUgion of the Mishinis is eonfimd to the propiriation of demons Whm 

illut^ or misfortune visits them. On those occasions the bt 
iteiiirion. a plant is placed at the door to mtmmte to strangers 

house is foe the time under /o/m. They appear to have no notbn of a supreme And 
benevolent deity, Tliey worslvip VMojidagrah’ as tbogod of destruotioii, ^Damipaon* 'aS 
the god of the chase and of knowlodgfii and ‘ Tahla’ as the god of wealtli and disease, 
and a great many othiisrs without name, ft appears l)oth from Lieutenant Bowlatt and 
the Ahbd Krick’s notes tliat tlie Mishmis have priests, hut liny a^ in number and 
have to be brought fimn a distamjc when required.. Monsr. i^ick demribes one that he 
sau' At a 'fuufsral 'Ceremony.. '■ •' 

This took place over the domains of the wife of a chhsf wijo Itad b<^ d^d npd 
buried throe months. Tlte tomb was near the house covec^ vri^^ 
a roof, under which Were suspended the deceased’s clothes and hm 
drinking-cup. ITor several days previous to the arrival of the priest, an attemdmit was 
employed singing a moumful devotional chant to the acsoompanimpnt of a email: bc^l. 
There was also a preliinina;ry sacrifice td' a iwd cock and hen, the blnod Of which was 
received in a ve^el containing some other ftuid, and the mixture camfhlly examin^ 
is sujipesed to indicate if the result will be fortunate or otherwise. At last the priest 
arriy«jd, dressed like an ordinary chief, but he wore a wssaty of sbelJs and, attached -to the 
front of his head-dress, two apijondages like horns.’ 

Por two days, at intervals, tlie priest and his son employed' themsolyes^ .^ 
chants, marking the time by waving a fan and rimming a bell ; on the tUiiri 
off his chief s 'filjetan robe and assumed wimt may be reganled as his jpntifi^ 
a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, a small apron, a dder aS: a 
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long goatV liair dyfld bright red, ovier his U*ft 
^ w!Qir0 a bNi^ 'srith fpur rowsof tiger’s teeth aad WriBg attached 

. , his lu^ad ho plained a bandeaa ojmmopted -with shells and, 

^ pliinse which tamed like a 

a^taffcherqook, ■ ■ 

/ was fpUphrcd by a ^ w^ demoniacal dance, hut whether a jpos sow! by the 

priest, or (me in whkh the people gmettilly joinod, we are not infomwKl. The object was, 
ho weveTj to mahn as mtiioh noise as possible to frighten the devils,* Alter this, lights 
were all extingiririied, and thepariy remmned in darkness, till a man suspendcsd &om 
the roof obhuned a hresh light from a flint. He was to be careful not to touch the 
ground as he produced it, as the light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from 
heaven.:; ■ 

When idle harial is of a person Pf note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb ; ami rmder the shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flbsh with giuin 
and spirits arc placed (the share of the dead), and all the arms, clothes and implements ho 
was in the habit of ming when living. Tlie jKior, it is said, hum the dead without much 
, ceremony, or throw tlic Ixtdies into the river. 

The dress of a Mishmi is, first a strip of cloth bound round the loins and passing 
Cwtntne between the, legs and fastened in front; a coat without 

slijevos, like a hcsrald’s tabard, reacbJng fStom the neck to the 
knee,— thii} is made of (me piece of blue and red or brown striped cloth doubled in 
the middle, the two sides sown together like a sack, leaving space for the exit of the arms, 
and a slit in the middle, formed in the weaving, for the passage of the head ; — twoiwucbes 
covered with fur attached to leather shoulder-belts, with large brass plates belbre and 
bebind, like cymbals ; a knapsack ingcuiously contrived to fit the bmik, covered with 
the long black fibres of the great sago palm of these hills, and further decorated 
with the toil of a Tibetan cow; a long straight Tibetan sword; several knives aud 
d^gers, and a very neat light spear, — head of well-tempered, finely wrought imu 
attaeheid to a long thin polished simft. 

The head-dress is sometimes a fur cap, sometimes a wicker helmet. 

The women w<ar a colored clotli fastened loosely round the waist, which reaches to 
the knees, and a very scanty hcklice wliioh supjKjrts without entirely covering the 
breasts. They wear a profusion of beads, not only of common glass biit of cornelian 
agate and some of jpreehun. On their be.'tds they wear a Imulean of a very tliin silver 
plate, broad over the forehead and tapering to al)OUt half an inch in breadth («'er tlic ears, 
thenco (K>ntiimod round the back of the lasid by a ebnin of small shells. • Both men and 
women wear the luiir long, turned up all round and gathenwl in a knot on the hrow 
seeured by a bodkin. TTiey aiv thus distingui8h(3d from tlieir neighbours, the Chalikatas 
or crop'lmircri Hishmis. 

Small girls go imkfMl ahtmt tin? villages, but wear a little billet of wo(k 1 eu8|)Cnd(jd 
from a string round the loins, ’which lumgs in front and serves as a sort of covering, 
especially wheir they are seated, in their ihvorite position in the porch ori the edge of 
the raised floor of the h(»use. ^ They l<Jok as if* they were tioketted for sale. 

♦ Compare M*itL tlie ol‘ tW Kukia. 
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riivsiual appearance. 


Tlie Mi'slimi men and women are inveterate smokers. They commence at the ear- 
liest possible ago, and when they arc not sleeping or eating they are oortaiuto be smoking ; 
they use brass pipes, many of them of Ghineso manufacture. 

The Misbmis are a short sturdy race of fair complexion for Asiatics, well-knit figures 
and active as monkeys ; they vary much in feature, generally 
exhibiting a rather softened phase of the Mongolian typ(% 
hut sometimes with wjgular, almost Aryan, features, the nose higher and nostrils longer 
than is usually swm in the Indo-Chinese races. They have themselves a legend to 
a<a50unt lor this. 1 forget the particulars, hut I know it connects them in some way 
with Hindu pilgrims to the Brahmakand. 

nie. Misbrnis I am describing are divided into many clans, those best known in the 
plains are t he Tnlu ; the Maro arc to the south of the Bralimaputra. The most eastern 
that we know an' the Mizlm; {wrhaiw! they are connected with the Maintze, the 
aborigines of Y unan and other pKmnces of China. 


SliCTfON 4 .— TuK C 1 IALIK.VTA (cltOP-HAIUE.D) MlSUMIS. 

Tlu^ hill country iKmlcring on Asam, l^etwccn tlio Digaru and Bibong, and on both 

banks oi‘ the hill course of tlie latter river, is occupied by a tribe nearly allic^d to the 

people last de.scribcd as Mislimls, called Cbalikatii Misbmis by the Asanu'-stJ in (umse- 

quence of their habit of cropping the front hair on the forehead. 

Mo^iapinciii jirwitiw. couutry lies to the north of Sadiya, and their villages 

c.xkmd across the Sub-llimalayaii range to the bowlers of 'JHlKd. Tlie hills being loftier, 
it is more rugged and (litfieult of access even than the countrj'^ of the Tain Mislmiis. 
So difliculi ind(!(Ml, that though we have had aggravation enough, an expedition into 
the interior of their country has nevcjr been atk'inpted. I have b(*eu informed by 

the Kbamtis that one route to the jilaius trav(*rs(*d by the Cbalikabis is jdoiig the 

cliffs of the Bibong river. The path is generally a nan'ow lodge winding icund a 
pveenpiee, but in one iilaee there is no hsdge ! onlt/ holes in the face of the rook for 
the hands and feet. The pro])or name for the. Clialikata elau is, if I ivcolUict 
right, Midlii. They are gwoitly detested and mistrusted by their neighbours, tin; 
Abors aud Tain, and thijy are much dreaded by the Sadiya populatifHi in consocpierMse 
of the pi-owliiig expeditions to kidnap women and eliildreii. They aw> full of dec<Mt. 
They (amie down in innoceut looking parties of rmin and women to the }»hiins, appareutly 
gimning under the weight of the baskets of mewdiaudise th<!>y are importing for btvrter. 
They proceed thus till they find an unprotected village,, then throwing aside their 
fictitious loads, they pounce on the women and children, and carry them off to the hills* 
They thus attack villages of Tains and Bigdru Mishrajs, as well as Asaracse villages, 
but they are afraid of the Alxxrs, who are always on the alert. 

'JMu.'! Midhi have some villages situated in low hills, about Id miles to the west of the 
Bibong gorge, which are accessible, and whidi I have visited* I much regret that I have lost 
my journal of tliis expedition undertaken in company with Captain Comber in 1856, as wo 
have no published aiscount of the Midhi, and I liave now nothing but my memory to trust to. 

The inhabitants of the villages I visited were, in those (hiys, in liabits of intercourse 
with the plains, and frecpieiikd tlie Saikwah market. Wilcox tells ns that they opposed 
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Captmn Bedford in his attempt to ascend th<i Bibong river in 182(5. The atteinj)t to visit 
their villagtis had been made by that officer, but the peo))le came down in large num- 
bers to the river, and showed themselves so unfriendly, that Captain Bedford deenu^d it 
expedient tn retire. 

The villagt?s belonging to the people then so liostilo are those we visited, and wo 
found them very friendly. I I’ccolloot being much struck with a (jonsiderate act of 
delicate attention on the part of the women of the first village? we (?aino to, Anau- 
dia I tliink. The march from the river to this vilJagt? was a long one, and tlmro was 
no source of water on the? road. When we got, rather more than lialf way, and our 
people were suffering greatly from thirst, we came upon a group of girls with deli(;iou8 
spring water in new vi^sels mad(? of the great hollow hamboo, called the ‘ kaku lians,’ 
who had (?ome thus far to meet, welcome, and refresh us. 

The villages contained from 10 to 30 houses, each very lightly fram<Hi; they were 
long and narrow, about 00 hiet by 12. One side was a naii'ow 
passage from end to cud, the remainder was divided into small 
apartments in some of which were seats, — a sign of civilization not often met with in 
Indhm huts. 

The (34ms rejoice? in very sonorous names as Alundi, Alunga. Th(?y are hereditary 
chiefs, and hav(? (?ousid(?ral)le influen(?c over tln?ir clansmen, hut uo power over tlanr 
persons or property, and no authority to punish crime or even to take? notice of it. llie 
notions of the Midhi on this sul)j(?ct are truly savage. If an injury is inflicted on one of 
tlK'm by a m(?ml)(?r of anotlua* tribe, it is incuni,lK?ui, on the tribe of the injured party to 
avenge it ; if one of his own trils? olTend, it is the business of flu? pt'rson offended only, 
lie has no law ex(?{'pt that which he win hike in his own hands, and l)etwet?n p(?ople in 
tin? .sajne village? feuds are thus perpetuated for ng(?s. 

I was told of some very large villa, g(?s in the int(?rior, and I have heard IVom r(?leas(?d 
(?aptivcs of chiefs of great weal tb in cattle and slaves. One or two of these greiit m(?n 
oocasionnlly visited us, but g(?nerally there was caus(? of (pi.ari-el between us that k(?pl, 
them iu their hills. The mimher of wives a man poss(?issos is witli them, as >vitb the 
I’ain, mi indication of wealt.li, soim* chi(>fs having as many as sixte(?n. Marriage ceremony 
there is, f believe, none; it is simply an affair of purchase, and the wonu'u thus ohtairu'd, 

if lliey can h<? c'iilled wives, ai'e uot much iMiuud by the tie. 
The husbands do not expect them to he chaste; they take no 
cognizance of their temiioravy Homma so long as they are not d(?privexl of their senic?es. 
If a ni.an is dispossessed of out? of his wives, he lias a privatt? injury to av(?ngt‘, and 
fakes the earliest o])])ortunity of retalial ing, hut he cannot see that Iht? woman is .a hit the 
w orse for a little incont iueney. 

The Midhi, likt? the Mishpiis jireviously desci-ihed, arc a trading people. Largt? 
parties art? continually on the mtm? trading with Tiiiet. On sut?h occasions, men send 
their wives if they cannot go thcnis(?lves, and to any one who has setni Iioav the men 
and w omen pivnniscuoiisly dicowffc at night, the cxee(?(iing com})laisaru?e of thcliushand 
will not appear wonderful. 

The color of th(‘ Midhi van'es from dark hroAvn to tlu? fairness equalling that of a 
European brunette. Some amongst them have i-ich v(?<l lips and ruddy comiilexions, aud 
1 have? set'll Mielhi girls that W'ere dt?eidcdly good looking, hut their hi'auly is terribly 


tic. 
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niarml by tli(‘ir peculiar method of cropping the hair. Tlic front hi^ iscumbed down on 
. , the broM', then cut straight across fwin ear to ear, giving thettt fore- 

heads ‘ vilhmous low,’ and they aa-c; generally begnmed with dirt 
The back hail* is collated in a knot behind, and secured with long bodkins of bone or 
porcuj»iue quills. The men wear wickca* helmets tliat come down m front right to tiie cye- 
])i*ow, and nnlike modem bonnets are large enough to cover the chignon behind. This 
gives them the appearancso of having very large heads (they have not got small ones) and 
\ ei*y scowling countcnanec^i. Their features are in fact of a coarse Mongolian typt^. The 
faces flat and broad, the nostrils wide and round, and the eyes small and oblique, hut these 
elmractcristics, thougli stronger in the Midhi than in th<; Tain Mishmi, arc less marked 
in the former than they are in the faces of their neighlKiurs — the Ahors. It has alwnys 
struck me that the Midhi women are comparatively taller and liner creatures than 
the num. 

Notwithstanding the had character tliat I have given them (and 1 would not ven- 
ture to hav(! done so on any authority hut their own), t hey nr(? the most ingenious of the 
family; they have learnt to utiliwr lor clothing many of the fibrous pbmts that grow 
wild in their hiUs, us avcU us cotton and wool. 

I'hey were ])rol)ably the first ]>eop1e on this side of tlic Himalayas to discover the 
% aluablc propcrticis of the llhea «<><?</, and many olbfn*8 of the nettle trilK* ; with tlu! 
fibre of one of tb<;s(' nettles they weave a cloth so strong and siifl' that, made into jackets, 

it is used bv themselves and by the Ahors as a sort of armour. 

Arts &t‘* *' * 

They supply themselves and the Abel’s with clothing, and their 
textile faliries of all kinds always sold well at. the Saikwah market. It was very 
interesting to watidi the barter that took place there l>etwc(m these suspicious, excitahle 
savages and the cool, wily traders of the plains. TJic former took salt chiefly in exelmngo 
for the coinmoditi(‘s they brought down, and they w-ould not submit to its being 
raeasui'cil or weigli(*{l to them by any known process. Seated in front of the trader’s 
stall, tliey cjuitiously take from a well-guarded liaski't one of tlui arliclos they wish 
to exchange. Of this tlnsy still retain a bold with their toe or their knee as they 
jilimge two dirty }»aws into the bright white salt. Tluiy make an attempl to transfer 
all they can gi*asji to their own basket, hut the trader, with a .sweep of his hand, knocks 
off half the qiuinlity, and then there is a fiery altercation, wiiiirh is generally terminated 
by a concession on the part of the tnuler of a few additional pinches. In addition to the 
cloths, the Chalikalas bring to market large c|nantities of liees-w^ax, ginger, and chillies. 

The costume, with the exception of the h(;a(l-dress, is v(‘ry similar to tliat of tlie 
Tains, hut the jaektds worn by the women arc; larger and are 
sometimes tastefully cmhroidcjred. This garment is gcuerolly 
w orn ofKsn, exposing an ample bust heaving under ,a ponderous weight of agate 
and ghiss heads. Their favorite w'capons are straight Tibetan swords, daggers, 
l)Ow.s and cross-bows, and they arc the only tribe who always can*y poisoned aiTows. 
Tliey liavo neatly-made oblong sliields of buffalo hide> attached to w'hich, inside, is 
a (piiver full of fiucly-raado poisoned ‘]Kmgis;’ with these they invariably garnish the 
])atli by whieli they retreat with their prey. 

By an exchange* of weapons, w'aiTitms become sw'orn cxiinrados, and if one falls, it is 
the duty of the other to avcuige his fab? and recover his skull. 
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For tiki cutertainmont of tlieir guesta, the people of one village that wc visited got 
Amuwjmpnts ^ characteristic dramatical entertainment. The fii*st 

scene repWiseutod a peaiieful villager tdth his children hoeing 
the ground, and singing and conversing M'ith them as if utterly nncouscioiis of danger. 
A villanous-looking crop-head glides in lik<i a snake scarct? seen in the long grass, 
takes note of the group, and glides away again. Pnisontly armed savages are soami 
in the distance. They tjonio gindiuilly and stealthily on, till within a convcnituit 
di.stance tliey sto]) and watch their prey like so many eats, tlum there is si rush in, 
the man is supposed to he killed, and the childnm carried sev(*e(;hmg away. 

This was followed hy a dance. The GSim dnjssed liiras(ilf in rohes similar to tho.s(‘ 
worn by the Mishmi pricists, dcserihed hy Monsr. ICriek, and danced a stately nu'asure Avilli 
a young woman also similarly robed. I recollect being mneb struck with tlie imposing 
appearance of the dresses worn on this (K^casion, but 1 am unable to descril« tbcm accurately. 

The rol>e of t in? female was ampler than usual, and had a fringe of more tlu\n a 
in bn'adtli. She b(»re aloft, as slu? moved, a small drum wbicdi gave forth its sound al 
every motion. The mal<^ perform<‘r had a head-dress with horns, a liroad ladt round bis 
waist with an enormous brass biickh', according with the popular notion of a bandit's 
girdle, and across the body was worn tin* singular embroidered sliouhler-beit with its ])eal 
of small bells. This was a religious <lanc<s uswl at futn'rals and otlun* (;erenjonies. 'Pbey 
„ bury theiv dead in the wood awav from the village : a idaee is 

JJuiialw, ■ , * ' ^ . 

<‘leared in t he forest in which t gra\ t> is niad«', and the remains 
ol the deeea.sed and his anns ami clothes arc deposit<Ml in it. They tlu'ii damu^ over it. 

I have met with no pi'oph* so entirely devoid of religions feeling as are theX^dialikatas. 

I had long eonversatious on tlie subject with s<>v(‘ral of the 
elii(‘fs, and they utterly rejcA'ted all notions of a tuture state, 
or o( immortality of nnv kind. The s])irits they proiutiated wtTC, they deelav(‘d, mortal 
like tlieinstdx es, and though tlnw admitU'd there must liave been a. <‘r(ntor, they flatly 
denial that the Ix'ing vho called into existence tlnnr hills, rocks, riv('i's, foro.sts, and 
ancestors could still Ik? alive. M<*n die and worms cat them, is their cre<‘(l. hut when I 
suggested that tht'ir custom of j)laciug in the grave, with the d(?ad, W(^a))ons, fo(K.l, and 
clothes mu.st have- originated in sonu* idea that lli(‘ spirit would iTgain such things, 
they said, it was nothing of lh(‘ kind; it w.aschmc as a mark of airc<;tioii to their depart'd 
v('lative, — a feeling that indisposed them from using w hat h(; had ns(‘d, and thus l)enelit- 
ing by bis death. 
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The next tribe in geograpbieul ord(?r ar»> tin' Aliors, or as tlu'V call tlu?inselves the 
Padain. It has been said that the Abors, Alislimi, and Midhi an^ of common origin, 
but tlu're appears to be vwy little, if any, ulliiiity in their languages, and in custom, 
habits, religion, and uotion.s of goverimieiit, no two people could Ix' more dissimilar. 
Now as tin? Alidbi and radaiu cultivation is only separated by a small rivt'r, it, is in- 
eonceiviible that kindred pe»jd(? slionld for ages be thus contiguous and yid show no 
trace of tlu' common ongiu assigned to them. I think it vnll b** found that the Alishmi. 
including the Midlii, are of neai-er kin to the A1 iuoiib.'s, the .supposed aborigines of Yun.au 
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&(?,, tliaii to the tribes south and west of them, whilst the Pjklam and theii' cognates 
are of nearer affinity to the Tibetan. 

(Commencing with the Padani on the banks of the Bibong riYor, we have, in ti»e 

(},of,naj>hicaliH,Hitio,u i^o^'tbom barrier of tlie valley of tlu^ Brnhinaputra, a chain of 

tril’es occupying the W'hole of the hill country bc^twoen Asam 
and ^’ibet (between the 95" 40' and 92* ptirallels of east longitude), to the north of the 
Luck impiir and Burmng districts, Avhich all evid(‘uce, i)hy8i(uil, psychicalj and pliilologi- 
<*al, pi-ovc to be one people, though they ar<^ known to ns under the diffin*ent names 
A hors, Mill Miris, Ba plas or Bophlas and Akas. The Kagas occupy a soinewliat similar 
an-ia of the hill country l)etweon Asam and Burmah on tln^ opposite side of the valley. 

Proceeding, {is 1 {im now taking itiy narrative!, dow^i the v{ilh!y, the fiiwt Ahor or 
l^itUuu village that W'c come to is Boinjir on the Dibong. This uinst bav*! lxH?n <*stab' 
Usbed within the hist 40 yi'ars, as it w'as not there wii(!n Captains Bedford and Wilcox 
<‘xplor(!il the riv(?r. J t is a eomiiaet villagt! of some twenty or thi)‘ty houses on a high 
bank overlooking ji western brau(!h of the river, strongly stockad(!d, jind was evidently 
pljua'd heix! as an outpost of tin! contederate Pfidarn st<’it(!s to resist tlu! encroach mt!nts 
and prevent the mamuding expeditions of the Chalibitas. 

Th(! term * AIkw,’ .signifying btirharons and ind('p«*ndent, is, by the Asaniese, applied 
v(!ry indefinitely to {ill the indepe.ndmit IiiU tvilios on both siih's of the V{il)ey, Imt it 
is moiv esp(*cially tli <5 appiillation of the gn'jit s(!i!tion we {ire about t«) trcwit; of. Tin* 
wonl in alKiinesc? is opposed to Bori, which means dependent. It luis tlii! same signiti- 
eation as Ufaltca and Bi’-malmt {i])[»lie!d to tlie (iaros. 

'I’he Alioi-s on or neiir the Bibong river {ind Iwitweim tluit river and the Birjmo, 
(Ine nortli of the station of Bibrugarb, call themsedves Padam, It has bi'cn assnunal 
tliat tliey an^ in some nierisure dejKMident on the kindr(!d elans oecn|;>ying the loftier 
ranges bidiind tlicin, but I beli(>vc tluit the villages of the ’I’i'uhim, bordering on Asam, 
are hirger, {iiid in all respircts more flourishing than those in the interior, and I. am 
inclined to think that they (!i)nsi(ler tljcmselves as indi^pcmdent o(’ their noidbeni as 
of tJieir southern maghhoui’s. Som(!jimes greiit counidls of the diflerent setthrinents 
{ue convened, {ind then, if they iigree, they aet together as confed<M*{it(! states, Init eaeb 
community in its iuhmuil alfairs is goverm!d by its own laws d(.*vise(l and {uhuinistcri'd 
on purely denrujratieal jirimriples 

Membu is the largest, of t]u*se noighhouring lYidani settleimnils. {Uid is nrported to 
he the most influential in tlu' (‘onfederabi eoumrils. It wars A'isited bv Wilcox in 
1S25, and by tlu* lat(! luenteimnt .hredmaek (Jrey K<l<‘n, Doctor B.. Moir, {ind mysidf in 
1855, and I cannot belter dcvscrilK! the people {ind the IVularn generally than l>y giving 
extracts from the jouriuil in which my impressions on seeing them w ere {it the time 
vt'cordefl. 

The vilhige is built on {i range of hills vising from a small stixwn ealh'd the Sbiku, 
about four mil(‘s from the conflueuci* of that stream with tlie Dibong. It 0 (?cupies some 
20 {uires of rocky, craggy ground iit ditfereut (iknatious, A Jirying about 2'J() feet. It is 
sb«‘lter(!(l by lofty peaked hills tluit, as you IcKik towards the north, embrace it on thvi!e 
sides. To the south from the (deA'atixl sites, a tine vi(!W of tlu! plains of Asam is 
obtained. The eourse of the Bibong riviT from tbe hills to its junction with the 
Brahmaputra luitl many miles of tlie comhiiiod liver are dis(!ernible. 
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Tlio lipuses are nearly all of the same size, about 50 fcjct in leujjth by 20 in 
lIouiKfs. breudtb, with a verandah or jxmdi, one lieaHli and no irmov 

enclosure. 1’bey arc a])parcntly not intended for the aeiioin- 
inodation of more than one married couple, (lirls till they arc married (K’cupy :ii. 
nijfht tlu' .same bouse as their fatlu!i*s and motlu‘r.s ; lioys and young men arc not 
permitt(‘fl to do so, and when a man maiTies, ho and Ins brid(? leave the jmtcmal 
root and sot up a housci for tlunnsclv'cs. In huilding this they are assisted by tin* 
eommuiiity, and all the component jiarts having been previously collected, pre]mr(id, 
and arranged, the house; is fi’juncd, floored, tliatcluid and ready for their n;eeptiou in four 
and t\ve;nty,hours. 

I laid an ojiportiinity of seeing a house thus commeneed, and of watching its progress. 
Next day it Avas eomplctiHl and oc<;upi(‘d by tin; young coujih;. 

In trimming and titting the frame-work of timber, some art Is displayiMl ; the flooring 
of Ixunboos is four feet trora the gnmnd ; the Avails and tin; doors arc of planks, ami tlu' 
thatehing, Avhieh comes down on all sides as low as the flooring to keep olf the high 
a inds, is of grass, or mori* commonly of dried leaves of tlic Avild plantain. 

A.S we could only sec a portion of tlu; village at om; view, it Avas difficult, to estiin.atc 
the nuniher of houses, and from the inliabitaiits, Avhose, notions 
of arithmetic are limittsl to tlu; Ciniiroeratiou of their linger.s 
and toes, I could get no information, i^roni one crag 1 c-ounted one hundred and 
lU’ly, the low(T and most compact part of the town, Tlu;rc arc probably a.s many jiioj'i' 
on tlu; outskirts. All round, hairiboos and jack trees are planted and carefully fenced: 
oiu; of the most influential men has m*ar his house a grov<; of beautiful palms .surrounded 
1)y a ] oo.se stone wall. 

The inhahitiuits arc' aacII supj)li<*d with AAuter; there arc; several elcA'atcd springs, and 
the discharges iVoin these aw* collected and carried to ditfereni 

nalor-Mippht's. 

jiaris of the villag<*s in acjneducts or pip(;s of bamboos, from 
which a bright, j>urc stream continually floAvs. Notwithstauding these privileges, water 
i.s si'ldom used lor ahlutiouary purposes. The Abors consider dirt an autidotc to cold, 
and positiv(;ly (dicrish it. 

In a conspicuous part of the A'iHage is the Morang or tuwn-hall. This is in tlu* 
... , same stvlc of arehitc'cture as the priA’atc houses, but it is 2(M) feet. 

Tins l*.»Nvii-halI. * 

in hnigtli and has 1(5 or 1,7 liw'plaees. The assemblage that nu't 
me there consisted of about IUM> adult mtiles, and sm iuliuitc; uumher of small boys, Avho 
took up ohsorving positions on the rafters. 

Tlu* head-.nu‘n, cld«‘rs or (.Jams, congregated WAiind the (;eutral fiw*place. No one is 
})ertnitt(*d to arrogate the position of the chief, hut hew; sat 
llokpdng, a short, stout, jolly looking individual, who, from tlu* 
infltiemrc lie exewdsed generally in the ass(;mhly, especially when a call to order Avas 
necessary, and from his maHtier ol’ opt*uing the debate, I Avas inclined to consider as tlu* 
chairman or pw;sidont, and iii eluirgt* of tlu; fon'ign relations of the state. Then (;ame 
Ijoitem, the Nt^Ator of the rcpuldi;, the first of tlu*ir orators, the great repository ( I’ 
tnulitiorial lore, aaIio expatiated with spirit and .strong enthusiasm on the ronouni, virtm- 
and valour of the lYidam race. N(;\t came .Tulong, the w,ar Auinister, a young man oi 
stalwart frame, tall and well built, with a fine open cmintcaance, the most trusty friend m- 
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dangerous foe of all the Membu uotahles. Then there was a farCtiOits demagogue called 
.Taluk, who appeared to be the leader of the opposition. 

The notables moot daily in the Morang for the discussion of affairs of state, and are 
kex>t amply supplied with liquor all the time they jtre so employed at tho public expense, 
'fho most imjiortant and the most trivial matters are there disouased. Apparently nothing 
is done u'ithout a consultation, and an order of the citizens in Morang assembled is issued 
daily regulating the day’s work. The I'tisult is raphlly promulgated by the shrill voices 
of boys who run through the village giving out the order in a clear monotone like a sti-eet 
cry. I heawl it thus jn'oclaimed, that in honor of our arrival the next day was to be a holi- 
day, and that the w^omen and children might all go and sec the queer-looking.^trangera, 

I found that no piesents were ojm'uIv nMjeivod hy the Gt\ms or notahles for 
^ . , , themselves. Evei-vtliiug given cm public grounds is lodged in'tho 

Cnmnial Codi?. r ^ 

coiiimou treasury tor the beuent ot the whole body cov|ronite. 

Belonging to the Moj-ang are public pigs, poultiy and other possessions to bo used as 

oecjjision requires. Tines, J'orfeituros, and escheats ai*e similarly approjiriated. In regard to 

j>ei’aons acjcused of esrime, the system is just the reverse of that dc.scrihed {is in force 

amongst the Chalikatas. The crime of an individual is tnuittsl as a public disgrace to 

be expiated by a public sacrili<?e.. The culprit has eventually to Iwiar the ex|>en.so of this ; 

it may therefore be rogawled as a fine, hut the prace-sa of rtsilization is most singular. 

Suppose it to bt» decrt*ed that a pig is to he sacrilieed. The ‘ Raj,’ thjit is the community, 

sippnqjriute the first animal of the kind in good condition and private property that eoTm?.s 

to hand. The owner is at liberty then to fix his own value uptm it and inseovcr it as Injst 

l»e can from the tmlprit. It iimy be said it would liave l)ecn simpler to have jwoccHHied 

ill the first iustance against the property of the offbnder ; hut when all are judges who 

wall eorulcsecnd to act as sheriff’s offit^er ? The .sy’st<^m adopted provides an executive 

without any trouble te the Raj or expense to the estate. 

There is no power vested ill the coniimmity to teko life or inflict corporal ])unish- 

ment on a free-horn citizen, hut slaves may l>e put to death, and I Itcard of oiu‘ that hail 

been so tioudemned by the Rjij lor having setluetHl si freohorn girl. 

Tlic Moriuig is occupied every night hy all the haeludors in the vilbigt*, Ijoth 

freemen and slaves, and w ith them a caa-tain pro])ortiou of th<^ inarvled men {irt* night ly 

on duty% so as te constitute togtdher ii sufficient available foret? for any (Hintingtaury of 

attack, fire or otbor 7 )ublie emergemy. 

1 witnessed an instan<-e that forcribly impress<.*d me willi tlu* ])ractic{il utility of this 
in.stitution, and of the I'eady alacrity and good feeling and disci jiliiu; of tlus body that 
constituted it- 


A woman, a widow witli tw^o ehiltlren, one an infant at the hreust, the other a 
hoy of three or four yeara old, had gone te the farm early in tlio morning, Jind on reiuthing 
it sin? tied the .small child on the hack of the hoy, ami set to work at her field. When 
she gave over work for the day and wfis jireparing to ri'tnrK, the children iveix.! missing; 
she searched till evening ivithout succe.ss, hut wji.s not much alarnu'd as she hojHHl thty 
had gone home, but when at night .sht? lawrluHl her home and found no cliildreu, tlien she 
maite her caaes heard througli the village, and soon they I'caiduxl the Morang. 

There sat the village youth and men on duty i“oiiud tlu; hlfizing hearths carousing, 
hut at this poor widow’s soiTowing cry at once they rise and go forth prepared to jiass 
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the ni^ht ^in sejirehing for the h)8t children. There was no discussion ; no mandate was 
sent forth, no apathy was shown, no excuses wore inatlo. Tlie widow's appeal was at on(!e 
I’espouded to hy lamovolent action. There was no delay exe<ipt to prepare toi’chos, and in 
a very few nunuh's a hand of not less than 100 young men, jmned and equipped, follow’cMl 
the woman to the scene of the disaster. They h?ul not returned when we left the village 
in the morning, and I newer heard the result of the expedition. 

Loss(« of eJiildreu in the manner described are said to he of freqau'nt oc 5 Curreno<*. 
They are most probably kidmipped hy tin; Chalikatas, but this thr; I’adnm will not 
admit. Tlnsy ass<;rt tliai th(> spirits of the w'oods hide lliem, and tliey rchiliah^ on the 
spirits by cutting down trees till they fijul them. 

This causes a gr<*Mt (jommotiou amongst the spirits : ‘ What's the row now says om' ; 
'Oh,’ replies another, 'tholYMlam have lost a child.’ ‘Thcnwdioeverhas gol.it giv»‘ ii 
uj) (juick, or the rascals wont l(5av(} us a tree.’ Tlicn the child is found in the foi'k of a 
tree or some other oul-of-thc-w'ay pla(;e. 

The religitm oi' the Ahors consists it) Ji iK'lief in fht'se sylvan, deities, to each of wdioni 
sotne yinrtieular <lepartm(Mit in tl)e destiny of man is assigned. 
They have no medicine for the sitdc : for <.>vcry disease there is a 
spirit, and a ,saerili<;e fo that spirit is the only treatment attempted. A mountain call<Ml 
lligani is the favorite abode of tlx' spirits, and is beltl in gT('at {iw’c. "No ont; can return 
from its summit, coiisoiuently its mysteries ant nndis<!los(*d. 

I’hey acknowhsige and adore, otic suprt'iue Ixung jis the gisait; father of all sind believe 
in a future stabs the iiondition Of wlii(?h will in some m(\‘isui‘<^ d(qM*nd on the life led here 
heloAV ; hut on tliis qiu'stion their id)‘as ni*e undefined, and it is probable that .some of them 
ai’(' derived from tlu* Hindu. I bare beard them speak of a judge of the d('ad ; but as 
they gave liis name as ‘.lam,’ they w-er)*. )io doubt t.hinking of the ‘ Yama’ of .Hindus. 

l’h('y have no hereditai’v priest hood, Imt tliore are persons calUid Deodai’s w'ho acquii’t' 
the j)ositiou of augui’s or stxdlisayers IVorn their superior knowdedge of omens and how' 
to ohs<n've them. -The <'xainination of the enlruils of birds and of a pig’s liver appears 
to ho the rno.st usual metluHl of divination. On visiting Bomjir, a pig’s liver wsis brought 
to nui on a tray, and 1 was asked what I thought of it. 1 said it was good, hetiltljy looking 
Ih'er; they re]>li(‘d, ‘Ibit what does it reveal in regnrd to yonr intentions in visiting nsr 
I suggested they sliould find that out Irom my words and hjoks. I’lu'y rejoined that tin’ 
Avoi'ds and fa<H^s of men were «‘ver fallacious, hut that pig’s liver nev);r deceiA'od them ! 

In regai-d to their sju-rifutos cme iniit is pfirtieularJy w^wth uoticring. In eases <'f 
.siekness or death, w hen a milhuu or a pig is olfered no one is alloived to share tln^ feast 
with tin? gods but tin? old and infirm, w'bo, as poor and su|)erannuat<?d, may lx? regai'ded 
tis on the parish, and who live-in the Morang at the public expetise. 

'.riicy are said to bold as fovdijlate htiy cngageun'iit comf?nted by an interebangc of 
meat as food ; this is called songinung. Each paj^ty to the engjigem(?nt must giim to the 
f)tJier sotne nuimal to be killqd £ind eaten ; it is not neees.sary that tln?y should eat togt^tber, 
or that the feast bo held at the. sjimo time. Tln?y i»n’Sonted nn? with a tine bull mitbuu, 
!ind 1 pui'cbased and gave tliem a similar animal.* 

* 1 inlornu'd not loiifjf tinil, ^1tliou;,xh sinup iMY visit, to M<*oiV)o \\r Itavo lout sovuni! bnivliuH with iliu 
iiip. oonlt'tloruc;^' of wltifh lint iibovf is ti)« have roinal-o'd |)<. rUvi.ly iVinnUy and loyal to lltidr onj 4 ay:uiiu in 

witli nu‘. 

a 
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'il'lie Deodar ,£?are me the following legend of the origin of the race : — 

The human family are all descended from one common mothOT. She Imd two sons, 
TnuHtion of ori< ' cMcst w^M? a hold hiintcr, tlie younger was a cunning crafts- 

man ; the latter was the mother’s favorite. With him she 
migrated to the west, taking with her all the household utensils, arms, implements of 
figrwnilture and instruments of all sorts, so that the art of making most of them was 
lost in the hind she deserted ; but before quitting the old country she taught he.r 
lirst-boni how to forge daos, to make musical instrument from the gourd, and she hdY 
him in possession of a great store of blu(5 and white heads.* These beads and the simple 
arts known to liim lie transmitted to his posterity the Padam, and from him they 
received the injunction to mark themselves on the forehead with a cross. 

The western nations, including the* English, are descended from th(? younger brother, 
aud inherited from him and the continued iusteuetions of tiic mother their knowledge of 
science and art. 

Absolutely tlie Padam have no knowledge of arts, except what they thus account for. 
Their implements of husbandry are tlunr long straight swords, or 
r,.a„ritii ait. dfios, cvookixl Immboos to sonipe the earth, and pointed sticks 

io make holes, into which they dexteixmsly shoot the seed. Neverthelciss they have a wide 
.area and great variety of (mltivation and get good crops. Industry and the richness 
of the soil make np for all delicieneies, and seasons of scarcity are rare with them. 
They cultivates rice, cotton, tolKunro, maize, ginger, red p<5pp(n*, sugartanc, a great variety 
of esculent roots and pura])kins, and opium. Theii* cultivation is almost all in the jilaius, 
and they luive gradually exteudtid it to a distance of about seven miles from their ^^llage. 
Agjiinst unnec(?s.sarily breaking up new lands they haVc a wholesome prejudice; when the 
laud tlicy cultiiate appears exhausted they revert to that which has bei'n longest fallow. 
Uiider this system the whoh; space from th(;ir villages to th(‘ most dishint point of tlu'ir 

cultivation has iMMm cleared and appropriaUxI, and the forests 
I ni,itii> lu luid. beyond it av(? spared. The lH)undarics of each man’s clearing are 

denoted by upinght stones, and properly in cultivated and fallow land is recognistxl. 

Tin? cultivation commences from the Shiku nver, and along tin? banks of that stream 
tlu’re is strong palisading to keep the village cjsittle from trespassing. The impoidance 
of hav ing at all times the means of crossing tlie liv'er to their cultivation, has led to the 
construcition over it of a susjiension bridge of cane. Tlie canes forming the main, support 
are thrown across licams supported partly on triangles of strong timbers and jxirlly on 
growing tnais. These trees have stays to (unmtcraet their flexihiUtv, and these and all 
till? ,susp(‘nding canes are made last to the stumps of other large, tree.s, or to piers of loosiv 
stonvis. The roadway is also made of (;aiic interlaced, supported liy elliptical girders of 
the same material passing I'ound the main suspenders. , This bridge is carefully repaired 
every year, and J am informed that in about four years every part of i(, is rencweil, 

'J’iie Abors are. a miudi taller ract? than tlie IVIishmiij, but elumsy-looking and 
, si u^tiish ; tliov have strongly marked Mongolian features, and 

niv.sical nppearawo'. r>r> > » r, j ^ ,-5 

are of rather a unitorrn olive complexion. They have very 
deep ’V'(.)ief.'S and spiiak with a pi*culiar sonorous cadence, never hurriedly. The dress 


'rhi! Iilav btduls iilvovo r»*rr.iT'f?d 1;i» «iv very IuuuIkouic. TIm\v ore an exact iiniUiiitjn uf' turv{UoiMe, and vary in sIal* 
i'lvw the ciiiueiisions nf a pv.a to (.hat ol' a lar^re cherry. I believe they are made in China. 
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of iho mcij consists primarily of a loin clotli made of the hark of the Udal* tree, 11 
^ answers the double purpose of a carpet to sit u]ion and of ;t 

covtiriug. It is tied round the loins, and hangs doA\'n behind 
in loose strips about fifteen inclujs long, like a white bushy tail. It serves also 
as a pillow by niglit. The garment thus desesribed by Wibsox is seldom now seen in 
the plains, but is still worn by the Abors of the interior. When full dressexl the modern 
Abor is an imposing figure. Oohmid coats without sleeves, of their own manufacture, 
or of thf manufiujture of their neighbours, the Chalikatas, arc commonly worn. Some 
wear long Tibetan cloaks, and they w'cave a cloth IVorn their own (’otton with a long 
Ileecy nap like that of a carpj^t, which they make into waim jatrkets. On state ()c<‘nsions 
fhey wear lielm(*ts of a very striking aj)pearjmce. 'I'he foundation is a strong skull-cap 
of cane ; it is a^lorncd with pieces of hear skin, yak tails dy(‘d wd, Ixmrs’ tusks, and, 
above all, the huge Ixjak of the hiuteros. 

h'or arms they have cross-hows and common hoAA^s with arroAVS, the latter used with 
and witliout jxnsou, very long spears, daggers, and long straight- 
cutting swords. By their OAvn account it is on the latter Aveapon 
tJiey chiefly rely in AAarfare, and they are fond ot‘ exhihitiug tlnnr skill in using it. 

Tlu! hah’ of both males and females is close croj)ixHl ; this is done by lifting it on 
the blade of a knife and chopping it. with a stick all I’ouiul. The prsudux; of tattooing is 
riisorted to by both sexes, '.riu* men all A\ear a cross on the foreheml botW('cn the 
eyebrow’s. The women have a small cross in the bolloAV of tJic upper lif) immediately 
und(n’ the nose, and on both sides of it aboA'^c and below' the mouth are strijjcs, 
g('nenilly, hut not ahvays, seven in number. 

The dn^s of tlui females Jis ordiuarily setm (X)iisists of two cloths, blue and red in 
^ broad strij)es. One round the loins forms a pettieoat just rca(di- 

ing to the knees; it is n’.tained in its position l)y a girdle of 
<*ane-wn)rk : the other is folded round the bosom, hut this is often disjx’used svith, and 
the* exposure of the person ahoA’c tlur waist is (wid<*ntly eonsuhned no indelie^acy. 'I'ln^ir 
necks aix‘ profusely decorabxl with sirlugs of heads reaehiug to lln? waist, atnl the 
lobes of the «irs are, as usual Avith the hill i*aee.s, enormously <listended for deeovalive 
purposes. Hound the aiikle.s, so as to set oil’ to the best adA’autagt; the linei sAvell ol the 
hare leg, broad hands of very finely plaited camswork arc tightly laced, and soin<* of 
the belles, most j»artieulav about tlnm’ p<‘rsoual app(*aran(:e, Avear tlnvsc* anklets of 
a liglit blue tinge. But the most singular artude of theii- attij'ir vcmiaius tu be deserilx’d. 
,\ll fi'iuahjs Avith pr<d.ensions to youth av(w suspcnidwl in front from a string round 
llie loins a roAv of J’rom tlm'e to a dozim shell shaped embossed jdates of bell-nietal from 
about six to three inches in diameter, the largest in the middk', th<* olbers gradually 
(liminishiug in vsi/,e as they a])pr{iaeh the hips. Tlu*se plates ratth^ and cbiiikas tluw move, 

like ])risoaers’ (daiJus. Very young girls, except for warmth, Avear 
ij,)thjug but these apixmdages, but the smallest of the s(‘X is mwea’ 
seen Avitbout them, and oven adult finnales a rii (»fteti seen Avitb no other covering. At 
Bomjir 1 AA'itnesse’-d a dance in Avhieli they divested themsedves of everything (ds(\ and 
btdiaved in a verv indecorous maimer. 
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Miirvinices. 


lu featiii’C and complexion tlio Abor M'omen are a coarse typo of the Cliinose. They 
are not so ruddy nor so good looking as the Mislunis. Many of them are disfigured 
with goiti‘(>, and their antiimthy to the use of water and their very unhecoming coiffure 
fcak(' greatly away from theii* personal appearance. 

Tliey are hard worked, hut the vrhole hunhm of field labor is not thrown upon them, 
as is the custom amongst most of the hill tribes. Wives are treated by their husbands 
with a consideration that strikes on(* as singular in so rude a race ; but 1 have scon other 
races as rude who in this respect are an example to more civilized people. It iir Iwcause 
with these rude people tin; inclination of the ptjrsons most interested in the marriage is 
consulted, and polygamy is not praciised ; 1 do not say it is the rule, hut it iseortainly the 
prevailing practice of the IMdam to have only one wih?, Tliey spoke with contempt of 

those who had a pliunlity, and I was assured l)oth by the Memhu and Siluk Abors that 

the lYidam gencraJIy rcpudiatf^l the custom, as leading to jars and diHsensions. I was in- 
formed tliat in (lie Mfnuhu village there was only one individual with more ihan one wife. 

Marriages are sometimes sodtled by the parents, hut generally the young jK'ople 
arrange these affairs for themselves, and IVom all T <;ould learn 

a feast is th<‘ only eeremony required to ratify and declare the 

liappy event ; but it is enstoinary for a lover lu show' his irudinations wlulst courting by 
presenting his sweethcarl and her parents with such d(di(m*ios as field mice and squimds. 
In a BO(;iety where nil, except slaves, arc equal iu rank, and wdiere the productive in- 
dustry of a man and his wile is sntlicient to maintain them in all the ncc('ssari(;s and 
luxui’ics enjoyed by tlnar neiglilwurs, where moreover the coinmimity assist the young 
<*oupleat starting by hiiilding a house for them, fathers and mothers hav(? little bceusion 
to “ maiKPUvrc” matches. It is a faid. that amongst the IVwlam tlu^y siddom interfere : 
aud to barter their eliiUrs hapjnuoss for money w'ould Ikj rogardtid as an indcdible disgrace. 

Idle Ahors, however, viinv Avith abhorrence the idea of their girls marrying out of their 
ow'u elan, and I was gnnady assured that Avhen oneof tlie daughters of I’adam so demeans 
lierself, the sun aud the moon refuse to shine, and there is such a strilV* in tin' elements 
that all labor is necessarily suspended, till by sacrifice and oblation the stain is washed a way. 

We are (lerlain that the seitleraents of the Midhi and Mislmils extend riglit across 
tlie hills from Asam to TilKit, and that even those living nearest to tin? Briti.sh territories 
arc in habits of constant intercourse with the Tibetans. We can see that the lYulam 
have, directly or indirectly, trade Avit h Tibet, as they wear coat s, and possess fiipes of met al, 
vessels, swords, and Ixsids, of ddhebm or of Chinese maiiufaeture : but for some reason 
they throAV a A'cil of mystery oA'cr their intercourse, and always ri'pudinting direct trad<‘ 
AA'ith Idlietans, tell you of the existimcc of liarharous tribes on the high snoAA'v ranges 
behind them : and you meet Avith no one of the clan Avho will acknowledge to have jmsed 
t his harrier of saA'ages. 


Section 5. (2) — The Minis and Hill' Miri.s. 

Proceeding still down the Aalley, after cro.ssing the hill course of the Dirjmo, 
« e come on tribes nearly allied to the lYMlam or Abors Avhq are knoAvn in xisara as the 
I’arhatia or Hill Mi vis ; hut before we enter their domains it may he as Avidl to explain 
who tlie Miris of the plains are. 
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The Miris of Ihe plaitis off-shoois from the Ahors and claimed ])y tliat peoph? as 
^ ,ij runaway slaves, but there are various clans of them difTeriri" in 

extomal appeanuice, and some of these elans have been settled in 
Asam for a"es. They, houever, ke<*p miu^h to thcmselveis, hiading rather a nomadic life, 
livinjjf in bouses on stilts built on the pn^carious banks of tlu' Jlnihmaputra and i(s 
estiuiri(?s or altUunits, and (mltivatin;^ the allnvial Hals of that riv('r. With exception 
to the elan called Chutia M iris, the traditions of all of them take' them back to the valley 
of the Diliong. It is prokible they had advanc<‘d from the; north, made seUleinents in 
the counijy now o(‘cupiod by the Abors, and tlu' Latter pfs^ple, of tlu*. same nua' hut morf^ 
powerful, followiui? on th(nr footsteps pushed them on into the jilains. There an’i elans, 
the Saiengya and Aiengya, who crop their hair like the Aboi’s, and ha\ ing don(^ so the 
young women attatdi to the cro])p(;d ends an ornament fringe of eowTi<?s and brass, w^hielj 
gives them the appeai’aru'e of being wigged in a. very lantasti<.* m.'inmw. Other* elans 
clot he themselves and dress their hair inon* after the faslrion of the Asamese, hut they 
kcrep their blood pure and have lost none of llu* physical eharaet<Tisties of ihe tribe. 
They are of theyelhnv Mongolian typr*, tall, and ])OAV(*rfuny framed, hnt with a slotiching 
gait and sluggisb habits. They have the de«‘p-tonod voice and slow' method of speaking 
that I have notietd as (‘haraet eristics of tlu* iLbors. 

l\)r a long pc’iriod under* the Asam GovcTiimmit, the ATiris manag(*d to keep to them- 
seh'cs the entire tmde b(*twe<'n Asam and the Abors; and as being tlms the only 
medium ol commuuieation between the two peoples, they obtaincfl this name Aliri, which 
means mediator or go-betwi*en, and is tlie same w'ord as ‘ miria\or ‘ )nili|a’ used Avitli the 
same signification iti Orissa, JVi*ha])s the moriah appliwl t o the sru*rifi(*e of the Khimds is 
a cognate word, the m(*i‘iah being the messenger* or mediator hetwoen man and th(i rleity. 

I'he Alii'is in the plains have geneifilly abnndoiu*d tlu* \ ague religious notions of their* 
anc(rst.oi*s, and adopted ideas put into their heads by th(* jVvSamesrr Gosaiirs or llraliuiinieal 
pi'iests, that ea(*h of tliorn (*hose to ado]>t as tlu*ir Guru or spiritual iiistruet or : hut all 
elTorts on the part of the Hindus to wi'a-it theur tVorn their rm])ur*(5 mode of living havr^ 
utterly failed. They eat pig, fowl and beef, and drittk spirits and beer*, and have no cash* 
nrrtions about the pvc])aralion of food, 

Tlu*y keep the Asam feasts, and during the great J5ibu lestiral groups of Aliris ai’r* 
to be found amongst the gayest of the reveller’s. The Aliri gir’ls 
D.m.i.s, &<. dance the som(*what s<‘nsual Bihu darrer* Avith great spirit, and 

t hey have a. damre of their own Avhie.li is rpiite free Irom this swisuality sonu*AA'liat I’esrm- 
bling the Aia.ga .moA'<*ni(*ijt. They liaAn also a festival that fcAV of tin* uninitiated ever 
hear of. At one season of the year tlu* adult uumarried nial<*s and lemal<*s of a villagt* 
spend se\'ei*al days and nights togt'tlu'i* in one lai'ge huildiug, and if eoujrles manage thus 
to suit each other, they prrir olT and many. 

The. Aliri houses are Avhat art* e:alle.d in .Vsarn eliang-garh, i. e., houses with raised 
floors, and .sjraer? uud<‘nu*ath fm’ the pigs, ])ord(ty, Ac. Tlu* houses 
are glvirerally iir u liiu* on the hanks of the rher, and they harre 
no gai'dc'Jis or emdosurcs. Tlu* eultiA'ation is with them, as va itlr their brethi’en in tlur 
hills, apart from the village, and their gi'anai'ies are in their cultivated fields, often left 
(juit<‘ un]>i-oteeled. 'riiey trust to the isolated |)Osition for protection from alien thier e.s, 
and have jH’rfeet; confidence in the honesty of their felloAV villagers. 

U 
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Iletuming to the hills wo find, west of the Pirjmo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Danviji maiistas of the Ltiekinipur district, the Ghy-ghusi Miris ; 
itiii Jims. Siiiiik north of Bordoloni, and on both hanks of the hill 

course of the Siibaiishiri riirer. Then the Panibotia Miris, so called because in their 
journeys to the plains they tmvel part of the way in (aitioes on tliat river, and Tarbatia 
whose journey is wholly by land, whenoe Tar. These tribes having, under the Asam 
(Jovernnicnt, obtained a sort of proscriptive right to levy black-mail on the Luckimpur 
villages skirting their hills, now receive annually irom our Govenunent an equivalent 
iti the form of a mom‘y payment. 

They tell a singular story in detailing the circumstances under which black-mail 
was formerly guarsinteed to them by tlio^ A.sam Government. Tln^ had plundered some 
Asamese villages, and that Government sent an army against them which was ignomi- 
niously defeated by the hill jxJOple and fled, leaving in the hands of the victors their 
ciarup equii)ag(i and magazine. The Hill Miris not knowing to what use to apply the 
muskets, nuitchlocks, guns, and powder, detomiinetl to make a gmnd bonfire of their 
spoils, and their astonishment and dread may bo eonceived when they found tiiat the 
guns left loaded wont otf of tiiemselves and killed several of tiieir numlwsr, and when the 
grand explosion of the luagjizine took placie whicih killed many more. They thought 
that a Itaja whose weaj)on8, unliandled, had the power of inflicting such injury on his 
emnnies must be worth knowing, and they sect a deputation to him, ofl’ering tpjil>stain 
in future from plundering if tlK‘y were allowed ccrt4iiu privileges of collecting from tlie 
ryots. All they asked was readily accordtxl, and thus originated the bkw^k-mail. 

Though in hinguage and in many of their customs they resemble and are no doubt 
of conimoh stock with the Ahors, tlu'y dUrer from them g«atly in fonn of government, 
and in many social observances and customs. 

They live in small communities under heralitary dttSfs, and in some instances one 
fimiily has obtaimal sufficient influence to be a(;knowledged as 
cliitjf ovtn* clusters of communities.* They have no Morang, or 
town-hall, in wliich the (dders m<?ct and consult during the day, nor do the youths, armed 
for the protection of the village, keep Avatch by night. I^ey have no regulation for the 
safety ot' the commonwealth like the Ahors, nor docs enoh settlement amsist of only one 
fiimilv as amongst, tlin Tain Mishmis. The villages consist of ten or a dozen houses of 
as many families, Imilt, ])retty closely togctlun*, in some position rather diffumlt of access, 
and it is l(^fi, to tlu; chief to look after its safi^ty as best he can. 

The Ghy-ghasi.H are a yiooi*, meanly clad, liadly fed, ill-looking clan of stunted 
growth compai’cd with the Ahors.; their villagers cxhuul ba<!k as far as the eastern branch 
of the Suhanshiri. 

The women of this clan, in lieu of the brass plates of the Ahor lassos, wear a small 
petticoat made, of iilanumts of cane woven together. It is about 

I I o»tuiJn ^ brciulth, and fastemid so tight round the loins that it 

restrains the free use of the tliighs, and causes the women t« move with a short mincing 
motion chiefly from the knee. The women are oftim seen with nothing on but this 
singular garuumt. They Aveur their hair long, but the appearance of this tribe is 
altog< 5 the,v unprepossessing, and I will pass to tho.s(? on the oppo.site side of the Siibansluri, 
AAuth whom I am better acqiuAmtcd. J l)eli('v<5 1 am tbc only offu'cr that ever i>cuotrated 
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into their couutiy. Wilcox made the attempt, hut mex^tingr with no encouragement from 
the chiefs, he returned from tlie first rapids of the Sdhanshiri above the Asamcse gold- 
washers’ village of Patalipam. He describes the river as scarcely inferior to the (laaiges 
at Allahabad, ndth a disidiarge in the month of November of 1(),0(K) cubic feet per seconrl. 
Its course through the plains is not interesting, Jis the Imiks are low, liable to inundation, 
and covend nith jrmgle, but nothing (jaii j[>ossibly exceed the loveliness of its hill (soiim;. 

For eight or ten miles the river flows without a ripphi in gnureful sw(«‘ps round the 
Iwises of rocks that rise pn^eipitously hundnds of feet fi-om the clear mirror wdiich rc- 
th?cts them, and blend into lofty forest-clad hills. Threughout this glen the avemge depth 
of water cannot be less than sixty feet. Alwve it the stn’am is hrok(‘n by boulders into 
roaring r.i|)ids, presenting a wild contrast to its peatud’nl eurrent through the glen. 

’liic chief who befriended mo in my exciudon to the Hill Miri villages w as Toma, the 
hea<l of the liiniholia Mfris. After a jounuiy of thniti days and a half from ]’atalii>ain 
in winoes up the river, I met hitn and bis £M>oj)le at the point called Siplumukb, and 
thcncf' proecHded by land. Two long marches over a most difficult road, impracticable 
for any <|uadruptd except a goat, and iuleasibl(‘ by a bipcnl who had not tin; fr<!(‘ use of 
his hiuids as well us lu's i’eel, brought us to the settlement. My baggage was nearly all 
(UUHitHl on tlie heads of stvudy-limlad liill lasses who merrily houndc'd like rocs from one 
slippery rock to another, laughing at my slow progress. 

1 found the villages situated on hills to the north of the great, range .seen from the 
Lu(.*kjmpm- station, Avhieh I hful crossed. They were small, eonsi, sting each of not more 
tlian ten or a dozen houses two or three miles apart. Fveny A'illage had its G’fim or 
cliiei; but my friend Tetmi was looked upon as bead of tin* clan. 

On th(? arrival of the first British officer ever seen in the bills, fowls wm-e’ kille.<l in 
e\(irv village by augurs with tlu? view' of aseertuining, from the app(>arauee of the <'n- 
trails, if the visit bodeil them good or ill. Fortunately Ihe ojneu.s w(!ni all immouiicod 
iavorable, and tlie people vied with each other in treating me and my pariy with kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

A (lestM'iption of 'rcina's liousc will sntfice for all, and slunv how they live. It is 
70 feet long ; the flooring is of sjilit bamlioos on a very 

(. lie loiiHc. substantial frammvork of timber raised several feed from t he 

s;vouml; the roof has gable ends, and isthatcheil with loaves; under the gable a cross 
slojiing roof covi'rs an opim balcony, one at (?aeli end. The interior consists of one loui? 
apartment GO feet by 10, from which a passage at oue sid<\ (‘xtemlins’ tlu' entire hnigtli, 
is iiariitioned olf in the large apartiwml down the centre ; four fin's bum on hearths ot 
eartli. On one side neatly ranged were the arms, jiouehos, raareJiing equipments, and 
another portion of the hall Avas diHun-ated Avith trojihies of tlie chase; in the centi-c. 
between the Ifres, frames of hamboo susp'uded from the roof served as tallies on AvJiieh 
various domestic utensils were deiiGsited. 

Iti the passage partitioiu'd off there Avas nothing hut a row of conical baskets lim'd 
Avitli plantain leaves, in Avhidi the grain was imdergoing its process of fermentation for 
the iiroduetion of their favorite hi'verage. The liquor slowly piwcolated into oarthi'ii 
A essels placed underneath, and was removed for use as they filled. 

In the large ujiartment thc,Avhole family oat, drink, and sl(!e]> ; Tema and his two 
w ives at tlie upper end or first fire, his sous and daughters round the next, and servants 
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aud retainers round tlie tliini and fourth. Fearful of hqing pillaged by the Abors 
they do not venture to flisplay ranch property in their houses. Their stores of grain are 
kept in house's ajMirt fi*om the village, and their valuables buried. The latter consist 
trhiefly of large dishes and cooking vessels of metal, and of great collections of Tibetan 
uietal bells called doogantas, which appear to be prirxMl as holy things, and are 
sornetimos used as money. Miris pretend that they cannot now obtain these bells, and 
t Imt those they possess are heirlooms. They an; valued at from four annas to twelve rupees 
c'iwdi, according to shafHj, size and ornaments. Tliose with in.scription8 inside and out arti 
most highly ))rized. Those wthout inscriptions are little valued, and as these inscriptions 
are nothing more than repetitions of the Shibboleth, “ Om Mjlni pedmi Om” of the 
Tibetans, it is easy to see that the Miris must have l)een insph'cd by that people to treat 
them with such venemtion. The suijorstition regarding them sliould be compared with 
the veneration of the Gjw’os for the ve-sscls csiUed Diokoras; silso, it is believed, of 
inbotan manufacture. 

The costume of the ladies of this clan is elahomte and peculiar. A short petticoat 
, ^ extending from the loins to tiie knees is secured to a hroml 

Custuiuf'. 

h('lt of leat her, which is ornamented Avith brass bosses. Oiiisid<‘ 
this they Avear the singular crinoline of cane-work, Avliich I h.'iA'e described sis ofteti 
the sole gannent of the ncaglibouiing clan. The upper gfirmtuit consists of a band of 
plaited cane-vvork girding tlu^ lx)dy close under the arms, and from this in front a 
fragment of (doth depends and (;oA’'ers the breasts. This is their truA-elling and working 
dross, but at otlurr tiim's they Ana}» themselves in aJarge cJotli of th'i silk of Asamese 
manufacture, doubled over the sliouldcrs and pinned in front like a shaAvl. 

They have hriurclcts of siIaxt or e^)ppcr, and anklets of finely plaited eane or bamboo. 
Their hair is adjusted with neatness, parted in the (centre and hanging doAvn tlmir Imcks in 
tAA'^o carefully jdaited tsiils. In thoir ears they AA'(?ar most fantastic ornaments of silver, 
Avhieli it Avould be diflDicult to des(;ribe. A simple spiral screw of this metal, Avinding 
snak(5-like round the extended lobe of the ear, is iK^t uneommon .amongst unmareied girls, 
but this is only an adjunct of the corapli(;atcd (‘ar ornaments Avorii l>y marricnl ladies. 
They wc'ar round their mx^ks an enormous (piautity of largo turquoise-lik(? Ix'uds made 
apparently of fine porcelain, and beads of agate, eorrudian, and onyx, UsS Avell as ordinary 
i;lnss Ik’iuIs of all c<»lor.s. 

Tin? men of this clan have fine muscular tlgure.s, many of them tall, at least oA or fiv(? 

. , f(^et eiyhi inelu's, and in feature geuerallv ri'semhling tbe Ahor, 

FliybW*:il asi»M. ‘ , vi ^ 

luit ilioy 1iav(' admitted AHanieso into thoir IVatoniity, and the 
('xpression of some is softened by tliis admixture of race. 'J'lu'V gather the hair to 
the front, Avhor(i it protrudes out from the, forehead in a large kuob secured by a 
bodkin. Round tin? ht'ad a band <d‘ small brass or co])por knobs linked togetli(?r is 
tightly bound. Chiefs AV(?ar omaments in their eai’s of silv('r, shaped like a witwv 
glass, and quite as larg(‘. A cap of (?ane or liauilxMi-AVork with a p(;ak behind is Avoro 
Avhen travelling, and oA'cr this a piec(? (mt out of a tiger or leopard skin, ineJudiug 
the tail, Avhii'li has a droll apixtaratu'c, hanging doAvn the haeks. ITieir nether garimmt is 
a scarf Ixdwix'n tlndv legs fastened to a girdle of eane-AVork, and thoir ni){K?r robe, a cloth 
Avrapped round the body ami pinmxl so as to I’esemhie the Abors’ sl<?evcl(5ss coat. As 
a cloak and covering for their knapsack, tlii'y Avear over the shoulders a half capo, made of 
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the blaek hairy fibres of a palm-trtMj, whicli at a distanxje Icwks like a bear skin. Th(ui' 
a.rm8 are £lio bow and arrow and long straight sword, and tlie arrows are generally 
poisoned. They also make shafts from a Irambw), which is sjiid to be poisonous witlmnt 
any addition to render it so. 

Tlie time of the men is cliiefly occupied in journeys to the plains Avith loads ol' 
Ocnupatiim, (muiyista) munjit or other produce, or in hunting. They have 

various methods for entrapping animals of all kinds, from an 
elephant to a mouse, and all is fish that comes to their n(5t. The flesh c»f a tiger is prized 
as food for men ; it gives them strength and courages. It is not sidled for women ; it 
would make them too strong-minded. 

Polygamy is practised to a gimt extent by the tdiiefs ; there is no limit., hut his means 
Marriages puwdiase, to the number of ivives a man may possess, and (as 

amongst the Mislimis) when he dies, bis son or heb* will become 
the husband of all the women, excepting his mother. As amongst the llos of Singhlmrn, 
a woman is valued more on acicount of her family than her good looks, hut the chiefs’ 
daughters are generally tlu^ belles of the clan, and there is great, compcitition for a predty 
girl. The ladle of Toma’s village, when I Avas there, was a niece of his, namtd Yfiday, 
and I AA71S assured that scA^cral cliiefs had made proposals for her. Tlie price put on this 
beauty amounted to two or tiirexi mithuus, twenty or thirty jiigs, and a (juantity of fowls. 

With the p(K)rer classes a man has to work lianl to earn the mtians of buying a wife, 
and from this results in a few instaneiss the practict; of ^)olyandrJ^ 
I m.wer heard of any cases of this practice amongst Temn’s trilai ; 
hut occasional m.stances of it are met in the tribes to the east and west of them. Two 
brothers aaIII unite, and from the proceeds of their joint labor buy a wife hetw'cen them. 
Wlion the stipulated ]iric(! is paid, the parents of the hriilc invite the suitor and liis 
friends to a feast, and at tJiw (dose of it he carries olf his bride, who is accompanied by all 
law relations and fri(!nds, and a I'cturn feast is giAT.n by the brid(*groom or his father. 

The Miri women mak(5 faithful and olicdiont wives. 1 Imve often Iw^anl them (express 
th(;ir astonishment at the unbridled license of an Asainese Avoman’s tongu(% (wen in 
addressing her hnsliand. They are trained never to <;omplain or give an angiy answair, and 
eh(*erfu11y do tht*y appear to bear the hard burden imposed on them, w'hieh includes inniiiy 
tin? whoh' of the Held lalMir, and an equal share of t.h(? (ranying AAairk of tlnnr jourinys <o 
th(' plains. They sc'ldom possess any imploment solely adapted for <»,ultivation, luna; inn er 
taken to the plough, or even to a hoe, Tlw^y use thtnr long stniight daos, or swairds, to 
ch*ar, cut, and dig with. 

Each village has a eertoin cxtc'ni of ground ha Avhich their eultiAation is limited, but 
not more than one-fifth of this is under cultiAaition (“axdi season. 
They ouitivate each patch tAvo successive years, Hum sufl’er it to 
lie fallow for Ibnr or five, taking up again the ground that has Ixam longc'st fallow in liini. 
They have, like the Abors^ a superotition which (haters them from hia'aking up fresh 
ground so long as their available -fttlloAv is suflicumt, — a dread of otfivuding the sjnrits of 
w'(M»ds by unnecessarily cutting downi trees. Tlnyr crops are the aoos riet;, millets, Indian 
com, yams, sAveet potatoes, tolmceo, and red p(‘PIW'i‘ ; hut th<*y barely rc'ar sufficient for 
t heir own (!ousnm]>tion, and would oftxm he! very hard pri'sstnl for IVxkI, if it w ere not for 
tli(! largt; st(x*k of dried meat they take cart! to have always on hand. 


Cultivation. 
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Not I 0 S.S than two-thirds of the population spend several months of the year in the 
plains, and their main oecu|)atum whilst there is to procure meat and fish, dry it, and 
<?arry it Ijack to their hills. A Miri encampment, whilst this proocsss is going; on, may l)e 
snifled from afar, and the unpletisant odour clings most disagreeahly to the people, 
r(*n(leriug it desiruhle to keep to the windward of all you meet. 

The only cattle of the ox kind kept hy the Hill Miri are the mithun, and they are 
only useful as food, as their masters never touch milk. They 
have pigs and poultry in plenty, and a few goats. 

1 suppose thow are no people on the face of the earth more ignorant of arts and 
manulactimw than tlio tril)e I am treating of. Tliey art? decently 
clad, because they can exchange the wild produce of their hills for 
clothes, and tliey purchase cloths with the moni>y received from Government as black mail 
(!ominutation ; but they canuot make for themselves any article of cdothing, unless tlie 
cane hands and bamboo crinolines (lan lie so called. The most distant tribes, their cognates, 
manufacture (loarsc cotton cloths ; but though the Miris are in constant communication 
with them as well as mth the pc^ople of tlm plains, they have not the reinoti^. idea of 
weaving. Tluy cannot journey two or three* days from their village without liaving to 
ei-oss a considerable river. If it Iwi not foi*dahle, a rough raft of kdku bamboos (BambuBa 
(fifiantea) is hjistily comtruoted, hutthough constantly requiring them and annually using 
them in their journeys to the plains, they have never yet attempted to constraet a canoe. 
This is the more strange as the A hors of the Dilumg ri ver make thciui for use and for sale. 

Tlie n'Ugious obseiwances of the Miris are confined to the slaughter of animals in 
the name of the sylvan spirits, and vaticination hy the examina- 
tion of the entrails of birds wben the deities bavi; Ihct invoked 
after such sa<n*ifice.s. Tliey profess a belief in a future state, and have an indefinite idea 
of a God who presidi's in th<? region of dtqiaricd souls; but, as they call this g<Kl 
Jam Ha j a, 1 bolievi? it to he the Hindu Yama. They, however, bury their dixid as 
if they \v(‘re sending them on a long journey, fully clothed and cquippsl with arms, 

travel ling-})oucli and caps, in a deep grave surrounded by strong 
timlHirs to prevent tlie earth from pressing on them ; nor do 
they omit to supply the departed with food for his journey, cooking utensils, and 
ornaments, aceoiYling to the position he enjoyed in life, in owler tliat Jam Raja may 
know whom he has to di?al with. They attach great imjawtance to their di^ad being 
thus disposed of and buried near the gnives of their ancestors. If a man of rank and 
Inttucnee. die in the jilains, bis body is immediately conveyed to the hills to lx* so interred, 
should the disease of which he* di<?d not be deemed contagious. 

Of migrations or their owm origin the Hill Miri can only say that they were made 
for the bills and api>ointed to dw ell there, and that they wore 
originally much further north, but discoverwl Asam by following 
the flights of Iiirds. and found it to their advantage to settle on its bordoi’S. 

There «iu be no doubt that the Hill Miris do their' utmost to deter the pe-oplc of the 
w ild clans to their north from visiting the plains, but the north- 
men otx'asiondlly ereej) dow n Ixaring heavy loads of munjista,* 
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f'rtnii tlio plains. 


'i'ift'v rhii'tly dopouvi oTi tbi« ex|M»rl tio pvnviilf llienj tlih mt*ann ol’ puiuhaNin^ all they irujMirt 
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and, ^beyond lookiniy more savage and unkempt, they are undistinguishtible from tin' 
poorer class of Miris. They are described, however, as living in detached houses, as. 
whenever they have attempted to form into a society, fierce feuds and summary vengciiiuHs 
or the dread oi it, soon break up the community. Thrown on their own resoiu'ccs, 
they have acquinjd the art of forging their own daos, which the Miris know not, and 
their women weave coarse narrow cloths. 

To tho north'Wesi of the Hill Miri country we hear of a trihc, called ‘ Anka Miris’ 

Anktt Miris Asamese, who never visit the plains, hut who, from the 

accounts wo have njenivcid of them, must be very superior to th<* 
tribes of this family that we are acquainttHl with, rraembling tho Psuhuu in th<‘U- polity 

and customs. Surrounded by loftv hills, the countrv which 

llieir ptwiiion. i • i » • 

they mhabit is an extensive valley, represented as being quite 
level and watered by a branch, or perhajH* the prineiiml slrtiam, of the Sundri river, 
and richlv cultivated. 

They have fifteen large villages in ll^is valley, and broad sheets of (?ultivation. 1'hey 

irrigate the land from the river, and it gives them in ret urn rich corps, (duelly of rice. 

The w'omen wear blue or black pettieoats aud white cotbm 
CVbstiniio. , 11 . 1 . 

jackets, all of their own making. Thoir faces are tattooed, whence 

the name ‘Anka’, given to them by the Asamese. They call themselves ‘Tenae,’ 

The males have an ariiele of dress made of <?ane luinging down behind in a bushy 
tail, apjmrently like tin* under-garineut worn, by the Padam, juadi? of tbc. bark of the TJdaJ 
tree. There are other points in M'liich, difiering from the llill Miris, th(?y resemble the 
Abors of the Dihong. The Miris, however extensive the faiuily and the numbiu* of 
married eouptes it includes, all otreupy one house. Tlu^ young mim of the Tenae tribes, 
when they nmrry, have to leave their father’s house and set up lor themselves. 

The Tenae are pejUM'ahly (lisjsised, hut they occasionally have to take up arms to punish 
^ marauders, and they are saitl to do tlu? busin<;ss at on<!e etfeetually 

ami honourably. Whilst tlu'! Abors and the Miris confine 
their warfare to no(;turnal and setret attacks, and if successful in etrecting a surprise;, 
indiserimiuab'ly massacre men, women, and ehihb'en, the Tenae declare hostilities, march 
o[K‘ulv to atbw.k their enemy, aud nuike war only on men, inflicting no injury wliatmer 
on non-eomliatonts. If this b(; true, the Tenae may claim a licaring as the most humane 
ol* lielligeivuts at the next Intematioual Congress. 


Section 5. (3) — DoiuifiAs. 

Wo next come to the country of the Dophlas, of which we know very little, luit th(‘ 
jieople so called arc so nearly allied to tlu; llill Mii'ls we have Imhui desmnbing, lhat il will 
not be necessary to give a very detailed notice of them. 1 am ignoRint of the signilieation 
of the uamt‘ ‘Dophla’,* bnt^Rohinson tells us il is not recognised by tho people to whom 
it is applied except in tludr intercourse with llu* inhabitants of the plains. ‘ Bangui llie 
term in their owm language to signify a man, is the only desiguatiou they givi; themselves. 

'I’wo Inindred ami tliirty-eight Clfiins of this alan are in receipt of eom|M.msation 
for black mail from Government, dividing amongst them a sum of Its. 2, 3,1.3. 

* Journal Asiatic Hooiety, No. 11, lor 1851. 
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The numl>er of G&ms does not necessarily indicate the number of villages.' Tlie 
Dopliks affect an oligarchical form of Goremmont, and acknowledge the authority of 
from two or tlu’ec to as many as thirty or forly chiefs in each clan- Their villager are 
larger than those of the Hill Miris. They are richer in ilocks and herds, but they are 
inftwior physically, being I think the shortest in stature of this division of the hiU tribes. 

They have normally the sa-me Mongolian type of physiognomy, but from their 
. intercourse with the jKiople of the plains and the number of 

Asamese slaves, which they have by Ihir means or foul acquired, 
it is mu(!h modified and soltened, and I have sometimes seen Hophla girls with pleasing 
and regular featurcjs. Tlieir complexion varies much from olive with a ruddy tinge to 
dark brown. 

I never hoard of Bopbla priests, but Eobinson says they have priests who pretend 
. to a knowledge of divination, and by inspection of chickens’ 

entrails and eggs, declare tlie nature of the sacrifice that is to he 
offewjd by the sufferer and the spirit to whom it is to be offered. The office, however, is 
tjot hereditary, and is taken up and laid aside at pleasure, so it resolvea itself into this, 
that every man can, when occasion requires it, htHJome a prieat. Their religion (jon- 
sists of invocations to the spirits for pTOtection of themselves, their cattle, and their 
crops, and sficrificic and thank-offerings of hogs and fowls. They acknowdedge, but do 
not woi*sliip, one Supreme Being wliich, 1 conceive, means that they have been told of 
such a being, but know nothing about liim. 

Mam'ages and marital rights are the same with Doplilas as with the Hill Miris. 

Tliose who can afford it are polygamists, but polyandry is far moiv 
o jawdi-}. conunon amongst the Dophlas than amongst the costexm tribes 

A very pretty Dopbla girl once came into the station of Luckimpur, threw herself at 
my feet and in most pwtie-al language asked me to give her protection. She was the 
daughter of a chief and was sought in marriage and promised to a i)eer of her iatluT 
who bad many other wives. She would not submit to be one of many, and besides she 
Iov('d and she eloped wdth her iKdovcd. This was interesting and romantic;. She Avas at 
tin; time in a very (;oar.se travelling dress, but assured of protection she took fresh apparel 
and ornaments from her bjisket and proceeded array herself, and very pretty sin; looked 
as .she coinhed and plaited her long hair and eompbjted her toilette. In tlie meantime 
I had sent for ‘the IndoA^ed’ wdio had kept in in the background, and alas! bow 
the. romance was disi»(;lled when a duol apiiearod 1 She had eloped AA'ith two young 
men ! ! 

1’lu; costume of tb(' Dophlas is very similar to that of the Hill Miris last deseribtjd, 
exeejd that 1 do not think the .Dopbla women w'car the crinoline 

(.’riStUlUf. n 1 

of caiu5 work. 

I liave no |)arti(;ulars as to their mode of burial, but it is probably the same as that 
of tin; Hill Miris. 

'riu* Dopbla eoiuitry extends trom the hill courst; of the Sundri river to the 
Bhoroli riA'cr, comprising the hills to the north of Chedwar in 

hxtoi.t ot coniiti \ . the Luckimpitr and of Naodwar in the Tezpur District. They 

are in eoinmunication with the 'J’ihetans as they i.K>88ess many artioles of Tibetan or 
Chinest; nimiufactnre, but like the Dihong Ahore and Hill Miris, they tell wild .stories of 
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the Ravages Ijotwcen tljcm and Tibet. It is said of those savages that they go absolutely 
uakedi tind have, or assCTt that they have, an abhorrence of the smell of clothes. 

' The Doplihis ar(5 a trifle more ingenious than the Hill Miris. The women spin and 

wmve and spared much of tlie. labour of the fields that 
the IVliri women are subjected to ; but tliey are still very bacjkward 
in the commonest arts. I do not tliink they luive any pottery ; aud they import from 
/I'llvit or Asam nearly all their weapons and implements, 


SucTioK 5. (t) — T he Akas, on JTiii'sso. 

I 

The iVkas or Arkas are the only occupants of the remaining segment of the hill- 
countjy lying lietwtHin the Dophla territ >ry aud Butan.* Tiny arc divided into two elans — 
the Hazarikowas, ‘ liahu’s of a thousand lujartbs,* and the ‘ Kupa-chor,’ ‘ the thieves 
that liu*k in the cotton lields.’ Tlicse are all Asamesc nicknames. We are informed 
by the llcvd. C. H. i;l ('selmeycr that they call themselves Hrusso.f 

The direct rosid to tlmir .settlement is report«.‘d to be exceedingly difficult, up water- 
cH)urs(^s including the bed of the Bhoroli river which divides the Aka from the I^ophla 
country, or clambering with the aid of came roiu^s the almost pei’]>endicular fiices of 
rocks ; hut there is a morci circuitous, but easier, approacjh tlirough a part of tlie But:m 
tenntory by which the* journey nmy be nnido in six clays. 

To the north of the Akas are the Migi with whom tin*. Akas intermarry. So they 
may be regarded as kindred elans. 'J'hci former are the more 
]K)werlul, numhenng from f.hrcM^ to four bundrc'd bousoliolds, hut 
they rarely visit the plains imless it be to support tlio Akas in mischief. Ilie trade of 
tlu'se tribe's with Asam is thus monopolized by the Ak.as, who have no wish to forego the 
advantages that this gives them. 

The Akas cmly numher a.hout 230 families, hut they were nevertludess for many years 
i he terror of the inhabitants of Ciiardvvar, in the district of Durruug, anil were notorious 
as the most daring maraiuh'rs of the frontier. 

The Jlazarikowas luwl obtained fromtheAsam Government a right to hwy black mail 
uhich they rigidly enforced. Hence jirobably ihi*ir name of 
the ‘ Eaters of a l.honsaml hearths.’ The Kupa-chors exercised 
the right without having so obtained it, and under a chief, cjialled the. Tagi Kaja, 
iu.satiahly plundered the pi'Ojile that it. fileased them to prey upon ; but in 1829, this 
I’oruiidahle IVce-lMioter was captured, and for four years ki‘pt close in the Oemhatty 
jail. Whilst there he attaclu'd hiniself to a Hindu spiritual guide, who perhaps 
iiad somelhing io stiy to his obtaining his friicdom, as the Guru offered to he 
surely for the good behaviour of his prosi'lyte, and in 1832 the Governor Generars Agent 
released him; but when he onei> moi'i^ set foot on his nitive ojirth, he forgot the Guru, 
aud his first action was 1,o put to death all that had been iii any way coheerned in his 
liapture. He then attacked aud cutup a Bi'i.Uslr outpost established at the hend of the 
pass leading to Jiis eountry, massacring men, woiueu, and children; and for seven years 
after this, though vigorously hunted, he not oul,v evaded (rapture, but continued to make 

^ MwinoruiKiutti (Ui the Nnrlh-Kast*?!'!) Front iiT Trl)»(s, by A, Mackenzie, Ksi]| , c*. s., I8<>th 
f ♦jounuil, AfciiHih? SocMy, Jien| 3 :al, Vol XXXVII, ]>nfre liJ k 
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mids on tlio plains. At length Aveary of this life, he with all his 
suri'endered, and on their taking a solemn oath to maintain the peace on their frontier 
in future they A\we amnestied. Small jjensions wore gmnted to them, amounting in the 
aggregate to Us. 300 jxn* annum, and they have since kept inviolate their engagements. 
In administering the oath, the chiefs were made to kill a fowl, to take in their hands a 
liger.nnd tlien a hear, skin and finally some elephant ’s dung. 

The Tilgi Udja aftw his return liom his first fbreed visit to Asam, became some- 
A\hat reformed, and introdiua'd Ills people f;o tl»e Avorship of Bari. Mr. Heselmeyer 
thus describes the pn^vious religious notions of the Akas: — 

“ The Aka though uncivilized is not devoid of religious ideas ; be lias no uTitten 
shast rns or religious Imoks of aqy kind it is true, but the Aka 
laiij'Kin. mountains Aihich toAver aloft ova' his dwelling and 

Ibnn the snoAV-clad sides, off Avhicti leajis the tlmndering aA'alanche, he foal’s the roaring 
ioiTonts of tlie deep glen Avhicli iiitorjKises between him and hia friends beyond, and he 
leal’s the dark and dinise jungle in Avhich hi.s cattle lo.se thidr Avay.” 

“ These dark and threatening powers of natiu’e he inA’ests Avith .sujxn’naturjAl attri- 
Imtcs. They are his gods, and he names them, Fiixo the god of jungle and Avaler, 
I’iran and 8iman the gods of war, and Satu the goil of house and fuOd.” 

The Akas have a priest, eaUtnl Beori, for every Inxmlet, Avho performs daily worship 
at the shrines of tiuw gods, small huts in Avhudj art^ images, th(!ir represtaitatives. 
The Deoris also attend at murriages to tie the nuptial knot. Tills, the only WM-emouy of 
marriage, Avas imdiably introduced from the jilains l>y the reformed Tagi. 

Offerings to the gods an^ made at the difierent cultiAating seasons, and also in token 
of gi’atitude when children are born. If a llrusso falls si(k, foAvIs or oth(;r animals arc 
offei’ed to Fiixo, and the patient is mesmerised. 

The houses of the Akas are like those of the Hill Miris, but more carefully and 
„ snlistaiitiaUv built. The. flooring is of well smoothed and close 

fitting ]ilanks. All the household utensils are of metal. l.tfjrge 
copper Auses for u ater vivssels are ohtaiiuHl from Tibet or Butau, and brass pots and hniss 
plates for tnioking in aud eating oil*, oldained from Asain. 

'J'licy cat the flesh of mil buns and common <tows. and have lartre licrds, but thev 
do not touch the milk. Tliey lireed ]>igs aud rear fowls aud pig(*ons in great nunihers, 
hut ducks and geese are. fovhichhni to them by their gods. Their ucav god llari has 
not l)een A’cry sevt'.re on tlnun. Jfo o.ily objects to and curbs their predilection for tiie 
Ihisli of dogs and other animals not ordinarily .cat«*n liy eiA’ilized beings. 

The burial arnuigeiuents are tlie stime as those of the Hill Miris. 


Sectton (5. -~Tuk Kaoas of TJppkii AsvVM. 


Having noAV reached tin? .Butim boundary, let us cross the valley of the Bmluuaputni 
and ghiiice at the trilM's occupying positions ms-tl-vh to the Abor-Miri-I>ophh»-pcH)ple in 
the (jpposite hills. 


Till’ learned leaA'c us to take our choice as to wlietl.or the term Xaga, the name 
applied by the Hindus to the inhabitants ’ of the liills avc arc alxmt to explori*, is from 
the Sanskrit root, meaning ‘ naked,’ or the Sanscrit ‘ nag,’ aiake. Whichever deriA'-atiou 
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we take, it be admitted that the woitl is a])t.1y applied, as the Naj^s Icm*. to dc^comh', 
I'sft-her than to clothe, their persons, and are defdd<dy snak<sHke in their habits. 

We ascend the valley again and go Iwiek to the Sini?|)hoK on the Bori Diiiing i*iv('r 
„ and vallev of the Kvendwen, M'hein? the Nagas appear so much 

Exfout of conutry. i . , ■ . n x i 

mixed up witli the Singpiujs that the Burniese have tlie same name 

for both — ‘ Kakhyens*.’ In the hasin of the Brahmaputm they ujf? i'ound only on the left 

Imnk: of the Bori Dihing river, and thopeo]»le enlled Nugas extxaid from tliat ri\ci‘ to the 

Kopili of the IS'owgong District and to the grout soutluTu lamd'of tlie Barak river and the 

eastern frontieir of Tippemli, Ijotween tlie 83]*d and 97th degrees of cast longitiuU*; hut avc 

(ianuot, simply from their having this common apj}elhition, |)re(lieat(} that all t he tribes in 

t. hat great area, are one pW)y)le. There st'cms to be a very broad distinction hetweem t,lu‘ 

Nagus to the oast, and the Nagfis to the Avest, of the* Diiunsiri river. From the Diliijiglo 

that river the dialects spoken, though greatly dithaing, liav(‘ induhitahle indication of a 

(MMumon origin, hut there a|)p(‘ars to no such obvious affinity hetwoen those diahuds 

and the language of the Angaini bordering on Nortli Kaehnr, and there ajipears to he 

likoAA'ise v'ery ndde divergene«* in theii polity, rdigioji, and customs. 

The Nagas east (»f the Doyaug riv'crt ari^ dividi^d into great elaiis under hereditary 
chiefs, AA'ho appear to exerels(‘ great inlhienxar over their j)eople. 
\illiipWi. They live in large villago.s, some of md less than 300 houses. The 

villages occupy exmmianding and s(?eurr‘ jiositions'on th(‘ peaks or ridges of hills, th(' .sj)urs 
or appioachos to vvliicdi are foi*tifie<l, ajul the steep j)lacts made as iuaccessihle as p(xssihle. 

The houses of the <?hl(ds are of gi'cat size; that of (ii<‘ Saiignoi Chief was found to 
be 2o0 0) 300 tiad in length, a \rell e.oiistriuded huildiifg oecujjy- 
JI 0 U 8 IS. ^ cciilre and highest ])osition in tin' village as the majvor 

house. Tlie houses of the common iieoplo anx reiy much smalk*r, hut still eonsidi^r- 
alde and substantial liuildings. 1 find no Avritteu dm'ription of any of these liousi's, and 
so many years have elapsed sinei? I saw one, thatl cannot altogc'lher trust to my memory. 

In fnmt of ilie (Oiiefs house, as well as inside it, are nmnej*oiis trophie.s of tin’* chase 
and memorials <A' feasts, and in a sepanite house, dediented to the collection, memorials 
of ferocity anxl vengeance,- — hiininn skulls amingi'd in sIkIa'cs like hooks, tlie records ot 
recent achieveiUeiits, and baskets full of fragments of skulls, tlie momonals of the bloody 
dwds of their rorefathers. 

On our assnming the government of Upper Asam, attention aa'Us soon diri'cted t(» 
the cold hloodiHl mlird('i*s eommilted by the Kagas on British subjects, and several ex- 
peditions to their hills were uiKh'rtaken with tin* view of jnitting a stop to tin; practice. 
\Ve thus heCame aofpuiinted with various tribes of Abor N.-igsisJ ns the Millmn, Tahlong, 
Changnoi, Mulong, and JolKika, 'J'ln* Namsaugyas, Bordwarias and Baidwarias, Sot.x>, and 
otliei's, haxl been previously in hahit.sof jicaci'fiil inti?reourse with tlie jxiople of the plains. 

It was the custom of these elans to alhnv matrimony to those only who naide themselA es 
as hideous as p(»ssihle by having their faces elaborately tattooed, 
lafux.iiii,,. The pioeess of disfiguration is (•arvied to such a length, that it 

gives tliem an unnatural darkness of complexion and tliat fearful l<K>k which results wlicii 
a Avdiite man hlackeus his face* 

* Oil the nuthorilv of Air. u. iii>‘ Iuh/U on ‘‘Assam, hiu ! iiin not wiire ol it, 

t TIh* eastern utHuent of tin l>hun.sivi (lionjj. yi’ E., bu. .N.) 

I Abor, in Asainese, uicans * 
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To thi.s rite of (li.sfli'ui'ation they are not suJmitted till they have talcen aluiman 8<5atj) 
or skull, or shared in some expedition in which scalps or skulls were taken* It is by no 
moans esscjitial that the skulls or scalps should be trophies of honorable warfarej or that 
tlu'.v should oveu be taken from the bodies of declar<Kl ctieniies. A skull may be acquired 
by the blackest treachery, but so loiii' as the vhdim was ftot a member of the elan, it 
is mjcopted as a chivah’ous offering of a true knight to lus lady. 

The yarious tribes were gradually induced to enter into engagements hi give 
uj) the horrible custom ; Imt how, in relnvining from it, they satisfied the cravings of the 
young women for this singular maiTiage pi-f'sent I know not. 

Tlie communications het ween friendly villages in the interior of the Naga Hills are 
CommunioiaUon and Ouiti- «dmiral)ly kopt up. The patlis are of oouTse stcep and diflicult, 

hut considerable engineering skill is sometimes shown in zig*zagging 
and bridging them. Much of the cultivation in the villages is of a iK'rnianent character, 
teiTaccd and irrigated, hut the glorious forests ar,e very wantonly destroyed for tlie dry 
crops. Tl)ey appear to have no siijM'i’stitious dre«ul of the.sylv.'in deities like tlu? Alxws 
to resti*ain them. The tre<‘s are not cut down, but tht;y are tortured by tlu! ringing 
jwoeess till they are leafl<‘.ss and dry, then set lir(5 to, and the cleared ’ground, semped 
and sown, yields suflieient emps for a year or two. 

The approaches to tlu; villtige are often car<;fidly planted with mangoe find jack trees 
and bamlKK>s, and under the sliade of these groves are miniature 
houses which contain or cover the bones of their dead. At Jeast 
it was the custom of the Nagas of the interior between the Heko and Diliing rivei’s, 
tlius finally to disjK»sc of them. 

The hodi<*s jm* first placed i»i wooden ef>flftns like Ixaits, and trxf>osed susjK'nded to 
trees outside the village till compl'cly d<?siccated ; then the obso(jui«*s tak<* plaee. if the 
d(x«‘fisod was a person of considx'rjition, two hnffahxjs, several 7 )igs. suul a gri'at number 
of fowls ari! killed. ‘ The .Mends from all the ncighViouring vilhiges, e<]nipped in their 
'war dross, arrive, and Ixiaring gongs and drums proceed to the place, ivhere the remains 
sire laid. Each man carries a shield, a spear, and a dao or hatth.^ axo. 

They then sing and dan<*e, the burden of the . song is a defiance of the dsnnon 
of death that has tsxken their friend; they addri'ss him as it’ he were an imeray who, 
in their own fashion, Imd triiacherously made uAvay with their clansman, th<‘. cdiorus 
)»rfin dishing tludr Ai eapons and repeating yes ! yes ! at the end of each denunciation. 
Music, dancing, and feasting, arc continued all night anil all next day. 'fhen a lai-ge 
ciun])any. of young womim irome and completely coA'cr the rtmiaius with l(?av(i8 and 
fiowers, after vvhieli they are di.sposed of according to the custom of the tribe. 

'fhe above is taken from a description by an American Missionary- of a funenil he 
witnessed in Namsang*, or some other of the eastern T«)rder villages : and Jit the close of 
tlie cei’eniony the hones Avere burnt. In thcmoiy» remote villages the bones are presen’ixl 
in the little houses I haA'c allud(.‘d to alxive, or Imi’ied. 

I have no knoAiledge of tlie religious ceremonies of the Nagas east of the Dhuiisiri. 

They luwe no temples aud no priests, and I never heard of any 
form of Avors'iip amongst them, ^ut. I do not iloubt that they 
.saerifufe find observe omens Hkd other tribes. . 


llcliijrion. 


liobiuHDiiV tziiiu. 
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Aoconliii" to Robinson, they lifive ‘tsonfused and tiiint ideas’ of a divine |K^^Yer, 
which I understand to mean none at all, and they l)eli( 5 V<! in a future state wliieh, 
InjU'CVcr, th(*y (‘onsider must l)e ju.st such an existence as tin; present one, showing greiut 
want of imagination on their part. 

Marriages are eonti’aeted • companitiv(dy late in life. Tliis was the necessary <?on- 
.seijuence of tlui (umdition that it must not take place till llu? 
eandidati; for a bride could present her ^ ith a gcuy tejeen of his 
love; but there is also a price on the young lady, and the youth unable to pay often 
scirves like Jae-ob f(.)r his witVi, and at; the ejid of bis servittuh^ is in like ruannea- provided 
and set up by liis fatluM*-in-law, The Nagas confine themselvc's to ou(‘ wife, who has to 
work hard, hut is otherwises well treahid. 'J’Jiey participah? with tlnur husbands in all 
histivit.h^s and .social amusemeuts. 

The Naga Avar dances commence with a reviewv or sham tlglit. T Avitnessed one at 
, Saugnbi, In whiirli A'ast nmnlif'i's were emraged. ''I'be warriors art! 

V\ ur d.'iRce. ^ ^ ' 

arriu‘d AvitJi a spew iisimI as a javidiin a biittle axiM)r dao, aria a 
shield of hulTaloe hidi' or of hamhoo w'ork eoAVTcd wdth tiger or other skin, large enough, 
to cover the avIioIi! person. 

They advancs^ in extended ord('r, making admirable light, infantry pract ice, for nothing 
can hi* ,s»*en but the black shiobls <Tt?ep{ng along tin' ground. They arc thus impervious 
to avroAi s, but tlurir cover is no proleetion against a Inillct. When sutlieienl ly near to tb(>ir 
imaginary enemy, they spring up and flin^ the spear; this is snpposial U>take edeet; a tuft 
of grass represents the head of tin* dea'I foe; they sei/a'itwith the left hanrl, eut it outAvith 
th<^ battle axe, and I'ctyiiat with thc! clod banging by tln^ grass over tb(^ir sbonldev us the 
skull or scalp. A sort of triuiufibant song and dance in wliii'h the women ji)in follows this. 

Many {»f the Naga chiefs, as the Nainsangya Raja or Kiimbo, dress losjaadably 
as J1 Indus Avinm they A'isit the plains, like bigblandcrs putting 
on th(> trews, but at bonn? they wear tin': naliomil dress of a 
Naga ebief or W'an’ior, which is I'cry fiuitastic but very pi<'tnrcs<pie. 

Tlicy wear singular coronals made f>f pieces cut out of large': slndls, and on the oroAvii 
of tluj bead a litth? periAviiiklc-sliapeil basket-Avork cap, lilaek Avitli a scarhd border av itb 
peaeocks’ feaf.lu?rs and goats’ hair dyed scarh'i. ]S'<*eklacc,s, bvaetdets, armlets of licads, 
shells, biuss, and of (Hino-work, al•(^ VAorn in profnsipn, but no drapery to six'ak of. 1’bo 
girdle is of polished plates of brass with a kind of double stomacher above and below. 
A very small apron of black cloth decorated AvitU small shells is si'cn below this in most 
of the tribes, but .1 have seen Iribe.s Avbo Avore nothing of f.lu' kind. 'I'ln' legs are also 
ornamented Avitb bands of cane <x)loi*ed red. The arms ar(‘ a gleaming pobsaxe Avitb 
a short black handle, diKxn'ati'd Avith a tuft of nul goats’ hair : a broad beaded barbed 
spear, th<> shaft of Avbieb is (siA'cred with colored hair like a brush, and a shield of 
bidfaloe bide from four to five* feid long. 

’fin* Avomen’s eostumi' is simph'r, consisting of necklaces .and ;»n apron, or sometimes 
iri/fioni the upron. 

The great ehujfs hav'o chairs or ratlier stools of .statt^ on which they and tlieir sons 
sit ; tlie rul(n'’s stool bi'ing the^i\g‘hest., that of the hciir appareni a steplowaw, and the otiun* 
rnemb<M*s of the IVunily lower still. On one oemsion w<‘ laid Immmi for sonu' time Avaiting 
for Mur atteiulaiiee in camp of the Chief of Smignoi, and the otlicers had left the camp 
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to view some part of the adjoining countiy. On our return, we found witkin the beat 
of our sentries, a swiffolding of Ijamboos twenty or thirty feet high, on the top of whicli was 
seated the Sangnoi Chiefs son prepared to wxjeive our homage ! He was made to descjend 
v(‘i'y rapidly and accommodated with a stool. 

In all these Kaga villages of the interior there is, at each of the fortified entrances, a 
, , , large building well raised as a look-out or watch-house in which 

(huira Uouaes. ; ^ ^ 

^ a band of young men keep guard at night. They have huge 

drums comjKwed of trees hollowed out, wliich are sounded to give the alarm, and they 
luive also fire signals. 

The young chiefs are sometimes fine looking men, and it is not an uncommon occur* 
, , .. renijc to find the chief himself a very portly iiersonage ; but the 

physique of the Nagas generally is very itiforior to that of the 
northern tn’lKvs. They are smaller boned and have much less muscular devclo))meat, and 
arc of darker complexion. 

Their fae<a are very loKenge-sliap(?d, features flat and eyes small. They have 
amongst them many Asarnese w ho have taken to the jjaga costume, 'fhey are at once 
recognizable by the difference of feature : nothing can make them ltK>k like Nagas. Of 
the !Naga females my recollections are, they are short, ugly,, and waistless; too hard 
worktid perhaps to he beautiful. 


iiovmniifut. 


Section 7. — The Loavek Naga Gkot;? : (1) — ^The Nagas Wk.st of the Poyang Kiveb. 

Of the Naga tribes hcAveen the Poyang and Kopili Rivers, we liav(‘ a eompreheusivc! 
account in Major Steward's very interestmg Notes on Kiudiar, publisluHl in the JoHt'ntd 
Asialio Society^ Bengal, No. VII, for 1855. It aj)pears from it that their l>olity is very 
different from that of the Naga trilwis Ejist of the Doyjing. West of that river they 
acknowledge no ehitds. They api^bit, as spokesman of the villagt?, some elder wb<* 
has the roi)uta.tioij of su|ierior Avisdoiyi, or, ptnliaps, more frequently, the intlucTure of wealth, 
but they give liim no real pow er, and are not bound by anything he says. The office is not 

hereditaiy, nor always held for life. A council t>f eldt'rs some- 
times sits to decide disputes, hut no one is bound to attend to their 
UAAard. Disputes between people of the same elan hc-eome feuds and UnmI to iutestine 
vvam, hut the very great misery that this entails on the community acts as a deterrent. 
Passions ai'c repressed by fear of the consequences of giving them V(uit, and order is thus 
generally maintainwl frem tluj very ah.seiicc of any rule or legitimate power to enforce 
iti It is, however, found necessary to give the fighting propensities of the jieople full Ytmt 
once or twice in the year. A meeting is appointed at a convenient time and place, and 
a gf'neral meU^ takes phu;(% fweiy qae fighting hut using no weapons, .exwpt. those with 
which nature has provi(h‘d him. 

'J’liese Nagas sacrifices to several spirits to whom different attributes are aswibed, but 
these are creatures, and they do. not profess to liave any know - 
ledge of a Creator. Tbey apprar in their polity and psychology 
A'ciy much to resemble the Chiilikata Mislimis, but they have names for the gtals or 
spirits they adore. Th(j first is ‘Semes,’ the gfwl of ridies, to whom large animals, 
buffaloc^s, mitbuns, and cow s, are offered, and ‘Kuchimpai,’ the god of harvests, who has 
to put up with goats, J’owls, and eggs. 


(uxl.s ; sti(*ri futes. 
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Ainonjj the malij^^nant deities ‘ llapiaba’ is first. He is appeased by sa<{nfioosof 
and pif^. HLs assistant is the spirit * Kangniba,* very fierce bat blind, and ns bo cjinuol 
distinguisb Ixstween costly-and trifling offerings, the poowjst things niv'fgivtm k) liitn, 

^^hen omens have to be consulted in liehalf of the ct)mmutiity, the village is plac(.‘d in 
a condition of /aliu, called G-enna. No one is permitted to enter t)i* to leave it, and all 
labor is suspended ibr two days. If the Genna is establi-shed in eonsequeneo {ff tlu; 
villagers Inung about to cultivate new ground, all the fires in the village are extinguislixvl, 
and fresh iim for the purpose having Ixjtai obtained by the friction ol’ sticjks, a hulfaloci 
is I’oasted, and after the offormg and fuist, they proceed with kmdKJs ignited from tier 
fresh ftrt! to bum the felled jungle*. 

The houses aic built with one of the gables elevated, whilst tin* oilier, that to tlm 
, - rmr, slants down almost to the wirtli. The floors arc not nxisetl 

llullStJS. nvt 1 

on platlorpis. 1 he houses contain two rooms, one reserved us a 
sleeping apartment, tiie other appropriated to pigs, fowls, and geiu?ral purpo.se8. Eaeli 
family has a separate house, but the bachelors bavc a Jiousc; to thomsi‘lv(‘s, wh<‘ro are 
bung u]) the tmphics of the ebase and the implements of war, and wliieb forms at the 
.sanu‘ time the Caravanserai or inn. 

TbesfiNagasarc-’ fliud of dancing. The men have a Avar danee, in Avhielj, as pr(‘viously 
^ tlosevilK'd, a reptx^8entation of a hatthi is emuded, a danee in AvliieJi 

the iruni and Avomfni unite, and one in A\hicli the Avtimen danci! 
alone ; the latter is the most li\ ely. 

They are very fond of orna.m<‘ttts ; one peculiar to this tribe is a (!oil of brass Avin* 
twistal round the aian olx>ve the elbow. They greatly Jtfiect 

and Drews, i* i i i • 4. - 1 1 j • 1 1 v • 

eyluidrical mwls ol a ycMlouisli, almost ^reeDish looKitig opacjui^ 
substauee, but feAV are rieli enougli to have a <iomi>letc necklacre of tlu'se valuabb.'! jewels : 
as clothes, a fragment of cloth is all that is worn hv the males ; tlic wonnm are covered 
from the navel ki the knees. The married women w<nir their hair long and ])laited Is'hiiid. 
'J'hc unmarried cut the front hair sqtiare across the forehead, and w(‘ar it brushed doAvii 
neai'ly to the eyebrows. This is also the custom of the Manipuri virgins. 

The maiTiages am amiigwl by payment to tlu^ parents of lln^ bride of her estimated 
value in cows, pigs, foAvls, or drink. A least is gi\en, and thosi' 
i aru-ijiis. ^ in vited to it help to build a bouse for the young eoujile. 

^flu' maidens arc pri/iCd for their jdiysieal strmigth more than for tlieir beauty or lamily. 
Tli(! Avomen have to work incessantly, whilst the men bask in th(‘ si in. 

These Nagas burv their dead close to their hous(‘s in a coffin fornual of tin' bolhiw 
of a tree. A large stone marks the spot, mid the antiquity o!‘ 
the village may he estimated by the mimlM'i* and appearance of 
the cenotaphs found in them.. They evince great tenai?ity to tlmir village sites, and. 
Major Steward attributt's this mainly to tln*ir reverence for the (hnul. 

In ri'gard to food they are truly omnivorous - frogs, lizards, snakes, rats, dogs 
monkeys, 'cats, &c., are all delicacies, and an animal that bus died 
>«od, &(.. a natural death is as acceptable to them as the best buteber’s meat 

They drink daily quanUtiCs of rice beer, Avhieh is made of sueb consistomy 
that it serves them for breakfast. 1'lnur use of tobacco is unique. They collect 


* Compare tbis with the custom. 35 . 
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thf tobacco oil that is lu’ccijiitatscid jn the bowl of the |)ipe, and drink it with 

wat('j'. • 

Tlii‘ Anirajiil and Kachu Niigaa ocoupyivg tho tract of lanrl immediately to the east 
of nortliera Kaohar are computed at aljout 125,000 individuals, 
Tlie several clans are li’equently at war with each other, and it is 
noticcabl<‘ lhal in those intestine wars the women of the contending parties visit I'aeh 
other at their dilfertmt villages without fear of molestation. But when at War with other 
t» ih<‘s. tluar attaeks are trc'acherous, and th(*y spare neither sex noi; age. 

• 'riu‘ Angainis hav(‘ i)f late years taken to fire-arms, and have sncwwled in supplying 

themselves with a considerable number. Their national w'ea|»ons 
are the spmr atid the <lao. They use pmtjies to protect tbeir 
villages and the positions tliey take uj) and to cover their rtdreat, and they (jairy shield 
five or six fcot in length, made of nuit work covered with tiger or bciar skins, and 
dceonited Jit the sides and tO}) Avitli dyed goats’ luiir and feathers.^ ^ 

iia; other Xagas dc^seribed by Major Stew'urd are the Arung trilie, nitmhering about 
7.500 souls. ’ 

On (lie whole the Nagas to the west of the Boyang appear to have affinity with 
the Miniipnri or the (’atliay Slums ; and the Kukis and the Nagas to the east of the .same 
river av<' of distinet ra(«' ulliod to theSingplio and other pagan Irilws further east. 

If there b(' any virtue in pliilological similitude, the comparatividy refined Muni- 
])iiiM and tin? dog-eating, dirty, Knki savag<?, am very nearly allied. Moreover they ean he 
traeed by their own vvritleu history to a Knki origin (Sbmard, page A more detuil- 

('(l notiei* of the conneetion thus traeed would he interesting. 


Section 7 . ( 2 ) — The Ktrais. 

St(‘wavd gives us accounts of two <dans of Ivukis now settled in Kaehar, the old 
and the new ; but tln*y are obviously the same niee, and the points of divergeiwjc arising 
from tln'ir ha ving settled at diflerent ]>critxls in that di.slvi<!t are nc»t so great as to neee.s- 
silate here a separate notice. The Kukis are now found as jieighbours of the Nagtis in 
Asam and in contiguity wdtb ilio Mugs of Anvajun, The hill eountry otjcupied them 
extends from tln^ vall(‘y of the Koladyne, where they touch on the Khumis, to Kortiiern 
Kaehar and Maui|>ur, a distonce of about fiOfi inihns, 

'lUic first notice of this trilw appeared in the ‘‘ A s'mlie Hmmrches'' Volume A’lT, in a 
patter from the pen of Surgwm Mcdh'ea, dated 24th Januarv 

Karlv nutircB. - wv » m i » i . * 

1/1)9. Ihoy arc dcscrrilxHl as a luiticn ol hunters and warriors, 
ruh'd as a nation by their princijKil liereditary (diiels or injalis, but divided into clans, 
( wh uridt'r its own chief, w hose office was not hereditary but tdcctivc, with a preference 
for particular families. Tliey are said to he, tnniitioually of the same origin as the 
Mugs, to live in villages called kliuahs, having fwun 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, built 
oil most inaccessible hills, and in houses with floors raised 0 feet, Undermjath which 
art' kept tlif domestic animals. ‘Wlicn engaged in hostile (jxiieditiojis, they sleiqj at 
night in hammocks swung in trees, which gave rise to tin* fiction rovivwl, if I 
mistake not, in a notice by Doctor MeCosh, that they* lived in trees. They were 
eonstantly at w'ar with the Btinjugis, a n(?ighbouring tribe, and wJien suctRjssiul in their 
attack, spared none exet'jit ehildn'ii, of w hom they made captives and afterwrards adopted. 
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The a(!<joiinplisliment most esteemed amongst tlicm was dexterity in tlueriug. The 
most contemptible person is a tiiief caugli^ in the act. 

Polygamy was not practised amongst them, but a man might have concubines in 
addition to his own wife. 

They liave an idea of a future state, and he vrho in this life eommits most murders 
obtains the greatest happiness in the next. The terra for the Supreme Being is “ Khogem 
Putiang”* and they also worship Shem Sank, represented by a w’ooden iigure of human 
term, before whom, the heads of the slain ar<! presented. 

There appeal’s to 1 k! considerable variety in the Kukis of the Chittagong jungles. 

Some are r(?presentetl as very dark, hut a rccimt visitor to 

Phjhn>„noiiiy. gome of the tribes called Tipja^rahs, Mr. IT. S. Keynolds,t was 

struck with the fair complexion of those he saw, who were not darker than a swarthy 
Kuropoan. ITe says they were like the Manifiuris in physiognomy, but the greater 
part boro more msemblance to the having strongly marked Mongolian feature.s 

with flat faces and thick lips. 

The Kukis lir.st made their appearance in the hill country south of Kachar, 50 or 
settlement. years agoj. They came in a state of nudity, but w'cre 

induced by the rulers of the country to ad(<pt clothing, and 
they grew to lie considered toge.ther with Ahe Mikivs the be.st subjects in Northern Kachar. 

More re^JCtttly four large tribes of Kukis (Thadau, Shingson, Changsen, and Lhungum) 
d«;feated in a war with the Lushais, flf!tl into Kachar, were allow’ed to settle there by the 
British Governmtmt, and from amongst the fugitives a body of two hundred men weri’ 
selectinl and wjuipped and diseipline'd under their owui chiefs as a border force. « 

Each of tlio tril)(‘s has a raja, whose dignity they consider themselves bound in 
lion or and duty to maintain, fliie rajas are all snpiKised to be 
descended from one divine stock. Their persons an; therefore 
sacriMl, and they are regarded by their people with almost superstitious veneration. They 
art? entitled to receive annually from each subjetst one basket of rice, containing about 
two m.avmd.s; one out of each brood of pigs and fowls reared; one quarter of every 
animal killed in tlu? chase, and four days’ lalw^r. The raja is assisted by a council called 
Thuspois or Mantris (Hindi) and sits with them to administer justitte. Under their oivn 
criminal law’, treason alone w’as punishablt? with death. The ordinary mimlerer and all his 
family becamo slaves of the nija. In ca,scs of theft, the criminal only loses his freedom. 
In (;asc8 of adultery or seduction, the punishment is h?ft te the aggrieved husband or 
father, but all the w'omeu of tlu? village, married or single, are at the pleasui’o of the raja. 

The Kukis recoguisc a Supreme God and Creator whom they call Puthev. He is 
rt?garded as a benevolent deity, but he is the oraniseieut judge 
of man’s actions, and aw’ards punishments both in this world and 
hi the world to <x)me to those who deserve it. His wile Nongjar is uilorcd in couse- 
quenco of h<?r owm pow'cr .to remove or inflict disease, and is also ajipcaJed to as an 
intercessor. They have a son Thiia, a harsh and vindictive god with a vixen of a W'it<\ 
<?alled Olmmmoo. But the spirit of evil is Ghunifmhcfi, who is represented as an 
illegitimate son of PM//<ew'«! He has a wife Khvehoan, as malignant as himself ; 

* AfliMtiu UfMuiiicheH, VoL Vll. No doubt the modern Pulhett. 
i" Jtmrnul Asiaiie, Citebar, 

J Steward’i* Nolo on Carhar. 
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prayers are never offered to tiioin, but sucntices are made to appcaae their wrath. Their 
(hivii^tiler Jlilo possesses the mischievous power of making fixal mnvholosome when 
eaten l)y tbo.se who offend her. The household god is called Khomoungno, Hicn there 
an? lbjv.st gods and river gods, and gods of tlie mountains and rocks, and a gofl for 
each Iviud of rnotal. 

As with nesirly all the aboriginal tribes, diseases are attributed to the mMevolence 
of some deity, and the ouly cure thought of is a sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate him. Some diseases from tJjeir nature indicate the deity 
who gives them ; a paiu iu the stomach for instance atones? suggests ‘Hilo,’ but in 
other cases it is necessary to consult one of a class of priests cjillcd Thimpu, who 
take the place of Sohluis and Ojhas of other tribes. Steward says the otfioe is not much 
coveted, and the rajas have found it necesary occasionally to coerce some of their 
people to become Thimpu, and so keej) up the order ; but the duties do not appear to bt? 
diflicidi, or onerous. > 

'.rhe Thimpu, howevm', goes to u'ork scientifically; he feels his jratiemt’s pulse, looks 
sajyient, asks a few questions, and determinf* from the re])lies who has to he a]>peased, 
and how. If a fowl is deemed sufiicient, (he Thimpu kills, roasts, and eak it on the sjyot 
pointed out by the invalid as the place where he was first taken ill, throws what lu‘ cannot 
eat ns an olha-iTig to the jungle, ajul goes home. If the animal sidcclcd is a pig or a dog 
as he cannot eat all liiraseir, ho invites some friends to assist him, and if it he u l)ufialo<’, 
he giA’Cs a grand tlinner party. 

The paradise of a Kuki i.s a place .situated iu some northern region, exxdusi vely devoh'd 

to Kulci shades, whore rice grows snontaneouslv and game 
Jilfu oi futuro siuti'. , , • i. » * ti . • 1 1 Ml 1 

abouixls -tho happy hunting fields. All the oncuitos he has Iviilecl 

ill ho in attendaiieo on him ns slavts, an.l the animals of all kinds that lie has <«iteu u ilh 
Ids friends will live again as Ids farm stock. 'J’his system has the peculiar merit of 
encouraging unbounded hospitality. 

I'hc Kukis are V(‘ry nomadic but gi*egarious, seldom oeeupying a village site more 
, than three velars, hut migi’ating and re-settling in large bodies, 

sometimes suflieient for 1,000 bouse.s. On a change of sitt* 
becoming nec(?ssary, a lunv one is scjleidcd by the raja, and the firat work executed is 
a dwelling-house foe Idmself. 

The Village generally takes tlie form of a street with several rows of houses on eaeli 

side. 'I’he liouses have raised lloors, and their size is regulated 

by Uio Tuiinbor of iiirnatos. Tin* llaja’s bouse is, however, of 
exceptionable size, sometiunrs 150 feet long by 50 in breadth. ‘When the dwelling places 
are all completed, they first stockade the llaja’s house, then fortify the village, barri- 
cading all the approaches, (luanl-bouses are Imilt at. the barricadijs, where the young men 
Avateli and sleep at night. In their own country, as above mentioned, they love to build 
ou the tops of hills as an additional defence; since tlndt* migratuyn to Kaidiar they 
prefer to he nearer to their cultivation. In TJiiper Asam it is found that new settlers 
trom tlie hills form large villages on first arriving, but afterwards take up, as permanent 
dwellings, detached farm-houses constructed in their cultivtation. 

The. Kukis are great tobacco smokers, and have the same eccentric fancy for the 
oil of tobacco, that is a distinguisUiug' feature of the Angami Nagas. 
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Imvo a peculiar custoria after parturition. Three days after the hirth of a 
girl, and five after the birth of a boy, a feast is given, of which 
firf child partakes. Tlic mother gives rice to the child from 

her own mouth as birds feed their young, and this is occasionally continued till the cjhild 
is woaned. At 12 or 13, a hoy is excluded from the family mansion at night and com- 
pelled to take rest or share of the vigil with tlie young men in the watch-houses. 

A bride must he bought with a price which may be 11a. 30, or served for by a 
bondage? of two years. This settled, there is a meeting of mutual friends and a feast 
at the house of the bride’s father. Next morning the young (jonple are h'd before the 
Tliinipu, who presents them with a stoup of liquor which they both drink, and then 
two threads of cotton are tied round the neck of the man. These strings are not 
taken off, but when they rot away are not renewed. Lastly, the Thimpu presents oacli 
with a swiall comb and his blessing. 

Combs, perltaps these particular combs are very sacred things. It is very unlucky 
to lose them, aud man and wife only may use the same corah. 
When Hinan dies, his comb is buried u'itli him, and his neat; 
relations break their combs and must roam with dislicvelled hair for a few days before 
th(?y ivioew them. 

Tim uational dress of tin? Kuki appears to be about as light and airy as that of the. 

^ Naga. They wear a turban, which the more wealthy <l(?eoi*ate 

with the ‘red downy feathers of the Aa/Av /Jrtiiree bird, and red 
ribbons of dyed goat’s bail*.’ The rajas for a distinction wear pliunes of the long tail 
feather of the king-crow. The shoulder pouch and dar) belts arc of leather oinamented 
with (aowna) shcll.s in rows. Tim dao is dc-serihed a.s a triangular weapon. Garters of 
a singular kind are worn, a goat’s beard with band cut from the skin of the neck. Th<* 
only other u capons used are, javelins; but they trust cbieily to ilieir dao.s mid defensive 
armour of rhinoceros hide, a jiieee of w'hicli, suspemhal i'roin the shoulders, is worn 
round the body. They also earry shields of bullaloe hide of ])eculiar shape described as 
l.ra{K?zoi(l, aud they use the panjf very freely in all warlike operations. 

The Kukis u-eav pi'hlile beads, and calling them lieirlooms, attach to them an 
extra vagjint value. To a stone ealled toino, which is not described, a value equal to 
Its. 3,000 in cash has been as<?ribed. 

The Kukis have songs in an old dialect of tli<!ir language now obsolete, which, 
from the simtainen given bv iMajor SicAvard, are not without a 

SonjLTH. • 

trace of ]) 0 (*tic imagei^. They have an instrument called the 
‘ gho sen,’ consisting of bamboo pipes with stops inseided into a gourd, wliicli produces 
different tones at the Avil! of the performer when the gourd is blown into by a moutli- 
picee. They use chimes of gongs when they want moj’e noise. 

The Kukis bury their dead ; but even amongst the poor the bodies are first allotved 
to li('"in state for several days. The bodi(*s of great men are 
Dwpnsal «i ihi (k,ul. pi tmed before slow fires till the llesh is elfeetually smoke dried, 

and then laid out dressed and equipped for a month or t wo, during whicli time open 
bouse is kept amidst great feasting. Eventually the body is buried with food and drink, 
and with the skulls of the animal.s slaugbteml for the funeral feast a fence is made 


round the grave. 


It was lit one time considered essential that a fresh skull of a human 
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victim killed for the occasion, should adorn the grave of a raja, bttt tlie ICukis settled 
in British territory have found it convenient to abandon this observance. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that the exhaustive notice of the, Kukis in 
Kachar by Major Steward, of which the details I have given are an imperfect abstract, 
shows that notwithstanding their rtipeatod emigrations they have' not in their most 
salient characteristics swerved from the customs of their forefathers, as depicted by the 
aiithoi* in the Besearches quoted above, who vTote about them sixty years ago. 


Sficxiox 7. (3)— The Manipuhis and theiji NEmuBoiias. 

I have alluded to the Manipuris as a comparatively refined race, my personal 
knowledge of tljem having been confined to settlers in Asam and men belonging to the 
Asam Light Infantry, who certainly, when compared with the lull savages, their gogiiates, 
might be classed as a civil issod and polite people. The Manlpuri native oflicers were 
remarkable for their courteous manners and good address. They were people of some 
education and well versed in such portions of the Hindu mythology as they professed 
to believe. 

" The Manipur soldiers, living with their families in the lines, formed there a little 
colony, the members of which were distinguished for cleanliness and neatness in their 
persons, habiliments, and dwellings. They, as Hindus, aflfected the necessary amount 
of abstinence in food, and conformed to the Hindii ritual of daily life, but then they 
were all living under the observing eyes of brother soldiers, Hindus of caste, recruited 
in the Ga'ngetic i)rovinc(?s. 

In their own country they appear to oscillate between tbo wild paganism, unsophisti- 
cated manners, and savage customs of tlieir hill cousins, and 
Myiincai ugi. ^ dcsirci to bc esteemed worthy of tlie beautiful visionary history 

which the Indian epics have been so kind as to assign to them. Manipur was one of 
the most favored of the regions visited by the Pandava Arjun during his self-imposed 
punishment of twelve years wandering in exile. He remained some time in the beauti- 
ful valley, and espoused the daughter of tlm king and another maiden ; and again in 
the wake of the sacrificial horse, he re-entered Manipur and found it flourishing wonder- 
fully under the dominion of his son by tlio Manipuri princess. It is described as a 
country abounding in gold and silver, precious stones, lovely women, valorous men, 
la){iutiful flowers, luscious fruits, and exquisite perfumes. The only traceable resemblance 
between this valley of romance and the valley of our time is, tliat both adjoin the coun- 
try of the Kagas, but the Nagas of the romance were fascinating creatures of the 
serpent race, gorgeously apparelled and abounding in wealth, and the Nagas of our day 
are very unomiable and unsavoury naked savages. 

The linguistic affinities and physical clfaracteristics of the Manipuris clearly connect 
the present race with the Nagas and*tbe Kukis. The valley* -was 
at first occupi(Hl by several tribes, the principal of which were 
named Kumul, Luang, Moirang, and Meithei. By degrees the Meithie became 
dominant, and that name was applied to the entire colqny, and now that they have 

* Aofouut- of I hi’ Valley of Muniporo* by Major McCulloch, Politiciii Ageut» in Selections from liecords of the Goveni- 
meiit of InditL No. XXVll. 
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adopted thcj Hindu faitl), they claim to be of Hindu d(?scent. It is highly probable that 
these hordes overran a country that had been ijreviously occupied by people of Aryan 
blood known in Western India and to the bards. The present population of Manipur 
includes a tribe called Meiung*^ who speak a language of Sanskrit derivation. They 
are now in a servile condition performing the duties of grass-cutters to their conquerors. 

It is traditionally assorted that the Moirang tribe came from the south, the direction 
of the Kukis ; the Kumul from the east, the direction of the 
Murrings, and the Meithei and Luang from the north-west, the 
direction of the Koupdis. The languages of all these tribes and t he Meithei or Manipuri 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, and each tribe has the tradition that the Mani- 
puris arc off-shoots from them. The Manipuris though more refined in feature still 
resemble the Nagas, and on ceremonial occasions, when it appears that civiliztid and 
uncivilized nations love to revive the customs of their progenitors, the rulers proclaim 
their oirgin hy appearing as Nagas. Colonel McCulloch tells us that the ceremony 
called ‘phumbankaba, ’ or ascending the throne, is performed by the king and queen 
in fu^l Kaga costume (so that the cost of the coronation robes is not a heavy item in 
the civil list), and the ‘ yinchan’ or great house, the official rosidoneo of the Meithei 
chief, is always constructed on the most approved principles of Nagu arcdntecture. 

The historical annals of the Court commence w’itli the 30th year of the Christian era, 
and they record the achievements of 47 rulerst who appear to 
little known beyond the precincts of the valley till the 
country W'as visited hy Samlong, the general and brother of the sovereign of the Shan 
State of Pong, about tlie year A. J). 777, who, it is said, first induced the people to wear 
clothes. In A. 1). 1475, the King of Pong sought a Meithei or Manipuri princess 
in marriage. This led to his visiting the country and to his giving his father-in-law 
lessons in house building, and it is a fact that the Manipuri houses, as described hy 
Colonel McCulloch, are precisely similar to those now constructed by the Khamtis, a Shan 
people in Upper Asam. 

At the commencement of the present century, the royal family of Manipur 
appear fx) have aspired to a more costly style of building, as the erection of a gilded 
palace, hy Raja Marjet Singh, was one of the causes that brought upon them the 
wrath and the armies of the Burmese, and they wore OT 1 I 3 ' saved from aunihilation hy 
the Burmese war and the protection of the British Government. 

Colonel McCulloch fixes the date of the adoption of Hinduism hy the Mani- 
pm’ls as somewhat anterior to the accession of Gharfh Nawdz, ulias Sarabeiha, who, 
it is said, w'as a Naga hoy adopted hy Raja Churai Romhu, who shot his adopted 
father and seized on the throne in the year of Christ 1711. 

It was apparently about this time that Brahmins were introduced. Tliey appear 
to have brought with them no females of their caste, and they were provided with 
Manipur wives from the Kei class. The modern Manipuri Brahmins are of this 
mixed race, and they show it in their physiognomies. IMio oldest family of Brahmins 
is called Hungoibun, from ‘ hungoi ’ a frog, assigned as a nickname to the first Bruluniu, 
because he astonished the Manipuris by the frequency of his ablutions. 


♦ S('<j YmilitiJiirv. 
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The principal Hindu festival kept up is the “ Dussera,” in Manipuri ‘ Kiraktalba.’ 
Tl)e (justoni of old Hindu families is adopted.' The vassals attend, make offerings, and 
do homage to their chiefs, receiving honorary dresses or trifling presents in return. 

Th<'re is another order of priesthood of more aneient standing than the Brahmins. 
Tin* Maihees are priestesses of an order said to have Ixjen instituted many hundreds 

of years ago hy one of the j'oyal princesses. • Any woman who 
Anni-nt: priestiicxKi. cliooscs to declare licrself inspired, and (sin give evidence of the 

nlBtitus l)y going into fits, may enter upon her noviciate as a priestess, and on her ad- 
mission may practise on the credulity of the people by divination. They dress in white, 
and some making a good thing of their trade, have lands and slaves. 

For their enthusiastic love of horses and skill in equitation the Manipufis are 
distinguished amongst all the neighbouring tribes. Tlieir breed 

Love of liorsoK. small horscs is Celebrated ; hut it is said they are f^et dying 

out. The groat national game of the Maiiipuri, hockey on pony back, has been adopted 
as one of the manly amusements of the English in India. 

The principal national festivals are the Hiyaiig, the Lumohail, and the 
Hanchong, at which the national gamee of hockey, with boat 
Festnal#. racing and foot racing, arc the chief attractions. It is not stated 

that these festivals are of a religious character ; but as it is said, the sports conclude 
with a feast at which the hill people are regaled with the flesh cured of all the cows, 
buffaloes, dogs, and cats, that had died in the valley during the year preceding the festival, 
they could never have been tbundtnl by the propagators of the Hindu doctrines, and must 
belong t<j the old faith. 

The Manipuri women are no purdah (screened) ladies. They have the entire manage- 
ment of th(} household in their hands, and do most of the outdoor as Weil as the indoor 
work, including all the marketing. Colonel McCulloch notices a game called ‘ Kangsa- 
naha,’ wdiich is played indoors by young women and girls with a sprinklin'^ of mm on 
hath sides. The Kei women must have exercised considerable influence over their 
priestly husbands to have reconciled them to such Frankish indiscretion : though the 
game appears innocent enough, throwing with an ivory disc at the seed of a creeper 
called kong, stuck up in the floor of the house. 

The Manipuri w'omen are pretty when young, hut hard work soon dissipates the 
bloom of youth and makes havoc with their beauty. They are generally of a tawny 
complexion (20 to 30 of Brosao), with a very softened and pleasing modification of the 
Mongolian typo of feature. 

The dross of the women is somewhat peculiar. The chief garment of an adult 
female is folded over the bosom and under the arms, so as to 
press somcw'hat injuriously on fhe contour of the bust, whence it 
flows to the feet, and is generally of gay colours with a neat border. Young girls Are 
more becomingly clad in spencers or bodices, and the lowcV garment is folded round the 
waist. 'W'^hilst in a condition to wear these spencers, that is, so long as they are growing 
iwiidens, the girl’s front hair is w'om cut straight across the forfshead level with the 
eyebrows to the temple, thence, on each side, it is left foaa space somewhat longer so as 
to cover the ear; behind the ear the hair is allowed to grow and flow loose over the 
shoulders ; when the girl is full grown, it is all tied up in a knot. Thei*e ' is nothing 
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peculiar in the costume of the males. They wear the hair lon^, tied ^ in a knot beJiind, 

and IiaTe plenty of it on thcliead, black and straight, veiy little on the I’ace. 

The Manipuris are said to beAvithout written law, but they poss<!ss many custojiis 

y , having the force of law, some of whudi apiiear to have Iw^eii 

Juaws and ciwUwa. • i i i .1 , ^ * . . 

'Wisely and kindly conceived. Thus, smvery jh an lastitulion 

amongst them ; but if a slave flies from one master and selects for hims(‘lf anotber, it is 

presumed that he has been badly treated by the first, who eaunot therefori' reclaim the 

fugitive. Ordinarily the slaves are treated as members of the family with kindness and 

consideration. A man may put away his wife, but if he does so without, fault on her 

part, she takes all his personal property, except one drinking cup ami the dotli round 

his loins. I'he severest punishment wliich can be inflicted on a woman i,s hm* e.vposurt} 

with shaved head ; on a Brahmin, hanisliment. 'J^he reigning prince is an autocrat, aud 

treason against him is the most heinous of crimes. 


Section 7 . (4) — Tue Koupfjis. 

The hills surrounding the valley are sparsely inhabited hy tribes more or less 
tlie cognates of the Manipuris and subject to them ; all arc either Kukis or Nagas, aud, 
therefore, as classes previouslV described. I cannot, however, resist tin; temptation of 
tran.scrib!ng from Colonel McCulloch’s very interesting account of the Koupuis, 
who occupy the country hotween Kachar and Maiiipur. They live in permanent 
villages to which they are much attached, not liking to leave sites sacred and endeared 
to them as containing the graves of their ancestors. * 

The villages .are perched on the summits of hills, and are difficult of approa<d>. 

’J'he houses ara subsUmiially built. Tlicy are gable-ended, the 
ridge pole is not in a horizontal positu>n, but declining to the 
rear, where the house is very much lower than in front, and Ihe thatch on both sides 
comes down to the ground. The granaries, where all the valuable property as well as 
the grain is stowed, are groui)ed togtdher at some distance from the village in sheltered 
])ositif)ns. They are left quite unprotected, hut even in times of scarcity a theft from a 
granary is an unknown (Time. These granaries are nqdenj shed hy the cultivation called 
jhnm. The jungle on tin? land selected is cut, aud when p(u-f(;ctly dry, burned ; and the 
(?arth, hoed up with an inch or twd of the ashes, is fit for tlic reception of the seed. 
The crop han ested,-that land is left unmolested for ten years. 

“In the grey of the morning the females of the family are astir, ami ihe village 
(’i.iotiiiMcCulioiiiVaccouiit. Tcsoumls with the blows of the long jiestle in the n ooden mortar 

A' -, beating out the rice from the husk ; lliks finished, the hrtwikfast 

is cooked, both for the family and the pigs ; for the latter the husk mixed with other 
refuse serves the pmqiosc. Br(?akfast over, which it usually is alioui sunrise, the women 
proceed for water, which they fill into bamboo tubes and bring on their bucks in baskets. 
Then they go for fire-wood, and this brought, they set aliout tlu^ internal economy of the 
house, that is, to see that there is sufficient of the good home-brew ready for the master, 
to their spinning or weaving, to everything hut cleaning up. They have unfortunat('ly 
no great taste for that necessary labor. They rather glory in a diify house, in having 
the front room half covered with rice husk, in which pigs are lying fast asleep or 
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grunting aboiit, ani fowls are busy aoeking for fcwMi. Tbe 

the time they begin to wear a cloth round th4r waist, sleop in r the 

house, and in it they also “cook their meals. In the front part, th6i« is a 
along the two sides are boards or platforms of bamboos, which may ho u^(| as Seats 
or beds by any one tliat*^ ootnes. Some of these boards are as much aS 24 fe<^ long 
by 4 feet broad. They are made with ddos and little axes, a whole tree being used to 
make one. If not eniployed in the labours of the field or in the oliase, the mou do 
little more than loll about the houses during the day, drinking their peculiar drink, 
a harmless one, consisting of [lounded rice mixed with boiling-water, brought iuto 
fermentation by the addition of germinated paddy. In the morning and < gening 
they wdll geiiemlly lie found sitting in grfnips in front of their bouses* on large flat 
stones which cover the graves of their deceased relatives. They then apjKsar to be 
enjoying themselves gwatly, they are exceedingly lo(|uticious, and apeak always in a 
loud tone. Kpes (roritaiuing green tobacco are then smokefl ; at such a rate do tliey 
pull, that they appear to be smoking for a wager.” 

“ I believo the pleasure of smoking is nothing to them compared to that, of liold- 
jjjo- in the mouth a sip of the water of the bowl of the 
Ptouliar»wok«ni. wliichhas been well impregnated with the fumes of smoke 

passing through it, and it is only for the purpose of obtaining this that they so 
laboriously pull itt their pipes morning and evening.” 

It has been observed that the young men do not sleep in the family hous(;s. 

“ According as the village is large or small they assemble in one or several bouses 
wbicli for iiie time become tUcir homes. These clubs are ruled over despotically by 
the seniors amongst them, who exact from their juniors, with unsparing hand, stjrvice 
of all kinds. The young women also have their separate places of resort, and between 
them and the young men intewjourse is quite unrestricted, without 'leading to 
immorality.” The resemblance between the Koupuis and Oraons of Chota Nagpur 
in this distribution of the youths and maidens is most striking. 

Throughout the year the Koupuis have various festivals which they are very 
■* ^ particular in observing. “These are first the Englian, which 

Jusiivals. happens in December. During the five days of its continuance 

all the inhabitants of the village, dressed in their best attire, ke<?p up the dance and 
song, interrupted only by short intervals of repso 'and breaks detlicated to feasting. 
Next is the lleingnai in or about January, which lasts for throe days. In one day 
during this festival the men and women fetch soixirately the water that each may require. 
The men having killed pigs take a portion for themselves and give a portion to the 
women ; they c(K)k and eat separately, the men in the house of the head of the family, 
the women ciieh in lier own house. An effigy of a man made of a plantain is hung on 
a tree, and at it they throw pointed bamboos or sticks. At this festival the graves of 
the ancestors are sprinkled with the national drink, and om its termination omens are 
sought for the selection of land for cultivation and general welfhre in the ensuing year. 

In Pebruary there is a festival of three days* continuance, at which all the children born 
since tlic last festival of the kind have their ears bored. This is followed by the cleming 
of the jungle on the land they intend to sow, and when that is done, they drink the 

^ Set Account or (he .Muiida# of Ctitda Na^^pur. 
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jtdw # giager at a festival called from that circumstance Udoe yulig. In July there 
^ is a festival which is followed by iie clearing of all the villa^ paths. Their dancing 
is desodibod as very lively. Drums are the only instruments, but there is always the 
accompaniment of songs,*' 

There are so many customs common to these Koupiiis and the IS'agas previousljj- 
described, living west of the Doyang River, that it would probably be found that all 
the traits above described as characteristics of the Koupdis are also common to 
the Nagas to their north. There is one more mentioned by Colonel McCulloch which 
I have not mot with in other accounts of Naga tribes. 

On the death of a man's wife the singular practice exists of recovering from the be- 
reaved husband the price of her bones by her father or next of hin . 

Pu.uimt cusiflBi, calhisd mdndii ; no mdndi'i is demandable when the death 

is by the hand of an enemy, by wild beasts, by cholera or small-pox, or from any swelling. 

The strung(} custom of placing villages or people under tuboo, noticed as obtaining 
amongst the Kukis, is practised by the Koupdis, they call it ‘ncina.’ 

Adjoining the Koupdis are the Songbu and Poirons w'lio resembh} them in manners, 
in customs and appearancjc, and next to these are the Quoiroiugs wdth a language diil'er- 
ing, hut having a great similarity in other respects to the tribe last described. 

The tribes to the south and south-east of Manipur are varieties of Kliongjais or 
Kukis, a race already noticed. 

In the east the tribes are rather Naga than Knki, and of these tlic most important 
arc the Lulmpa, a very powerful and pugnacious clan who are always fighting with each 
other if they are not figliting with their neighbours. Their weapons for closd quarters 

are very long spears mid shields, but they also use bows and 
Tiu- nnhu,iiwi. poisoned arrows. As ornaments to their head-dress they wear 

the tresses, not alas ! of tlu; women they have loved, but of the women they have 
slaughtered! ‘VV'hen the eldest son of a Lubnpa mariics, the parents and the rest of 
the lamily move out of the house to make way for him. They have again to remove 
on the marriage of the second son. The working dress of a Lulmpa consists of an 
ivory ring, through wdiich the preputium is lightly drawn ! 

West of the Luimpas are the Mow and Muram tribes, who, 
lilt! Mow and Muramfrik-tf. qj- common stock aud closcly allied by intennarriages, 

are at dejwlly feud. 

Por the security of the community the Muram married men sleep in the bachelors’ 
hall, probably by batches, as amongst the Abors north of Asam. The Mow occupy 
twelve villages ; the Muram live in one large rillage of 900 house^s under two oluofs. 
To ti\c norih of the Mow tribe are the Angami or Guami Nugas, already noticed amongst 
the Asam tribes. 


Section 8.—- The Mikuis. 

Adjoining the Kukis on the Kopili llivcr, and occupying all the hilly portion of 
the Nowgong District almost J;o the Brahm<aputra,* we next meet witli the Mikir tribe, 
who hold etymologically a very isolated position. Ac(?ording to their own legend, they 

BtowarJs North Cachur. Kobinson’s AsHain, 
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were driven by the Kacbdris from what in called Tolamm’8 conntiy between Nowgojif? 
and Kaeluir, and sought refuge in Jyntia, but not being witisfied with ^eir reception 
they placed themselves under the Eajas of Asam, and have oyer since peaceably 
o(reupied the hill country in which they are now settled. It is md they were dis- 
armed or made to forswear the use of anus by the Asam Government, and this is 
assigned as the cause of their unwarlike disposition, which makes them good Subjects, 
hut exposes them to the attacks of their more warlike neighbours. 

I’lie Mikirs dress like the Kasias and are in other respects very like them. The 
dress is peculiar, consisting of two pieces of cotton cloth, made 
Dress, ilousoB, Ac. with rcd stripes, fringed at both ends, sewn together like a bag 

and worn like a shirt, ajwrtures Ixung left for the head and arms. They are very like 
the Kasias in countenance, but inferior to them in physique. Tliey live like the Miris 
all huddled together in one large house with raised floor, a notched stick serving as 
ladder or .stair-case ; sometimes as many as thirty married couples wdtli their children 
occupy one hou.se, w’hich is not divided into rooms. They will eat of almost any animal 
food except the cow, which they affect to reverence, though they have a dislike to milk. 
Marriages are not contracted till the paidies are adult. There is no ceremony, hut a 
feast is given in honor of the event ; also when a child is born. Polygamy is disoount- 
enancod, and widows are allowed to re-marry. 

They appear to have very few original notions on the subject of religion, but worshb) 
a Supreme Being whom they call llempatim. 

The tribe is supposed to number about 25,000 souls. 


Section 9. — .Tyntias and Kasias. 

Crossing the Kopili brings us to Jyntia and the Kasia tribes. The inhabitants of 
the hill tracts in the former district are ahvays called Kasia by the people of the plains, 
and are no doubt the same as the peojde of the Kasia Hills, but they («ill themselves 
Khyi.* “They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of martial exorcises. They always go armed, in general with l)ows and arrow's and 
a long naked swoivl and .shield, w'hich latter is very large, and occasionally serves them 
as a defence against rain.*’ 

The Pmja of Jyntia, deposed for his misdeeds by our Government, was not alto- 
gether an uncivilized potentate, and had amassed <?on.siderable wealtli, as his 
personixltios were found to be worth a lac of rupees, w'hich was made over to liim on his 
retiring into exile. The immediate and reniote des<?endauts of the Baja conformed 
to the customs of the Hindus, and w'ere treated by fhe Brahmins as orthodox Sudras ; but 

under the peculiar law's of succession that characterize the people 
of this race, the purity of the Kasia blood in the person of the 
chief was inviolably maintained. The sceptre descended not in liis Hue, but went on hi.s 
demi.se to the son of his sister, who was called the K unwari (princess), and her husband 
was selected from certain noble Hill Kasia families by a general assembly of the chief 
people. Thus the lino of Bajas wjis constantly renovated by fresh dips into the best 
Kasia blood, and under this system there could be no alienation from the original 


Law t»i‘ ttUcoesHUin. 


* b^' David Scott, in Pouibcrtoirw KjwtiBu Kixmtier, 
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stoolc by the mixture of the foreijpi element. The Kasias have maintained their 
physical characteristics better than any other race that I know of. 

The attempt to oi)en direct oommunicatiou between Asam and Silhot in 1820, tirAt 
brought our ofiieers into contact with the Kasias.* The Kaaia Raja of Kankluo, 
i'irut Singh, having expressed a wish to recover some lands that had bc(;n, held by 
lus ancestors in Asam, his request was granted, on condition of liis using his influenco 
with other Kasia chiefs to obtain for all British subjects an unrestri<;te(l passage through 
the Kasia territory. This was agreed to, and most cordial relations were, cstablislied, 
Avhich lasted about two years. Then, without any apparent reason for the tirnngc, came 
the treacherous murder of Lieutenant Bedingfield, and the sudden attack on, and 
rutldcss slaughter of, Lieutenant Burton and his native followers and attendants, 
between 50 and 00 native British subjects, on the 4th April 1829. The result was the 
complete 8ul)jugation of the Kasia Hills after a tedious war, brought to a close on tlie 
surrender of Tirut Singh in .lanuary 1833. 

The Kasia Hills were found to be divided into several states under hereditary 
chiefs forming a confederacy. Nanklao, Kyriin, Cherra, Nartang, Kaspang and 
otluM’s having each from 20 to 70 villages. The nation (says Mr. Robertson), or horde, 
presents tl»e appearance of a congnjgation of little oligarrdiical republics, subject to no 
.ommon superior, yel. of winch edeh member is amenable in some degree to the control 
his confcd(u’ates. It was this that led to the Kanklao massacre. One of the chiefs, 
Ti.-nt Singh, had taken too much on himsclf.t The whole tract of the hill country occu- 
lt by these confedoraies euibraccs an area of about 3,500 square miles, between 
....iNju, '<illiot, Asam and the country of the Garos. Some of tbo hills attairf a height 
of r»,000 foiit, blit the country includes belts of arable soil about 2,000 ibet above tlie 
plains, on which grow, in groat luxuriance, oranges, limes, pine-apples, the jack fruit and 
i.iangoi's, betel nut jind }»laiitaiTis, with the wild raspberiy and straAvberry. 

To the pe<iuliar aspect of the Kasia Hills from physical conformation and mitural 
„ , features must be added the various remarkable monumental 

stones that give a marked character to the scenery. $ These ara of 
several kinds, but most of them, says Colonel Yule, recall strongly those mysterious 
solitary or clustert?d monunicnts of unknown origin, so long the puz'/lc and delight of 
anticjunvics, which abound in our native country, and are seen here and there in all parts 
of Euro]>o and Western Asia. 

It is probable that the stone.s, compared to Stonehenge found in the Nilghiries, 
were set up by a pco])h; who honorexl their d(*.adas do the Kasias, and that the similitude 
of custom in this respect points to some connection between the Kasias and the Hos of 
Singhbhi'un, and the ]Munda race, generally, of the Chota ^’ugpul• Province. The sketch 
given by Colonel Yule shows thatrtlic monuments consist of large, flat, circular slabs, sup- 
ported on very short pillars, as if they Avero intended for sUnds to sit on, and long, upright, 
rough j>illars of irragirlar sliarpe ; tluj same forms arc found in and aliout every Ho village. 
The collections of large flat slabs in the village, supported on little stones are often 
used as seats when the old people meet to gossip over the graves in which the ashes of 

I'f.vLibovtous Etifitorri Front itT. 

Hi' iMAiU? armniciincnts with Iho British GovcrnraeiU without ennsn It ini' Iho other chiefs oi‘ tho oonMcvac-y. 

J T: Imju'I IuIo'h Ntle on Kasiiu Ililb uiid reo{)lo, Asiatic Society’s Jourual, No, j52, for IHtt. 
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the ^(Md lifu’c bfcn reverentially deposited, whilst fantastically formed oblong stones 
are set up on the way side outside the village as an additional commemoration of the 

deceased. . 

The details given of the ceremonies observed at a Kasia funeral; and those I have 
noticed at a Ho funeral, have just that coincidence ■ivith, diver- 
lahitt -luoi.!. genee in the order of the events, which one might expect to find 

in tlio practice of tivo' peoples long separated, deriving their ceremonies from a common 
source, but having only tradition to guide them in their observance. 

y ule says, the round flat stones resting on the heads of so many flat pillars are 
sarcophagi or cineraries, sometimes in clusters so close together, that you can step from 
one to the other. This is precisely as they are found in an old Ho village and on desert- 
ed sites of Mundari villages. The upright pillars aro merely, lie says, cenotaphs, and 
if you ask a Kasia why their ancestors went to the trouble of erecting them, the answer 
is ‘ to preserve their names.’ Tlie Ho gives precisely the same answer when asked the 
objiMjt of the pillars set up by the village way-side. 

I will give at once an account of tho Kasia funeral ceremonies taken from 
HobfusoJi's Assam. 

“ The corpse is kept in the house four or five days, and in some cases for as many 
inontlis ; in such instances tho body is put into tlic hollow trunk of a tree and fumigated. 
When all preparations are completed, the remains arc burnt. The body is borne on 
a bier by Ibur men, with great solemnity, to the 2>]aoe where the (!r(?mation is to 
take place. During the procession, a funeral dirge is played on bamboo flutes, aeeom- 
jiauied by tho groans and shrieks of the bereaved friends. Arrived at the appointed 
place, the body is taken from tho hior, carefully coueenlod from vitjvv, and placed in 
a wooden box standing on four legs, under which the fuel is placed. Sometimes tJic 
body is conveyed from the house in this box. While the body is being burnt, sacrifiees 
arc ofl'ered, and offerings of lietel nut (areca nut), fruit, &c., are made to tlie spirit of the 
deceased. Arrows are occasionally discharged towards the four jioints of tho compass. 
When the liody is burnt, the ashes arc carefully collected, put into an earthen vessel, 
cjirried homo, and kept until, by divination, a favorjible day is fixed for finally disposing 
of them. There is then great feasting and dancing, in the midst of which the ashes 
aro removed to tho burial place, and finally dcposiUMl in a grave and covered, by one 
of the circular slabs above mentioned. On the.se occasions the people sire diessed 
in their best richly embroidered outer shirts of broadcloth, silk turbans and dhods, 
large bangles, heavy silver chains, gold necklaces, plumcjs of down or peacock feathers, 
and ornamented quivers. In the dances the maiden.s in the centre of the grou}>, in 
lines of two or three, .sot to each other with eyes demurely cast on the earth. They 
too, are in their best array, having on their heads ‘circlets of silver, with a tall 
spoavhcad-like ornament rising behind. They are swaddled in long iietticoats, with an 
upjier garTnoiit passing lightly under this right ami and ‘tied in a knot on the riglit 
shoulder.” 

The ashes of a tribe are deposited under one vault or in one burial gro^jud, The 
it?mains of man and wife are never mingled, because thvy belong to different tribes. 
A busband is therefom in death separated from his wife and children, as the latter holoiig 
lo tho tribe of the motluir, and their ashes are deposited with hers. 
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Muticular di>v^«1opment. 


As it if throuj^h tlio mother that children inherit, and that the transmission of 
the pure blood of a tribe is secured, it is not surprising to flud that this connection 
between the mother and her offspring is maintained after death. 

This system is also the cause of disunion between the living. Marriages are made 
■without cerijmony. If the proposal of a youth is accepted by the young lady and her 
parents, he enters the household of the latter, or sometimes only visits his wife there 
occasionally, and the union thus loosely made is easily broken. Separations are frequent, 
and w' hen* tboy mutually agree to part, they publicly intimate their wish hy throwing 
away a few shells taken from each other, the children remain with the mother. 

Tlie Kasios arc remarkable for groat muscular development, especially of leg, both 
men and women rejoicing in limbs that would vex the shade of 
a chairman, and 'make ‘Jeames’ bilious with envy. Tliey have 
ratlier fair, often ruddy complexions, and the good humoured expression of the young 
people is always very pleasing ; but with such flat round faces and oblique eyes beauty 
must bo rare, and they greatly disfigure their countenances by the constant and untidy 
chew'ing of the pan leaf, the stains from which they care not to remove. Their ordinary 
attire, though originally of gay colors, is generally dingy with du’t, and their persons are 
equally innocent of ablution. 

Colonel Yule gives them a very good character for honesty and fidelity as servants. 

Tliey are, however, rather lazy, and have made veiy small pro- 
gress in the arts. They are unacquainted with weaving, and 
although affecting a peculiar stylo of dress, it is all made for them by other tribes. 

nice, millet, maize and the knohu and other roots are the commonest articles of food, 
but they partake of nearly all kinds of flesh and dried fish. Yule 
says, some individuals have a superstitious objection to particular 
kinds of food, and will not allow such to be brought to their houses. Is not tins super- 
stition connected witli their tribal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota N agpur and 
the BiSchuilnas of Africa, w ho must not eat the animal after which their tribe is called ? 

The Kasias do not appear to be strong in theology. Yule says, they have a name 
for the Supreme Being, which ho does not give, hut they pay 
idojw. more devotion to inferior spirits wlio reside on hills, or in rocky 

<lalos, or in groves. Tliey have no temples or idols connected w'ith their ancient faith. 
Like all the tril>es w e have yet touched on, they arc much addicted to consulting 
auspices, especially from the appearance of eggs on being broken, As they go on 
lireaking eggs, till they find the signs they w^aut, fate must generally appear in their 
favor. They offer a libation to the deity before they drink sjiirits, by dipping the linger 
three times into the vessel and filliping a drop successively over each shoulder and down 
by their right and left sides. 

In the courts of the Baja, fining was the general punishment ; hut occasionally, as with 
th<J Kpkis, the entire imiperty and personal liberty were confiscated, 
Piinishnu>iit«, Oi-doaiR. couvict and his family become slaves of the Baja. The 

w'ater ordeal vas sometimes used. The opponents had to plunge their heads under 
water on opposite sides of a holy pool, and the decree was given to him who longest 
kept submerged. Yule says that the parties could undergo this ordeal by attorney, so 
that loU^-windcd lawyers were as much in request in the Kasia Hills as elsewdiert;. 

p 
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The English might bo eharaotemod by Aaiatioa as a people tlhit whistj^i sb Kttie is 
that expression of a satisfied mind an BaiStera aobompH^ment, 
Amusements. Kaslas ave also great whiatlors,* jmd Wys hare 

amongst their amusements peg tops and greased pol^. 

Major B'isher, in his Memoir of Silhet, Kachdr and a^aeeat coutttries» tells us that 
tJio Kasias or Khyee are called Miki by the Kachdris, and he supposes they may be 
connected with the Mech, though he does not consider them connected with the 
Eaehdm. . ^ 


Section 10.— The Ganos. 

The Garo tribo.s are generally 8uppo.sed to commence with the Nunyas, who are 
the clan iramodhitely to the west of the Kasias; but the Nunyas are more E^sia than 
Garo. Their position, occupying the extreme north-western portion of the mountainous 
tract that extends from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra, is woU known. By the writers 
of tlie days of Buchanan Hamilton, the Garos, Kasias, and Jyntias are spoken of as one 
people. Buchanan says, “ tlie Baja of Jyntia is by birth a Garo.” Several of the 
potty Rajas of Kamrup, whose estates skirt the Kasia and Garo Hills, are Hinduized 
Garos, w^ho liave maintained their footing in tho valley during several changes of 
dynasty. It is supposed that during the Koch and Mughul government tho Garos of 
Mechpara, Hahra-ghat, and other places had equally valuable possessions in the plains 
from which they were subsequently dispossessed by Moch and Koch zemindars. It is, 
liowovor, .the uncivilized, unconverted, Garo that I wish to describe, not tlie Hinduized 
animal of the name, and they merit a careful notice, as they are, I believe, the primitive 
type of the gieat Meeh Kochari, or Bodo, nation, and have a variety of customs that are 
singular and interesting. 

The observant Buclianan has a short article on the Garos, from which we learn 
that about two-fifths of the whole population of the Garo Hills 
are slaves. This is a feature that at once strikes the visitor to a 
large Garo village. They are called “ Nokol” in contradistinction to “ Nokoba,” the 
freemen, and the distinction is jealously preserved : a freeman must not marry a slave 
girl or even keep her os a concubine. The slaves are well fed and ijared for, they are 
generally the best looking people in the village. It is from the po.s8e88ion of a large 
number of them that a man obtains influence amongst his tribe. Each great chief can 
go to war each with a body-guard of 60 such followers entirely dovotefl to him. 

Tho following account of the Garos is taken fh)m notes of a tour made amongst 
them by me in 184)6 ; — 

Their territory lies between the 26th and 26th degijees of northern latitude. To the 
north and west, they liave the pergamih.s of Hnbra-ghat, Mochpdi’d Kalumalupdni, and 
Karihari, all of the district of Gowalpara lying between theju and the Brahmaputra, to 
the south, Sherpm’ and Susung of the Midnapore District, aud to the east, the Kasia Hills. 

A great portion of tho interior is quite unexplored. It is said to contain h'^fty 
niountains with groat masses of naked rock and large spaces destitute of vegetation. 
My own observations lead me to suppose tliat these mounUins have few inhabitants, the 


^ iNoU'w iocs cit. 
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Ojirbs g(!nor(j,lly preferring, as sites for tlieir Tillages, hills of the second order, which 
rise fbom 100 to 300 feet above the adjacent valloys. Thus, tho highest of these mouii' 
Mns tliat was ever visited by a European, that called Turn, estimated at 4,000 foot, 
‘Uie skirts and valleys of which are cultivated by the Garos of Witurgiri, has no vestige 
of human habitations on its south-western slopes, and its other faces are said to be 
^uaUy destitute of inhabitants, The Garos are divided by the Bengali into IVfalaMa 

and Bemalawa, which, like the ‘Bori’ and ‘Abor’ of Upper 
Mttiawft, Boaioittwa. Asam, means dependent and independent Garo: ‘Garo’ like 

‘ Naga’ is a term applied to this people by the Hindus. They consider themselves as 
forming tiiree or four nationalities with different names. Of those subject to tlie 
Gow'alpara jurisdiction, or having communications witli it, the most tjasttirn bt)rd(!ring 
on the Easias, are called the Nunya; the central tril>e are tho Lyntea,* and the reraaindei' 
arc the Abengya. Buchanan says that the independent Garos of the interior n^joice 
in the grand sounding name of Kochna-sindeya, but it appears that each trilxj has its 
dependent and independent branches. The Nunyas are the fairest of these tribes 
resembling the Knsias in feature and complexion and in language. The language of 
the Western Garos is unintelligible to the Nunyas. 

The Garos have no tradition regarding migration; they imagine themselves to 
l)e autecthonous, and the only people w ith whom they claim alliance are the Bdtsand 
th(i English ! 

Bobinson is of opinion, from the construction of their language, that they are allied 
with tho Bdts, Hodgson doubts this, and truly the connection, if it ever had any 
existence, must be very remote, for the specimens of tho language that w^e possess give 
no analogues, and they have not a custom in common. Their linguistic affinities are 
{lecidedly with the Bodo, the Mex*.h, and the Chutia. 

As they have no w'ritten language, nothing but memory to trust to for the preser- 
vation of thdr traditional myths, it is probable that these have been altered according to 
circumstances so matcruilly as to afford us but little clue to their early history. AVe see 
tliis in their having assigned a place in their system to the mother of all the ‘ Peringis , 
a race with whom they have not been acquainted a century. 

The most salitmt points in their religious belief I find thus noticwl : — 

llishi Salgong is supi’eme amongst the gods; he lives in heaven (Rang). Apongma, 

his w^ifo (or Manim accorrling to Buchanan, which appeal's to be 

l)tntw‘.t„raytlioiog}. same as Mainon, the wife of the supreme d(ity Bath o ot 

the Kacharis) left her heavenly parent to elope with him. They became residents of this 
world and lived for a time on Turn, where they liad two children, a son named Kengra 
Barsa, who is the father of fire and of all the lieaveuly luminai-ies, and a daughter 
named Mining Mija, w'ho married tho son of Donjongma, the mother of mankind. 
Mining IVlija and hor daughter Ret Rebong lost their husbands, and resided as widows 
on the summit of Turn ; butdlishi Salgong and Apongma liave returned to heaven. 

Nustoo sprang IVom a self-begotten egg and created the w’orld; previoust'O that time 
she had existed on a padam, water-lily (Garo — monglctl)^ but finding her position 
uncomfortable she sent to Hiraman, the king of the lower regions, for earth, with 
wdiicli. she formed a seat for herself and prog<‘ny, and commenced tilling it w-ith the 

Lyutca is lh>m lupgta, iiaktid, u uame givcu by tho Bengalis. 
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animal and vegetable creation. I'irst streams of wai&r issued Ifom her .womb/ and 
wore the origin of all the riv(a*s, then a reptile Mhgar* was produced from a sitkiiar 
source. The first of the vegetable world that aj^peared were the grasses and reeds (kogi 
ehai rikal bolm). The first animal Was the matehidobo, an elk, the " deoohagal” of the 
Asamese, which is seldom seen, and tlie man who beholds it dies. Then com© fish of 
all kinds, frogs {cumtia), snakes {nierApo), trees, bufiialoes, geese, a piiest (1), i^d the 
catalogue ends with a daughter, wiio perhaps married the priest. At all events she had 
children, a son married to Rishi Salgong’s grand-daughter as before stated, and tliret> 
daughters for whom it may be presumed husbands of divine origin were provided, as/ 
those daughters are the mothers of three races of mankind. The eldest Mishaii is tho 
mother of the Butias, who are the fiirst of mankind, the second daughter is the mother 
of the Garos, who consequently rank second. Midili, the third daughter, is the mother 
of the ‘ Feringis.’ The Bengalis are of unknown origin!! 

•Donjongma founded llangsiram, which is situated in the heart of the Garo 
country. She stiU lives thfjre, and is exceedingly hospitable. The inhabitants of 
Eangsiram an? to all appearance Garos, hut have not been heard to speak. It is 
believed that the Garos who die may occasionally be rc-ljom there, hut the placfj 
usually assigned for their re-appearance is Naphak, said to he situated in the interior 
amongst the hitler ranges. 

It must not bo supposed that tlie mythology of the Garos is nil comprised in the 
above. They have marv'(‘llou8 legends of wonderful animals, and the ffeats of the 
immortals who fought and destroyed them, of unnatural alliances between goddesses and 
beasts, and the equally unnatural offspring of such amours, whioh are recited and sung 
by the priests at funerals and on other solemn occasions.^ 

Buchanan says that salgong or saljang is the firmament or visible heaven. The 
heavenly bodies, moon and stars, and spirits who preside over hills, woods, and 
rivers, are the agents employed to manage the affairs of the world. White cocks are 
offered to the heavenly bodies, and fermented liquors, rice and flowers to superior deities. 
There are no temples or images, hut before each house a dry bamboo with its branches 
adhering is fixed in the ground, to this the Garos tie tufts of cotton threads 
and flowers, and before it make their otfiiinngs. 

The priests in their own language are called kamdl. “ tThey marry, cultivate tlio 
• ^ ^ ground, go to war like their neighbours, and the office is not 

hereditary, any man who has committed to memory the requisite 
forms of prayer” (myths?) “may assume the office.” 

Like the priests or elders of all the other pagan tribes we have been considering, 
they pretend to foretell events by the examination of the entrails of animals, especially 
of the liver. They are therefore called * ojhas’ by the Bengalis. Hodgson .says, the 
priests of the Bodo are also <?alled ‘ojha,’ so are the priests of the Kols ; hut it is a Hindi 
word, and means an examiner of entrails, from the root * ojh,’ entrails. 

Having witnessed a sacrifice I may state that the full canonicals of a priest arc 
peacock’s feathers stuck in his hair, and w-ooden sandals on his feet. He is 
consulted in sicknesses, names the deity to whom the illness is to he ascrilied w who 


* Hindi for a crocfjdiW or nlligntor^ a Hauriun, 
t Buekaiiau Haiuiitun, loc. cit. 
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has the |>ower to remove it. He scats lumself below the bamboo altar, and ad<li*osses it 
in a long monotonous chant. Another person meantime l(;ads the kid, or whatever 
the sacrifice is to be, round and round the slii'inc. It is occasionally taken away and 
washed, and on being brought back again petted and fe<l with salt by the priest, and aftin’ 
several repetitions of this ceremony, tho animal’s head is chopped off wdth one cut, and 
the altar is smeared with the hlood. All* the time the sick person for wdiom the offering 
is made lies beside the priest. 

On approaching a Caro village, the lirst objects that strike* tho stranger are the 
picturesque spcctrc-like edifices they construet as w'alch-houses 
• for their croi)s. These air\' structures consist of a low hut 20 or 
30 fe(*t long, about two-thirds of whitdi is enclosed, and the. remainder opt*n at. tins 
sides tmd front, built entirely of bamboos on a platform of the same material. Of this 
one end is supported by the stem and branches of a tree lopped 30 or diO J'eet from 
the ground, and the remainder rests on uprights of bamboos of the sann; length. 

The ordinary villages m^arest the plains contain about 30 houses, often built ou the 
slope of a hill. The length of the houses runs out from the 
hill, the inner supports of the, flooring near the. hill being short 
and the outer supports long to preserve its level. 'I'he houses average about 80 feet 
in length. The interior is very cleanly kepi; raiher more than half the house is 
open from end to end Ihrmiug one long apartment; foi* gtinciral use, in wiiielj are the 
earthen heartljs for cooking ; on tho viglit side are emdosurcs, litth* ehamb(*rs screened 
off in which tluj inarritMl momlxu’s of the family and females sleep. The young nnm 
of the village arc ohligoMl to follow* the custom I have so often noticed, and are not 
allowed to t»ccupy any portion of the famriy n'sideiua*. They club together in a separate 
house, called very generally iti tho Asain Vall<*y the dekachang. This is an Asamese 
term. This Imilding is lofty and most substantially built: omj-half of it forms an 
oj)en hall in whieli tlie village eoufereiiees are ludd, and the chief “I.iask;u’” holds 
his court. The remainder is enclosed a.s the dormitory for the young men. The posts 
and beams arc fantastically carvaxl. 

In tliQ interior are villages of a hundred and fifty and more houses. Such is 
llnpagiri, an Abengya settlement. The. houses are spread over a eonsiderahle tract 
of undiilating ground, a plateau in a circular valley sheltered liy hills, the streams 
from wdiich are artificially hrouglit into the village by aquednet.s of hamhoos.- Each 
considerable householder has his owm aqueduct si)outiug out a. liberal su])ply of water 
clear as ci’j’sUil close to his door: vessels are instantly filled, and you have only to squat 
under the pipes to obtain a delightfully refreshing showier hath — both males and females 
may he frequently seen so enjoying themselves in a state of nature. As they S(juat, 
they remove the sole garment aiql cleverly resume it as tliey rise from the hath. 

The family residenw of the Chi»:f, Samhal, successor to the illustrious Tokal Laskar of 
Dulungiri, tlu^ most nottul ehi/‘f in Mr. I). Seott’s* (lays, may be takmi as a good 

speeimeii of tlu'ir best stylo of house. It is a Iarg(* glofuny 
mansion about 3()0 feet in length by 10 in hreadtli, rais(*d 
on piles varying in height aeeording to the inequalities of the ground, and .support'd by 
substantial posts of sal timbers rudely cawral with grotesque figures and placed with 
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tlifj broad ends niipcraioRt as more ocoivenient to support tho beams. TlierO .is; an open 
balcony at one end of the house, and a portion of the opposite end fe re»eiw^ tu^ioored 
for stalling the bulls kept for fighting and for carousals. The merp 
the residence forms a at i^hi ingles with th^ 



ladies of the 
consisted one 



rest, and with a sepaxate balcony in nddeh the! 

small portion of it at the end op^pofiflte the entrance being ^titi<m^ 
ehambera \A11 down the side, however, were benches of bamboo used as beds^ l^^^ 
ants or gu^ts. The porch in front was ornamented by qtiitt* a clievaum-ctisoft^ of 
wooden images mtended as representations of deceased friends and relations. Oonspi- 
cuous amongst them was the monument to Tokul, which was evidently regarded as a 


triumxih of art. It was a full length wooden figure of a male, decorated with all kinds 
of finery, and hod an old silk umbrella supported over it. In frejnt of the house, there 
was an open space for games, dances, village conferences, and the like, round which tiie 
houses of the slaves were circled ; and very numerous they appeared to be. All the finest 
looking young men and wonufu of the village were amongst the slaves of this family, 
but they do not appear to repine at tijeir lot in life. 

In the open space before tbe Laskar’s bouse I Avitnessed a very curious spectacle. A 
great feast was given in honor of th<? investiture of tlic Cbief Avith a dress of honor 
Avbich I had brought for him, and of wdiich bo Avas so proud that, to my knoAvlodge, he 
kept it on for a Avhole AA*eek day and night. 

The food prq)ared was a sa\'oury mess of minced pork, rice, and A"eget;abl(«. The 
• a:uests, about 200 in number, aa'cvc seated in a huge ring round 

the flesh yrnts. Tlie cooks took from tbo pots as much of the 
mess as they couhl conveniently carry on a platter of large leaves, and Avent round 
one after the other thrusting into the open mouths of the sitt(n’s great liandfuls of the 
greasy food. Other attiindants hdloAved Avith gourd bottles full of the favourite home- 
lirew, Avhieli in the same Avay was ixmred doAA'n the throats of the guests who liad nothing 
to do but to sit still and oj)cn their mouths wluni the cooks (?ame round, .as young binls 
in a nest open their mouths Avhen the old birds return from Ibnaging for them. This 
was followed by a bull fight, a speetaele of Avliich they appear to be as fond as are tht? 
.Spaniards. 

The Garos arc not much restricttMl in regard to food. They roar for the pur- 
pose, kine, goats, swine, dogs, eats, foAvls, and du(?ks. They (‘at 
' ■ dried fish and tortoises AA'hich they buy in the plains, and their 

lulls sui)|)1y them AA'ith deer, wild-hogs, frogs, and snakes, all of which they («it. In 
la(d- tlujy have no aversion to any food, except milk, which they abominate, and they 
Jia\ (i no objection to eat in company, nor to eat Avhat Jias becui prepared by aliens. 

Soine Garo chiefs appeared to me to live entirely on beer. I believe wdien they 
talv(! it to t his (extent it is thiekeiu'd Acith flour of millet, which makes it more nourish- 
ing. and though it keeps them in a j)erpetual state of ‘ mild hut sweet ebrioty,* they 
get fat on it. 

In settling political rlitTercnces the mode of feastiii" (le8crib(?d above must be re- 
sorted to as a final ratification of the arrangement. Tne tribes at variance must be 
brought together by a third party on neutral ground, aud if the arbitrators bo success- 
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fttl in ^efiectjng peace, the parties swear to observe it by biting tboir swords, and, as a 
sign that friendly relations are restored, the representatives of both clans must put 
food into each other’s mouth Oitid pour beer down each other’s throats, which seals the 


l%e (^ro laws of ihheritanoe and intemiamage aare singnlar and intricate, and 
' ^ V it w^as after laam enquiries in different quarters and testiii^ the 

a information, I recorded the 

ing note on the BubjeOt 

The clans are divided into different houses called mahdria (Buchanan calls them 
ehai^hah), which maybe translated motherhiods. A man cannot take to wife a girl of 
his own but must select from one of the mnAdm with whom bis family have 

from time immemorial exclusively allied themselves. In some of the now noblest 
families tliere is but one mahdri with which, as a rule, they can intermarry. This how- 
ever is not irrefragable, and should maidens of that particmlar house bo wanting, the 
young men may choose, or more correctly speaking, be chosen by a daughter of some 
other. If it be not on tliis accjount nece.ssary to look elsewhere, a man’s sister should, 
marry a son of the house of which bis wife is daughter, his son may marry a daughter 
of that sister, and his daughter may marry his sister’s son who, in such case, comes to 
reside with his father-in-law and succeeds to the proj>eriy in right of his wife and her 
mother. Inherent in male.s there is no right to succeed to property of any description, 
and this is all to secure {i transmission of pure l)lood ; but tliough a son cannot inherit 
his father’s property, his mother cannot be ejected from the position she enjoyed conjoint- 
ly with her husband. The successor must re^cognize in Inu* the mistrtjss of the house 
not only as his mother-in-law, should she stand iu that relation to him, but also as his 
M'ife, though the marital rights be shared with her own daughter. It is consequently 
not UTicoiumou to see a young Guro introducing as his wife a woman who, as regards 
age, might be his mother, and in fact is his motlier-in-law and his aunt. 

Indications exist of this custom having onoe ol)t»ained amongst the aboriginal tribes 
of Centrjil India. At the ceremonies of some of the lowest agricultural tribes of Bihar 
supposed to bo descended from aborigines, probably Kols, the sister’s son (bhanjd) of the 
person who is married or mourns performs the c<;rcniony. 

It appears, the custom is not unknown to the African tribes. Messrs. D. C. Living- 
ston tell us, speaking of the Kebrabasa people on the Zambesi, a sister’s son luia mutdi 
more chance of succeeding to a chieftainship than the chief’s own offspring, it being 
unquestionable that the sister’s child has the family blood.* 

Children, as with the Kasitis, belong to tlie malidri of the mother. From the* 
paternal parent they derive nothing, and it. would certainly appojir from the social 
e.iistoms of the Garos that their, great lawgiver must have been a female. The men 
do much of the heavy work and all the lighting, and are so far not deprived of their 
natural obligations as the stronger animal, but iu other rcs})eets they are dependent on 
the females. 

When thera is an object to servo by it, such as the acquisition of, or the disposal of, 
a reversionary interest in property, marriugos arc sometimes made w hen the parties 
aro infants, and sometimes for similar reasons very young girls are united to very mneh 

* Livhi^rftion, l*lio 1(J2. 
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older men, in such cases the imdination of the infant is not of course consulted. The 
preliminaries of the marriage are settled by the two maMris concerned in it, and when 
all is arranged it takes place with the usual fcastings and rejoicings. 

As, hoArever, all young ladies arc not heiresses, many of them attain a ripe age in 
single blessedness and continue in that state till inclination, which is not in any way 
coerced or interfered with so long as there is no infringement of the mahdri system, 
ifiiHbands seleoiai by tlus induces them to select a partner from amongst the spruce lads of 

the dekaohang, or bachelors’ hall. As there is no restriction on 
innocent intercourse, the boys and girls freely mixing together in the labors of the field 
and other pursuits, an amorous young lady has ample opportunity of declaring her 
partiality, and it is her privilege and duty to speak first. J do not know if, in such a 
state of sociidy, the party proposiiig is ever rejf)cted, but I should think the proposal 
comes in too t«5mpting a shape to be so received. 

The maiden coyly tells the youth to whom she is about to surrender herself that 
she has prepared a spot in some quiet and secluded valley to which she invites him ; 
she gives him sufficient (duo to discover the retreat, and goes there herself, taking with 
her supplies for two or three days. The favourtjd youth, after communicating his good 
fortune to tlui most intimate of his associates in the l)achelors’ hall, quickly joins his 
mistress in her retreat, into u liieh it would he impertinent to follow them. In two or 
three days they return to the village and their union is them publicly proclaimed and 
solemnized. 

Any infVingement of the rule which declares that the initiative shall in such 
cases r(^st,Avith the girl is summarily and sev^erely punished. !lf a male makes advances 
to a girl, and the latter rejectuig them, choo.scs also to toll her friends that such 
tenders of affection liave been made to her, it is looked on as an insult to the Avhole 
muhdn to which the girl belongs, a stain only to he obliteratcMl by the blood of pigs 
and. liberal libations of be<n‘ at the <‘xj)cns(s of Die m-uhAn to Avhic.di the man belongs. 

The irmrriagc connuony ehiolly consists of dancing, singing, and feasting. The 
bride is taken down to the nearest stream and l)atlied, and the party next proceed to 
the house of the bridegroom, avIio pretends to he unwilling and runs away, hut is caught 

and sul)je<;tod to a similar ablution, and then taken in spite of 

cLTeinonitjH. ... . . _ ^ i * 

the resistance, and tlie counterieitcd t^riel aud lamentatioii of his 
par<!nt s, to the hi'ide’s house. 

’I’iic pr«istnic(> of a priest is now' ne(;es.saiy to invoke the gods to bless the union and 
con.sult the omens rt^garding it. For this purpose the heads and ne<?ks of a couple of 
fowls, <?ock and hen, ai'C fairly laid together, and simultaneously struck by the priest a 
sharp blow with a stick. If they fall dead side by side it is symbolical of the faithful 
sittaehment and long continued happiness of the youijg (M)uple. If only one be killed 
and the other flie.s off, or if they separate before dying, the union is not expected to hi; 
a ha])py one. 

A .Lfiskar amongst the Garos is generally chief oA*f.'r a group of villages, Buchanan 
considers thi.s a Bengali expression, and .says that their own word for chief nokma, 
but Ave now find that lokma (Avhich 1 suppose is the same word) is the head of the 
Aullage, suborilinate to the l>askar.* 


* Ao<‘<juiit g 1‘ KxiB’dliiou by Cupiain lieyuultls in the AHiatic Hwiety’s Juiirijal i.’or January 3K4i), 57. 
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The Garo implements of husbandry are a hoe, a dao, ami a battlc-axo call(‘d 
lumbiri, with which they make a tooth-pick, or fell a tree, skin a mouse, or decapitate a 

human being. Ko male Garo is ever seen in his hills without 
this weapon carried naked in his hand, or a spear. 

With such rude implements the Garo and his wife manage to cultivate every year 
from three to four bigbas of land.* This must include about oiic-third of newly cleared 
land, as they take but three crops in rotation — one of aous dhan (autumn rice), one of 
cotton, with which millet is sown, then aom dhan again. After this, the laud must 
remain fallow, until it is completely overgrown w'ith busli and tree jungle, which takes 
seven to eight years. 

The chief productions of the hills are cotton, Indian-corn, aoiia or aau dhm, millet, 
chillies, and yams. It is on cotton that tliey cliiefly d»;pen(l for 
the necessaries of life their hills do not pi’oduce. Buchanan 
estimated the quantity they could export at 00,000 maunds. 

The Garo h&ts, or markets, at which the cotton Is sold or bartered are very intcrcstinsc 
scenes. Tliat at Butimari, frequented by the Abcngya Garos, is tlic largest. It is held 
in a grove of pipal trees on the banks of a small river, the Kalu. Ojx . the evening 

preceding the market day, the channel of the Ivalu, in winch 
MaikfiK. scarce a boat is at -other times seen, becomes crowded with all 


ProdaotH of the hills. 


kinds of small craft; at the .same time long lines of Garos are seen winding their way 
to the grove from various direotious, bending under their bulky loads of cotton packed 
ill baskets seven or eight feet high. The man is altogether lost in the vastness of liis 
burden, and you behold liundreds of these elougated baskets apparently furnislied with 
logs and walking on them briskly to market. The market is supplied with everything 
that, can possibly be required either by the Garos or by the lowlandcrs. Trovisions of 
all kinds, pigs, poultrj', sheep, oxen, goats, rice, millet, pulses, vegt^tubles, clothing of 
every description worn by the people, ornaments, agricultural implements, spinning 
wheels, salt, tobacco, and a groat deal more ; all of wliieh articles and thousands of 
maunds of cotton brought in by the Garos change owners in a primitive way without 
any employment of the current coin of tlic realm 1 

The Garos arriving on the preceding day bivouac in groups sheltered by the long 
cotton baskets. In the morning a still gi’eater intlux takes place. About uoon the 
market drum beats, and the scene, which till then had been a quiet one, changes into one 
of the utmost bustle, confusion, and noise. The Garos are all in motion, rushing about 
with bundles of cotton weighing two pounds, the small change with which they provide 
their wants ; but it is difficult to follow their evolutions in such a crow d, and in a short 
time a great port of the cotton appears to have changed hands without your knowing 
why or how. By degi-ees as the. commerce becomes slacker, you may note an isolated 
transaction. A Garo has fixed his eye on that fine white chanticleer. lie wildly 


rushes up to the owner, into .whoso hands he thrusts a bundle of cotton and seizes the 
bird ; but the poulterer turns coldly away as if he and liis cock had only come as 
spectators, and were not inclined to do business at all. The poor Garo, as excited 
a.s a gambler, doubles his bid ; at last the bargain is effected, the hillman joins his com- 
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panions exulting in the possession of the eock, and the Bengali methodically ptoceeds 
to weiirh tlie cotton and calculate how much he has mode by the transaction. 

Buchanan says, “the Garos are short, stoat-limhed, actiye people, with strongly 
marked Chinese countenances, as is the case with all the 
I tiait*. aboriginal tribes from the Brahmaputra to Cape K^^rais. In 

general, the features of the Garos are hamh, but their chiefs are rather handsome. ” The 
beauty of the aristocracy did not strike me. I consider on the contrary they had, in 
comparison with the lower classes and the slaves, degenerated in phyaque, a result 
perliaps of close inter-breeding ; but Buchanan may not have seen much of the Garos of the 
interior, who are generally fairer and better looking tlian those who live in villages bordezing 
on the plains. The women arc, on the whole, the most unlovely of the sex, but I was struck 
with the pretty, plump, nude figfures, the hicrry musical voices and good humoured 
countenances, of the Garo girls. Their sole garment is a piece of cloth less than a foot 
in breadth that just meets round the loins, and in order that it may not restrain the 

limbs, it is only fastened where it meets under the hip at the 
upper comers. The girls are thus greatly restricted in the 
positions they may modestly assume, hut decorum is, in their opinion, sufficiently 
presen ed if they only keep their legs well together when they sit or kneel. They wear 
brass rings in their ears, and a few strings of beads of cornelian round their necks, as 
well as occasionally brass chains ; amongst the Lyntea GaK>s many may be seen 
unadorned, and tliat edau never carry their decoration to such an extravagant length 
as do the Abengya Garo females. The latter wear huge curtain rings in their .ears. 
The lieadgear is arbitrary ; some appear with turbans, some without, and some wear 
round their heads a simple baud of colored cotton. 

The Garo males, on the whole, become their nudity better than the females. 
Their sole garment is a long and narrow strip of cloth which is worn as a girdle round 
the waist, and passing from behind between the legs is brought up again to the waist^ 
from which tho end, as a flap, alxmt six inches in breadth and often highly ornamented, 
hangs donm in front. Their faces are round and short. The forehead is not receding, 

but pr<yects very little beyond the eye, which is small, on a level 
wdth the face, rci’y d.ark and obliquely set. The want of promi- 
nence in the nose is remarkable. Tlie whole face has the appearance of being flattened, 
the mouth sharing in the compressed appearance and not at all prognathous. Amongst 
the youthful there are intelligent, mirth-loving faoes not devoid of interest ; but the 
beauty of both sexes is ephemeral. The women soon grow into hags : and the features 
and countfmance of the males become after maturit5% from hard work, constant exposure, 
free indulgence of passions, and the use of intoxicating drinks to w'hich all are devoted, 
bloated, coarse, fierce, and sensual. . 

Prom th<! life scene of the markets we must come at last to the grave. Buchanan 
says, the funeral of the Achhiks (the name he gives to the Lyntoas) are inconvenient 

and expensive. When a person dies, tho relations are summoned 
to attend, and ten or twelve djtys are allowed for their conve- 
nience; as they assemble they are feasted till the number is complete. In the mean 
time the body falls into a dreadful staf/C of corruption, but no attention is paid to that. 
The head of a stake is then formed into an imago supposed to resemble the deceased, 
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»»d the point of the stake is driven into the ground. The body is then burnt, tlie 
bones are collected in an earthen pot, and the relations retire. After some months, 
when the family has recovered from the former expense, and has laid in a stock of 
food and liquor, the relations are again assembled and feasted for three days. The bones 
are then thrown into a river. ' 

Tlie several elans may have different customs, or customs may change. Dr. Latham, 
quoting Mr. Elliot,* says, — “ The dead are kept for four days, then burnt : the ashes 
are buried in a hole on the place where the fire was. A small thatched building is next 
raised over them, which is afterwards railed in. Por a month, or more, a lamp is lit 
every night in this building, The clothes of the deceased hang on poles one at each 
corner of the railing. When the pile is set fire to, there is great feasting and 
drunkenness.” 

The following is an account of what took place under my own observation in an 
Abengya village : — 

The daughter of the Sirdar had died previous to my arrival ; the body had been 
burnt the preceding night, and the people were about to dispose of the ashes when I 
entered the village. This portion of the ceremony had consequently an opportunity 
of observing. The fnneral pile had been ignited within three or four paces of the 
houstj. This is the orthodox practice, and notwithstanding the proximity of the fire, no 
accident ever occurs, the house being at such times under the special protection of the 
gods. The village carpenter was preparing one of the posts that are on such occasions 
always erected under the porch, or just outside it. He liad completed the carving and 
was painting it with the blood of the bullocks that had been slaughtered for fho feast. 
It hiid further to bo decorated with the beads and earrings of the departed and the 
skulls of the hulls that had been killed in her honor. In front of the house, an oblong 
frame of bamboo w'ork wns <?onstructed, about two feet higli, three feet broad, and six feet 
long, four carved poles diagonally placed protruded from the four comers, and a lid of 
open lattice work w'as lying ready prepared to he put over it. Inside the frame a small 
round hole was made, in which the remains of the young girl, collected from amongst the 
ashes of the funeral pile, were reverentially deposited by her nearest female relatives — 
her mother and her aunts. When this was done and the hole filled up with earth, the 
some individuals proceeded to fill the frame above it with various offerings, of which 
I noted the following : — Throe baskets of raw cotton, four Iwiskets of unthraslied rice in 
husk, two grilled fowls, a few dozen shrimps, ladled rice, eggs, red pepper, tiu’meric, 
pulses, salt, gourds full of rico-heer, and, lastly, earthen vesstds, all of vvhioh were broken 
as they were thrown in. They said, the spirit of the girl would not benefit by them if 
they were giYcn unbroken, but for her tho fragments would unite agfiin. The lid was 
then put on, and over it, as a canopy, a silk cloth supported on hoops was extended. 

Whilst this was going on, the lads of the village were boating drums, striking gongs, 
and blowing horns. A bulb fight was exhibited which attracted crowds of spectators, 
and but for the solemn demcatiour and sad face of the old mother, as she slowly and 
quietly put one offering after another into the tomb of her child, all bore the appearance 
of a merry meeting, an oeeasion rather of rejoicing and carousal than one the cause of 
which wm death. The deceased had only numbered ten years. The veneration paid 

* sAHiatic lltwiiri'hetj, Vol. 111. 
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to tlieir dead is irrespective of sex or age. The frame I have been describing with its 
contents is allowed to remain a twelve month, after which it is bomedi and the event is 
made the occasion of fresh rejoicings and feastings. The carved posts of the Garos 
take the place, of the stones set up as cenotaphs by their neighbours, the Kasias, by the 
remote Hos and other tribes. 

It was formerly the practice amongst the Garos, whenever the death of a great 
man amongst them occurred, to send out a party of assassins to murder and bring back 
the head of the flret Bengali they met. The victims so immolated would, it was 
supposed, be acceptable to their gods, and the clans preserve*! the skulls as the proudest 
trophies they could adorn their halls with. Such bloody and inhuman trophies liavo, it is 
believed, disappeared from all the Garo villages in connection with the British 
(Tovernment, and amongst thorn the immolation of human victims in honor of the dead 
has been discontinued, and they even profess a proud' borror of the practice. 

Turning from this dark spot in their character, we find in it many good points. 

They are lively, good natured, hospitable, frank and honest 

jNHiioncil • 4 | «• 1 . * 1 1 i at • • j 'ai 

ni tlioir dealings, till contaminated by tnoir mtercourse with 
Bengalis, and they possess that pearl of great price so rare amongst Eastern nations — a 
love of truth. They will not hastily make engagements, becjause when they do make 
them:, they intend to keep them. I'liey ai*o affectionate fathers and kind husbands, and 
their conduct generally towards tlic w<}aker sex is marked by considemtion and respect. 
IS’otwithstandingthc lavish exposure of their persons, the womeu are chaste and make 
rood steady wives. 


D 


VOCABULA.B1ES 



V0CABirfc4RlB8.] 

VOeABULAEIES OP THE TRIBES DESCRIBED IN GROUP I. 


01) 


1.— The Shan Gkoup. 


Skgltsu. 

Amu. 

- A ' 


Khamti. 


' 

hAOS. 

SlAMSSB. 

One 

* • ♦ 

. 

ling 


uung 



nung 


nung. 

Two 

• •• 

(iiaiig 

... 

aong 

* 


song 

« • . 

.song. 

Thi’ee 


sam 

... 

Him 


A a • 

K&ni 

A A « 

satn. 

Four 

» •« 

si 

... 

si 


« • • 

si 


M. 

Five 

... 

hi 

... 

U 



h6 

.. 

hi. 

Six 


rtik 

... 

\mk 



hok 

... 

hok. 

Sevftn 

... 

chit 


tset 



tset 

... 

chet. 

Eight 


pet 

... 

pet 


... 

pet 

« A • 


Nino 


kau 

... 

kau 



kau 

... 

kau. 

Ten 

« « • 

sip 

*«* 

sip 


m • 4 

sip 

... 

sip. 

Twenty 

... 

sau 

«a» 

aau 



san nung 


ye sip. 

Fifty 


hiS sip 

... 

h6 sip 



ha sip 

A • ■ 

b& sip, ^ 

Hundred 

... 

pak 

... 

pUk 


A • • 

hoi 

A • • 

roi. 

I 

• • * 

kau 

... 

kau 


m % m 

kn, ong 

AAA 

khl 

We 

... 

rau 

... 

han 



hau 

» A • 

lun. 

'riiou 


ino 

••• 

maii 


» * » 

toa 

AA* 

tua, mung. 

You 


khau 

... 

mail su 



... 


su. 

Ho ’ 


lieu 

• 4 • 

man 



man, tan 

*#» 

klion, man. 

Tliey 

a # « 

khreu 

... 

man khau 

... 



klian ar aL 

01* me 

... 










Of us 

... 










Of tboe 

... 





«. * » * 


- 



Of you 

... 










Of Ithtt 









i 

Of them 

... 









1 

Mine 

... 

au, kau 

... 

kau 





1 khonklia. 

Our 

... 

rau 

1 

... 

hau 


... 

• • k ... 


1 khonkluirtsouug. 

Tliine 

... 

mo 


mail 





klioung-aong. 

Your 

... 

khau 

• «< 

inan<-su 





khroiig-tsoung-aen , 

Ills 

- 

beu 

... 

man 





khoung-ti*oung. 

Their 


khreu 

... 

maii'kliau 

... i 

1 




khonkha-tsouug’aen 

Hand 

... 

kha 

... 

mu 


»*. ' 

i mu 

... 

1 mu. 

Foot 

... 

till 

... 

tin 


... 

tin 

— ; 

! tin. 

1 

Nose 




! 


... ... 



1 

i 

Kye 

i 

... j 


... i 

ta 


- 

a 

... 

ta. 

Mouth 


sup 

• : 

sop 


... i 

pak 


pak. 

Tooth 

i 

* * * i 

khiu 

4 

khiu 


•• * i 

khiuu 

... 

fan, khiau. 

Ear 

... j 

pik 

... 1 

hd 


AAA 

hu 

... : 

hii. 

Hair 

1 

... i 

pln*uin 

• j 

phom 


i 

plioin 

. . . 

phom 

Head 

... 

ru 


ho 


... 

ho 

... 

hoa. 

Tongue 

... 



« 




1 

1 

i 

1 


Belly 

... 

.T. . . . 







! 

1 



Back 

... 



• 






1 

1 


11*011 

... 

Ilk 

1 

••• 

lek 


... 

lek 

... i 

1 

lek. 

Gold 

...i 










Silver 

... I 








AA • - r . 

1 


Go 

*.* ' 

U 


u 


A A« 

pai, men 

i 

pai. 

Eat 

i 

... 1 

kill 

... 1 

1 

kin 


... 

kin 

... ! kill. 

} 


• ♦tourn»I» Asiatic Soi'icty, Betisral, No, IV, of page 813. 
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KnOU6U 


1 Ahoai. 

! 

Kitamti. 

LAtlS. 

SlAUttm 


• ft* 

1 naiig 

... 

iiang 

4 . . 

riang ^ 

ft ft ft 

mufg. 

Father 

ft • « 

! po 

p*ft 


... 

po 

• •• 

po. 

Mother 

... 

me 

• •* 

me 

««• 

me 

..4 

me. 

.Brothel* 






• ft ft ft ft* 


.... a . 

Sifter 

• •ft 








Man 


kun 


kun 

• •• 

khon 

• •• 

khon. 

Woman 









Wife 









Child 









Son 

««• 









Daugliter 

... 





i 


J 

♦Slave 

... 

i 







< Julbivator 

... 



...... 


«** ... 


• •ft a ft 

Shepherd 

... 





4....* 



(lod 

... 







I ...*«• 

Devil 


I 






i 


... 

ma 

. . . 

Tki^ 



... 

1 ma. 

Beat 

... 







1 

•Stand 

... 

ti 


sau 

... 

song 

• • • 

yun. 

Sun 


ban 

* ft 4 

wan 

... 

kangwaii 

• . • 

1 tawan. 

M oon 

• f ft 

don 


j lull 

ft ft ft 

cleiui 

• ft ft 

j tawan. 

Star 

ft •• 

dan 

ft ft ft 

j nau 


lau 

. . » 

1 dan. 

Fiw 


fat 

1 

*•< 

fai 

... 

>u 


fai. 

Water 

... 

nam 

... 

num 


nam 

..4 

j JIHifL 

llouau 

... 

ren 

... 

him 

... 

lieun 

... 

1 

; reuan. 

Horse 


ma 

• •ft 


... 1 

mi 

4 4. 

md. 

t.'OW 

... 1 

hii 

ft*ft 

llgO 

...f 

ngoa 

ft ft ft 

! woa^ ngoa. 

Dog 

... 

ma 

... 1 

uui 

... ( 

inu 

... [ 


(.?at 

•it 

men 

! 

*•• ! 

rrutiii 

f 

i 

mean 

! 

... 1 

mean. 

Cock 

«*• 




! 


1 

i 


Duck 

1 




j 



1 

Ass 





1 


1 


Camel 





1 



•■ftftftfli 

Bird 

1 

nuktu 

... 

nok • 

... j 

nok 

.4* 

nok. 

Dio 

... 




i 


( 


Give 

... 

hen 


haii 

... 

lui 

... 1 

hoi. 

Uun 

f •. 

[laikhan 

♦ ! 

leu 

... ; 

len pai 

ftftft 

wing ),}. 

Up 

... 




1 




Near 

... 

klai 

• a. 

kau 

»«• 

kai 

ft • ft 

klai. 

Who 

•»* 

phreu 

... 

pliau 

ftp* 

khai, phai 

... ; khrai, sung. 

And 

«.• 





le 

... 1 

le, kap, tak. 

Yes 

... 

khowo 

• . > 

tsaii 

• ft* 

tsai, men 

... j 

kha. 

Down 

... 






i 


Far 

... 

jauy sai 

... 

kai 

ftft ft 

kai 

• ft ft ! 

kli. 

What 

... 

re 

... 

sang 

*ft • 

stang 

j 

ai'ai. 

But 

... 






j 

...a*. 

No 

... 

Imkhcwo 

... 

ma t$au 

•ft ft i 

bo-taai 

••• 1 

mlchi. 

Before 

••• 



« . . 4^'. . 






Behind 

... 




; 

.*» . ... 



Why 

... 

wii 

... 




1 

phrd, aural. 

If 

4 * . 







j 


Alas 

... 


1 




f 

1 

...... 
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8.-~Sing?ho, and Eastbun and Angami Nagas, and Karen. 


EVOT.IAK. 

‘ SlKGPHO.* 

MrniAw 

Nl'wA.t 

Tabluko 

NAGA.f 


KflARY NAGA.f 

i Whitb Karkn*} 

I 

\ 

Hrd Karkn.J 

\vaxMi 

Naoa.§ 

Oun 

ainid 

• • • 


did 


akhet 


i 

t4l 

• 44 

ta 

• •• 

;po. 

"fwo 

ukhong 


6nyt 

(h 

... 

anno 


i kliio 

... 

ne 


i kami. 

Three ... 

nmauni 

... 

d%am t.i 

lem 

• 44 

asam 


then 


thou 


; Ht\ 

Four . . . . 

meU 


<iU 

piif 

444 

phali 


i Iwie 

• ft • 

Iwio 


4a. 

Five ... i 

roang& 


iS& 

ng4 


phangti 


lyiiy 

... 

nya 


pougoo. 

Six 

krd 

• »« 

drok 

vok 

• ft* 

tarok 


khu 

... 

thontho 


shuroo. 

Seven .. i 

Kiuit 

■4 . • 

diiath ... 

nith 

... 

taiii 


! nwie 

444 

thouthota 

4.4 

thonu. 

Eight ... j 

inatsat 

^•4 

dchet , • , 

thath 

*• 

aacliet 


; kho 

• •ft 

Iwietlio 

• •ft 

! tlu^ta. 

Niue ... i 

t«ekhd 

4 44 

aku 

thu ■ 

ftftft 

tdku 


’ khwic 

... 

lwi<;thota 

... 

i til ft koo. 

Ten ... ^ 



ban 

pan 

... 

tarah 


taliaie 


tfwhe 

.4. 

korr. 

Twenty ... i 

kh(in 

i • ■ 

t chd 


1 makht 

• ft# 

; kbiehsio 

... 

nesho 


niekoo. 

Fifty ... : inangtb{ 




1 


tanam 

• Oft 

j yay h«io 

4 44 

nya due 


llii pengoo. 

Hundred... j 

lataa 

... 

pugfi ... 



rukm 


takaya 

.»• 

tayay 


; kill. 

I ... ! 

ngat 

... 

; ku 

tan 

• • • 

111 

... 

; ya, y«« 

4.4 

va 


1 a. 

Wo 

1 






akau 


i P«5«, pi*' 

... 

m 


uko. 

Thou ... • 

ndngi ni 

44. 

; naiig 

naiig 

• « • 

nang 


* na, lieu 

ft« ft 

na 

... 

! no. 

You 

iiitheng 

44 t 


*;i..44 


nikhahi 


i thu 


thic 


neko. 

Ho ; kill 


mill ... 

taup4 

... 

pau 


j a or way 


ft 

.4. 

hlo. 

They ... . 

khfid 

• 44 


• 


tuugkhahi 

... 

1 a or WA V 

... 

a 


luko. 

Of me ... ; 



... ..4 





ya, yoii 

... 

va 


' ...fit 

Of UH ... i 

• • « 







' poll, pa 


pay 


4». .44 

<.)f theo ... i 








, na, neu 

... 

na 

« 

1 *44 > • * 

Of you ... ■ 








thu 

• •ft • 

thio 


i 

Of him .. ! 



... .. ; 


I 



11 

•ft ■ 

a 

4.* 

444 «a. 

Of them... ! 









a 

... 

a 

•44 

ftftft ••* 

Mine 

ngena 

• •• 

kukulie, 

tVMpT 

,,, j 

ni 



i 



ave. 

(hir 





j 




i 



, ukovo. 

Tliiiio , 

uaufi 

• 1 



i 

naiig 

... 


1 



, nove. 

Au)iir ... : 


1 

( 


1 



..... 

j 



' nekoift. 


khliiH 

444 

..... 


! 




i 

• 


luVft. 

Tlioir .... 1 










1 



lukovft. 

Hand 

letta 

... ; 

chak ... ' 

yak 

• *• 

takhot 

.. 

Sll 

1 


su 

... i 

u bijii. 

Foot 

Ittgong 

... 

toliy a . . . ; 

yah-laii 

* * * f 

tachang 


khiiU 

... 

klia 


uphi ju. 

Novse j 



i 

••• 









: 

li Ilium . 

Kye ... : 

mi 

.. . , 

mik ... ; 

1 

mik 

! 

tenik 

... 

: may 


may 

— 

umhi. 

Mouth ... ! 

ninggup 

... 

tun ... 1 

chusiui 


tahaun 

... 


; 



iimo. 

Tooth ; 


... 

vd 

]>}ia 

• ft* 

taphii 

... 

may 

... ' 

kho-kho 

... 

uhoo 

Kar 

lui 

... 

na ... , 

nd 

.4. 

tonhaiui 

• 4. 

na 

... 

khu-lay 

... 

iiiiftii. 

Hair 

kara 


kho ... j 

min mi 

• » » 

kwa 


kliO'thoo 

... . 

kho-lya 

t « I 

uchitlia,. 

He«J ... 1 

bong 

* * * ; 

killing . . . : 

sifng 

... ' 

! 

tdim 

... 

klio 

... 

hoo-krau 

*** 

ilchu. 

Tougluj . . . i 


i 

j 



i 

..4 444 







R'lly ... j 



1 


j 

... .44 



i 




uvo. 

Back ... i 

...... 

j 

1 


i 









uchft. 

Ivon 

nipri 

... 

jiaii 

yau 

... , ay in 

... 

hta 

• ft • 

htoditay 

4.. 

thftjin*. 

Oold : 



' ; 


i 



i 




1 

Silver ^ 




• 


i 



1 

4 . 4. • • 

1 

i 

! 




rakuhurr. 

Oo ... j 

wan 

... 

tong 

angni 

... , 

wa 

... 

i lay 

• • • 

syeu 

4*. 

jihidift. 

Eat ... ; 

.shall 

1 

8U h^ 

Ihichi 


tHaiiiig 


• an 

ft • ft 

c 

... 

i ohieho. 

Sit ... 1 

dungu 

... 

ngo dau ... 

unt cJii 

1 

1 

iiianio 

... 

! lise‘nau 

i 

... 

o-nya 

... 

i bd Iv. 

} 

Joiirnai, Awutlc liengal, IJW. P. 

f Ditto. No, IV oflM-W, p.Sl.r 

1 Ditto No. TV of \mh, Pt. n., p. m 

1 • Ditto. No. Vll •>f IHftfi. p. CM. 










XoT«.*-Tho R«d Kftreu i* placeU h«re Iwaueo Hod Karen and Slngphft Janjjuagea hava been rumjiarocl. Cut tbc examples given do not substanUato »)»' 
♦upiwiwiUonnetto bus been introduced to show how distinct it la from the language of the Raettm Nagu*. 
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Stnopho. 

MlTHAir 

Naga. 

. 

XABXitrirfi 

Naga. 

Kuabt Kaga. 

Wgm Kamvr. 

litp Kaxisn. 

AiroAin 

Naga 

Father * . . 

wa 

ap& ' 

opdh 


tabd 

'pa •«# 

phay 

apd. 

Mother ... 

nil 

&nnu 

ouu 

AA • 

tu 

mo 

mevi 

mo. 

Brother ... 



••• 


■ AAA A* 


•*» 

shtjou. 

Si8ter 









ifipd. 

Man 

siiigplio 

tiii 

sauniak 

• •A 

ami 

pgha-knyau 

pray^luA-ya 

ma. 

Woman 





■ 


... *•. 

thendma. 

Wife ... 


... ... 

•• 


...... 




Child ... 








*ai . . * 

Son 

... ... 








no. 

Daughter... 









ponoiye. 

•Slave 








A « A » vv 

Cultivator 






AAA ••A 



Sheplierd 

* * ' ”* i 

« • • ^ « 








God 

1 


*• ^ A A 





duriioma. 

Devil 




. 







Come 

sku 

rkhai 

ongkoi 

f 

• AA > 

hiunerang ... 

hay 

ray, ha 

wttiig lao. 

Beat 





i 

1 


i 

• ... 


Stand 

tsapu rotu... 

ajong ... 

yong chi 

1 

»•» ! 

hun ligili ... 

hseu-hten ... 

Be^htau 

se k. 

Sun 

j&n 

mng hdn . 

wiuig hi 

... ■ 

suhih 

mu 

lamoo 

nakl 

Moon 

sitk 

letnu 

k 

... 

Icta •*. 

la ... ' 

lay 

thirr. 

Star ... 

Higan 

Icthi ... 

chk]i& 

AA* 

peti 

hsa ... 

shay 

themu. 

F ire 

wan 

van 



matsu »#. 

me-oo 

me 

mf. 

Water ...• 

nisiu 

ti 

liatig 

... ; atsu «.» 

htie 

htyc 

zu. 

Houae 

nti 

ham 

nok 

i 

aki 

hie 

hk 

ki. 

Horse 

gumrang ... 

1 nm\ 

kowoi 

• A ♦ 

kungri 

1 ka*tliG 

ta-the 

kiiT. 

CW 

kausd 

; mkhu ... 

mahu 


inasu 

1 klau, po 

po, pu 

mithoo. 

Dog 

gui 

jhi ... ! 

kui 


ai 

j htwk 

htwk 

thafu. 

Oat 

uingyau 

inikh *.• 

; ami 


inochi 

j tha-mie-yeu . 

htoo 

kuo. 

Cock 


j 1 





1 

1 ' 

j 

AAA • ■ $ 

Duck 


1 

...... 



1 

1 

j 


Ass 

... . 

j 




•• ••• 

1 


«•* ... 

Camel ... 


1 

! 




1 

• • AAA 


Bird 

wu 

1 

0 

ouhd 

... 

ozah 

. hto 

htu 

pura. 

Die 


... .. 






satak. 

Give 

yiu 

l&liai 

yakhu 


khiugo 

^ he 

dye 

chd k. 

Uuu 

gagWu 

rikle 

phal chi 

... 

Bcmekwa ... 

i sk 

kywa 

tade. 

Up ... 






1 

j ...... 

! 

i phoo ... 1 


Near 

ni 

hole 

otike 

AA • 

anhagu 

bcK> 

1 

1 jeu. 

Who ... 

gadaimfi 

ovch 

j owai 

AAA 

sui 

, xnatataghalay 



i sopo gh. 

And 





dau »,• 

vau 

di. 

Yes 

raia 

’ vai ... ^ 

aiya 

... 

liau 1*. 

eu, mo yeu... 

eu, ma hau... 

uwc. 

Down ... 






..... 



i 


Far 


atai 

kdtike 

AAt 

uragu 

yk ^ 


cha elm. 

What ... 

phakaimk ... 

tern 

toi nan 


oluibdu 

•»- *AA 


kajibo. 

But 

1 . . 
j 




••A 

A.A» •A* 



sd. 

No 

1 galai 

1 , 

mantai ... 

niaug cha 

... 

noiigo 

ta-mc-bd 

to 

mowo. 

Before ... 

1 





AAt AAf 

looki. 

Behind .•». 1 

i 

i ..... 




• . > .*• 



ussa. 

Why ... 

f&ri i 




chibutsawi ... 

bimanulay ... ^ 

baytietc rr* 

kok. 

If 








nok. 

Alas 


i ....... 



... 

, i 

, 

_ 
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K2(atl8H. 

A DOB.* 

Miri.* 

DornLA.t 

Anoka ob IlBrBBo.J 

One 

• •• 

dlct> 


dko 


dkou 

ft »• 


Ik 

Two 

... 

^ui 


dniko 


dui 

••• 


’k»e. 

Three 

• • • 

angom 

... 

dtimko 

• • • 

d*dm 

ft • » 

... 

Tho. 

Four 

..* 

dpi 


dpiko 


Apli 

• ftft 


pferi. 

Five 

4# • 

pildngo 


angoko 

... 

diigo 

* ft • 


pfiimu. 

Hix 

• •• 

dkye 


dkengko 

••• 

dkplo 

ft ft ft 



ri. 

fSeveu 


konange 


kinit ko 

... 

kdnag 

ft ft ft 


*mue. 

Eiglifc 

... 

pini 


piniko 


plag-nag 



khi or kf*i. 

IS inti 

• •• 

kinidts 

... 

kondngk 

... 

kdyo 

... 


stho. 

Ton 


lingo 


nyingko 


rang 

• t » 


erh. 

TM*euty 




i-lirig“ko 

... 

rdiig cLung 

ftft* 


b’.Hhd. 

Fifty 










serre. 

Huiulred 









purrdd. 

T 

... 

ngo 

... 

ngo 

... 

ngo 

ftftft 


’nyo. 






ngolnke orngolti 

... 

ngo-ltt 

... 


ni. 

Thou 

... 




no 

••• 

no 

... 


i>d. 

You 

*•• 

...... 


rio-lu 

... 

no-lii 

••• 



jl), jdo. 

He 

... 1 

bu 

... 

bu ♦ 


riia 
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Jouruttl, Awiftflc Society* Uuuk’AI, March, p. StJtt. 

1 T{u!flm*’Aln»'«rAtjffka«r Hrttwownrilfl i« t4ite<'n Boblnson’s iHIt^ tho »ci.'C.na coUiion from Uevd. C. 

paper iu Journal, Aelalie Society, Uetiti^al, Vol. XXXVII, Pt, II, ItrtW, p. SJOJ. 
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OROTJP II. 


POPULATION OF THE ISAM VALLEY. 


Section 1. — General View. 

We have hecn hitherto surveying the people occupying the upper tiers of the 
ainplii theatre of Asam. As we must now take up a n(?w group, tribes who are rather 
in the plains tliari in tin? hills, it may lie convenient, before we go further, to descend 
into the ai’ena and to take note of the performers wc find there. 

I have already stated that the Shan people, calling themselves Ahoms, who effected 
the conquest of all the tribes in the valley and founded the kingdom of Asam, beoiime 
proselj'tes to Hinduism at an early period, and, adopting the language and customs of 
Hindus, have now nothing but fiiature to mark them as of different origin, rrom 
the very softened type of Indo-Chinese features which they exhibit, it is probable that 
the blending of the races was not confined to an adoption of religion, language, and 
custom. Indeed, it is stated that the Shans brought no women with them into the 
country, and found the daughters of the land so fair, that, they deemed it quite unneces- 
sary to send for the girls they liad left behind them. This sufliciently accounts for 
tlieir improvement in looks and deterioration in other respects. . I have seen very 
handsome faces amongst the Ahora nobility. The ladies of the ox-royal family were 
noted for their beauty, with oval faces, features not very prominent but sufficiently 
raised and wjgular, large eyes, and long, silky, hair. 

The Hindu population of Asam, including mongrels and proselytes, now consists 
of Brahmans, Ganaks,* Kaists, all of comparatively modern importation, Kolitas, who 
appear to be the only remnant we have of the early Aryan colonists, Keots, who are 
pai’tly of Hindu extraction and partly proselytes raist^d to that position, Homs, who 
form the class of boatmen and fisUeriUen, and Haris, low caste immigrants, and converted 
Ahoms, CUiitias, l^alongs, ivocchis, Mechis, and Kneharis. 

The Cbutias were the dominant race in Upper Asam when the Ahoms swarmed 
into the valley. Their kingdom was overturned by the Ahom chief Chutupha about 
A. H. 1350, and great numbers of the nation were deported and forced to settle in other 
parts of Asam, as in Chutia of the Durrung District ; hut still a great many of the 
Sadya and Upper Asam population are Cliutias. The tribe called Bihiya are of the 

Who hIbo h»ve pretengions to bo Brftlunaiui. Sewral of ihi* oUws obteinod bi^jh appointments under the Asam Govern- 
ttient, aud their nuperior hA» i^ecured to thm the uAim positiooh under our GuvenauenU They are emjiloyeci ai 

funoml obseqaiese 

V 
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same family, and as a trn)e of Lalongs in Upper Asam claim to bo of ;Cfe«^ 
it is not unlikely that all tbc ljaloiigs are Cliutias. 

The Chutias, long before the appearance of the Ahoms, bad adopted Hindu customs, 
and placed themselves under the tutelage of Brahmanical priests ; they are now therefore 
less distinguishable Irom the* Hindus of pui-e extraction than are the Ahomis, and I find 
from a note to an article on the antiquities of Upper Afsam, by the late Colonel Hnnnay, 
that he classed them with the Kolitas as a remnant of the old Kshettrya race of 
Kamvup. 

The Chutias are of a light olive complexion, with rather regular features ; but 
there is generally amongst them a flatness of face and n want of sharpness in the 
features, wiucli militates against the theory of their Aryan origin ; moreover, they rank 
low as a Hindu caste in Asam, and they call themselves ‘Hindu Chutia,' to show 
that they are no longer * Mlechchas.* It was long before anything was discovered of 
their language ; but an isolated colony on the river Hikrung in Luckimpur, calling 
themselves ‘ Deori Chutia,’ Avere found, who hivd a peculiar language which they called 
Chutia, and they wore styled Heoris, because they had been attached as priests to a 
certain temple, formerly of great celebrity, above Sadya, called the Tamasuri Mai, where 
Imman sacrifices were yearly offered. Another colony of the same tribe was found by 
Colonel Hannay occupying a very remote jiosition in Upper Asam, and still performing 
the priestly duties of a certain shrine dedicated to Kali. If tht5 dialect spoken by these 
Heoris be truly the language of the Chutias, it proves the linguistic affinities* of the 
tribe to 1)0 with the Garo and Bodo. In the number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for May lS-t9 will bo found the Deori Chutia vocabulary, which does not appear at all 
at home amongst the Naga and Shan languages with which it is placed ; but if it be 
compared with the Garo and Bodo vocabularies in the Journal No. 4 for 1850, its 
relationship with those languages Avill be very apparent. I find more than 20 analotfues 
in 64 words, and when it is added that the Deori Chutias were found hundreds of 
miles from the Garos, or people speaking the Bodo tongue, such a proportion, of nearly 
a third, must be sufficient to establish a pretty close connection. 

I once met with an old Asjimese ‘ Burinji’ (chronicle), purporting to be a history 
of the Chutias. According to this they entered Upper Asam from the norihern hills; 
it is noticed that they crosst>d tlio Subanshiri, (tbough no mention is made of the 
Dihong), and proceeding east established themselves at Sadya, and, in conjunction wi'th 
a Brahmanical race already settled there, founded a kingdom of sufficient importance to 
receive an embassy ami to interchange presents with the king of Gaur. The legend 
has it tliat the Hitidu ruler of Sadya, who was a descendant of the father of Bukmuni, 
offered his daughter to be competed for at a great archery meeting, and she was won bv 
a Chutia youth, who married her and' was adopted by her father, and afterwards on 
succeeding to the gaddi took the name of Sisopal. 'J’bis story wAs in all probability 
invented by Brahmans to disguise the fact that the ancient Hindu Pal dynasty, who had 
for many generations ruled over Kamarupa and Kamarup, i, c., Lotver Asam, with part, 
of Eastern Bengal -and Upper Asam, were overthi*own by a barbarian horde. Captain 
Kowlatt found the remains of a fort ascribed to this monarch, Sisopal, and other relies 
of Chutia rajahs, on the banks of the Dholla river to the east of Sadya, not far from 
the copper temple or Tamasuri Mai al) 0 A’e mentioned. That temple was 'visited by 
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Colonel Hannay in 1818 and found dismantled and deserted,* The Burmese have the 
ci«dit of having put a stop to the human saorifioes annually offered there. The victims 
were provided by a particular tribe who, in consideration of this unpleasant duty, 
were exempted from other service and taxes, and called ‘ sar,’ free. 

The Koiitas are to be found in every district of Asam, and as no one appears to 
know how they got there or where they came from, we may infer that they are the 
remnant of the earliest colonists of the valley. Hodgson, in his paj)er on the Bodos, 
speaks of the KoUtas as IJodo priests. It is true that many of the Bodos adopted their 
religion and priesthood. But no one who lias studied their physical charatsteristics can for 
a iiiomont suppose them to b6 relations of the Bodo, or doaht their distinct Aryan origin. 

They are not only themselves a goo<l-looking race, hut they are the people to whom 
the Asameso population generally owe the softening of feature Which has so improved 
those of Mongolian descent. The Kolitas exhibit a greater variety of complexion, and, on 
tlie whole, are not so fair as the Ahoms and Chutias or as the people of the hills, hut they 
have oval faces, well-shaped heads, high noses, large eyes, well-developed cyo-lids and 
eye-lashes, and the light, supple frame of the pure Hindu. Colonel Ilannay observes 
in the note above alluded to, that many KuUtas have the grey eye so frequently found 
amongst the llajputs of Western India. The Kolitas are in great recpiest in Asam as 
servants in respectable Hindu families. They are, T think, the only Siidra caste in the 
.valley from whose hands the higher castes will take water. t I do not know of any 
castes corresponding to them in the westeim districts ; but I find Buchanau-Hamilton 
soys that the Kolitas once had great sway in Rutigpur, and many of those remaining 
there have assumed the title of Kiiists. As llungpiir was once part of the kffigdom of 
Kamrup, wc might (?xpeet to find Kolitas there, but a Hindu tribe in every way re- 
sembling them and bearing the same name, Kolita, is to be found in the Sambalpur 
districts and some of the Cuttack and Chota Nagi)ur Tributaiy Mehals.J 

The8(> Southern Kolitas are noted for their industry as an agiacultural class like 
the Kurmis, and arc a cleanly, well clothed, and good-looking race. There are other 
circaimstanccs connected with the ethnology of these southern tracts that lead me to 
infer a very near affinity between their inhabitants and the Hindus of Asam. 

I believe we have good grounds for supposing that Asam or Karaarupa was 
amongst the earliest established of the Eastern Aryan settlements, — Bbagadatta, king 
of Kamrup, is mentioned as a warrior in the Mahahharata and in th(; antiquities and 
traditions of the country, § and wc have proof of its having passed through several phases 
of faith,— -Budhism, Adi^Budhism, Sivism, and Vishnuism, — and indications of many 
fierce struggles for ascendancy by the diftereiit sects. 

Sivite shrines built on the I’uiiisof a different type of temples, Ij appaTOntly Bndhist, 
abound in Kamrup, and to many ’of them the test of antiquity by which tlic ogc of the 
deposits in Egypt were calculated might be applied, ns they are found in places far below 
the surface. 

♦ Journal, Ahiatic Soci<=‘ty* Benjial, June, 1848. 

t 1 b tlie day# of slavery, a Kolita was valued at double priiHj of a Koceh.— Buebanan on Asam, M, Martin’a 
tadition, vol III, pnjfe 6BL 

J JSee Journal, AHiaiic Society, Bengal! No. 1, for 1855, 6. 

Bee article on Obronu*le« of IVipura, by the Reverend J. Lnnix ifi Journal, Aaiatic Society, Bvtigal, No. 7, for 1850. 

J| See note on Temple Kuina in Abum, Jounial, Aeiutic Sociely, Bengal, No. 1, fur 1855* 
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The K^lika Parana gives long descriptions of rivers and motmtains iu Kararup,— 
the country rendered holy by the celebrated temple of Burga called SlamaHhya, (or as 
some have it ‘ Kamichcha’)-~the region of love according to the Hindus, near the 
anoiemt city of Pragjydtisha, the morlcrn Gowhatty. 

Wilson observes in the preface to his Vishnu Purana ; — It is a singular and as yet 
uninvestigated circumstance that Asam or at least the north-east of Bengal (#. e.^ 
Kamrup) seems to have been in a great degree the source from >>’111011 the Tantrica 
and Sakta corruptions of the wdigion of the Vc^das and Purans proceeded.” 

These remarks on a topic, the following out of wdiich would lead me away from 
my subject, are given t^^ shew the girnt antiquity of the '^^Hindu race in Asam. It is 
by no means improbable iliat they occupied the fairest portion of it, “ the lovely Paphian 
rtigion” from BuhiT to ‘Bishnath, Iwfore it was discovered by the Mongolian w Turanian 
tribes. It is very difficult indeed to account for, and time, the various dynasties that 
have at diffemit epochs obtained historical importance in the valley of the Brahma- 
putra, hut they fall lx)st into place by supposing, not that the Bodo and such tribes 
were the aliorigines, but that branches of the Lunar and Solar races were the first to 
appreciate its lieauty and resources. We find no tnidition or other indication of their 
haring had to struggle with savage tribe.s on their first discovery of the valJtjy', but we 
have, in the places of refuge constructed liy them in the hills on Iwth sides, ample proof 
that they were foree<l to defend themselves against attacks from the plains. An ex- 
araination of the hill forts shews them to have been constructed for this purpose and not 
to repel irruptions of the hill trilx^s, and thus it is that we find the hordes of Chutias, 
Kacharisjlvocchis and Ahoms, w'ho successively invaded the eountiy, though prevailing 
by their rude arms and brute force, suotmmbiiig to the influence of the civilisnation which 
they found, and sinking into the etfeminacy and luxurj’, that rendered them in their turn 
an (iasy prey to the next 8|x)iler. 

It appears from the tffl.rlie8t notiees of Kamrap that the Aryans who first occupied 
it were subsequently regarded as infidels by their western brethren, that i.s, in all pro- 
bability they were Budhists, and some of the oldest temples are of Budhist origin. 
The great temple of Haju on the north banks of the river contains .still a large image 
of ‘ Budha’ or ‘ Maharauni,’ as tlic principal objcc^t of worship, attrac.ting yearly to its 
shrine thousands of worshippers from Butan and Tibet, but it is now also a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus from all parts of India, the ohjeet of worship being styled by 
them ‘Madhob.’ 

Nohvithstanding the apostacy of the early settlers, tliere'' was a sacred halo about 
the holy river and its lofty banks that endeared it to the Hindus of all sects, and it is 
stated in the Jog ini Tantro that King Norok, though an ‘ Asdr’ infidel, >va8 neverthe- 
less in such favor with the gods, that they made him guanlian of the temple* of 
Kamikhya. 

“ The Magh and Baisakh Bihus are the two national festivals of the Asameso. 
The observances connected with these festivals have nothing to do with the Hindu 
religion, and their origin is involved in some obscurity. They belong not to thepresent but 
to the ancient reli^on of the country, and what this wa^, may he inferred from the fact 

♦ Situated on a hill riainf? about 700 feet fivm the iiTer Brabinaputra juet below Pra^yotlahik or (lowhatty. li ia 
•aid that the number of young girls attached to thi» temple wae in early tiinea There are atill some hundreds. 
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that the Shans, and Burmese on the borders of xVsam, at the same time of 

year or nearly so, have .their two great festivals (Pocham and Pochi) in honor of 
Budha,”* 

Tlie Baisakh Bihii fijstival is a very |ieculiar one, unlike anything of the kind prac- 
tised by Hindus elsewhere. It is as gay as a carnival, and whilst it lasts, the women,, 
especially the maidens, enjoy unusual lilierty. For many days before tlic a^ttiial festival, 
the young people in the villages may Ik) seen moving about in groups gaily dressed or 
forming circles, in the midst of which th<5 pre^itiest girls danw with their long liair loose 
on their shoulders, Tlie first day of the festival is devoted to intereUauges of visits, 
the iKixt to the batliing and worshipping of all the cattle, and on the third day the 
iulialntants of several groups of villages, old and young, meet at some appoiiited plat^e 
and give thomstdves up to thorough enjoyment. The girls on these occasions do Jiot 
like to dance before the men of their owa village. 

The existmg religious establishments in Asam are monasteries on a large scale. 
The votaries are now Vishnavis, hut they resemble more the Budhist monasteries than 
any Hindu institutions elsewhei’e. Wo learn from Hwau Thsung, the Chinese tmvaller in 
India in the seventh century, that they existed in Asam in bis day and wero tlien con- 
sidered BudUistical, though unorthodox. The existing beads of these monastic establish- 
ments are Brahmans, bat this has not Ix^en always the case ; in some the Brahmans 
have suiiplanted Sudra head priests within the memory of man. The older head 
priests were pwdmhly Kolitas, who called themselves Kdists. It appears certain tliat 
there were ho Brahmans with the earlier Aryan (jolonists. 

Thus, the glimpses of history that we pos.sess tell us that the valley of tin? Bralima- 
putra was first coloniaod by Aryans, that at a very early period the religion of the country 
was Budhist, and it was probably what was called Adi Budhist when the old type of 
temples were overthrown, and in their place rose structures dedicated to the worship of 
Siva and Kali ; but great struggles took place between tbo various Hindu sects for 
ascendancy, and eventually Vishnuism Ijecame the religion of a majority of the people. 
About the eighth century of our era the Hindu dynasty was overthrown by the Chutia 
or Kaohari hordes ; but though the old settlers succumbed to the physical strength of their 
invaders, they maintained tlicii* mentfil superiority and imparted their religion and civiliza- 
tion to their conquerors, and so Hinduized had the Kacharis become, that it is said that the 
Koechis about the twelfth century availed them.selves of their religious piu'judices to effect 
their conquest, advancing to the attack preceded by Brahmans riding cows whom the 
Kacharis would not assault. . Thu Kocchis then gave a line of princes to Kainrup ; at this 
time a part of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty called the Bhai’u Bhnya, of 
which no one has ever been able to make anything, hut it is in all probal)ilir.y connected 
with the following troilition Avhioii Buchanan gives in his account of Binajpur : — “ On a 
curtain occasion twelve iKn-sons of very high distinction and mostly of the Ikil family came 
from tUo west country to perform a religious ceremony qu the Korotya river (the boundary 
between the ancient divisions Matsya and Kamvup), hut arrived too late, and as the next 
season for performing the ceremony was twelve years distant, they in the inteiwal took up 
their abode there, built palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great 
works. They are said to have belonged to the tribe called Bhungyas to wliicli the llajah 
^ ISee Joumtil* As. Soc., No. 1, lor pjigt; 1?^ aiiiolu, Tcuxplo liuiiw in Asum, by the author. 
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of Kasi (Benares) and BUettiali also belong.” SlccpRliog to ^ 

the Pal dynasty was alive in 1017 A. when his coiwitiy was disturb 

invasion of Sultan Muhamraad, and, he retired into a remote part of 

his family and chief oflSders. All the works still existing in the deserted fiiirests oai th^ 

northern bank of the Brahmaputra are attributed by the people to the Bhhra Bhungyas 

or Bhuyas. They vrere probably connected with the great Bhuya tribe, who w|B obme 

under notice when we enter the Chota Nagpur and Orissa provinces. 

When the Ahoms entered the country, the Chutias defeated by the SLocchis in Bower 
Asaui still held out in Sadya, and Southern, Upper, and Central Asahi j they submitted 
to the Ahoms about the middle of the thirteenth century; the Bhara Bhuyas were next 
^subjugated by that power which two Imndred years later overthrew the remnant of the 
Kocchi kingdom of Kamarupa, the Jluhammadans having about the same time extendtrii 
their sway over the part of that kingdom nearest to Bengal : the Ahoms then ruled from 
the Brahmakundh to Gowalparah, having foiled an invasion of the Muhammadans under 
Mir Jumlati and maintained their sway till A. B. 1810, when, weakened and maddened 
by intestine U'ars, the leader of one of the parties appealed for assistance to the Burmese, 
and the usual result followed. Within ten years, the Burmese wore in possession of the 
country ; but it brought them into collision with the British : the Burmese war followed, 
and Asam became a Britisii Province. 


Section 2. — The Kachauis oe Bodo, Mech, and Dhimal Tribes, 


Locality. 


The * Kacharis are one of the most numerous and widely spread of the tribes on the 
Eastern Frontier. They are seldom found at high elevations, 
preferring to live amongst low hills on the skirts of the higher 
ranges or on alluvial flats. Though many of them are completely fused into the mass 
forming the Hindu-Asamese population living like the Hindus under the shade of 
ancestral fruit trees and pursuing tlie same system of permanent cultivation, the 
majority cling to their nomadic lialnta, dwelling always amidst new clearings and 
supporting themselves chiefly by the hoc and hand cultivation of virgin soil. They are, 
in comparison with the average run of the people of the plains, their neighbours, a fine 
athlcti(5 race, industrious and thriving, of light olive complexion and rather strongly 
marked Mongolian features. The hair of the head, black and plentiful, is always w^om 
long by Iwth sexes. They have very little hair on other parts of their bodies ; no beards 
or whiskers to speak of. * 

The Eacharis are found in small distinct settlements all over Upper Asam. The 
majority call themselves ‘ Spronia,’ that is, purified Kacharis, to 
Kxtint of their conversion indicate that they liave adopted the customs of the Hindus and 

abstain from forbidden food. The Soronias keep fowls, but not 
pigs, and will not cat beef; they arc cleanly in their habits.. They listen to the ocicasional 
exhortations of their ‘ Guru,’ and pay him his dues, and this is all that is required 
of them, and as they are exempted from the necessity of sacrificing to the malignant 
sjurits, and released from the spells of witchcraft, they do not make a ba4 l>argam. 

They are of cheerful disposition, fond of merry village meetings and dancing, and 
withtiiese amusements their Hindu Gurus do not interfere, nor do they attempt to 
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alter w cgastoras, such as that'oC tnarriage not taking place till both parties arc of 
ripe jcars. I consider this to l>c one cause of the superior physique of the Kacharis as 
compared with the Hindu- Asamese. 

The work of preselytism is catnied on by the Hindu* Asumese priests amongst the 
d^charts and cognate tribe by one aimplo but very powerful adjuration. You aro 
unclean,' be ye clean 1 It is the outward and visible sign of cleansing alone that is 
demanded, but it must be admitted that when the tenns arc accepted, the improvement 
in their apiMjaronoe is great. They do not renounce the devil and all his works, but 
they promise to abstain from pig and live cleanly. 

Eeasoning from all analogy, the country called Kachar takes its name from this 
tribe. I recollect meeting an old Asam Brahmanical Burinji in 
which an account was given of their first settlement there, and 
some old Brahmanical fables.about Jaintia, (and ‘ Jyunthi,’ the goddess, from whom the 
name was taken). I have lost my notes of this book, and can call to mind no more than 
that it was an attempt to connect some portion of the race with the Hindu celestials. 
Pemberton tells* us that the population of Central Kachar in the days of one of its last 
Bajahs, Kislm Chandra, amounted to about 14,000 souls, of whom 6,000 were Kacharis, 
7,500 Kocohis, and the remainder Lalongs. 

The proportion of Kacharis in the population of Southern Kachar we are pot told, 
but they are spoken of as the dominant race.t In Northern Kachar they are divided 
into Ha'iSai and Parhatia, low land and high land Kacharis. The former arc said 
to have been forced north Irom Lower Kacliar by propulsion from the soutli. They are 
more Hinduized, civilised, and sophisticated than their l)rcthren of the hills, the £»ducatcd 
amongst them emulating, it is said, the Bengali in chicanery, and rivalling him in 
intrigue. They are physically much the inferior of the Parbatia Kachari, who aro 
described in the same paper as a hardy and courageous race, very industrious, though 
rather inclined to he quarwdsome and turbulent. 

North of Kachar wo have the traet long known as Tularam Sinapati’s terrilory, a 
Kachari country with a Kjichari chief, and, on the westertt verge 
THlorajuBuiintij. tract in latitude 30‘’N.' on the banks of the river Dhunsiri, 

the remjiins of an ancient city, called Bhirnapuv,!: said to have been for many gener- 
ations the capital of the Kachari ilajahs, but after the conquest of the place by the 
Aboms, it wtia abandoned, and from having been one of the best cultivated becamt; one 
of tbc wildest parts of Asam. 

The < 5 hief, Tularam, is descended from one of the Dhimapur Eajahs. Grange tells 
us, they have a tradition that they founded Dhimapur after having been driven from 
Girgaon by the Ahoms. 

Girgaon is in the part of XJpper Asam said to have been under thi^ rule of tho 
Chutias when the Ahoms invaded that country. I have alrt,*ady 
Affiintj with tho ohutia. jj^juted out the remarkable linguistic afiEbiities bctwiM'in tin; Chutia 

and Bodo or Kachari, and this tradition of their having been driven from Upper Asam 
by the Ahoms is confirmatory of the common origin of the two races, and the expulsion 
allmkd to must mean the conquest of the Chxitia. 

♦ PeTi)l>f*rtoB‘» Ea»t<^rn Frfmtii’;?. ]>p, 

t Stt'U'ttrlV Bott's on Nortliorii Kat-hnr, JounniK A«. Bonsai. No. 7» of 1855. 

J Site Account of Expedition, in the JourjuJ, As. Soc., Bengiil, No. KH?, for November, 1840, 
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TIm' Kaohuris of the ne\\ ly annoxod Dnars doscrilx' thei7»sclves nsonmJn. 

from a district which tlicy call lliuiif-Shai*, oil tho soutli M'h' ol 
the Tiiper Asam vallc)/ They call thciiiselvca ‘Sharjiah’ 

after thal country. 

■Whilst the Kachavis in Asam are hccoming Iliiiduixcd, tho!»c undci* Tilict in or 
Ihit. influence are said to Ixi adopting' Ijamaism, and ou conversion call them (dves 
Shargial) Butias. We shall thus soon lose all trace of th(‘ eu&tonis of tho old Kacuaris. 
Major Fisher in hfe Memoir of Sijlhet, Kacliar, ^e., says : — “ Acwrding to records pr<'- 
served among the family of the last priiioi's of KacUar (which, lu>Trovcr,.ai’e hut tratlil ions 
reduced to writing) the Kaeharis conijuored the kingdom of Kamru|v aud g^te t<> it a 
sii<gsetti^ ^ Bii|ah$ from whom the late royal fSimUy of Kaehar of the line oJ' Jla 
Teungtea derive thoir desoent. ®ie term * Kacliari * is of modern date j tlio proper name 
Vy which that people call themselves, w'a., Uangtsa,t and Jhc country flrom whioh they 
trace their origin, is situated in the northH^ast of Asam.'* 

The people of Tiparah are, Im says, of the same origin as tho Khclmris, and the 
similarity of their religion, oustmns, and appearance makes this 
wmron«in*^ Tipamh of tb probolxlc, Thcir tradition is, that they conquered Kamrup more 

than 1,000 years ago, and they wore tuvued out of it by the Kocch 
princes, who were in possession till dispossessed by the Muliammadans on one side and 
by tho Ahoins on tho other. 

There is a certain mystery over the origin of the successors of lh<* last truly Aryan 
dynasty tliat reigned in Kamarupa, which in comu'ctiou with these traditions of tho 
Kachaii , conquest of that kingdom renders It very jirolKible that those Huceessors were 
Mlechchas and Kacliaris. Tlie Brahmans who first ajipearod in Kanuirupa uOcr the 
destrui'tion of the Pal dynasty, will not tell us how that dynasty was overt lirown, but 
the next sovereign was admittedly a person of obscure origin, deelaml by tin* Bnilmian'j 
from the traces ou his feet to bo of nohlo birth. 

Tims WT find the Kachans in scattered communities more or 1 (’sn Tlinduijjed all 
over the valley of Asam, and massed iu Kachar, Burrung, tho Asam jN'ortlu-rn Bum s 
and the Buars newly annexed from Butan. As placed by Hodgson, tlu'y ('vtend 
from Tiparah in the south-east to Momng and the country of tho Kichaks in the 
north-w'cst direxjliou. He gives timm from to 27" of north latitude, and from hS" to 9?) i 
east longitude, (and no doubt the longitudimil parallels might bt' put much farther aiwivt,) 
and estimates tinur numbers at 200,000, which L believe they gi’oally exci'ed. 

Having, when at tho aenith of their power, adopted the reliirion and, (o a great 
extent, the habits of the jjeoph^ they supplanted, we do not now find amongst this scat- 
tered tribe any very salient peculiarities to distinguish them from, or affiliate them witli, 
other races. Hodgson wily tolls us of the tk'sultogr nature of their cultivation and 
their generally nomadic liabits. Thus, they nowhere acquire any jirojicrty in, or have 
much affection for, the soil they cultivate, but arc content to take the land on the terms 
tliat the Government or proprietors may ho pleased to demand from them. 


♦ Letter frtim J. 0. Geddes, Ksq., fcti Commi*»3ioaer» Butan Duars, dated Sith Ajiril, 

t TbiB iu tlie Garo language, and I supiwae in the Ikn*o or Kachari languii«t\, ttiioans heavenly. The Atinmefiiu called th^ir 
myal race ' Swargia/ heavenlj^. The other name, Bhargi»h| it probabijr a corruption of thifti oad a tra;ni»latiou InU) Asameoe oi' 
their old naico BungUa or Rungshar, 
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Religion. 


Prietibood. 


TIk^ Kftcliavis, who still cling to their ancient religion, appear to have much the 
same notions on the subject as the Garos, under different names. 
They worship the “ stany host ’ and the most striking of the 
** terrene elem(?nts,”* hut the simplicity of their ideas on religion may bo inferred from 
their having in their own language no w'ords for sin, for piety, for prayer, for 
repentance. Hodgswm adds heaven and hell, but I think words indicating a belief in 
both may be found in the language of the Kachari or some of their cognates. Hodg.son 
gives a long list of their gods ; the chief god Batho is siiigularly enough represented by 
the Sij plant (JEwphorhiu) which may be found greatly oared for, much in the fashion of 
the Tiiisi l>y Jliodns, in the ejiclosure bcjfore the house of every Kachari. Why they 
should so yeoerate this plant t do not l^ow, but a veneration for particular plants is a 
very aneient and universal superstition. The worship of the $ij is not confined to the 
li^aoharis ; we shidl with it again aiuongst sonie of the tribes in Orissa and Ghota 
Kagpur. Its mfiky juice is used by native^ medieinallyf^^^^^ i^ie tiibes of the fhtaily 
have in their prktine state such a horror of miilici; that w:e can haidly 'ih^ 
predilection for the plant to proceed from the appearanoe of what it exudes. 

The priesthood amongst the Bodo is not an hereditary office ; any person possessing 
the necessary knowledge of the ritual and divinities, may take on 
himself the functions, and the elders of the people may perform 
all sacred offices without troubling the priests, who are called Deoshis. This is not unUko 
the name of the primitive priests of the Chutias, the ‘Deoris,* and, I think, I have 
heard the Kachari priests called Deoris. “The priests or the elders superintend the 
administration of oaths and ordeals; the priests alone direct and conduct fliose high 
Icstivals which thrice a year are celebrated in honor of the elemental gods, and once a 
year iu honor of the liouseholtl divinities, as likewise those occasional acts of W'orsliip 
which originate with more or le.s8 diffused, or individual, calamity.” 

“ Diseases are considered to arise entirely from preternatural agency, and hence 
there are no medical men, but a regular class of exoi^eists, who 
are a branch of the priesthood. They are ealknl ‘ Ojhas,’ and 
arc the sole physicians.” The above is as applicable to the Kols of Chota Nagpur as to 
the Kacharis, even to the number of festivals, and the name given to the exorcist; but 
Ojha is a Hindi word meaning an examiner of ‘ ojh ' entrails. 

The modus opermtdi is thus described by Hodgson. Thirteen leaves, each with 
a few' grains of rice on it, are placed by the exorcist in the segment of a circle before him, 
and represent iho deitics.f The Ojha squatting on his hams before the leaves, causes a 
pendulum attached to his thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invoca- 
lious the while. The god wlio has possessed the sick man is indicated by the exclusive 
vibration of the pendulum to his particular leaf, which is then taken apart, and the god 
iu question is asked what sacrifice he requires. How the reply is given is not stated ; 
but tlie Ojha declares it, and the animal named is then promised, but only paid when 
tl>e sick man recovers ! ’I’liis is a gi’cat impro vement on the system adopted by the Choi a 
Nagpur tribes. With them the animal is sacrificed immediately, and if the sickness still 


Kkon ism. 


* JoiU'nni. AHiJitic SHKtiety, Julv, IvSlD. 

t Cuuipnre tliiiss wilU tiie ciwlom ol' llte Khuml^. 
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continue, vaticinaffon i$ a^aiB fiiJji j 

ortliore is uotliiiig Uft to fill ■ 

The three great 

tii^ Yi3Sage,^ Oil the ' 

8 ^ 00 ; bn theoi ia therel^ 

18 eelebraied at bonafL (N the 

festiraJ, recaila the bafcahBo bef<^ eve^ 4 <k>r^^ 

men cat^ ha hiaiiiy lol%.l)at»W poles decorated 
irt the liead; It is vciiy strange that the fo# 

.ThbWiia; a festivait Yrhioli they in Oha^^^ Mtiptt 

of whibh is the exMEtioa of long baihbob h 

manner. ■ 

ihe priest ‘Bebshi/ and the person Whb is to reply to 

the priest, the ‘ Beoda,’ are* ^th the party, and, the latter is oeeasionally i^mfied with 
Water hy an attendant. The Beodh dannes With the rest, strikihg the 
til} be goes^ off’in a.dt. r '"■ 

At the yearly domestic festival the * Beoshi’ Sabrifiees a ebek> nhd offers prayers 
to the * Sij,* as representative of Batho, whose emblem is buteide the house ; but Ms wi}^, 
the goddess Mainon, is more espeoially the household dimity, and she is i^resmted in 
the interior of eacsh house by a baraboo post, three feet hi^h, ffiod in the greuhdi imd 
surmounted by a small carthen-cup full of rice; ^ At this, slirme a hbg la sabrifioiEsd yearly, 
but h^ore it monthly offerings of eggs are teade by the females of the family. 

; ¥ or other misfortune is 'asoribcd to the Spells bt 

mtchcriiffe rather than to the wrath of the deity, and then three 
Ojhas are summoned, “ with whose aid, and that of a cane firefly 
applied, the elders endeavour to.extort from the witch a confession of the fact and her 
motives,” and if condemned, she is expelled the district. A naturid desire to get rid ol 
treublesbme and ugly old women was perhaps the origin of this custom. 

The marriage ceremony is said to consist of an intel*change of the j»»»-loaf ; at least 
this ceremony is performed by the Bhimals, who appear to he 
of the same family and are located with the Bodo. Now, this 


"''W' 

' Witebwaa. 


Miirriuge. 


ititerohange of the pan-leaf is either borrowed from the Hindus, as another part ol 
the ceremony, the anointing the bride and bridegroom with oil and turmeric undoubted- 
ly isi or else the Kacharis, on ceasing to be a dominant race in Upper Asam, liequeathed 
it to the population there, as it is, amongst all the agricultural classes who do not care 
to follow strictly the Brahihanical ritual, the symbol of marriage, and the tearing ol 
a pan-leaf by husband and wife a dis-sMutiott o^ the tie. 

Mr. Geddes, the Assistant Commissioner of ’the Eastern I^ars, in the ieHej 


previously quoted, says, the marris^e ceremony of the Mech and iKadhajpte rtlU 
the most primitive form, forcible abductioh. ** The bridegroom proceeds With a posSf 
of his friends to the residence of hiil intended. Her friends are toeinbled and en- 
deavour to retain her ; a mock combat ensues between the t#o partbs M ivMoh the 
bridegroom is successful. Afterwards lie gives a feast Jto the ljridC*s triads, CoiicUiatei 
with a money present, usmiUy about Es. 60, the &th0riwhp is supposed to be incCnsed 
and the rite is completed,’' 
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fidiiOB. 0 ^ prefe^iwje M# is ponamon to many 

ld^ t|ie f amnian rium Ijm a similair Qr%itL> f liere is another 

dtit^ns oustom which seei^^ ^ne by^plW3tis(4 mtxie tni»es. I'he 

and hndcgrcw>ai^!^r;H^ 

The Bodo hni^ lotniadiatoly a^r dsceascv and ereet no nitoiinm<^ts to 

in tihis they act differently ft»m moat of tlimr 
hat with Snell propensities a reverence for the 

spot where^ the .anc^pirs f(^ose wonld he inConvement. 

The foHowiag hmn^ interdicted as food to the Bjodo,-^xen, dogs, cat8> 
monheys, heai'Sy ahd tig^. X imagine this is under Brahmanical 
inffneacer and that thmr ancestors were as fiee in this respect us 
-are.theOaros, ' ■;' ■ 

l^m the list of Bodo or Kachan di^Hodties given by Jffodgsba,* it wonld appear that 
they are not very faithful to then ancestral fhith, hat go gallivant- 
ing after strange gods wherever they can' ffnd them; Thus, 
we find inqtoded Hindu deities, names of rivers . and hills, and in some^ perhaps as 
** Hajo,” the names of drified hajoes of their own. > 

* it was prolriihly the Kachari dynasty : that gave names to many of the rivers in 
Tipper Asani. The afiht Bi to so* many of them is the Kaohari word for water or 
river. We hay© the Bi-hong, Bi-bong, Bi-hing, Birgaro, <&», The Brahmaputra is called 
Boima, the Biver mother. 

Hodgson describes the Bodo and Bhimal tribes as of the same race, and 
appears no reason for separating them in a work of this nature, as their customs, ri^^on, 
&c., appear nearly identical. It must he ohserred, however, that the coinj^^hof 
language does nqt support so dose a connefction, and the names of deities are d^rent. 
“ The Bhimaisjt whose nnmliers do not now exceed IS, 000 souls, are at preseat confined 
to that poi1;ion of the Saul forest lying between the Konki and the Bhorla or Torsha, 
mixed With the Bodo, but in separate villages and without mtermarrioge.’* 

The Eabhas and Hajongs of the Gowalporah Bistrict are also branches of the 
Kachari race, and connected with the Garos. Buchanan estimated the former at 2,000 
families. They were then as now divided into two tribes, the Bongdaniya and the Pati. 
Thelbrmer have shouTi themselves more conservative of race, purity, and ancient customs 
than the latter, who have adopted the language, and many of the customs, of Bengalis, 

The true Kabha customs, with the exception of their laws of inheritance, and 
marriage, resemble those of the Garos already described, or those of the Pani Koccii 
to Whom we are coming. Bishi is their chief or most powerful deity.J Have they 
and their cognates takeu this title from the Aryans, or is it one of their own 
importation? • , , 

The Saints palled BishiS (the oonsteUation of the Great Bear) occupy a conspicuous 
. pkoe in the Hindu books, and the word is applied as an affix to 

**’”**' the name of the Garo deity Saljong. The Bishi of the Babhas 

is considered vety old a beard), andhas a wife called Cliaripak. Every Babha 

* Journal for .Twly, 1849, p» 4 'o 723. 
t HT^dgdon « Alxiriginps oi’ Imlia, pdiufc 151. 

X BBobauiiu. 
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who litis the means shonld once a yeitt a ht^ 1» 

Eislii and his nife arethe gods that di^ iiromM^d thi^^ 
though, under Brahmanioal inA#nce^ h* the 

shipped as if they were Siva and 3>uig^ Riedd and Ws wife live ^ 

One of the tmrestrUd deities, I)^ who presides oyer Ohoiito 

niountain toininating the Oaro iki^, is a deity comnipa to (Saros add ^ 
times of drought the people offea* a tdaok goat ow the rooky ^ this hid l|W 
The oostume of tdo Eongdaniya Rabha feimdes jb peeuliar; they' a^ 
guished in the markets hy their ^ dress, and by ; fkct of their carrying their lo^s 1^1 
fashioh in a little square basket resting on their back and Slung from the liws^jeai^ Jhe 
dress is a turban of dark brown cloth worn vbry muOh ckff the head, and as a soarf 
a cloth of the same color and material folded round the bosom, ©le petticoat^ like that 
of the Garo woman, encirelea the body below the hips* instead of round the waist, but it 


flows decently to the feet, whilst the Garo apology for a robe 
does not reach hidf down the thigh. The males of the raoe are 


not in costume distinguished from the Bengalis^ but th^ are more powerfully flamed and 
very nnlike them in face ; nevertheless the anti^Axyan charaOteristies are less strongly 
marked in the Eabha than in the Garo, and less in the Pati than in the Eongdaniyaj 
showing how the races become mixed as they approach the plains. 

The Hajong appear to be identical with the Hazai IKacharis of North Kachar 
noticed above (page 83). 


Section 3. — ^The Mech. 

All the authorities agree in considering the Mech and Eachari as the same people, 
or at least of common origin. Buchanan calls them a tribe of 
Kamnip, who apiHjared to have been at one time more numerous 
than he found them to be, and to have undergone great changes. The large tract of 
country called Mechpara in the Gowalparah District no doubt took its name from 
them, and the proprietor is a Mech ; hut be and most of his people repudiate this origin 
and call themselves Itajhangm, The Mech are to he found In the recently annexed 
Butan Duars.* They extend from thence in a w:e8teriy direction into the Nepal Terai 
as tar as the Eonki river, subject, respectively, to the Nepalese, Sikim, Butan, and 
British Governments, and their habits and customs are found much modifled by the 
pcoifle with whom they come in contact, «»r., the Pani Eocchis, llojbangsis, Dhimals, 
Thawas, and Goi'ps on one side, and the Dimbus, Eerantis, X<epchas, Murmis, and 
Butias on the other. They are fairer than the Eocchis* and have more markedly the 
Mongolian ohaiacteristics, but accompanied hy a softness of outline which distinguishes 
them readily fl>om the more marked features of the same order, as exhibited in the 
liCpehas, Limbus, and Butias. They are said also to resemble tiie Mugs and Burmese, 
and to be like them, and like the Easias (with whom Fisher compm es them) greatly 
addicted to drinking spirits, smoking, and pan chewing. ^ 

It is said that when living beyond the pale of ^ndu inflaeuce, they are as 
omnivorous a race as any in the world, but they Will not eat the flesh of tlie elephant. 


* Caitipbt‘ll, Jtiiinuil, Asiiatic 8o(4ut3% 
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#re rery ila ^ s^diiira aottlijo^ clowa villag«;sj 

; 1 ^^ bint <«>iltiiiii^ culttratioii atifi :ahpde$, tliat they 

: i3E^y virgin forests to whi^btb^c^^^ 

It fs ^ lOTip for sii^ ibreists thbm uoder Nepalese or Butdrt'pttW Theu 

q^i^atitatipns have becoti^e Sja inflttctiocs of tbe Torai, 

tlmt a|)i)areatly i&ey cfipn^ th^ poisonous gases they imbibe there, 

and & the pui«r Itmc^here or iu breathing the more invigorating air of 

■■ the. higher isSpges, , they. 'piao': an 

I find uo further Mbrmatipa rega^ tlmt assigns to them noteworthy 

peculiarities; They vvorship the Bij f^pimhia,) as the emblem of the supreme deity like 
the K^lmris, and call themselves^ andhodoubt are, Bbdo br Boro, whioh means a 
great peppH ai^ Bau^ heavenly, and aJtt other designations in which the Kacharis 
rejoice. ■. 

SEmojt 4---THB 3£oca b» 


There can be no doiibt thfl.t the KoCoh is ono of the most ancient, of the peoples 
in India. Of their origin we know notliing; their linguistic 
affiiiitifis were supposed to be with the Mech Kiaohari, but this rests 
ou an uncertainty, and they are distingnished from those tribes by the darkness of their 
complexion. Koccli Beli^ir must bC regarded as the pitisent nucleus of the race,, but they 
are still mUmorouS in the old Kamarupa and the ancient Matsiya-desh, that is, in 
Rungpur and Lo’wer Asam and Burniah, extending west as fai* as the of^E. longi-^ 
tudei or io the boundary of ancient Mithila, and east to 93* E. longitude^ Hodgson has 
estimated their numbers at upwards of a million. 

They were a reoogniased power to the north of Eastern Bengal, coeval with the 
Hindu kingdom of Kamarupa, and spread east till their chiefs 
<3.>nqwt>h«, hecamo lords of the marches between Kamarupa and But&n. It 

was, T think, from the opposite diction that Kamarupa was invaded, and the eastern 
part of it subjugated by the Kachsuris some centuries previous to this extensioii. It 
appears to be about the year 165^ A. H. that the two powers came into collision, when 
the Kooch undcsr their great leader Haju expelled the Kacharis and established a dynasty 


which lasted W years. ITiese Kocch princes were driven from power in 

Western' Kammp, Rungpur, aud Gowalparah by the Muhammadans, and from Eastern 
Kamrup by tlie Ahoms i but «tUe descendants of Haju still exercise jarn regalia in 
that portion of the apeient possession of his family wdiich is called Kocch Behar.” 

The grandson Haju, Vishu Sinh, with all the people of condition, apostatized 
to Hinduism, and topi the name of Maghangm;* those who declined, finding they were 
treated as vile, adopted Islam. Thus the mass of the Kocch people became MuhamtuadanH 
aud the higher grades Hindus ; the Ipttcr now reject and oontemu the very name Of 
Kocch, and it is bad manners at the court of the descendant of Haju to speak of the 
country as Kocch Bchd^rjt strange that rather than declare himself the representative 
of a line of heroes* who so long maintained their position against the liaughty invaders, 
claiming to be of the Solar Or Bunor race, he should accept tlie myth which, by a 


* puchniiaii— Rungimr, Vol Ilf, US. UodgHon. Jouriial, Asiatic Swiciy, Ueiigal, XXXI, July, 18 HI. 

t It is liieu oallcU Nij Vihar. 
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mid almost lost 
.priests, 

r&p}a^d\:.ia':-distb^iitied^;^ 'wid^jiiv'li^.^-i^ -tfkill to'rastsd^ ,'.;®?!^'- 

temple Is sitnato^ pn » about |w^^Wy it ta^ic^ It* 

m haju '.'meinS'";..* .yii*';:in"tl^ ^l^o 

old vi^ibule a mde y^bt 0 jP at^aliave 

ancient fane on tbe yH, in 'Whicy as I stated 

fact an image of $adha. Kbro ISfai^iu also rebyit the^teEmj^e of 

had been destroyed by K^dpabdr; tbe great ronegfyd^^s^ ‘ : 

Afew more Wbtds aneut the upper ten tbotiiand^ illie i^jbazt^ 

ate all very darb ; and as their eognUtes, the KadfamiSf Mtechs, €i®t^ 
brown, and their nmrthmi, eastern, and witetem neij^bcteTi 
be from contact with the people of the soutli tbfi0t;#<^ ^ir hla 

Here is a description of the Kiooch «® by ® me^^ on the sp^ 

Face flat, giving rather an appearanee of ^^nitreness ; eyes b^k and 6^ 
black and straight, in soteh oinltegl note flat; ^ 

'-*1 '" *• bones promii^tr beard and teMitete v’te^te defieien^^ 
rather ; in the "Hflehaii; adjuncts are ee^ deflcient) ;^^* c61mr of sk^ in'mesi! 

«>i8te»ce« black : side of head rather flattened ; f<n^ehead zteteat 

Br. Campbell, in writing of the Meohs, says, teey are the j[oeOh, hod 

have more markedly tbe MongoUan featnrte,^^^ in thW JC^jhs th<^ ate; he 

says, much modified and softened. He te^aka of th« Co<teh in another pte Wving 

morebf a Hindu physiognbrny. 

bn referring to ^notes of my ; own* written in 18d7i I #nd the following s^"It is 
remarkable that whilst the flsmUl line Of the Caros m nterly yerticy* te 


Fhynioai traitg. 


Kooch tribes I have observed it exoeedin|dy angmar; though with as <»f 

nose as in the Qaro tribes, Ibe upper line along the forehead CfOntinning in the |Coocb 
tribes in one direction to the’ ' eactremity of tee Upper Up, then suddenly recediUg to the 
bottom of the jawbone in the most uninteEltetual hirm ima^naUev^ . ^ 

I remarked of the Garos tliat- teeir mouths, like their noses, w'tee eothpreteed, 
whilist the Kocch displayed the thick protuberant lips and miteillavies of tee negrO. 

Of the Sdahamin^ Koeeh of Buuniah; i tee .IM^istrate 
following dcswiriptioh The peeUliLr stnnl^ iSgure, sharp wizehed’f^tUres, 

high cheele-bonea, tufted beard, Ac,, mark them as npeculiar mee/* 

Mr. G. Campbell would deiridedly jilaoe the ne^tds* a®d I 

think we must allow that color Und physii^ eharateteiastics olearly separate t|i ete %>m 
the Bodo group, thougli the people (te^led iNiui«l^ocoh dhuh^esk to ;thte :iate% 


• Koteu oiV Asain Temjilfe Joumai, Aaiatic)^^ 

t iit a liJttet frbxw H. CammiiBiwiiar <rfv R 
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1C? |)!ttt OH; 




W0|31^ 




ife'itdiorv 


Mamaj^e aiMl i);ilt«ritiauoe. 


Mattiago^init^ma/ 


If'. ■|[>4Tr:;il5f;:,'ll3pjj^ipqir>,«|(S|^ V*.; .;„ 


fi .tfeev;3K^ iDiQineti^ wfire induced to; resign. ' It is strange 

that they ihouil jtoy'C ^ had no respect, hut they 

must net eat heej& iinf^^^^ cats* firogs, and snakes, which the Garos eat. 

IPlkey use; tohCi^ opium and hemp. They eat no tame 

animal with^t h^ lliist giyen one of their gods the refusal of it. 

In rej^rd to marriaire and inheritance, they show a leaning to the gallantry of the 
Garos, but do net foUnw strictly the rules of the female Solon 
who must have been the law-giver to that people, Tlie Puui- 
Kocoh l^ve to the women the cares of property, “ who in return are eCcoedingly indus- 
trious, spin^ weave, plant, sow, brewi in short, do every work which is not above their 
strength, such as felling trees and the like. t When a woman dies, the family proj[>erty is 
divided amongst Iiot daughters; an^ when a man marries, he goes to live with Ms wife’s 
mother, and obeys her orders and those of Ms wife. Marriages are usually settled by 

the mothers when the parties are young, but not without oonsult- 
ing their melinations. A girl not thus disposed of, ^ahen she 
grows up, selects a husband for herself, and, if ho die, may take another. Tlie husband 
or father appears to have nothing whatever to do with the arrangement. The expenstj 
of marriage is heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays Es. 10, while the toy’s 
motlier only ?^ve8 Es, 5. Girls who are frail can always procure their lover for a 
husband.” tinder such a regimA a man is not of oouree permitted to have more than 
one wife, nor are concubines tolerated. If a man is kaovm to commit adultery, ho is 
fined about E®* 00, and if his mother does not pay this, lie is sold as a slave I Widows 
left with property generally manage to select young men as second husbands. 

“ 'Ihe dead are kept two days, during which time the family laments, and the 
kindred and neighbours assemble, eat, drink, dance, ring, and 
make merry. The body is then carried to the side of a river and 
buried.” 

Ldce Ihe Eabbas they call their supreme deity Eish i, but his wife is Jiigo. Every 
year at the end of the rainy season, a grand sacrifice is made to those deities by the 
whole tribe, and pcoasional sacrifices are offered in cases of distress. They also 
sacrifice to the stxn, moon, and stars, and to the" gods of the woods, hills, and rivers, and 
every year when they collect their first crops, they offer some of tlie first fruits to their 

ancestors, calling to them by name and clapping their hands, as 
they have no artificial method of making such a noise, as most 
Pagan nations, and even Etiddiis^ consider necessai*y to rouse or please their gods. 


Bitflal*. 


SacrfficftB, 


♦ Bufthtituwi, 
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The priests wlio offioiate on tbesd oacasions are called ‘IDoosliis*^ oif- BnldnsrKifts, 
or Lamas, from whioU we may asstimd that they have no national zipBhiie Ihr 9i|e0)i a 
functionary. ^ , >, 

What are theiijo They hate been hitherto 

type of tlw ICoci^ tmtioni lnrt vre have no evideaee ii %}}» 

Bucluman the hame of,lM*|Loeol|t to 

their lull nei|^l)Of|i!ti^ With 'trhom th«iyVe^/oiteh > 

of the Ihrtt^l^iaaiii^ bui tM 

11)9^ Ii:oag90»»;|jirtj8 
tint I'lt u'dll 'Bengali or Hindi 

onhrtmrtkm -tbht nrohld with aaiy of tlml^orlihrlhii^h , 

In rellgton andcasiom» tW Hinda, and tiieir {irtheea aU iW 

to be the offaprihg of the amours Of Hindu divinities. Latham in hii^ .dhh!»d|^ 
Biihitology gives 111 wotds as IToo^h. Three of these ate Asamese, two Bongali, iind 
the oiljters are wtmla used in all those three languages. TIiq first word on X«thaxki*4 
list is remarkable. Forrmatt'/ho’-;]^^ " *'beta;^hoai’'"- ■ T.nevJ^; 'heaid'. ■:|his:;;espr!(s^^ 
Asam or Bcnsfal, but it % Vei^ OOrnmb^^ Ifagpur; *bet!i*eh<^* 

Hodgson says llahha fe but a branch of the gmd; 

Fdni-Ho(Kdi ape tmdodbte^^^ the same lineage, imd also 
connected with the Garo j but it is, I thipk, a mistake to 
them as the primitive type of the people <Mdled Kocoh. They probably took the imrae 
of Pdm-Hocch, when the real Kokich^ w dominant to conciliate the ruling poWesp, 
without hadng any clmm to Ije membere of the family. , 

Physical charaotcrastics are after air the most indications of race. Even 

where blood is mixed, the source of tho^fferent streams may be often traced/ one or other 
fitfully pri^ominating in different genemtiona. I have seen the descondimts of Hindu- 
Asamese who had been for seveml generations in tho Naga or Abor Hills, tricked out as 
Ifagas or Abors, but nevertheless distinguishable at a glance fi*om the people they 
imitated, and looking quite out their element. The Koooh appear to mo equally out 
of their element amongst the i^lutic tribes, and from all I have been able to glean 
AffiniU«« of <teKocch. them, it seems more lifccly that they Or igitia^^^^ 

to the dark people whom thSy resemble, w-ho were driven out of 
the <3angetic provinces when the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha were established 
by the lunar and solar races, rather than to tlte northern Turanian or Indo-Chihese 
family, to whom they are so unlike; in short, I consider they Ixjlong to the IhaVidian 
stock, and ate probably a branch of the great Bhaiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whoso period of rule so many great works in 
Asarn are ascribed. 

But before taking up the thread put into our lian^ls by this hypothesis, We must 
go back to the eastward, and notice briefly the tribes immediately to the ttorth of th<«e 
that we have been recently describing. 


♦ Aboriijihcfi of lutlia, Etiiwiy bti 1847* 
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ti&a 
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uiuie 
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UnL 
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nink 
niruiiuL 
uaui. 
uitruiime 
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jaton. 
koontoong ... I nakuii. 


miikda, 

kakhani. 

plm. 

n&Ml 

klmn. 

dhakam, 

tholit. 

ok. 

kaujiu 

loa. 

^na. 

tdp4i. 

lei. 

«a. 
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«■ Joara«1, Atintic Society, Bengal, ISCM), |Hi|;e SlI. 
t Hodgaon’B Aborij^ia^ of India, Ksaay Ifit. 

% Joutuidk Asiatic Society, Bengal, Morcb, IS-i^, <u^ Vol. XXXVUI, page 14 (Vocalmlary by Licutouant WlUiamsoa.) 
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GEOUP in. 


THE NOETHEEN BOEDEEEES 


Section l.—Tsi! Botias. 

In describing the tribes occupying the northern barrier of Asara, I left off witli 
the Akas ontibe borders of Butan. Crossing that boundary we find ourselves amongst 
the Butias or Shots ; and this name opens to us a very extensive field comprising the 
Little TibetanS) the natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper) and the people 
of Butan. 

The learned tell us that the latter word is properly Bdtant, the end of Bdt,* and that 
Bdt is the Bolt in Bultistan, the Bet in Tibet, as well as the But in Butan ; but to trace 
out all that are included in this appellation would take me quite out of my jurisdiction. 
My concern is only with the firinge" of this nation on the skirts of tho Himalayas, 
Recent wars and blue books have made us fiimiliar with the Buts, and I need only refer 
fio the compilation and full report on the country by our late envoy the Honorable 
A. Eden for the best account of the people that we have got. 

Their history, though they hate written annals, is involved in some mystery. Mr. 

Eden says, the Butias have apparently ndt possessed Butan for 
more than two centuries ; but how can, we reconcile this with 
the passa^ quoted by Pemberton from the account of the voyage of Ralph Pitch 
in A. 1568, from wlucdi it^^ the Government of Butan and the 

Tibe^ and Bengal, was veiy much in that day what it is 
jome l^ entered the 

to be the 


■now. 5^;. 

R 



are 
an 

the Saeiaiiu hiii iMn 






the pahmes dud oaatles now 

for 





■tlie aecommodatioii' Of 

' time -and findingit': -ttn|iiro&tiiide», ;^;;^oiiee^'ir€)i« 
form 0 Governm©^'of:'%^jow;-^l^;:»''i|to^^'e^^ 
under the eiroui;r»ianoe8''|]^ ir!^d4a|:;i^oe;'iiiet';ehoiit''iil^ 
on the.model of th^ of' 't%e |*ar®ht.,8tai^^^ • ■/'•v'l' ' 

' There' '.'wore;; ''Ad'''d(amhi 4 ';.<M)iiflidifl' 1^tweea.’''''the\^e^::'i|KQ^^::^^ 
hundred: to’ ’fo^r ’hunidredVj^e^ .hiii/thesou^'etaTj^eaf^^ ' 

which in mhy of ^be j^ooohieaders/aa i^e Sid^i 
to the. ^uthla. rVv' 

The Govtohme feiilly by the Butissia inciady^/ the 

^ ^ Dhurm Eaj ah, (a nm^tual ^ avatar^ to intoafnatioO to an eltoal 

spudtual itoer, tosappetom biit innnediately aptoOF* 

ing a^n aa an iufiii.nt, who prcwes his identity by reco^i^ hhd cltiin^ a^ the 
Boualities of the last ‘ avatar* ;) and the Beva, or Ileb Eayahi who la in theory elected 
'by Council. ■ ' ■'; ' ■.■'■/■: .■,.; ,' 1 ' 

The Council has seven ordinary mmnbers, the Chief Miniatmof the i>eh and Bhn}^ 
and the Governors Of the royal castles, and three coctratodinary members, the 
Govemom of the provinoes, called Tenlos w Biiioa; IThder 
district officers. 

Theoretically the Government is wtol toganked, but its institution is violated at 
every succession to Office. Captain Pemberton and Mr. Eden* agree in asetibmg to the 
upper classes, especially the highest officers of state, the vtoy worst of oharaoters, 

‘ shameless beggars,’ * bullies,’ ‘sycophants /. but the lower classes are described as very 
superior to them, ‘‘ intelligent, tolerably honest, and, ail things considered, not very 
unkutiiM.” 


“ Physically the Butias are a very fine ^ple ; there aie some really tall men 

aniongst them, but though vtoy robust as compared with the 
Phy«u»i twBta ana Area, ' pg^pjg the plains, they are not nasrly such a stalwart race as 

the Sikhimese and Tibetans, which is possibly to be attiibuted to their immorality and 
drunken habits.” Tlmir dress is a loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, bound 
rotind the waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth. The full front of the coat is used 
ns a pocket, and into this opossum'like pouch, food cooked and uncooked is often thrust, 
including putrid fish and meat, and as one side of it is the nakOd ^in to the owner, the 
nastiness of the arrangement may be conceived. The pouch always contidns a store pf 
betel-nut and prepared lime for the manufacture of the ‘pan’, which they are everlastingly 
chewing. The women’s dress is a long cloak with loose sleeves. 

They have aU baxiad flat ffices to the true Mongolian tf{>^ smaB obl^OWt^^ 
mouths, noses short and low, not^ on the whole, the most attiactiveeomtontoito to fedtures s '- 
but many of the yomig Women havo fine ;^ump rosy eheeks> healtby and pleasant to 
look upon, though their complexions, a Ught edive, have nothing in commtoi Wit^ the 
lay. Tliey appear ratto careless about their personal appearance, ttiar Wesses ato 
gtoeratly left to float as nature pleasto, thodjgb some' to the more tidy: 
bind theirs with' a handsome bandeau of Bat silver ehainrtiavmg a large jewelled orna- 
ment in front. Many women appear with shorn heads, ©iese 

♦ ISden’i! Beport, page 120. 
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TOWS <)f tepifc # 

, .of:'(toJay|B^t,'^ As a'.ru]^, , '.all. .ai!e '’dii^.'Ui tlidr/^^ers^^ 

,.y-:;;;,,;’l^''''0]i©/.;dc^ii^^^ w©m^, ©nd .dblldron,;- win)': v)iftd’''8ettl^..J!i 

l^Kia^ to Wc were Britiih Bul^octs; 


,,weife--|6w.;W;'.i^ 


to adopt babits of genend cleaall* 




p©ii|i» idotddmg I tliibA of acknowledging them, i^hey looked 

tiei^ :^ye Bt over these hard conditions, which 

was grafted* mi^tif^ apd^ with their friends, they all 

ing Jbdr reodiii^ss^^ # 

The Giiylc^gs*^^^^ to or j^^ts, teem a veiy large proportion of the population. 

Admission to the inriestbodd is obtained by permission of the Deb, 
on payment of a fee. In addition to their religious duties, the 
Itorn mNs eha^^ of the pecple ; but as exproism is the only 

system of tmtiw assnranoe in the practitioner, and Mth in the patient, 

are all that is need^. ^ Lamas W at 1,500 to 2,000. They 

live in mOhasthries, the chief of wibic% is at the head quarters of the (lovemment. In 
knowledge of the 'Budhist religion; and in the literature of their 

eount^, tbey ar© Tezy inferior to the Ehamti Bapns or Bhungis; 

' The village lamas, and the poople generally, conftne their religious exerdses 
to telHhg Itieir beads w^^ ooimtant dreary repetition of the six-syllablio 8en<^ 
tehee ‘Oih>Mani<«I^mi>Om.* Thar preparation for a future state seeniMi ‘to consist 
in tlie personal or vicarious perfommhbe of this rite j hence the praying machines, 
by which coimilefw repetitions of the sentence are proddood. The priests all wear 
dresses of a garnet color, a woollen garment thrown loosely over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm hare. . priests will all tdl you that the soul of reli- 

gion is meiital abstraotion, the withdrawal of the xnind from all znundane oousider- 
atioBSi in cHrder that the riioughts may ^ fbsoluteiy concentrated on the attributes and 
perfection of Budha i but the moat devout of them may bo seen listening to and smiling 
at the eohyeinmtion of others whilst they pass the beads through their hand and mutter 
the everitestiug ‘ Om-Mani-Padmi^-Om.’ 

The conversion of the Butias to Budhism has not altogether eradicated their 
l^^nism.* The common people helieve in an innumorahle host of spirit, and make 
offerings to them of flowem and biW of ings^^ 

It is vmy singulsup that of the many intelligent observers who have visited and 
written on not one has been able to tell us tliat they have such an institution as a 

marriage; o^esnony. It; is known that the tie of connubial union is a very loose on% and 
^ ^ a virtue that is practised or appredator 

Brom my own observation, I believe the Butias to be uttm^ly 
indifferent on the suhlect of ^ honor of their women, and the women themselves devoid 
of delicacy and modes^. They cover their persons most carefully, but it is to keep out 
the cold; of covering ifrom filings of modest^^ they have no notions. A Butia Eve 
would have ettten a bushel of forbidden fruit without thinking of 
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111 omli^ 



Hoix«e0« 



Polyandry ia a 
Polyandry. 


adds,.' that “'']toHtic|al^amtdtk»n;ia,t^;.#(^'&;da1uae;'^ 
for office arc ooailijpelieil^ 

that eiren the r08txtibtio]a^ term whl^ 

Butan» is not adl^Keredl dsy^ as 

caliy proi!uisbnQ>u&: The^J^ w^t^viRe 

oireumsthaoes. l^ei^betton m tlmt oii the de^t^ 

however jnamerous Ms eh^|dx«ai^ 
bocKimes escheated to the cw Bhurnia I , 

In theeonstfaction of thek komds^ the 

hours of the jdams.* I^hey ate 
l^gland and to Swiss 

clay* of two, three, and sometimes of four,: ^ 4^ the 

with deal, and on two aides are weQ oonaitimted veeandfdis omaa^ 
painted woodwork. One of these is some^mes en^^^ tlie w^inedf ^ 

opening by (diiffittg panels when they wish to peep. , 1/he workman^tp diapli^oc^ 
skill in joinery, the panelling hsing very good of its W ffihe h^tariotn awp^^ 
in a hettm^ state of eieaidineaB thim £i^ the general Irnbits of tW Batiaa we shd^ 
have b£«n led to expect. ^ ^ 

The roofs are made of shingles pitie, fiye or six feet in length, Jmd ever a 
work of wood, and kept in their plaeo ; with stone. Immediately under the rodf is a . 
store room ffir dded turnips, grain, &c., and the floor of this apartment, which is of 
ooncirete day, forms a seooixd xoc^ to the remainder of the hooae. The |p^t desideratum 
is a chimn^. The smoke has to And its way out as it can, and the conseqttehee is, 
that the inmates emerging in the winter look as if they had come out of a coal mine; 

It is not in henses alone that the Bntias display their avdhiteetthal and constructive 
skill, t Thdr embankments of rivers are represented as crc^litablc 
works. Some of the stone embanldnents of the river at Paro, ^pe. 
dally the revetments of the bridge, are„ described as admirably executed. . “ The bridge 
itself is a handsome structure m*ide of largo pine beams budt into either bank, and 
projecting <mo over the other till a sufficiently narrow space is obtained for a platform.** 
The approaehfis to the bridge mo paved with large slabs of stone; “at each end is a |Krge, 
strongly buUt tower of stone in w^hich a guard mmains at mghi undcw^^ t^^^ 
the bridge. toridge is very neatly boarded with ded: planks and is 

ptrotected by a roof supported on arches at intervals, of flftoen jmrds^^^^^^ T 
Mned'with'ironidates and stodded with n^ 

The following is a description oif a tem"|de near Bewangiri; wIdDh the irriter visited 
■in'184i9: — . • ' I''.,''. ^ 

“ It is a square stone building with gable ends and a tfeatched prii^tbsg 
the gable facing the north ; them is a 
of a large bay window which lights a recess ft the 


Bridge*. 


T«in|fk» of Demngiri. 


* Honomble A. Eden'ii Beport of Miwtoit,. ISl. 
t Mr. KdttBH Beport, |Mge* 89.91. 
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^ ieinple^ itnages, all Beatcd ia th« usual 

ol absQpb^ They appeared to he formed of clay, 

ex with gilding. The apartment, 

^ lee^ M|uaxe; is hcwt^ entirely covcnred with paintings 

ef dgniNBB in dimihir p^iient^ but differently dreBaed. It was 

said,#^ were aH thd were partioidarly bHlliaht 

had well dhoaeh and tolembly corireet ; gil^^ was introdooed to heighten 

the effect. ^A pitest^a house^^^^ a^ is two storied, and 

with its projecting ijoof iihd haleonies has a idcturesq^ This temple has, I fear, 

ceased to exist. -V ■ 

It is only coarser deficriptioa of cloths worn by the Butias that are woven in the 
Oountry '; their silken dresses and finer woollen fabrics are obtained 
from Tilwrt and China. The women weave seated on the ground ; 
the w'eb passes round three rollers of wood fonning a triangle, one of these being attached 
by a leather belt to the woman, another supported on the posts in firont of her, 
and the third pinned to the ground further off. The woman by her position keeps 
the web stretched to the necessary tightness. The shuttle is a smali hollow bamboo 
contsiniug a roller for the thread ; this she paa»es through the iuclined web before her, 
working up^rds and passing the 'woven part round below until the whole piece 
completed thus comes round ; when done she shuts up her w'ork and the loom disappears. 
The Tibetan, <» Kampa, women on their journey to the plains all carry looms of this 
kind, and very shortly after their arrival on the encamping ground they may all be seen 
at work. * 

Another airt that the Butins have acquired is peper-making from the hark of a tree 
called Miah,; and in addition to the fermented liquor that they make from wheat, rice, 
and millet, like all the bill tribes^ they have acquired a knowledge of distillation, and 
indulge very fteely in alcoholic drinks. 

The following description of the races seen by Mr. Bden at Paro ls well worth ex- 
tracting;— ^ ■ 

« These had very little in common with horse-racing according to the English notion. 


Honic-racing. 


A long string of ponies was brought out, each being ornamented 
with ribbons and colored streamers, mounted by men with very 
little clothing oU excq»t a long colored Scarf hanging from the head. In front of the 
riders was the *Tahpen,V master of the horse. It is curious that this functionary 
who is a high ofiRcer of the Court* should have a title so precisely similar to one of our 
own court offfcmals, but ^'M^^ter of the horse* Is a literal translation of bis title {Tah^ a 
hos’se, and ywsi, Master),’’ 

** On arriving at the Starting post all tho riders dismounted. Sepoys armed with long 
whii» rushed amongst the crowd and cleared a road with great brutality and insolence. 
At a given signal* the ponies were all one by one flogged by a number of men with whips 
into a gallop. The riders had to run holding on by the mane until tho pony was well 
off, and then had to vault into their seats. , Many shewed considerable dexterity in 
vaultmg backwards and fm^^ over the ponies’ backs. No saddles or pads of any kind 
were used. The ponies were started one after the other, and there was no attempt at 
testing their speed. Tho skill of the riders alone was on trial. After going a certain 
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dx8t|ttic6 they all haitd 93 id in the sttme lOfeiiBer. ’ Borne jsik diffexe&t 

^tarto ma«t have W&s completed* At '^ end Ipf the 

cot»86 the lid^ were ad the l^enlOt Ohd thejT ^an irent 

'hfl^k to the'palaoe'^'the'mtne\’i^ 

The Ihhpen ivm lil^ on ^ i^s hone with n great pende ; ISpo* It ia. eoniroity 
to Butia notions of dl^ty fe^^ or diamonnt A*om l»s hone himaell't’* 

In the di^oial ot the de^ the pmctioeof the Itindns, Tbf^hnm 

Die^ hi* aeni thh1»>dy end throw the ashes into the nearest stream. 


SncjTipN 2.--^Tnn LspcHAa 

I have ho personal achuaintahoe with the X«e|d^» (h^^ 

The infonnation I have to give, regarding then is denv^ iOp^ 

' in;’the iToumal, Astatio Society* BCTgal*-:for ISdO*^ ' ■"'t- ''' 

The Lepohas an fonndih Western Butani Iheterh |^ef4/^A^ 

between both oaBed Sikhlm 1 £bd no 
They are well Icnoim W IhMjtwnhha of Sai 

Station iba^iUng* and axe^ s^^^ ahoi%ia^ of mountain Ic^ts 

suiaounding. that pleasant retimt Of Benj^ offloiids, and it is pirohahle that they rc^nxd 
Sikhiin as their fsther land. 

They divido themselves into two tribes* Eong* the tme L^ha* and khamha. 
Tin >tter comprises the fahuly of the rul<Mr and h^ 

It is narihted that two ^ the peoi^ie of Bikhtm omisisthig of X^epchas 

and Butias* tired of the iatestine oommotions that lutd: long disturbed the little state* 
counted their Iiiamaa from hefond tWshow^^^M to the of obtaining good 

government and reppse* and were adriiaed to seek in that region for a nider who. 
would suit them. 

Accordingly a deputation of their liiunas was sent to tim Norih* and proceeding to 
the province of lECham in the Oelesrial Bmpire* they there found a yPuth whose horoscope 
presented the necessary indication of his fttness for the throne* which was offered to him 
and accepted* and aooompanted by a body of his olansmen he returned with the Lamas* 
and was pioclaimed Bajah of %igong» as the Lepohas oaB Sihhim 

All me Tibetans who penetrate mTough Butim into Asam are called Khampas* or 
Kampas, and the name is* X suppose* of the same orig^ as that assumed by the Bihhim 


rulers. 


The Leprdtas are des^bed by all who Imye written about mem as |d|y^caXiy o 

true Mongolian type. They am 

Phy»i«i tmito. five feet. Bive feet six is 

a common stature amount the nmn« Pre iw<mem mma me i 

proportion. The fhee is broad and flat, nose ^pressed* eye oblhiue* no 
a very little moustache* compluxicm ^ive* and Wjn and girU iU 
a ruddy tinm adiich adds grentXy m tbeh^ good , looim The total 
and the fhsbion of parting the hair along the orp^ ^ the head, 

A somewhat effeminate appearanoe, and the r(dws of ^0 
alike, it is not always easy to distinguish them. They 
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oa^M in p» ai^ii^iineiit^ tli6 in two tails 

tiisd with silketi oords and taiwsels^ l^ioir gax^xnents are ample, often of the coarse, 
Moitsy (doth of the silk that is s^a hy tlie castor^oil plant worm, the ‘ Bri* of Asain, 
and they wear om aU a smsdi, sieeV^ess, woollen dosd:, covered with crosses, fastened 
^y a girdle of silver chains. 

Dr. Campbell say$, they aj^ amiable and ohoerful in disposition, and of an in- 
jkeJligent’ and inquiring turn of mind, which renders them 

Character. attractive to a European. Colonel Walter Sherwill calls them 

** the free, happy, laughing, and playful, no<(^te, Ijepchas, the children of the mountain, 
modest, socitd, and joyous in disposition.” They are fond of racing, playing at hop-step 
and jump, quoits, wrestling, and jumping, and are great practical* jokers, but they 
are indolent and d;edcieut in energy and particularly averse to serving for hire. 

They are poor agiioulturhits. Nomadie in their habits, they form no permanent 
villages, and cultivate barely sufficient for their subsistence. When their stock of grain 
and pulse &lls short, they subsist themselves on wild roots, mountain spinach, fern-tops, 
fungi, and other natural products, and the produce of the chase. They seldom remain 
more than three years in one spot. This is indeed the usual time in which all similar 

nomads consider the freshness of the virgin forest soil on which 

Agnouiupro. rely to wcoT out. They have no ploughs, and the imple- 

ments they employ do no more than scrape and soften for the reception of seed the 
upper layer of vegetable mould. 

The Lepebas are not a warlike race. They carry weapons, a long knife, bow and 
arrows, but are fonder of using them against tbo wild beasts than against their fellow 
creatures. 

They eat all kinds of animal food.t Pork is their favorite dish, next to that beef, 
goat, and mutton. Those who live in Nepal are obl%ed to 
Conform to Hindu practices and abstain from forbidden meats. 
It is the great delight of tliese unwilling abstinents to cross into Sikhim, Darjiling, and 
have a thoroughly good fce4 on beef. 

. They are fond of fermented and spirituous liquors, but are not much given to excess. 
They make themselves a beer from a fermented infusion of Indian com and Murwa, 
which is acidulous and refroabing. The art of distillation they have not yet acquired. 

Dr. Campbell says, the Lepebas arc Budbists and have priests, some of their 
own tribe educated at home, a few of the same race who go for 
their education to the great monastic establishments beyond 
the snow, and some Tibetan priests. The latter two (dasses ^here to the monastic 
discipline, and are supposed to be devoted to celibacy. The oouutiy-bora and country- 
educated priest is ponuitted to marry. 

Dr. Latbamt tolls us that the Lepcha is no Budhist, and that the priests, though 
they carry about the' Budhist prayer ihachiues, wear Budhist rosaries, and profess 
monkish mendioanoy, are also the nrndicine men, the exorcists, and. the directors of 
the feasts, ceremonies, and saoriflees in honor of evil spirits ; but notwithstanding all 

* Jouraiil, Aaiutio Society, Bonsai. 1SS3. 638. 

t Sherwill found tluit they wouW not feed from the eaiyoecB of sheep hilled beoum' diseased, though they ate snakes, 

frogs, and other extraordinaiy food. 

% Latham’s Descriptire Ethnology, Vdl. II, page 88. 

a A 


Food. 


PrioRthood. 
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this they may he just as good Bacdiists as the Butias, Who whChrti 
mysteries of that religion jsetaih mhch' of thdr original FagaoisWt or 

In morality the liopchas appefo^ muoh snperior to the Butiew. Myaadi^ is not 


mentioned as one of their institutions, and a marriage oeretnony is aoknoWledged. j 

^riiey do not many yonng, as they often hnd it difiS.cult to nmke np the neoessary 
sum demanded by the parents of the girl ; hut the inam^ 
MunagcB. sometimes allowed to take place on credit, the girl remaining 

in her father’s house and her husband living with her there till he can pay dr has earned 
the money which entitles him to take her home. 


Chastity in adult girls previous to marriage is not very rigidly insisted on. 
The licpchas bury their dead as is the custom generally of the Budhists. 


Section 3.— The Lihbus and Kibantis, 

The next tribe in geographical order, proceeding west from the confines of Butan, 
are the Limbus. They are a branch of the people called ^ Kiranti* or ‘ Kirati,’ and for 
the earliest notaoe of them we must refer to the Purans. 

The Kiratis, it is said, occupied the country to the east of * Bharnta,’* and in the list 
of peoples further on wo find them alongside the ‘ Barbaras,’ and aro told in the 
note that these latter are considered by all the authorities as borderers and foreigners and 
nations not Hindu. The Kirantis are still numerous in Hinajpur, which was part of the 
ancient Matsyadesh, all the inhabitants of which were considered as foreigners and 
hordeiors. They are as limbus an important segment of the population of Sikhim, and as 
Kirantis of Nepal, but the people indicated do not themselves affect either of these 
designations, preferring, according to Mr. Hodgsonf, the names Khwombo, or Khomho, 
and Kirawa. Dr. CampbellJ says that the correct denomination of the people is 
‘ekthdmha’; but the term limbu is generally used to indicate the whole population 
of the country between the Hudkusi and the Mechi. Mr. Hodgson defines the Eirant 
country thus: — 


1 . 


2 . 

S. 


Snnkofli to Likhu ) 

Likhu to Aran j 

Arun to Moohi, Singilcia) 
ridge ...( 


Khwombuau. 

Linibnan. 


Tribal affinities. 


In regard to ILe aflBnity of the trilies thus conjoined, he observes that they are, at all 

events, closely allied races, having essential community of customs 
and manners, and they all intermaivy. Dr. Campbell also says 
that in the generic term Limbu are included the Kiratis, the Eakas (Hodgson, Yakham,) 
and Rais, and that in appearance and habits they are all very much alike, and they 
intermarry, which amongst the Hill Tribes, as well as the people of the plains in India, 
is tlie great test of national connection. ■ 

The Kirantis are divided into Wallo Kirant, or Hither Kirant, MAugh or Middle 
Kirant, and Pall o or Further Kirant. The Wallo include the Limbus and Yakhas. 
Their numlx*i*s, Mr. Hodgson thinks, do not now exceed a quarter of a million, but they 


♦ Wilson's Tranfilation of tho Ytfifanu Purana. 
t J<mr»al, Society*, Bengal, X8&8, MS, 

X Journal, Asiatic Society, 1840, page 6(15. 
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hftv« a tradition they once numbered two and a half millions, The above appear to 
be geo^phical divisicms; they are also divided into several tribes. Dr. Campbell 
says, they are ranged under two great divhiioas, called Hung and Rai; these are sub- 
divided into various tribes^ each hearing the jEamily name of Hung or Eai, according 
to whieh of the great divisions they belong, as Phedahung and Kembang Rai 

In describing the physioal character of the Limbus, Dr. Campbell* starts by an. 

opinion that they belong to the great Mongolian family, but 
PbyBicaitwtts. though they iare much mixed up with the Lepohos, he evidently 

considers them as less Mongolian tlian that tribe. '* The Limhu is a little taller than 
the Lepcha, somewhat less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair in complexion, and 
as beardless.' He is scarcely ever ruddy as the Lepohas are, his eyes are if any thing 
smaller, and placed more to the front than those of the Lepchas, and his nose, though 
somewhat smaller, is somewhat higher in the bridge than that of the Lepchas. He wears 
his hair long, hut does not plait it into a tail, has no fancy for bead necklaces, wears 
a ‘ kukri 't instead of the 'ban', and wide trowsers and a jacket instead of the robe 
and long jacket of the Lepchas. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a very minute description of three individuals of the tribe 
selected by him as typical ; the traits as described are not Mongolian, and he sums up 
thus: — All these men have a depth, of color and defect of bone and muscle assimilating 
them to the low land Turanians generally, and differencing them from the Highlanders, 
hut especially from the Palasen, the Gurung, the Sunwar, the Murmi, the Magar, and 
the Lepcha ; and Bontawa” (one of them) “ has a head and a face carrying on the 
resemblance with the low land Turanians, which I believe to bo so frequent amongst the 
Kirantis aS to deserve to be called the rule, not the exception.” 

in regard to their language which he has carefully analyzed and described he says — 
“ The complex pronominalization of the Eirauti verb points to a 
Linguistic nffinitiM, gpodal connection With the Munda (». 0., Kolarian) sub-division.” 

He also notes analogies of formation between the Eiranti and Hravirian languages. 

The Eirantis have a tradition that they had rulers five centuries ago, who were called 
Hang or Hwang. They have none now hut village headmen, who 
are called * Pasung’, who collect the taxes and settle disputes. 
The Kirantb, like the Mundaa of Chota Nagpur, tenaciously cling to the lands 
reclaimed by their ancestors. They appear to have in Nepal full 
Propnotury tiglite, proprietary rights in these tenures, called 'Walikha. Each 

proprietor ‘ Thang-pung-harigpa* pays A Rupees per annum as land tax, and 1 Rupee 
in commutation for the corvee. 

They have ploughs, but from the nature of their cultivation on tlie slopes of hills 
seldom use them. “Their geneml, almost exclusivel:, status is, 
Aru Mid agncuitaw. iiow6ver, agriculturists, their produce mabe, buckwheat, millet, 

dry rice, and cotton. They have no craftsmen.” In this, too, they resemble the Eols, 
who, even when most civilized, are dependent on other races for the commonest articles 
of domestic use fof raiment and utensils. The Kirantis, however, spin, weave, and dye 
cloths for their own use, and make fermented and distilled liquors. 

• dounittl. Auutio Siietcty, BougnJ. 1840. poRP 690 , , ■ 

t Curved knife, JUanf probably the long straight sword of Tibet, Bulan, ^c. 

X Hodgson. 


Traditions. 
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!Hie Limbus or Kirantis, thougb^ ailbjee^ to tbe 
oal pri^fchood oii ose ^ 

K8i«««»* of BudMst monks oa^^e otb^^ 

adhered to their primitive paganisiu* Hr^ Hodgson found the Kir^ 

God, and no recognised order of priests. The Limbus, says l>r, 
the existence of a Supreme God, who is nailed Sham Mungh, the dod of the 
and worship other deities named Mhang Mo, Takpalni, Eem<eui)g-mungr 
Teba*8um, the God of wisdom, Mungol Mo, the preserver, and Hem-sung, 

God. They do not huUd temples or make images of their gods, hut propitiiate 
sacrifices of animals, ». e., killing an animal in the name of the God they bdsh to prop^te 
and eating it themselves, giving, as they observe, “the life to the God and the fiesh to them- 
selves.” The places set apart for sacrifices are marked by the erection of bamboo poles 
with rags attached. On these occasions, the persons employed as priests are either 
Bijowast pr Phedangkos; the former are mendicant friars, apparently of nopmtioalarraoe, 
who wander about in the garb of Bndhist priests, who by cunning and charlatanism 
inspire their votaries with considerable awe, but who are ready for a consideration to sing 
or dance for those in health, presorihe for those who ajw sick, and oast the devil out of 
these who are vexed. One doctrine most important to themselves they have succeeded in 
propagating, i. e., that ill betides the man who sends a Bijowa dissatisfied from bis door 

The Phcdaugko is more exclusively the Limhu priest, and the office is sometimes 
hereditaiy, but in a large family one of tlie sons is generally told off for it, and he is 
declaied to be specially called to the work of propitiation. The ICiranti priest is called 
Nakchong. It is his duty to propitiate the penate and the manes of the ancestors of 
each family in his care by an annual worship constituting two festivals in the yearj the 
first celebrated after the harvest ; and he attends at marrh^s and deaths. 

They believe in all kinds of sorcery and witch craft, and haVe exorcists. 

Amongst the Kirantis* births are not attended by any religious observances, but 
the Limbust call in the Phedaiigko, who examines the infant care- 
fully, sacrifices a fowl or kid, and ihvokes for the young stranger 
the blessings of the Gods. The parents name the infant on the third day. 

The Limbus and Kirantis have to buy their wives ; those who are too poor to pay 
in cash serve like Jacob in the father’s house till they have i^ven 
an equivalent in labor. The men select for themselves. They 
employ friends to arrange price and preliminaries, sending by them on offering to the 
parents of two or three rupees to gain their consent. On the day fixed for the ceremony, 
the bride and bridegroom are seated side by side and the priest admonishes them, then 
he gives a hen into the hands of the bride and a cock to the man, and cuts off the 
cock’s head first and next the hen’s ; their blood is allowed to mingle together and 
auguries as to the prospects of the liappy pair dmwn iri}m the form it assumes as it^fiows. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Kirantis are like those of the Mundas and Warift s.. 

They bum tlieir dead, selecting the summits of mountains for 
the purpose, and afterwards collect and bury the ashes,! 
which they raise a square tomb of stone, about four feet liigh, placing an u^igbt st^e 
on its summit. 




Marriagren. 


Uodgfiioa* 


t Campbell, 




':'^’ 'de0ea^;’. 

ive ad own. TJieir Iniignoge is desmbe#^^ 

M flonsibg tbe e^, boii^ libial and palatal nathei* than ii^l 
. ^aasid' gutteraly'\ , ■ : ^ - 


Xiigmgua^. 


Tbo Mutniia^^ to be ii jn^ociadic iand jwatbral bmncb of tbe Butias. They 

M& MongoHah Bddhlst in xoligipn^ imd speak a iangnago whioh appears 

to me to jbb a dialebt of Bnfia. liiey live houses built of stone on monhtain tops at 
an 4e^tibn ^ Irom^ d to d, 000 feet, l^ey are fof^nd in all parts of Nep4 lfoin the 
Gunelnk idTOr in smidler nuiabeiB in the Sikhini eoi^ They are 

divided into ^exal ’l^ or dans. The Jdunnis like the Butias burn their dead. 


SncttoN S.-^The Haioos (Ga3ttFBBLn)/ oB 

1 do not knowr that any memhem ctf this tribe are at present located in any part 
of Bengal* but a# there appear to be good ^uhds for affiliating them with one or 
other of the famdies of the aborigines of the Gangetio provinces, I will dose with 
the»n my acobimt of the northern races. 

The Sayas* in Ne|ial as the fragment of a tribe of great antiquity with 
pecnliar tanditions, language, and appearbnoe, all tending to isolate 
a«»g»phi(Ml powtiin. th(»nfrom the pe<^le amongst whom they dwell, and to direct our 
attention to swarthy southernem for ihdr afldmties. 

They are now found “ tenanting the basin of the rivcjr Kosi between the confines 
of t1^ great vall^ of Kepal Proper,' and that point where the Kosi turns southwards 
to iSue to the plains”-— a single ^ple disiinot from all their neighbours, they appear 
to be laiddly diminishmg in numhen?. As they are represented as only forming a 
population of ; a few thousands, they will prdmhly ere many years elapse cease to eacist 
as a separate tnbe. 

Mr. Hodgson teBs us that they have a tradition of Avery remote time when they 
were a numerous and poWerfhl people. DootorCamphdlf gives as 
their tradition that they originally Came from Lanka (Ceylon), 
having left that eo^^ the defeat of their king Bawim by Bam Chandra, but the 
Eakshakbig itou^n is stiU their hero and they have no other; they remaine^d along 

time in tha Bakhin* ” whence they Journeyed on to Semrounghur in the days of its glbiy, 
and that, las%i but a long thne ago, they reached the bilk, their present ahode.** 

I have iuggetit^ that the anobstots of the ^«y^ were the people w-ho fprined the 
amy of the ape guheinl Hanuman, th^^ Bam Chandra, in his ffimous operations 
against Bawami It is interesting to find a remnant of the host that opposed him^ and 

* ritete i« ia MtA CVyhm ciallod VaidaH. 
t J<>dni4« Hdoiety, ISSS, p«s^ 

t Journal, AitUliv Social Botigai, Vdl. ior lSdO. 

In 
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IQaovvM- 


LHDgoago. 


Phjaioal troita. 


the tkipry pf 


however far*fetolied tliis tradition may appear, thefe is maeh lo 
their southern origin. 

I have no Haya vocahulaiy to refer to, hut Mr; Hodgson in anaiysic^ the ^onahE^uo* 
tion of the language, has noted many pecidianties eommo^ 
to it and the Sohthal, or Kol language and this oonneot^a takes 
them as far south as Ceylon, if not to Ceylon. 

In regard tP their physical characteristios, he deduces from the spedmeos he 
. examined, that they are darker and of a loss Mdngolic r^te of 
countenance than the Lepchas. The sample that he oonsidered 
most typical of the race was 5 feet 4| inches in height, moderately fl^hy, and dark 
brown; VPi^tioal view of the head oblate, wider, and flat behind; greatest hreadih 
between the ears, rising pyramidically from the zygomata to the crown of the head ; 
facial angle not bad, the forehead retiring, and narrowing only slightly ; the mouth not 
being porrect, nor the chin retiring hut pointed ; eyes remote but small, and the upper 
lids flaccid and somewhat down, curved at the inner canthus; nose pyramidal, not 
levelled between the eyes, nor the extremity much tbiokoned, but the uares large and 
round ; mouth large but well formed, with neatly shaped Ups and vortical flne teeth. 

The above, as I understand it, wotild answer well for a description of an ortUnary 
Singhbum Ho, but on the whole the Ho would probably be handsomer. 

Wo have very little information regarding the customs of the Hayas, hut Doctor 
Campbell made good use of an opportunity he met with to witness their national dance, 
and thus ho describes it — 

The nautch was iudoed a singular one and novel. About 80 males and as many 
females were drawn up in line as closely packed as possible, the 
first a man, the next a woman, andso on alternately, not standing 
side by side, but back to belly, and all holding on to each other by throwing forward 
the hands and grasping the arms of the persons in front. The column thus formed, 
and preceded by half-a-dozen men beating drums and cymbals, and shouting in a 
barbarous dialect what was said to be a metrical lament, moved slowly in a circle 
nodding and keeping time to the music. In this pastime andso closely packed that 
the circle of sixty individuals had the appearance of a machine with a row of heads 
and feet set in motion, did they revolve and mourn for an hour.” The mourning being 
for the death of their hero Eawan. 


Peculiar dance. 


1 should Uke veij much to have seen this dance. It may possess features peculiarly 
, ' . , . „ its own, but judging from the description given, I am confident 

ItemmtManoca with the Hos. . , , , tt a , . 

that wherever these Hayas came from, they were taught 
at the same school as the Hos, and there may he something in the similarity of the 
names. I do not indeed tliink tliat the Ho youths and maidens mourn as they 
and they know nothing of Eawan or Lanka; but many an hour have X seen timm 
revolve just as described by Doctor Campbell locking up as no soldiers ever looked 
up, keeping admirable time both in tfie movements of the feet and undulations of 
the head to the monotonous heat of the drums. It is the dance of Hos and Bonthids, 
not of the Mundas, though they too have something resembling it, and it can he zhade 
to assume a mournful cadence, as the same stop and drum-beat is used at their fhncral 
dances. . 
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Bholmic. 

WmaA. 


j LsjKinA. 


Lmau. 

KtHANTX. 


—.-I*— — .r 

Mubmi. 



chi 


kAi 


thit 

«#• 

ektai 


ghriJL 

Two 


nyi 

a* • 

nyct 


nyotHh 

..a 

luiHat 

... 


Tlireo 

••• 

sum: 

«*• 

sam 

• « p 

syAm sh 

■ a • 

Bdmyd 

« « • 

s6m. 

Four 

»*• 

sshi 

a*. 

pha 11 

• aa 

Ksh 

a»» 

layA 

• 4» 

hli. 

Five 

«• , 

gn& 

« « • 

pha gnon 


gn&ah 

... 

giitlyd 

• •• 

guA. 

Six 

•«« 

dbu 


tarok 

a. a 

tdk sh 

... 

tdkyd 

• •4 

dhUa 

Seven 

«%• 

d6ti 


ka kyok 

. aa 

ui sh 


bhAgyA 

... 

Ilia. 

Figlitt 


gy6 

• •• 

kakeu 

4 « • 

yet «h 

..4 

rAyA 


pr6. 

Nino 

*•« 

6« 


ka kyot 

• mw 

phdng sh 


phdngyd 

... 

kdh. 

Ten, 

• •• 

oha tham 

a.. 

kati 

•a* 

thi bong 

• • • 

kip 

... 

chfwai. 

Twenty 


kh^chik nyl $ho, 

khakfit , 

... 

nf bong 

• ep 



nhi shvi. 

Fifty 

... 

kh^phi$d4ngfiidni 

kha*nyet saka tf 

gad pp 

«•* 



bokabtu-Bhd^chda 

Hundred 


gnii 

... 

khA phA gnon 


till bong gip 




bokal gad. 

I 


gnA 

... 

go 

... 

ingd 

... 

duka 

... 

gnii. 

We 


gnii ch& 

♦ • . 

kayd k4 

«• 

anigd 

• 44 

ankiin 

• •• 

guduif 

Thou 

• •• 

cbhu 

a • • 

Imu 


*kheud 


khatia 

... 

ai. 

You 


khi ohA 


h6yd 

44. 

khenih^ 


kliananiu 

• •a 

aiuia 

He 

... 

kh6 

11 i a 

hen A 

•«. 

khdnd 

■ » » 

moko 


th6. 

They 

... 

khong 


h6yfi 

... 

khdndii 


moku ehi 

..a 

thdui. 

Of mo 

... 



... 




* * ••• 



Of thee 

a a a 

• ***■.• 









Of you 





a a« ••• 







Of him 

• •• 

* t • « 




..a a a« 




t 

Of them 











Mine 


go^ gi 


kasousa 

.4* ' 

ingd in 


ang ko 

a.« 

gud la. 

Our 

... 

gui chdgi 

••n 

kayd pongea 


anigen in 

..4 

ain ko 

... 

ill uk. 

Thino 

e* • 

chh^ gi 

.4. 

hadoea 


kheuo in 

... 

am ko 

... 1 

ai Id. 

Your • 


kheu chegi 


Imyd pongea 

• P •> 

kkenih* in 

• aa 

anino 

.4. 

ail nd. 

Hitt 


kheii gi 

.a* 

heusa 

«#■ 

khune in 

... 

mosd 

• •4 j 

tbd 14. 

Theii* 

• • • 

khong gi 


hoyu pongaa 


'khduohi in 

•• 

myaucho, raoyo so 

thounu. 

liBiid 

« • a 

lippa 

• • P 

kuliok 

a* p 

hdktdphd 


ehdkdphdma 


y^- 

Foot 

« • • 

kaoglep 

... 

didngliok 

•*« 

Ldogdapphd 

• a 

ukliuro 

*.4 

bale. 

Nose 


• •• »a. 









Eye 

... 

mido 

• . . 

amik 


mik 

.a. 

mak 

• 4 a 

mi. 

Mouth 

• • • 

kh& 

«•« 

abdng 

• •a 

mdra 

... 

d«h 

• a • 

sAng. 

Tooth 

• • • 

aoh 


a.ph6 


h^bo 

... 

kang 

.4* 

ewd. 

Ear 


navo 

• •a 

auyor 

• aa 

nekho 

• 44 

nuba 

• a. 

nap6 

Hair 

e » a 

kyA 

4.. 

achom 

a. . 

thAgi 

4, ' 

mod 

• a ■ 

k4 

Hoad 

• • f 

gdtoh 


atljiiak 


thagAk 

... 

tdiig 

• P * 

thdbo 

Tonguo 




... •«« 







Belly 

... 







••• ... 



})aek 

... 











Iron 

... 

chyA 

... 

pftiijing 

... 

phenje 

• ta 

phaldm 

-a 

phaL 

(;old 

•a. 







... ■>'• 



Silver 

a .-a 










• ^ • p • e 

Go 


fsdtig 


mSn 

I 

• a* 1 

bdgd 

aa • 

kMrA 


nyfi, syA go. 

Eat 


aah 

. . . 

2 ^, tha 

a.a « 

ch6 

.* • 

cho 

■ .4 

choiv. 

Sit 


dou 

a*. 

gnau 

... 

ydng no 

... 

yfiogA 

. a • 

iyd. 

Father 

1 

11 fi 

11 

... 

abd 

• .* 

ambfi 

... 

bd 

a.. 

apA. 


• From Uodjf«oii*R and CaiopbeU'e VocAbuJorlaa, Jourua}, Aaiatic Society of Rcuffal, Vol, XVI, aud Vol, XXXV, port II, ^peviul Ni*. pp. 
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Kxaui^n. 

j Hutu. 

Lspcha. 

Limbc. 

Knistrt;, 


1 ' Muam. 

Mother 

* • * 

ai 

««. 

amo 

••• 

amma 

.*• 


♦ *ft 

amnia. 

JJrothor 

... 









v« ft 

Sister 






• «• m» 


♦••ft*. 


, .ft^ 

Man 


mi 

4. « * 

tnaro, tagri 

A A ft 

yapmi, yembccha 

inan6 

.ft. 

ml. 

Wtunaii 










•••-ft'a* 

Wife 

... 

«• 


... .«* 


ftftft #•• 


. • * ... 




... 

««• 




...Vft.. 





Son 


.«•. ••• 









D/mghtcr 

... 



■ta»« 


••« 





Slave 

. « . 







ft* • . « « 


V 

(■ultlvator 








• * 


ft A #•• - 

Shepherd 

« • « 









•4 • Aft* 

<5c«l 









«»t ftAA 



Devil ' 

• a « 









• •• ... 

Come 


«y6 

... 

dt 

ft • ft 

pb6r6 

. . . 

b(in& 

« * • 

khou, jyaugout 

Bcftt 

• • 

* « ft ••A 


«*•**» 






• 4 • ft 

Stiiiid 


16ag 

* » 1 

Idk, ding 

a A A 

p6g6 

ft.. 

y6w6 Idatfi 

• ftft. 

rtib. 

Sim 


uyim 

AAt 

Rsichak 


nam 
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aROTTP IV. 

TIPPEEAH AND CHITTAGONG TRIBES. 


When I commenced writing this paper, I did so with the intention of confining 
myself to facts, leaving to others to deduce from them such evidence regarding the origin 
and affiliation "of races as they might assist in establishing. I am doing my best, however, 
to throw my tribes into groups when relationship appears obvious, and I cannot refrain 
from recording the conjectures in regard to more distant connections that occur to me, or 
tliat I meet in the writings of others as I go on. 

I have described the Gdros as occupying the most western portion of the long 
range of lulls which extend from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra. In connecting 
them ndth the Bodo or Kachari, I link them with all the tribes who form a chain of 
settlemfmts in that range of hills, and I think it will be iDest to take iip those links as 
well as we can and so finish with the Eastern Erontier. 

Majior Fisher in his * Memoir of Sylhet, l^cli&r, &c.,’ tells us that the people of 
Tipperaii, or Tripura, are said to have tho same origin as the Kachdris, and the simi- 
larity of religion, customs, and appoaranoe, makes this probable. It may be added that 
tlie Ilajas of both countries, Tipperah and Kachdr, haVe formally acknowledged the 
eoimection. The Tipperah family are descril^ed as a younger branch of the ancient 
j*oyai fhmily, who, on the expulsion of the latter from Kdmriip, established themselves 
iwlcppndently in the country which they formerly held as n province. 

The Kacliaris of the Brahmaputra valley had emerged fi*om iMurharism when they 
<mve way in KAmrfip, and had in a great measure dropi)ed their paganism ; but doubtless 
the outlying members of the family retained most of their primitivo customs. 

Fisher obsOTves that among tho superstitions common to both is the practice of 
performing saerifioe before a hamlioo planted in tho ground. We have noticed some- 
thing like this as a Kachdri practice, and it has been pinminontly brought forward as a 
solemn observance of the Gdros. 

The Brahmans have of course favored tho family with a different origin. The Edj- 
Mdla, an analysis of which is given by the Bevd. J. Long in the .Tonmal of the Asiatic? 
Society of Bengal for 1850, tells us that the ancient name of Tripura was Kirat, 
from a person of that namoj meaning Vthe liunter’ of the lunar race, tho brother 
of Burn. He was succeeded by his son Tripura, who so worried his subjects, that they fle<l 
in a body to Hirumba (Kacbdr) ; they retorned votaries of Shiva who pi-omised them 
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a ruler by the toidou) of Triloohun. The proihise^ piitkoe iraa bii^ ^e (MKosei^ He 
married the daughtei^ of the Hirmaba who is alee e{^k»d ‘ 

Kdmrdp. Thus evea#the Brahmans support the theory of the ooidadeol^ 

Kaolidris and Tipperahs. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In a Survey B^port by Mr. H. J. BeyiKdd^ the foBowmg of the 

Tripuras. He had prerioii8ly« foHeidng a ocmim praotioe, ^keu of mem as St^e 
but he found them to be ditferent iu many respects from the Ktykis of the (MttagOng 
jungles, and says that the name by wMeh they are commonly known is Tipperahs. In 
physiognomy some of them are lOce th^ Munipdris, but the greater part bear ihoie resem-* 
bhmoe to the Kdsias, having strongly marked Mongolian features withiat &oe8 and tluck 
Ups. They are not shorter in stature than Bengalis and are £sr more muscular and strongly 
made. Many of them have &ir complexions ** scarcely darker than a swarthy Europe.'’ 

The foUowiag note on Tripura is extracted from the General Kepoit the Tipperah 
Bistrict, by J. E. BrownCj Esquim, (UtU Service, reocoiily printed 

“The Tipperahs, or inhabitants of the Tipperah hill ranges, are said by some 
to be colonists from Munipdr, from which place they were driven by a Burmese 
invasion. But there can be little doubt that the opinion of those who assert them to 
have inhabited this part of the country from time immemorial is equally weU founded. 
Nothing is known about the ancient history of these people, but tradition names as their 
Urst king Asango, who is said to he the ancestor of Trilochun mentioned in ihe Mdha. 
bhdrat as king of Tripura. . 

“ The rel^on now prevailing is a form of Hindu idolatiy, but it is said that before 
the aocereion of Triloohun, ih^ worshipped no idols but objects of nature, e. trees, 
stones, animals. 'A trace of their old faith is to be found in tlieir prestmt practice of 
sticking a bamboo in the ground during one of their religious festivals and worShip- 
piflgit.” 

It is probable that the worship of the bamboo by the Tippeaahs, Kaebdris, Gdros, 
has its origin in a ieoUng or sentiment kindred to that which induces the Kols to worship 
the 'Sdl tree. The Sdl tree had to be dispossessed in the one case, and the bamboo in 
the other, before Hie new settlers could derive any benefit !&om the soil. 

"The tribes of the Tipperahs are four in number,— the Bdjbangsis, Nowatyahs, 
Jomalias, and Eoyangas. The first is looked upon as highly respectable, whilst Hie last 
is held in very low estimation.” (? by Hindus and proselytes). 

<‘The priests of the first three tribe? are called Tojaees, but the Beyangashave 
priests of Hioir own; (selibacy is not practised by them. 

"No religious ceremony is necessary for a marriage^ but only the consent of the 
parents. If the bridegroom can give a dower, the marriage takes place at once ; but if 
he cannot, he must serve one year in his Mher-in-law’s house. Early marriages are hot 
prevalent, and polygamy, though not objected to, is very rare.” 

“ Tipperahs eat flesh of every description cacoept beef, imd, after the decease of a. rela- 
tion, abstain Ikan flesh foj* a week. Both men and women are very fond of dancing. 
They are, as a rule, truthful and simple-minded. No man is looked on as a person 
any importance till he is married. , 

"Their mode of cultivation is of the same desultory kind as we find practised by 
* the Kachans, &o.” 
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brief am>imt of t'heiKpperabs, but considering tbeir proximity to tlie 
ipD&Jds, and tbe fact that the Ktlkis who migrated into Kacbdr came firom the Tipperali 
Mia, , we may infer that .a more detailed account of the customs of the primitive Tipperahs 
would be a repetition of the information which Major Stewart lias given us regarding 
theKtikis. 

That the Kdkis were known of old in Tripura is apparent from the Utij Mdla, as 
it represents Shiva falliag in love with a Kllki girl who was in consequence put to death 
by bis shrew of a wife. In another place the Kdkis are represented as allies of the 
Edjd of Udaipur who invaded Tripura, but was defeated, and Udaipur hecamo the capital 
of Tripura. AgaiUy the Kiikis are brought forward as accusing the Tripura general 
Itaja Ghachag of a design to make Tamul which he had subjugated in the name of 
his master, an ind^endent state. This general flourished in A. D. 1512. 

The Tipperahs as worshippers of Shiva apjiear to have practised human sacriftec very 
extensively. It is said that till the reign of Sri Dhacma, the complement tms one 
thousand victims a year. Sri Uharma ruled tliat human sacrifices should only be offeml 
triennially, and at one time,* It can, I think, be demonstrated that the tribes most 
addicted to human sacrifices throughout Bengal were aborigines who had substituted 
a debased Hindu idolatry for the. purer paganism of tlicir ancestors. 

It is remarkable that in tbe Tripura District and in Hill Tripura there are very few 
families of pure Aryan descent. There is a traditionf tliat the sons of Paudu travelling to 
the Efist sent Bhima, one of the brothers, across the Megna to view the land, but ho found 
the inhahitants so barbarous, that all thoughts of a settlement there were abandoned. 

To the east and south-east oi the open country of the Chittagong District there is 
a tract of hill and forest about 14-0 miles from north to south, 
and about on an average 60 miles in breadth, known to the 
revenue authorities! as the ‘ kapds’ or Cotton Mehal. 

Wlien we took possession of Chittagong, avo found two Mug chieftains located in 
this tract who paid their rcA’^enue in cotton. The tribes subject to these chiefs arc called 
Jumeas, or Juniea Mugs, 

They arcj in fact Mugs who are called Jumeas fi*om their affecting the peculiar mode 
of cultivation called jhdm, from a W'ord, which, in the language of these people, means 
‘ to bum.’ The jungle is cut and when dried burned, and the ashes ai*o spread over aud 
dug into the ground as nianiu'e. 

We thus come tt» the Mugs who form the hulk of the population of Arakan, and 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of that iirovince. 

The tradition of the Kdkis respecting their origin is, that they and the Mugs are 
the offspring of the same progenitor, § who had two sons by different niotht’irs, and the 
Mugs have the honor to be dese^ended from the first born. TJiis tmdition of tbeir 
common origin receives much support from tbe similarity of the Mug and Kiiki 
languages, “ many words of which are the same, aud their general resemblance is such 
that a Mug and Kdki can make themselves understood by each other.” 

♦ I <lo tiot know if ho was the firat iwofuirch to regulate them, but at a coiupiirativoly reociit period they wore tlm.s 
limited iu many parte of Bengal. ^ 

t Oeneml Ihjport on Tnpura by J. F, Browne, Eaquire, C. S. 

X Mr. llickeVe Report on Wild Tril)o« of the Chittagong Frontier, lOtb AugUvSt 1847- 
§ Afiiatic Besearohoa, Volume VII, page 18i. 
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The population of Anikaxi was 
iiumbei* ape Mujjs. . 

The term ‘Mug’ ia exclusively a fpmgn ^ithet unk^Oiru 
selves; the Aralcanese and Burmese are of the same raci^ and Imva 
name of Myam-ma, which is however a oompmtively modeimappellatum 
tribes which coi^ointly form the nation. Ihe difference between the language 
by the Burmese and Araikanese is mainly in pronundatibn. The written langtui^ 
both countries are for the most part alike. 

The Kdlds remain Fagans, thdr elder brethren have become Budhists; but the! 
connection between the two being established, we may expect to find amongst the Mugs 
vestiges of customs that will help us in affiliating tliem. 

“ In personal api>earanco* the Mugs resemble the Chinese ; the cheek bone is high 
and broad, the nose flat and the eyes oblique. They are of a 
Pbymctti traits and costume, colouT. Though short, tliey are a well-made people, 

hardy, muscular, and athletic.” Tlie liair both of men and women is generally very 
beautiful and of a glossy black ; both sexes pride themselves on its fine qualhy. 
Tbe females wear it parted in the middle and tied in a knot at the back of the h^. 
The men wear a kind of turban of fine wliite cloth, wMoh they entwine with tiieir 
hair. They wear no ornaments except in the ears, the lobe being largely perforated for 
their reception, but the half smoked cigar is often carried in one of the holes. The dress 
of the women consists of a cloth tightly bound round the bosom and flowing to the feet, 
and a largo outtjr dress thrown over the whole person and reaching to the knees. The 
luimarriedi women wear a jacket, which is assumed by girls w'hcn mamageable, and 
almndoned when they become wives ; it is again adopted upon widowhood. The dress of 
the men is composed of a cloth round the middle, and one thrown ovct the shoulders. 
Tlic bachelors amongst them live in a part of the viliage separate from the rest. 

The hut in which tlie Mugs reside is constructed of bamboo and is raised on piles 
several feet from the groxmd. The dwellings are easily and 
expeditiously erected, and assistance is always given by the 
neighbours to the person engaged in the construction of one. The space between the 
earth and the floor is occupied by pigs and poultry. 

In regard to animal food, there is nothing, from the rat to the elephant, which does 
not suit the palate of the Mug. Boiled rice and fish is, however, 
their ordinary aliment. Both sexes , smoke tolmoco and chew 
tobacco and pdn. There is in most villages what is called a travellers’ home, where a 
stranger is sure to meet with every care and attention. Is not tins the bachelors’ hall ? 
It is generaUy so amongst the tribes that have this institution, and they appear to be 
legion. 

Although somewhat slothful in disposition, they are very fond of hunting, and 
delight in manly exercises, such as uTestling and boxing, And a 
game peculiar to the country, called kilome* which is somewhat 
similar to hattle-dore and shuttlecock, only instead of the hands the feet are employed. 
They are very partial to boat-racing. 




Food. 


Mtinly exercises. 


* Pimn Thorutoii 8 G ft viotU'er, article Arakan, Dr. Guerson, Traaslntiun of Medical and Physical Sricncc* Volume II., 
Jovirnal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1811. Ditto, for 1835, 
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Lusbais, 


is not negleeited ftmbi%st thoni> and -dustre are lew to be found 

who oonnot ^e iushpaotion of the the 

duly oi ihe joinest wdio devotee several hours eksh day io the 
hmotious of a school mas^, and receit^s the children of all, rich and iwear alike. 

A high range of Mils called Modu-ting, Mranidoug, and Yomdong, forms a natural 
botindaiy between Chittagong and Arakan.* To the eastward of 
this boundary range, the Koladino river flows at a distance of 10 
to 16 miles, and here are a few villages, but for 60 mfles higher up no other villages are 
met, the intcrmeiddate country being totally uninhabited. To the west of the boundary 
range reside the Imriiai Kdkis, the Lushais, I suj^se, of Stewart, the tribe that drove into 
Kaohar the four dans of Kdkis — ^Thadon, Slungson, Ohangsen, and lamgam, noticed alK)Vo. 

The country to the east of the Kdladine river from the mouth of the Sulla Klieoiiy 
northwards is occupied by the independent Shondus. Of the latter, Sir A. Bogle, 
writing in 1847, states *‘they are very powerful, and reside so far back as to be almost 


inaooeS8ible.'’t 

The Koladine (inner) circle includes within Its limits 2,65^ square miles. The popu- 
lation consists of Kheongthas, Mrons, Kumis, and Shendus. The Klieongthas live in 9 
villag{>8 intermixed with the Kumis. They niunber 713 souls. The Mrons occupy 12 
villages. They numlw 839 souls, lioth Kheongthas and Mrons are quiet, inoffensive 
jieoplo rinular to the Jumea Mugs. Latham says, the Mrons are also called Buklieng, 
i. e., Eukhaing.t but that is the name of the country, whence Arakan. 

Both ‘ Mru* and * Kheong’ are usf*d by the Arakancse as generic terms for hUl tribes. 
The people who called themselves Mru are now' a small tribe, numbering altogether 
in Arakan about 2,800 souls, § who have been gradually driven from the Koladine by the 
Kumis, and occupy the 'hills between Arakan and Chittagong. The Arakanese annals 
mention this tribe as already in the country when the Myan-ma race entered it ; and 
in the fourteentli century one of them was chosen King of Arakan, and they allude 
to the Mrons as of tlie same lineage as the Myan-ma, though the conneotidn is now 
repudiated by the Arakancse, who call them * Toung Mru,’ wild men. 

Tulukmi is a Kcongtha village of 80 houses. |1 During the day the people live on 
land, but at night they occupy large substantial floating huts moved into the middle of 
i, he stream, lieing afraid of the secret and sudden attacks made by their wild neighlxmrs. 
These villages appear to be all witliin the British jmle and are preyed upon. From 
the variety of names given they are probably seceders from the more savage and indepen- 
dent tribes who prey upon them. Beyond them the Kumis, the largest and most im- 
p»rtant of the Idk tribes in Arakan, occupy the country on both banks of tho Koladine. 
'Plu^ do not acknowledge the authority of any Baja or paramount chief, but they 
have their oum village chiefs, and these chiefs form q confederacy, to the orders of 
which as a body all are to some extent subservient. They arc divided into 27 elans, 
and the estimated number of the people is about 12,000. Of this tribe there are 


* Noten on Triteii of tho Eafitcni Frontier, b}" J. II, O’Donvl, Beveuue Survo^^or of Arakan, JoiirnnJ, Asiatic Society 


iiengal, of 1863, 

t Selections, Rccordsi of the Bengal Govommettt,^o. XI, page 05, 

J Vide Colonel Pbayre*6 note on the ifistory of the Buriuab race. Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for ISGl. 
§ Journal, Asiatic 8i»ciety, Bengal, No. I of 1853. Notea by Colonel Phajre and Mr. Hodgson. 

11 Notes by J, H* O’Bonel, Eoij. 
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two divisions, called by thcanselves ICaini ,and Kdml, imd by tbe AT^aneso ^^Awa 
Kilmi and Aphya ^dmi; they are not con»dered tbe aborigines of the oountry 
they occupy. They have driven before them the Mrus, and are themselves pressed for- 
ward in a westerly and southerly direction by Khyengs and other powerfh! tribes.* 

The more remote clans are called Bhendus ; they reside in the higher ranges distant 
from the river, and pay no revenue. It woidd appear, then, that the names Kunti and 
Shondu are sometimes applied to the same tribe, the more inaccessible tpid ihdfipmident 
being Ciilled Shendus, Ghey are called ‘ Poehs’ by the Muniptiris, and in some maps 
arc noted as wild Khyens : they call themselves Heuma. Altogether the nomenclature of 
these trih(s» is very puzzling. We have Mras and Mru Khyens, Khyen<?> Keoks, wild 
Klieugs, and very little information to enable us to assign to each its proper , ethnological 
position. The probability is they are aU but different clans or triljes of the same race, 
like the Abors, Ndgds, &c. 

Tlie plundering expeditions of the tribest of the interior are chiefly to obtain slaves. 
Tlie village attacked is surrounded at night and generally set on fli’e, or a volley of 
muskets is fired into it. The inhabitants are seized as th(?y attempt to escape from the 
burning houses. The males are put to death, and the women and children earned away 
into slavery. In the distribution of the slaves and plunder, the leader receives a double 
sliare. For the release of a captive thus taken, a ransom of Rs. 200 is generally demanded. 

The Khyens occupy both hanks of the Semru river from the Wab Kheong to the 
Khee Kheong; the low hills west of the Jagamdony range, the valley of the Taroi 
Kheong,;and the low hills and plains within the Tandan Guachrain, Prwanrlmy and 
Dainhoong circles. Tliej^ are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 3,304 souls. Thgse 
are within the pale, and pay revenue to the British Government. The males go 
almost naked. The females wear a dark bluet cotton gown festened at the neck and 
descending to the knees. Their faces ai’e tattooed to a most disfiguring extent, and they 
have a tradition that the practice was resorted to in order to conceal the natural beauty for 
which they w'ere so renowned, that their maidens were carritjd off by the dominant race 
in lieu of tribute. Figures of animals an^ sometimes imprinted on their flesh as orna- 
ments. The operation is so painful, that the young girls are tied down when subjected 
to it, and their facjes wimain swollen for a fortnight from its effects. 

The more remote Khyens are erratic in their habits, rarely remaining in the same 
place for more than two or three years. They move in laago bodies, and when they have 
fixed on a suitahlo site for a new settlement, they build houses like those of the Mugs. 
In their nomadic habits and migrations they thus resemble the Kfikis. 

The Khyens of the higher ranges are indepondent : they declai*e that they at one time 
lived imdcr a monarchical government in thc.plaihs of Fegu and Ava§, btit their king 
was deposed by invaders, and retreating into the liilln they formed a confederacy of 
seimratc colonies, each under its own chief. They retained an hereditary priesthood, 
called passin, who officiate at weddings and funerals, are conservators of traditions, and 
exorcists in cases of sickness or seizure by devils or witches, 

♦ Note by Colonel Phayre, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. J, 1863, page 10. 
f Notes oil Triljes of the Eastern Frontier by J. II. O’Bouel, Esq., wvenuc Purveyor, Arakai) 

5 X)thor writers say block. 

§ Latham, DescTi])tive Ethnology, VoL I., pp. 167459. 
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Ono of ‘the objects of iv^orship with the Khyens is a thick bushy tree beariug a small 
berry called sy ''iri. At certain seasons they hold festivals in honor of this tree, noeeting 
under its bran!ches and sacrificing to it, or eating in its name pigs and fowls. 

When a tree is struck by lightning, they search for the missile or thunder-bolt, and 
any likely stone is accepted as isuch, made over to the Passin, and held sacred and sacrificed 
to a^something given fiom heaven. 

They bury tbeir dead^ — the poor where most convenient ; the bones of the wealthy 
must rest in a burial plao'e on one of two holy mountains, Keyungnatin* or Zehantoung* 
'A hut is constructed near the tombs in whidx people stay to drive away malignant spirits. 
The spot is marked by a log or post carved to represent the deceased, as with the Gdros. 

All crimes against the community ate punished by fine. Life must not be takexi 
even for Hfe. The penalty of not paying the fine is slavery. 

The Mni Khyens are within the ijale on the Semru river. Tliey numlxer 4,020 
souls, and pay revenue wliich they raise by rafting down hamli>oos for sale.t One 
of their villages, Anungrua, is a refuge for deformed, maimed, and all sick persons, 
labouring under palsy, leprosy, or other incurable disease. J They are not allowed to beg, 

would on no acujount receive shelter in any other village, 

Iscar the sources of the Semru river another wild tribe is met with, called by 
^ ^ Mr, O’Donel Koo.§ Tliey number, at 5 jier house, 14,485 souls. 

They have intercourse with the neighbouring Kumis of the 
Koladine circle, from whom they differ but little in their habits. On occasions of rejoicing 
they amuse themselves by dancing round a hull or Gtayal tied down to a stake, and as 
tj^o dance continues, the animal is slowly dispatched by nura.^orless spear wounds aimed 
at every* jiart of his body. The blood is caught in bamboo cups, and men, women, and 
children drink it. Tlie Koos have the reputation of toi*tutmgl| human victims in a 
similar manner ; but on this point; Mr. O’Lonol could obtain no satisfactory information. 
They appear to he the most savage of these eastern tribes. No carriers or interpreters 
could be found amongst the adjacent tribes who would proew^d to their villages. Their 
chief food is Indian corn, and they are unatHiuainted uith the use of salt. 

In the same ranges (.)f liills to the south of the Khyens, we come on the better known 
Karens. 1/atham tliinks that word for word Khyen is Karcm, 
Tho Karens. probable. Mr. Mason tells us, it is a Burmese word 

signifying * aboriginal'. Wo arc told that the Karens are sometimes callwl Ka-Khyens 
which is a name applied to the Singphos, and the Karen language has noticeable Siugpho 
affini ties. This must he accepted as my rt?ason for noticing a tribe <j[Uite out of Bengsil. 

It may be rooolle<ited that the Singphos liad a tradition of a form of worship 
purer than the paganism they adopted when driven out of their paradise. So with 

• Probibly Maytmg-Mtttong'r 

+ Kot«B on Eastern Frontior Tribtjs by J. 0*Donel» Esq, 

J Hero those wlio cannot work are assislctl by thoir relatives. 

§ Notes by J. H. O’Donel, Esquire. Tliis i« probably tlio tribe olJutlcd to by Colonel Phayre os Kha. Mr. Hotli'sou 
consitlers all these Khyo for tbo KiSsias, Kbo or Kejo for Kainbojian triln*s, Khyen, Kakhyen for the Kiirons, 

and this Khaa, Kho, or Ko, of the Koladine, — to be closely allied. So also the Ka Khyen, or Kukoo, applu^d to the Singphos. 
(See notes on the Indo-Chinese liorderors/ Journal, Asiatic Swuety, Bengal, for ISoJ, p. 14-17, note.) 

(And see ante, Chapter on the Singphos.) 

jl This resembles a fiucrilicial cevemony called the ‘Bhinda Purilb* till recently practised in Dholbhuxn, in which 
the Santals and Bhumiz are said to take cspcciiil delight. 
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the untutored Karen wo find a solid foundation of religious 1)elief under an Inoongruous 
rubUc structure of voxy fooUsK |)agaiusm, whioh Chnstifin MissixUuurisi fomnd It eaisy to 
remove and on the (nigM plinth to raise a stnusture of pure reli^Oii^ DfYestcjd^of the 
paganism thcar (fid dootdne is too Identiioal iHth that of the to he of 

spontaneous firowthi thsjy heHeW they mm possessed hooltli or ittiehnsl 
religioii from the bodh must^we been the Old ^eslsii&ea^ ' v 

Of their reiiiebodf'tn^^ Kew testiujii^. Mote jsdren^ of 

the Ajmeridaik Hisslmiaries ' about X880 A. 3)., there is hot a trade in' 

their traditions. Indeed their notions of iho flood are iniidahr 
indistinct, and the identity of their traditiems and the MdaslQal 
uarrativo ends at the dispersion of mankind and Oonfusion of tongues ; the flrst they 
represent as haring arisen from a want of lore to each other and a lack of faith in Ood ; 
the latter as a natural result of the first. If tlioir traditions had carried them farther on 
in Bible history we might hare regarded them as one of the * lost tribes.’ 

It is suggested that atf there haro l)een Jews in Cliina from time immenKuial, the 
traditions of the Karens may hare been roceired from them.* This is corroborated by the 
fact tliat the Karens speak of the books from which they receired instructiim, as having 
been made of skin or parchment, and not many years ago some Missionaries in China 
obtained from a few Jeaisli familios at IChai-fung-fU scroral copies of Ibo Pontatoucb, the 
only jmrt of the Bible they p{)8sessed, beautifully written without points or marks for 
divisions, on white sheep skins. 

We can thus vmderstand their calling the Supreme Being Ywah (.leli(milj), and their 
having pnwerved evtm tlm names of our first parents in the woitls E-u and Tha>n^i. 
Tha-nai, or Tennai, is one of the words for mankind amongst the Hill Miris and Bophlas. 
They arc represented as having transgressed tlio commands of God a< the instigation 
of the dragon and eaten of the w'hite fruit which the dragon beguilingly told them vras 
the 8WtM}t(j8t of all, hut enviously kept from them, as eating it would make them divim^. 

•We can inwgine their having thus ae(imml and preserved sueh fragments of oral 
instruction from the inspired writings, hut I am scc'pticalon the poiutof their having, as is 
allegt'd, also retainwl a lino of inspir(‘d prophets, and surely inspiration alone could have 
prt*diotcd to a race supposed to Iiave come from Central Asia, before they liad yet seen the 
sea, that white men would come to them in ships who would restore to th<'m the bw>k 
w ith the words of the eternal God. I hare the same faith in the genuineness of this as a 
prediction that I have in the gcTiuinemws of the Gdro and Ahor tradition of the origin of 


the Englisht. 

The following notice of the Karen polity and iwiganism I take from IJr. Latham who 
<piotes Mr. Qrosse. 

Their governmentt is patriarchal, hut besides the elders, two classes of men exercise 
eonsiderahh! influence, the Bukho and the Wi. Tiiofoi'mer is 
a pri(*st, ail adi*pt at the conduct of ceremonials, somewhat of a 




^ Nnti»s of the Karen lan^uo^o by F. Mofluii. 

t Th(* Hciiptural traditionB are Ibiiml ehiefly amongflt the Sgan Karong. All the fribeg have t radii ion » of (Jod bavui|< 
unci' dvvplt auiOnjjBt them; but in iv;;ard 1-u creation many have wandered away from the old traditioninto chilcbflh mytha, 

mime cvidmtly tinted with TTindiUHni, and Home that appear to have been orighiaied ai&ce thi*y caruo xu contaci with tho white 
nun ; rtdc tTouriial, Asiatic fc>uciel\, JWngal, Volume pages 17tbl9<b See, 

J Lntluiu « DvS*. Etbnolog), Vol. I 
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na^dan and a little or a physicuou Tlie latter is a prophet or oraole» but he only 

hha into ^Uepsy or into a state df quasi involunteiy 
We before in the E^biha (^ha^ 8^ see it 

^ liisNaB 8^ called iBIlelah, 






Bfil^oa. 




j'ej^.'-'iiA',;: ■:^vseael|si^;.^ ''hi^ -into- •'the'', aud 

M dc^dhi Some Las thus sepsa^^ 

icoin thelxdy^ beoome mkehierons spirits. 

^me |po to hades, ffi>iae (^^ to heateh. But besides this altet ego that 

each nian poeseiMest Imd paasions, reoMess foliy^and madness, haT^ a 

man ails, or appeai^ according to the La the kind that seizes him. The moral 
principle or soul ^ called * Thah’ ; when we do good, or whrai we do evil, it is the Thah 
that does it. 

The head is the abode of a deiiy called T^o (consoionoe ?) ; so long as he keeps his 
seat, no Kclah (evfl propensity ?) can do any mischief. 

The God Phi-pho presides in a sort of purgatory, called 
cootay. 111086 who die ordinarily go to him. If the shades are good, and please him, 
they are passed on to heaven ; if they fiail to give satisfaction, they are sent to ‘ Lerah’, 
hell. 

But some mortal’s, as the Burmese generally, arc so wicked, that they do not go to 
Phi. They become goblins, ‘ Kephoo’, &c., and wander about feeding on the JCeiahs (evil 
prbpensities ?) of men.f * 

In the Mukhas the parents and ancestors of the Enrens are worshipped with offerings. 
Tlicy are regarded, as the creators of the present generation, and they preside over 
marriages and births. $ 

The * Wr lias the power of reviving the dead or dying, hut ho must first cat-ch the 
spirit of some person alive and divert it to the dead one. The person thus robbed sinks 
into death, but he is revived by a similar process, and so the Wx may continue the 
operation ad inJinUum. 

One very benevolent deity, called Phibi-Ya, sits on a lonely stump and watches the 
corn-fields, and it is due to her kind care that the corn ripens and the granaries are filled. 

Under the denomination Elaren are included several tribes speaking different dialects 
of the same language. ITie Sgans arc the most numerous ; they 
are found from Mergui in latitude 12'N. tq Prome and Toungoo 
in nearly latitude 19'’.§ Beyond the Toungoo southern boundary, they call themselves 
Man-ne-pgha, and on crossing Mitnam creek Paki. 

The Pwos are found sijattered in the wiino region as the Sgans to a short distance 
above Sitang. They, have generally adopted Budhism. The Sgans call this clan Pwos, 
but they call themselves Sho, and they are distinguished by wearing embroidered 
tunics. 


Other Tribes* 


♦ Revd. -T. Mafion, Jmirnah Asiatic Society, BcTi|rat, Vol. 34i, p. t Tjatham. J hlanott. 

§ Notofi ofi the Karen language, ifcr., by the Uevd. F, Bla}»oii, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1858, p. i:U, 

2 B 
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Bistinotion by di^ is coition to otl^er.^K^ 
one would sitppose, so called from tbe color of* thcaffdEksii^eybwe^^^^^^ 
color of tlieir breoobes. wild Karexis bare i^ xadiati^ lm the 

Ramc garment, but this appeaans to be a oomproinise on the (Utibodox is to 

have the radiating Hues tattooed on their bSSbks. 

Hie Bghai Karens are fhund in Pegu, south of Toungoo. IMr eastern boti^ 
the Salween. Hiey are greater savages than the oth^ Karens, robbers and Mdzu^pexs by 
profession. 

The Sgans, Pwos, and Bghfds are the principal Kare^ tribes, bat there are or 
three sxnaBer ones, the Mopgha, the Tonngthos (which signifies * southern mountaineers/ 
they caB themselves Pa>an), and a tribe called Tari, who shave their heads leaving a tu^ 
of hair on each temple. v 

I have no description of the personal appearance of the Karens. It would appear 
from incidental references that their features are more regular or more Oaiieasian tlian 
those of the tribes around them *, but the best authority, Ciolonel Phayre, upholds that 
their national physiognomy is essentially Indo-Chinese, and their speech ooiinects them 
with the same fim^y. 

Their tradition regarding thrir migrations is thus given ly the Revd. Mr. Mason 

“ These cities of our jungles wore in ruins when We came here. Tliis country is not 
our own. We came from the north, where we wet© independent 
G^tKHMofimgratioM. Burmesc, the Siamese, and the Ta^aings, who now rule 

over tB. There we had a city and a country of our own called Toungoo. All the 
Karens of Siam, Burmab, and Pegu, oamo originally from that region : their traditions 
carry them back far beyond Toungoo. There they had settltjd, but their ancestors 
had crossed the river of running sand in coming there. That >va8 a fearful trackless 
rt^ou where the sands rolled before the winds like the waves of the sea, but they were 
swpematurally led through it.” 

Mr. Mason adds , — ** To what this river or waters of running sand referred was quite 
an enigma to me for several years, till I mot with the journal of the Chinese Budhlst 
pilgrim, Pa Hian, who came from China to India in the ^ly part of the fifth century 
of the Christiau era. He thus designates the groat desert between Ohina and Tibet. The 
governor of the town of sands, he says, furnished his party with the neceoKuy means of 
crossing the river of sand. There are evil spirits in this river of sand, he continues, and 
such scorching winds, that who enoountcreth them dies and noneoscape; neither birds are 
seen in the air, nor quadrupeds on the ground. On every side, as far as the eye can reach, 
if you seek for the proper place to cross, tlicre is no (^ber marks to distinguish it tlian the 
skeletons of those who have perished there; these alone seem to indicate the route.” 

Of these traditional migrations, Colonel Phayre says, "Buch trilKJs, as the Burmese, 
the Karens, and tlie Mon (Talaings), would readily find their way from Central Asia by the 
course of tlie rivers Salween and Meenam towards the south ; some would be led westerly, 
and so gain the valley of the Irawaddy in the upper course of that river. This the 
Talaings and Buwnese probably did at an early period, wliilst the Karons kept for ages, to 
the mouaiain bordering east and west of the Salween' p,nd Meenam rivers, and only 
lately came into the Irawaddy valley and along the mountains lx)rdormg on the seaeoast, 
as far as 12“ northern latitude. 
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:^he Talungfl. 


I ha¥e* * * § m<aH)dace(l 4Uo KiMjews ia work, though they are not in Bengal, in 

oonsequeuca of th^ evident connection with some of the Asdm 
taoeS' I must notiee one more tiibe for a similar reason. A people 
€)f no ismaU importanocv the 3^^ of Pegu, who, wo are infoimed, #peak a 

hmguiage quite distinct fi«jm the Indo-Chinese tongues of the adjoining tribes, but which 
strongly resemble® the M or Ho language of Singhbhum and Ohdtid Ndgpiir. 
Mr. J. B. Logan, quoted by Colonel Hiayre, in lus paper on the history of the Burmah 
race,* considers “ the radical identity of the relative pronouns, definitives, and numerals of 
the Kol with those of the |£on-Anam group as established. Both groujis in their glossarial 
basis are branches Of one formation, much more akin to Tilx^tan Burmmi; than to Bravidian. 

There appear to be good grounds for inferring that the ancestors of the Talaings or 
Mon XKiople were amongst the earlieri; settlers in the Burmese Provinces, and they may 
be regarded as the aborigines of Pegu ; but whether they came irom the north or the 
south, is still, I think, m open question. 

Bellowing the rivers that had been their guides from the snows they may have 
pressed on to the geaboard, other hordes coming after them and filling up the most 
advantageous positions in their rear. They could extend only by crossing the sea to 
India ; but Mr. Logant considers it more probable that they followed the course of 
the Brahmaputra, as “ the relatiou of the Mon-Anam to the Yindhyan dialects shows 
that the Bravidian tiaits of the former were wholly or chiefly acquired in Bengal.” 

The Asomeso to this day call the Burmese Mon or Mdn, and the country Mdn-desh. 
The Chinese call them Mien. . 

Is there any connection between this word Mon and the Mdnda,! as the Chfitid 
NAgpdr branch of the Kols call themselves ? .Wc generally find 
that the name ustjd hy one of these primitive tribes to iudiente 
themselves is their word ibr ‘ man’. In the specimen of languages 
of Southern Africa given in Pritchard’s Natural History of Man, we find the following : — 

Doisffoa Uay* Hostambiqne. Buali. Niko. Katoba. Pokonio, Niiui. Kongo. 

SionAL Mantu* Mfu, Mutu, MAndu Mutttu, Mundti, Mooniau, 


Preement ocourmce of the 
name Mun, 


In the language of the Piji islanders the word for sun is identical with «tho word 
used by the Mdnda$, vis., * singa.’ 

Mr. Logan notices that in the dialect of the Binnua and Simang people in Province 
Wellesley and Prince of "Wales Island, the pronouns used have the peculiar forms that 
were curmut amongst the Himolaia people w'hich predominated in the Gangetic 
basin and its confines before the Arians advanced. The pronouns and many other 
common vocables are still used by the Kols or SantAl tfibes on the Ganges, the 
Kgi or Kdsia on the Brahmaputra basin, the Palaong, and the Mon, or Peguans, on the 
Irawaddy, the Kambojans on the Mekong, and the Anamese on the Tonguin. That a 
Mon colony flourished on the M4nda down to a pmod long subsequent to the intrusion 
of the Arians into India, is eridonced by rocky inscriptions in characters similar to the 
ancient Mon which are found in Province Wellesley and on Bukit Mariam. § 


* Journal, ANUtlic Sodety, Bengal, No. 1, ibr 1864, page 28, note. 

t Journal, lufliuti Arohijjelngo, parogriiphH 167 ami 169. Soo note, pom. 24, to Pluiyre, on tlie History of the Bunuah 
llaco. • 

J Munda h generally said to bo derived, from the Sanskrit word signifying * a head.* 

§ Note on Itaces in Prince of Wales lektid and Province Wellesley hy Mr, Logan, forwarded lo the Qu voruineut of the 
Stmitfl Settlements, in a letter from Colonel W. Man, d^ted October 12ili, 18GG. 
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£KGLT8H. 

BiTRisssSr Miro 
OB MYAaruX.* 

KHTieKO o» SHOtr, 

Kaio. 

Kdin. 

HR6a 

B«i> KAllSXa 

One 


tit 


nh&t 

aaa 

HHi 

■ 

1 

■ 

loutig 

• a* 

ta. 

Two 


nhit 

* • • 

|ian*nh{ 

aaa 


H 



prd 

• aa 

:.m ; 

Three 


tAim 


thdm 





BH 

shdr 

•tdr 

thfpu 

Four 

• •• 



Ihi 

• •• 


H 


M 

ta-lf 

a a a 

Iwie. 

Five 

« • V 

hg4 


nghau 

aaa 

ptog-ng£ 

•»• 

pdn 

aaa 

tarViga 

"•*• 

ayit. 

Six 

a«* 

khyouk 


sank 

aaa 

ta-6 


ta-rd 

• •• 

ta-rd 


theutlui. 

Seven 


khun*ubit 


s’hd 

• aa 

sari 

• •• 

sfi^rd 

• ♦ • 

rs-nhit 

... 

^&6utho^ 

Fight 

•a* 

shyit 


sAt 


kayA 

• a • 

ta-yd 

• •a 

rCydt 

W ft « 

Iwietho. 

Nine 

e#'a 

ko 

aaa 

ko 


tA-ko ' 

• »« 

ta-kau 


ta-kd 

••• 

Iwiethotoa 

Ten 

. ••• 

s*hai 

••a 

hi 

aaa 

haAuh 

• •• 

hau 

• «« 

hd 


taahe. 

Twenty 

a a • 

nhiWhai 

« a a 

k6r 

• • a 

kdsuh 


A-pnm-rd 

••• 

'pi<ra-mf 

••• 

neshc^ 

Fifty 

e « • 

ng&K hai 


nghan-iffp 

aa. 

kud-pdng.ngd 

a aa 

wf-pd-ri 

• •• 

a a ■••• 


ny&«hi(k 

HundrecL.e 

tayi 

•a. 

kla-dt 

-•a a . 

ts-rd 

aaa 

chum wd-ri 

• •a 

• a aaa 


tayay. 

I 

• ae 

ngfi 


kyi 

• a. 

kli-{ 

• •a 

kd-i 

• A* 



va. 

w« 

90* 

ngiindlo 


kin-n( 

• •• 

ka-chf 

• ♦ « 

kd^iaUo 

• •• 



pay- 

Thou 


men or nen 

• aa 

ndng 

aaa 

n&n 

• Sd 

nang 




na. 

You 

• •• 

meiulo 

aat 

ndng-ni 

aaa 

n&n-olu 

... 

iiAng cilkC no 




thio. 

He 

• a • 

tM 


ni 

aaa 

lia-nA4 


hd 

• •a 

•••.aa 


tt»v 

Tliey 

• •• 

Oiiulo 

• •• 

ni-di or ni-li 

• •• 

hdn-nA orha-ni-chi 





••• aa* 

Of me 

• •a 









• • •• a 



Of us 

•f* 












Of ye 

• a« 

...a.. 











Of him 

•a. 

«4a*a« 




asa a . a 




••• ‘Ti* 


■••• ••• 

Mine 


ngfci 


ki-ko 

• •• 

kd-i-un 

... 

•aa aaa 




VAa 

Our 

•aa 

ng&doi 

'vaa 

ki-ni-ko 

•aa 

kd-chi-un 

aaa 





imy* 

Thine 

• •a 

ineni 

aaa 

ndng-ko 

••• 

nAn-un 

•aa 



• aa 


ne* 

Your 

«•« 

tnendoi 

• •a 

ndng ni ko 

aa. 

ndn'-ohl-iin 

••• 

e»v 




thiis. 

His ^ 



• aa 

iii-ko 


hAa>nd-i«un 

• a« 

ess 




a. 

Their 

«ea 

tAd do! 


nWf-ko 

• aa 

ha-ni-olivun 

• ♦ • 



a*. •• 


A. 

Hand 

)> 

e 0 • 

let 

•aa 

kiiith 

• aa 

a-kd 

• a a 

kn 

••• 

rfit 

• aa 

su. 

Ftxrt 


khy6 

• a a 

ka«ko 

aa 

a-kho 

•a. 

khou 

••!• 

khoiik 

... 

kha. 

Nose 

♦ ♦a 

Jiff kftung 

• a. 

•aa • a • 







s • VP 



Eye 


xnyotsi 

aaa 

nif-u-i 


a~mi 

sea 

md 

aaa 

min 

• a. 

may. 

Mouth 

» d • 

nhup 

90* 

hak»kan 

•a. 

a-ma-kA 

aa • 

li-boung 

• aa 

naiir 

aaa 


Tooth 

* •• 

tAwA 

■ •a 

kadian 

«« a 

A*fhA 

•aa 

ho > 

aa. 

y6n 

• a ‘a 

kho^kha 

Ear 

• a a 

nA 

•»a 

ka-nhau 

aaa 

a-ga-nA 

aaa 

ka-no 

• aa 

ps*rAin 

aa. 

kb«-lnyw 

Hair 


s’hahen 

aa. 

lu-sdm 

•*a 

a-s’liAra 

aaa 

n'lidm 

aaa 

s*hdm 

• a* 

kho-lyn. 

Head 

• aa 

ghoung 

aat 

16 

aaa 

a-16 

«»• 

a-l6 

•aa 

16 

aaa 

horvakiuua „ 

Tongue 

aaa 







••• ••• 


999 •■•« 



Belly 

•a* 

tooon 

••• •„ 

•ee • « s 









Back 

rnmm 

V%o 

«aa 










Iron 


t.AAn 

aaa 

thf 


«*lie!n 

•a. 

ta*mh6 

aa* 

loung-hd 

#•* 

hto-htay 

Gold 

aaa 

»hw^ 

aaa 

• aa « 




•aaaa* 




aaa ••• 

Silver 

eaa 

ngw^ 

aaa 









*■■■ 

Go 

• •a 

ihvr& 

aa. 

tsit 

• aa 

la 

a«a 

Id 

a. • 

aaa »•• 


syeUa 

Eat 

aaa 

sd 

• •a 

d 

frs!rr.rss- 

ted 

f'Ti.. ...1 1.. 

• a » 

ted 

• •a 



e. 


*Tt»e Ro<! Kiirnn wortiH tjikwn fW>Tn Joiiniftl. INirt IT, p. 2SH>i -ttiF UtinvtffMft, KH^ir. KaiwI, Mml, MriJ, IV«m ditto, 

for 19ft9, p. 8j Ibc BumtFNo words in Italirs are lakna from tbp 6«}«<jftloiifs of OarerntiM;fit or India, ForeliKn Depniftoiattt, Jflo J#7, afip«nd»a. 
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E9<]^£V«B. 

BtruvesK, MCa 
Oa MYAITMi.* 

KntBKO 0% 8 kov. 

KAXt. 

Kdm. 

MEd. 

Rep Kaebn. 

Sit 



ngdnge 


ka-nd 

• «* 

tat 

• •• 



o-nya. 

Father 


■ 

pan 

... 


••• 

am*po 

• At 

pi 

At# 

phay. 

Mother 

Ur-mi 


nu 


na-ud . 

... 

am-n6 

A.. 



mcu. 

■Brother ••• 

ako H0ee 










••• 000 

Siator 

uma numa 

... 










Man ••• 

Id 


kUng 


ka-iul 

... 

ku-mi 


mru 

09 9 

pmy-ka-ytu 

Woman 

meingnta 




A...A. 




.A. ••• 


• t. tt 

Wtfo 





A*.* A 


A.. .A. 


• ■ ... 


t .A* A 

Child 











009 1 9 ^ 

Son ••• 

chagau hya„. 







00 i ■ • « 


AAA At 

Daughter ... 

chum wee 








m00 


aaa a 

Slave «*• 












««. aaa 

Cultivator 







•# .>• 





Shepherd 



• • • •« 




A.« ... 





Ood 

phura 

. 









tAt •••A 

Devil 

nat pik ia 

* « 










Como ••• 

14, youk 

V • • 

lo 


va 

000 

you 

»•» 

. • At# 


ray, Ha. 

Beat (sti'ikc)*.. 

yiik, pok 


uio-14 

# f • 

mad4 


pu-khou-oratliitm 

• A. *•* 


oiu. 

Stand 

th4, m4t 

... 

tun-e 

... 

kordo 

A*. 

(iiigdhou 

• • • 



sod^tau. 

Sun 

n6 

••• 

ko-iihi 


ka-n( 


karui 

.. 

tiMun 


la*moo. 

Moon 

u 


khhiu 


i& 

09 • 

lilo 

0*0 

pddd 


,lay. 

Star 

kyui 


44-h1i4 

... 

Mii 
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GBOUP V. 


HINDUI8EU AB^ORIGINBS AND BROKEN TRIBES. 


SbCTIOK 1.— PllELlMINARY REMARKS. 

We are told in the Purans that the inhabitants of the Vindhya mountains are tlie 
deseendants of ‘ NislUida,* sprung or 1)om from the thigh of King Vena.* They are 
described as being of the colour of charcoal or as black as a crow, and having flattened 
faces; and they are innately and hopelessly vicious, because NishMa was so organized, or 
his birth was so amnged, that he bore»away from the body of Vena all the sins for which 
that monarch had previously been notorious, and bequeathed them to his ofispring, leaving 
liis majesty free from all taint and ready for heaven. 

Wo have in this and many similar legends indications that in the most remote times 
there was in Central India* an intensely dark race, and though the classification might 
lx? deemed unscientific and indefinite, I do not tliink we should l)o wrong in fact, 
if we were still to speak of their descendants as the swarthy alnrigines, in contradistinc- 
tion to the people of Mongolian origin, who still retain their brown or tawny hues. 

I do not wish to ignort) the fact tint a tropical sun and noxious climate have 
a powerful influence on the colour of the skin ; but it is also true tluit under 'similar 
circumstances of climate and situation certain races of the early settlers n^Uiin a 
comparatively fair complexion, whilst others in the same position are almost black. 
When we find, as we often do, in particular tribes a great variety of complexion, it is 
generally under circumstances that on other accounts load us to infer a mixture of races ; 
but when we find one people nearly alwuys yellow or tawny who have lived for ages 
in the same climate with another people who arc nearly always black, we cannot suppose 
that climate is the only, influence at work. Affiliating the blacks on Nishada if it pleases 
us to do so, we look to some other origin for tlio tawnies. 

In ascribing fanciful origins to the aborigines, the Aryans to a certain extent 
admitted them into their own families as bastard rclatives of their own and of their gods. 
There Is, says Menu, no fifth class from which impure tribes could have been bom. 

* Vena w»e an iiieorriKiblc heretic, perhape aotne groat poUnitat^^ amongst tbo aborigines who would nut \w convorted, 

but he ia repreeoukid m ignoring all the heavenly host and ordering that he alone 
la/.^ waa to be adoroi The sagos and Rishis gaining nothing by their ext«)stulatioij8. 
slew him. The country was without d ruler, as he had loft no progeny. The Munis 
rubbed the thigh of the dead Iqpg, and froig <t there sprung " a man like a charred log witli flattenerl fa«*e, and very short, 
They eaid to him ^‘niahAda," ait down ; so he was oallwl Nishdda, and from him are descended the NishAdas of the Vindliyim 
Monntmns, notorious for t)»eir wicked'deeds. By this means tho sin of King Vena was expelled. They then rubbed his 
right hand and his ^oriuos immaculate son Frithu was produced, and Vena, delivered from hell, ascended to heaven. 
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Accoj’dinjEf to the t.heoiy of the origin of the in the ^ 

hhdrat,* Bmhnianp wem k>m white, Kehetayos red, Vaasyae 
Brahnia.ii.s, however, lost their colour by irregularitiesi ; those who bOoa^ 
dictwl U> lying and ooretomness I , The impure races accwrdingtO this thOo^^^ 1^ % 

adinix;tur(‘. of castes. The same authority says, ** the Nishi&das airo the ol%rin^ of a Sudra 
woman by aBmhman; a Chandala, * lowest of men,’ from a Sudm folheY and a Vidsy^ 
female, or a Kshetrya and a Brahmani. They became IClecdichas by abandonment of 
proper rites.” In aU probability, when Menu wrote, greiat masses of the aborigines had 
l)ecome, as we still : find them, converts to Hinduism; but as the Brahmamoal doctrines 
required that a man should bo bom in the faith, it became necessary to give the |noselytes 
ne'W pedigrees. 

The Sudras are not, as a nile, a swarthy race. The dark Hindus may have become 
dark ftom climate or from admixture with the swarthy aborigines, or both ; hut, as a rules, 
all Hindus properly classed as Budras show both in feature and colour an unquestionable 
Aryan descent, though from exposure and the rougher nature of their avooatms 
may generally appear to Ise darker and coarser than the so-called twice bora classes. 
When wo find thorn, as in the Jungle Mahdls, in juxtaposition with the dark abor%ines, 
the difference is distinguishable at a glance. 

But the allusions to the Mlechchas and Basyus in the early Sanskrit literatnre, de- 
note tlrnt wliilst there were amongst the earlier colonists people who had made some 
advance in civilization and wore sufficiently powerful to be respected and conciliated, there 
were othm who were despised and reviled as little above the level of the brute creation. 
Tliey had then as now tawny aborigines and black abori^nes. The Vindhyan range, 
which probably included all the hilly parts of Chdtid Ndgpdr, are especially ideated as 
the locality of the latter, the black, ill-favored, people ; and there we still find specimens of 
the lowest type of humanity ; creatures who might justly he regarded as the unimproved 
descendants of the mantifacturers of the stone implements found in the Bamddar ooal- 
ftelds.t These are the true aborigines, the ‘ Asnras,’ from whom a considerable proportion 
of the black pigment is derived that has darkened the skins of a large section of the 
population and given us the lowest type of feature. 

The pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Qangetic provinces may have included the people 
described by Mr. Hodgson as the broken tribes of Nepal, who are dark, thojugh in a climate 
favorable to fair and ruddy complexions : — ^the Kocch, who are the most eastern of the 
dark primitive races, the Cheros,the Kharwdrs, the Kolari^tribcs, and some others to be 
presently* noticed. If we except the Bravidian dialect spoken by the Oraons and 
BAjntah&U hill tribes, who appear to be of comparatively recent introduction, the Kolarian 
or Mdnda language is the only pre-Aryan tongue now spoken in Bihdr apd Bengal 
proper. It has been wonderfully preserved by different tribes, some massed togetlier as 
the Mdnda, Santdl, and Bhdmij ; some quite isolated and fiur apart, who have had"no. 
communication with those named or with ,eaoh other for ages, Tlie tribes l am abouT to 
descrilMs in this chapter speak no language but a dialect of Hindi ; but their physical 

* Muir’B Banwkrit texts, vol. I, page 88. ‘ 

t Dwcovftred by Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey. See Memoir, Jherria eoal-Beld, page 8C5. It would be eingalar if 
thefie atone impleincnts found on the batilcfi of the Daimldar***Xl4i in the Mtlnda laAgtiage metnung great 

veuenitioii of the SautAls for that rivior, were c<mnocte<I, 
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tfaelf eustoD^t the rmnnaats they their primitive 

in sohie caees thi^ tc^ lead to ti^e o<meliuion that they are the 
resmimte of a p^ple who» togi^er with the Kolajiaa iif^es, oeoupied Bihdr and 
great part of Bcaigp^ prop^ prior to the appearance of the first Aryan invaders. And 
as the Mdnda or Eol langnage is common to so many of the tribes who may be 
thus linked togetb^, and a®* those who do not speak it can only converse in the tongue 
of the conquerors, jt is higlily probable that the Mtinda w'as at one time the spoken 
language of all Bihdr and Beng^. 

The priests of Ceylon, according to Captain Mahoney, allege that in Madhyadesa 
(Oya), when Gautama was bom, the art of writing was not known. The language 
spoken, says Buchanan Hamilton,* was no doubt that of the Cheros and Kols. The 
fonner are spoken of as a dominant, the lattear as a subject race. It is said the Cheros 
accepted the doctrines of Gautama, the Kols rejected them. Buchanan thinks, they were 
originally the same people, but the Cheros adopting first Budhism subsequently obtained 
and maintained a position as purely bora Hindus, whilst the Kols rejecting all change 
adhered to their impurity of life, and gradually isolating themselves, or driven from the 
society of those who afiEected to despise them, preserved their unlettered language and 
primitive customs to the present day. 

That the proselytes should have gradually lost all recollection of their mother 
tongue, is not surpriring. The process of absorption of the ruder forms of speech is 
rapidly progressing under our very eyes or in our hearing. I went this year ( 1868 ) to 
Jashpdr expecting to obtain there ready means of noting down the peculiarities of the 
language of the Eorwds. A nuraher of most unoouth-looldng savages of’the tribe 
attended on my siunmons. But they were *Dihi KotwAs,* that is, men who h^ 
abandoned their nomadic hill life and made settlements in the plains ; and not one of 
them would acknowledge that he could speak a word of KorwA 

I may mention another instance. There are many Oraon villages in Ohiitid Ndgptir 
in wliich the Oraon language is quite lost, hut the inhabitants neverth^oss speak two 
tongues — Mdnda and Hindi. It is highly probable that other tribes speaking the 
Mdnda language, have acquired it, losing their own. There is so much difference in 
character, physical traits, and customs between the Santdl and the Siugbhiim Ho, that I 
should not he surprised to find they were of distinct origin, though speaking the same 
language and having a common Mth. It is an interesting fact that the language 
appears to ha-ve followed the religion. AH the tribes that have become Hindu in faith, 
have lost their old language and speak a rude dialect of Hindi. The Oraons in Ohdtid 
Ndgpiir follow the Mtinda paganism and adopt the Mtinda language. The Mtinda, 
Ho, SantAI, and other Kolarian tribes, who adhere to their ancient faith, have preserved 
their old language, or at all events a pro- Aryan language. 

SeOVION 2. — ^TUE CllEllOS AND KUABWAllS. 

I have already observed that the Gaugetic provinces w'ere in all probability once 
occupied by a people speaking the Mtinda or Kolarian language, and of these the latest 
dominant tribe were fhe Cheibs. 

* See hachanan on Bib&r, Matt in'tt edition, page 20. 

2 6 
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In the districts of BIhdr a.re niimcrous . momunehts attxlhat^, 

Buchanan, (and this is fully confirmed by all the enqifipies I have be^ ablf to rDiihe,) to 
the Kols and Cheros. As these indufie temples dedicated to the wmri^p tif idc^ it isnot 
likely that the people now kno^ as Kola were concerned in thdr pohshrUOtlmik^ ^mmise, if 
then; bo a distinotive feature iu the patgan wordrip of that people, it Is ihe alMtce of all 
ideas of artificially lodging their deities or attempting to re|^ent them. ^e. spoken 
of were in all probabilily' Sharwdrs, who have been for ages mixed up with fte Cheros and 
subject to them. They claim affinity with each other, and have some customs m CKunmon. 

They may Itave both origmally formed one nation with the Kols ; but the KharwArs, 
like the OheroSj became proselytes to Hiuduism, and establisbed for themselves bastard 
oonneotionsbip with the Hindus. The temple ruins attributed to them wrere most likely 
built after they had undergone some process of con%"cr8ion. 

The distinctive physical traits of the Cheros have been considerably softened by the 
alliances with pure Hindu families, which their ancient power and large possesskms 
enabled them to secure ; but they appear to me still to exhibit an unmistakeable Hongolkn 
physiognomy. They vary in colour, but are usually of a light browm. They have, as a 
rule, high cheek bones, small eyes obliquely set, and eyebrows to eon'espond, low broad 
noses, and large mouths with protul)erant lips. 

It appears fiom Buchanan that tlie old Cheros, like the dominant Kolarian family 
of GhfitiA N.igpdr, claimed to be Ndgbangsis, and bad the same tradition I'cgarding their 
origin fiom the great ‘ Ndg’ or dragon that has b<;en adopted by the Chdtid Ndgpfir 
famdy. The latter w^ere, it seems, even in Gomklipdr and Bihdr, allowed to be the heads 
of the Ndgbangsi family, and Buclianan considered them t-o be Cheros ; hut they are, no 
doubt, originally of tlie same race as their Kol subjects, tliougb frequent alliances with 
Rdjpdt families have obliterated the aboriginal lineaments. 

The western part of ‘Kosala,* that is Gorakhpur, continued 'sometirac under the 
Cheros after other portions of that territory had fallen into the bands of the people called 
Gorkha (henqe Gorkhapdr, Gomkhpdr ?), who were in their turn expelled by the Thdrus 
also from the north.* The Thdrus have left numerous monuments iu Gomkhpdr, and 
a few of them stiU remain in the district and in Mithila. They claim to he of the 
family of the sun, i. <?., the Arj'an, but are said to have strongly marked Mongolian 
features. One of the llajas of this dynasty had for his chief priest a nmn named Edsu, 
of the impure tribe of Musahar.* 

In Shdlidbdd also the most nuraorous of the ancient monuments are ascribed to 
the ChtMTos, and it is traditionally asserted that the whole eountiy l)elonged to them in 
sovereignty. Buchanant suggests, they were princes of the j^nnka fimiily, who fiourishod 
in the time of Gautama about the sixth or seventh century before the Christian 
An inscription at Budh Gya mentions one Hindi Chaudra, who is traditionally said to 
have been a Cbero. The Cheros were expelled from Slidhdhdd, some say, by the 
Savaras or Suars, some say by a tribe called H.ariha; and the date of their expulsion 
is conjectured to bo between the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Both 
Cheros and Savaras were considered by the Brahmans of Shdhdbdd as impure or 
Mlechclias, but the Harihas are reputed good Kshetryas. , 

* Bnohaniin, Vol. XI., page 

t Idem, Vol. h page 
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Tho OTsertlirow of the Cheros in Mithila and l^n^adha seems to have been complete. 
Once loAk of the Gangetic provinces, they ai*e now found in 
tlie Sh4hdhdd and Bihir districts, only holding the meanest 
offices, or conoealing themsdivos in the woods skirting the hills occupied by their cousins 
the Kharwdrs, hut in Faldmaa they retained till a recent period the position they had 
lost elsewhere. A Chero ffimily mai n tai n ed almost an independent role in that Pargana 
tai the accession of the British Government ; they even attempted to hold their castles 
and strong places against that power, hut were speedily subjugated, forced to pay 
revenue and submit to the laws. They were, however, allowed to retain their estates; 
and though the rights of the last Raja of the race were purcy sed by Government 
in 1813, in consequence of his ifalling into arrears, the collateral branches of the family 
liave ertensive estates there still. According to their own traditions (they have no 
trustworthy annals), they have not been many generations in Palmnau. They invaded 
that country from Rohtds, and with the aid of Rdjput cliiefs, the ancestora of the 
Thdkurais of Ranica and Chainpur, drove out and supplanted a Rdjput Raja of the 
Rakshail family, who retreated into Sirgdja and established himself there. It is 
said that the Palamau population then consisted of Kharwdrs, Gonds, Mdrs, 
Korwds, Parheya, and KMns. Of these the Kharwdrs were the people of most 
consideration, the Cheros conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peaceful 
possession of the hill tracts bordeiing on Sitgiija ; all tlio Cheros Of note who assisted in 
the expedition obtained military service grants of land which they still retain. It is 
popularly asserted that at the commencement of the Chero rule in Paldmau, they 
numbered twelve thousand families, and the Kharwjirs eighteen thousand, and if an 
individual of one or the other is asked to what tribe ho belongs, ho will say, not that be is 
a Chero or a Kharwdr, but tliat he belongs to the twelve thousand or to the eighteen 
thousand, as the ease nmy be. 

The Poldmau Cheros now live strictly as Rtljpdts and wear the ‘poitfi’, or caste thread. 
They do not, however, |ntermarry with really good Rdjpdt families. I do not think they 
cling to tliis method of elevating themselves in the social scale so tenaciously as do the 
Kharwdrs. But intermarriages between Chero and Khaiwdr families have taken place. 
A, relative of the Paldmau Raja married a sister of Maniiidth Sing, Raja of 
Rdmgarh, and this is amongst themselves an admission of identity of origin ; as both 
dainiing to bo Riijpdts they could not intexmarry till it was proved to tlie satisfaction of 
the family priests that the parties belonged to the same class. But the Palamau Cheros, 
and I suppf>se all Cheros, claini to be descendants of Choiii Muni, one of the Eisliis, a 
monk of KumAon ; some say the Eislii took to wife the daughter of a Raja, and that 
the Cheros are thei ^offspring of their union ; others, that tbe Cheros arc sprung in a 
mysterious manner from the Ashan, or seat, of Clioin Muni. They have also a tradition 
that they came from the Morung. 

The KlmrWdrs liave ditferent legends. They declare their original seat to have Iwen 
RohtAs, so called from its having been the chosen abode of Rohitaswa, son of King 
Ilarisehandra of the family of the sun, and they, considering themselves to he entitled 
as subjects of his paternal Government to claim to be of the siime taraily as their father 
and chief, call themselves Surja-lxingsas, and wear the ‘poita’, or caste string, as good 
ICshetryas ; otliors say they are a mixed race originated during the reign of Raja Ben, 



by trbose order all mm 'vrare a}]ow|d to ttui;^ tiuimilelvet wi^ ifpfM «!f<«li«y me^m 
bouDtry» and the Khanrtoi tx& tbe olfiipiing of a nxapiii^ iMwopa i^ JCalMya maib 
and *Bharm’ female (I. e.» a nfmxm of t^e aboz^inal taoes) thtu nontHMiMU Bnna 
tbe cxircme ugliness of tbeir pbysiogiiomiee* t wax inclined to beliere tbat utiass of 
Kharwdrs are of pure Tunmian descent, and it is not improbable tliat they are allied to 
the iCiratis, urho, we are informed by Mr. Hodgaon,* call tbemsclTes by a nearly similar 
name, vis.t ‘ Kirawa,* and have libe the Kliarwdrs one dan or division of the tiibe called 
Mdrtjlii. The Biratis are moluded amongst the desoendants of Nishddas in the 
Bhagavati and are described **aB of black ccanplexion/* as black as crows/' with 
projecting chins, broad flat noses, red eyes, and tawny hair.f The tawny hair alludes, 
i imagine, to the rusty appearance it assumes when allowed to grow in a Massed 
unkempt state. I have seen Korwds to whom the above description is very applicable. 

There is in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Eesoarches, a notice of the Kharw&rs 
of the Kaimdr hills in the Mirsmpiir District to the north of the Son Eiver by 
Captain J. T. Blunt, who, in his journey from Ohundr to Ellora in tbp year 1794 A. D., 
met with them and describes them as a very primitive tribe. He visited one of their 
villages consisting of half-n-dozen poor huts, and though proceeding with the utmost 
caution, unattended, to prevent alarm, the inhabitants fled at his approach. The women 
wore soon, assisted by the men, carrying off their children and moving with sjwed to hide 
therasclvos in the woods. It was observed that they were nearly naked, and the only 
articles of domestic use found in the deserted huts wore a fow gourds for water vessels, 
some bows and arrows, and some fowis as wild os their masters. With great difiioulty, 
by the employment of Kols as mediators, some of the men were induced to return. 
They were nearly nak(‘d, but armed with bows and arrows and a hatchet. Captain 
Blunt was under the impression that those mountaineers spoke a peculiar langiuige, and 
collected a fow specimens, but nearly half the words given arc Uiudi 

KAnneur. 


Food 

, Gopuckuey. 

To hit dowu 

Oohun'o. 

Salt 

Miuka. 

A goat 

.. Cliargur, H. 

Fire 

ITjSfundowta, Hindi, Fire god 

A tiger 

. Kcrona. 

A hut 

.. Miijjarh. 

The Moon 

Cluindurma, Chandhurma, H, 

Ibe Sun 

Stirjun dewta, Sun god, 11. 


Speaking of the Kharwdrs of ShdhdMd, Buchanan says tlrnt grost confusion jwo- 
vailcd concemiug them, because in different places they have in very different degrees 
adopt’d the rules of Hindu purity in very different situations of life. Some arc found 
amongst the labouring classes hearing burdens and carrying palanqueens, some have attained 
IKjsitions as landowners, lording it over Brahmans and Ititjpiits, their ryots, whilst others 
'K'cni)y the table-land umnixed with any other tribe, and there is little reason to doubt 
that they arc its original inliabitanta. These, he observes, have retained the features by 
which th<‘ aboriginal tribes of the Vindhyan mountains aiy; distinguished, but no one has 

* See Jouma], Aiiatic Society, Bonge.], for 185H, page 448. 

t See Wiifloue Viaknu Pui*a])a,Qew edition, ro]. I«, p. 183. 
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PrittUioad and Daitiai. 


Bttf %tnliew)io lt^«(n^eo> 

betitira^ SliE»(te «akl Cbflirwtbi 1w eoiM, the 9i <3ff|g^Bal 

llr. H0dgi(^ luA giten 

A ftocouijit (xf iibe Kimat or KiMti laxigiuiges ia the joarnal quoted, and aftya tibei the 
eemideaic pnmilalnaUcatjim of the SStauti verb points to a special connection with the 
MUnda. In the IntginfiptR of an ancient religion presarved by the Kharwdrs notwith- 
standing their Hindnkm, there is much that supports the theeny c£ their having been at 
(me time in some way asBO<»ated, if not connected, with the Kolarians. 

The ChoiOB and Kharw&rs both observe like the Eols triennial sacrifices. Every 
three years a buffido and other animals are offered in the sacred 
grove * Sama,’ or on a rook near the village. They also have like 
some of the Eols a priest for each village called Fdhn. He is always one of the impure 
tribes, a Bhtiiya, or Eharwdr, or a l^heya, and is also called Byga, and ho only can offer 
this great sacrifice. No Brahmanioal priests arc allowed on these occasions to interfere. 
The iOeity honored* is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called Dudr Fahdr, 
sometimes Pharti, sometimes Purgahaili, or Baknai, a female, or Dura, a Sylvan god, 
the same perlmps as the Barhd of the Eols. 1 found that the above were all worshipped 
in tl»e village of Munka in PaMmau, which belongs to a good typical Chero, Eunvrar 
Bhikdri Sing. 

Buchanan estimated the Kharwdrs of Shdbdbdd at about 160 , 000 . They are still 
more numerous in the districts of Chiitid Ndgpdr, especially in the Paldmau and 
Bdmgarh estates, and a large proportion of the lauded gentry are Kharwdrs. 

Tlie Rajas of Bdmgarh and Jashpdr are members of ibis famfiy who haVe nearly 
succeeded in obliterating their Turanian traits by successive intermarriages with Aryan 

families. The Jashpdr Eaja is wedded to a lady of pure Bdjpdt 
blood, and, by liberal dowries, has succeeded in obtaining a similar 
union for three of his daughters. It is a costly ambition, but there is no doubt that the 
infusion of fresh blood greatly improves the Kharwdr physique. The late Maharaja 
Sambhundth Singb of lldmgarh, was a remarkably handsome man, sufficiently so to 
support his pretensions to be a true child of the sun ; but according to the traditions and 
M-tiTuila of his own fionily, his ancestors must have been very low in the social scale 
when they first came to Bdmgarh. They are descended from the younger of tu'o brothers, 
who, generations ago, came as adventurem, and took service under the Maharaja of 
Chfitid Ndgpdr. The elder obtained lldmgarh as a fief on Ids doing homage to the 
Maharaja and receiving the ‘ tilak,’ or mark of investiture, from tiiat great potentate’s itee I 

Almost all the men of ancient standing with proprietary rights in the Bdmgarh 
estate ate Kharwdre. The TUdkurs of Hfisir Sdram and Bahu Balgovind of Khoyra, 
of Bdjpfit liaeage, have hcscome Kharwdrs by marrying into the Baja’s family. 

The Kharwdrs are divided into four tribes or families,— Bhogtas, Mdnjliis, BdtSts, and 
Mahatos. 

The Bhogtas are found in tho hills of Paldmau skirting Sirguja, in Tori and Blianwar 
s b-diTkioM Palidr of Chdtid ISdgpiU* and other places. They have always 
had andndifferont reputation. The head of the clan in Paldmau 
was a notorious freebooter, who, after having been outlawed, and successfully evading 
every attempt to capture him, obtained a jdgfr on his surrendering and promising to 
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keep the peace. Ho kept to his enga^inent» aiid died in &ir eepi^ ; but hie turo sons 
could not resist the opp<n;tuuity afMed by the disturhanoes of 1^7*-56. iiber giTing 
much trouble, they wore captured, -—one was hanged, the other traiu^orted for Hfe, and 
the estate was oonflsoated. 

The low KharwSrs in feature strongly r^exnble the Sant&ls. 1%ey are very ^k, 
with pyramidal shaped low noses, thick protuberant Hps, and 
cheek bones or sygomata that project so as tc make the tmnples 
hollow. In their worship of the manes of tiieir ancestors and thdr triennial, or sometimes 
biennial, sacrifices to the tutelary pagan gods, they follow the custom ot the Kblarian 
tribes; hut here, so far as I know, the similarly ends. The Kharw&rs are of a lazy, 
sullen disposition, and have no festive meetings like the Santdls and their brethren. 
In adopting Hinduism, it is the bloody E14li as Ghdndi that they most deHght to 
honor, and if they are not maligned, many a human victim suffers on the altars erected 
by them in her name. It is a fact that some of our people who fell into their hands in 
1867 and 1858, were so dealt with. 

In a village* recently visited by the writer in Tal&mau on the borders of Sirgilija, 
I found all the inhabitants Kharw&rs except one family,'— that of the village pagan 
priest, who was a KIorw4. I have often remarked this peculiarity of the borderers to take 
as priest the greatest barbarian they could find in the neighbourhood. They atgue that 
the hill people, being the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with the habits and pocu- 
liarities of the local spirits, and ore in least peril frenn them ; besides, they are wholly 

pagan, wliilst the people in whose behalf they make offerings 
having Hindu and^ Brahmanical tendencies, could only offer a 
divided allegiance to the sylvan gods which it might not be safe to tender. The chosen 
priest was called the Byga. He told me that he offered sacrifices in the name of the 
village every second year to Chindol, a male spirit, Chanda, a female spirit, and to Parvin. 
Buffalo, sheep, and goats are offered to all these promiscuously. They do not associate 
Chanda with Kdli, and make no prayers to any of the Hindu gods ; but when they are in 
great affiction, tht^ appeal to the sun. They have no particukr name for the luminary, 
oalling it * sdraj,’ and any open place on which he shines may he the, altar. The other 
gods have, shady retreats. These villagers honored their' ancestors by a yearly offering of 
a wether goat ; tliis is strictly a family affair. The animal is killed and eaten at home. 

The Kharwirs do not indulge in dancing as an amusement after the fashion of the 
Kolarian and Oraons, but they have dancing festivals in which 
the women join. They dance apart from the male performers, 
and are so modest about it, that not only is each girl’s head covered by her own dress, 
but a light cloth is thrown in addition over the heads of the whole group. The Epr- 
w&s of this part of Paldmau have adopted this mode of double veiling. It appeared 
strange to see Kolarian girls disporting themselves in so prudish a fiishion, and I am 
satisfied that their cousins of Singbhdm, Mdnbhdm, and Sant41ia, would soon laugh them 
out of such mauvaiae honte. 

In the above practices the Kharwdrs appear to have retained their primitive or 
at least non- Aryan customs, but they generally follow the Hindu 
observances in marriages and in their disposal of the dead. 


Priesthood aud Doltios, 


Dancing. 


Marriages and burials. 


♦ Noka. 
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Parents amtoge for the marriages of their children, whilst they are yet too young to 
choose for tbemselTes, and a Brahn&ah priest attends to direct the ceremonial and read 
the passages from the sacred books. 

The dead arc burned, and the ashes thrown into some rirer or stream with as little 
delay as possible. 

It is worthy of notice that the Rdjmahdl hill tribes in their traditions accounting for 
the creation of rarious races of man,* moke mention of the Kharu'drs as a people, 
who, driven across the Ganges, lived in tents, having no settled abode. 

Section 3.~-The Parhetas. 

The people in Paldmau so called appear to be the mere remnant of a tribe who, 
according to their own traditions and the traditions of other races in this district, once 
formed an important section of the population. I have little to say about them. They 
arc one of the numerous tribes, or perhaps, it might be more correctly stated, one of 
the branches of the great tribe wiio, with Turanian features and many corresponding 
customs, have adopted Hindi as a language to the obliteration of all their primitive 
forms of speech, and who, though aifecting Hindu customs, retain practices that are in the 
eyes of Hindus impure and abhorrent. Their marriages and funeral ceremonies are 
Hindu. In the former, the red powder called ^sinddr’ is used, the bridegroom sealing 
the compact by touching and marking with it the forehead of his bride. The Kolarian 
races who have adopted the custom, show their superior appreciation of female dignity 
by requiring an interchange of the process, the bride respectfully returning 4he com- 
pliment by similarly marking her husband. The Hinduised tribes do not allow of her 
taking so active a pari in the ceremony. The Paldmau Parheyas have retained the 
adoration of sylvan deities, Dharti, whose name we shall frequently meet, and Gohet. 
These gods dwell in the hills and delight in the bloocl of goats.f 

I liave noticed considerable variety of features amongst the Parheyas. Of four I had 
before me at Bdmkdnda in Paldmau, two might have been classed as Negro, two as 
Mongolian. Tlie two former wore dark and prognathous ; the latter bright copper colored 
with flat, broad feces and slightly oblique eyes. 

Section 4. — The KisIns or NAgesar Tribe. 

As the word * kisdn’, like ‘ cbilsa’, merely moans a cultivator of the soil, the tribe 
so called has probably acquired the name from their devoting themselves peculiarly 
to that occupation. In some parts of the country they are called Ndgesar ; but they 
do not in consequence claim, to be cousins or clansmen of the Rajas of Chiitid Ndgpdr — 
the head of the Ndgbangsis or Ndgs. Much has been written on the origin of the 
Ndgas, who figure in the Mdbdbharat as antagonists of the Pdndavas, and no doubt 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler is right in hia conjecture that they were prior occupants of the 
forests whom the Pdndavas sought to eject. Our Ndgesars, still denizens of the jungles, 
or cultivating the skirts of the forests, may be a remnant of this ancient race. 

^ Asiatic Kosearchoii, Vol. 1V„ pajfti 

t The Parheyaa have a tradition that their tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used the dunj? of those aniniuls 
to smear lloors with, as they now use oowdung. 
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T 3 i 6 Kis&tts are foiiad ia 
Bistnct. My first mtrodaoMoa W 

of Sirgfija a great rari^ty of afeweij^a^ df 
were the Mdrs, a luiked raoe, BhfiiyhSjr 

KMns in appearance resembte the iMi, bat^ 
than Ho. They showed to great ad^t&ge be^des the Bhdih^ bat 
good looks to the Bhdiyas. Their resemblance to the Kol is not in looks 

As with ihe Santd^, their chief object of worship is the tiger, the 3^^ 
the jungles. They will not kill that ferocious enemy to man, and are (deposed tof Ihmk 
that the tiger in return for their devotion would spare a KMn. I^ey adore thc^ andbstorsit 
and a spirit called the * Shikdria deota^* offering goats to the latter. Thi^ fdso Worclu^^^^ 

the sun, and when a sacrifice is necessary, oSet a White cock to 
that luminary. All this is KolarmUj especially Sautdl, shamanism ; 
and they dance somewhat in Kolarian fashion, but less lively in step. They have the 
‘jdtldr’, ‘jdmhir’, and ‘karm’ dances as the Kols, hut without so much variety of stepj 
melody, and figure. They have introduced another dance for the Hindu HdH, and 
call it by that name. They speak no language but Hindi, and follow the Hindu custom 
in the disposal of their dead. 

The Kisdns or Ndgesars of Jashpdr are less civilized in appearance than those 
of Moheri. They live more isolated, and closely follow the practice of the Mdndas 
in religious ceremonies. Tlioy do not worship the tiger, though they ail swear by him j 
their principal deity is called Moihidhdnia, to whom they sacrifice fowls and small 
animals every year, and once in every three years a buffalo. Each village has two or 
more gi*oves or * sa,’ one is sacred to Moihidhdnia, the other to Mahddeo, a Hindu 
appellation they have applied to some old pagan friend who is specially invoked at the 
festival of the harvest home, when his votaries are in their merriest mootl. The ‘ khdnt’, 
or tutelary god, of the villages is Darhd, as with the Kols, and there are various *pdts’ 
or holy heights dedicated to divinities, as the Bamonipdt and the Andaripdt. They keep 
the ceremony of the ‘sarhfil,* as the Kols, and have the Kol dances jdddr, jdinhir, and 
karm, but not the ‘ kharria,’ which they say is peculiar to the Oraons. 

The Kisdns confine themselves to one wife and have no concubines. HirlS are 
not married or betrothed till they are mature, but the old people nevertheless settle the 
matches, and there is no instance on re^rd of a youth -or maiden objecting to> the 

MttvriageB arrangement made fop them. Two baskets of rice and a rupee 

in cash constitute the compensatory offering given to the parents 
of the girl. The anointing of the bride and groom With oil tiies the place of the 
usual sindtir ceremony. Notwithstanding the resemblanoe of this tribe to the Kols, 
they repudiate all connection with tliat race, and would scorn to eat with them. 
One outn^ard mark of difference is carefully preserved, and was pointed out to me as 
quite sufficient to settle the question. Tlie Kol and Oraon women are aU miu*ked 
distinctively with ‘Godna’. The Kisdn females have no such mark. If a female Of 
the tribe indulges in the vanity of having herself tattooed, she is at!^;;Once turimd a(hd^ 
having degraded herself. . * 

The Kisdns that appeared before me in the Jaahpdr idnj ^dariy ill- 

favored. The forehead receding, narrow and low, projecting as a ridge at the, brow 
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xiQ8e> wliicli is short, broad ait tbe base, and has there a tronoated appearance, 
^ ^ , exposing the lateaal development of the nostrils. This exposure 

« >j8iea traits. jg caused by the projeotion of the front teeth and jaws whicli tilt 

up the lip and end of the nose, and make the mouth decidedly prognathous. All were 
short of sttiture, and dark, deep brown to black. They aro people of slovenly appearance, 
and are considered by their neighbours lazy and indifferent cultivators.' 

It is singular that the songs they sing as accompaniments to their dancing are frag- 
ments of old Hindu ballads, now so mutilated as to be unintelligible. Here is a morsel 

‘oerbatim from the lips of the prima donna: “ Sri Biiidabun men 
Kusa Kanderio Jahan lotoT Itaor Kaia, Sundur lo Surbcl nirdaia.” 


Sonpf^. 


The songstere had not the slightest notion of the meaning of the above, but it is 
apparently the lament of one of the Brindabun maidens at her desoi'tion by the sporth c 
and amorous but fickle Krishna. 


Section 5. —The Bu^iuers. 

Another very primittec tribe met with in Palamau and Jashpiir arc the BUtlihers, 
who must not bo confounded either with the Blniiyas or the Boyiirs. I am not quite cer- 
tain if I give the right spelling of th(? names, hut I spell them as they are pronounced by 
the owners. The Bhdihers are about the lowest type of human beings tluit I have eome across 
in my wanderings, and I have had more opportunities than most people of seeing varUsties of 
race. They are verj' dark (41, about the average) ; faces, or rather heads, altogether rqmidas 
buUcts,projecting jaws and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, jag’s eyes, large4jodies,aiid 
small limb.s, no muscular development, very short of stature, not one of them more tliau 
five feet, very filthy in their persons, wdth diseased skins and sore eyes. One creature, 
an adult male of a group w hich appeared before me at Moheri in Sirgdja, looked to me like 
a disgustingly supemnnuated black baby. Bahy-like his round Lead rolled about his 
shoulders on a very' short and unnaturally weak netk. Yon could imagine his proper place 
tf) he bundled up in a cloth slung from the shoulders of his black mother, his head help- 
lessly rolling about after the manner of native infants thus supported. They speak Hindi 
plainly enough, but appear as devoid of ideas as they are of beauty. Tliey adore the sun 
aud their ancestors, but they liavc no notion that tlie latter are now spirits, or that there 
are spirits or ghosts or a future statci or any thing. They have no veneration for a tiger, 
but regard him as a dangerous enemy wdiom it is their interest to slay wluniovor they 
ha^'o the opportunity. They w-ere asked to danee and did so ; hut it was a singularly feeble, 
motiveless performance. Men and women wore scantily clothed, and appeared to take no 
thought for their personal appearance. The liair uncared for w-as matted and rusty coloured. 
The Bhfiihers in Pahlmau are said to be good cultivators, but 1 believe this means, they 
are very docile farm labourers and beasts of burden. They appear to have no independence 
of character, and are for tlic most part in servitude or bondage, and eonUmt so to remain. 
If we have now in existence the de.sccndaats of human beings of the stone age, hero I 
w'ould say arc specimens. They reminded me much of the representations I have seen 
of the Andamanese. 

* The of Jashiiur informed mo that tho»e the goncnil phynical chariictcnstku of the Kisdns or Is’dgi;s;irh 
in hitj lorritorv, uml lit* of his own accord niculioned that many of them hud jjhort cviKp spiral or cui*ly hair. 

2 I 
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THr Hhiiiliers constitute a small tribe of not more than a few hundred families, and 
they will probably disappear altogether in the course of a few more years. 


Section 0 . — ^Thr BotIiis. 




The similarity of names and in some cases in the condition of the tril>es I am 
desoril)ing may lead to the inference that I am fancifully disconnecting them ; but the 
people under those different, though nearly similar, denominations vehemently repudiate 
all connection with eiicrh other, and do not intermarry or caI togetluT. The Boytirs are 

iimnerous and widely diffused. They are found in Palamau, 
Geograpiutai dmtnbntum. SingrauH, Korca, Bhakhdr, llew'a, and other places in 

somewhat different phases of civilization, but alwnys affecting the hills. They live much 
like the Korwfls, cultivating millet and pulses on the virgin soil of newly cleared forests, 
hut are much morcpen<!eal)ly disposed. I never heard of them as murderers or plimderers* 
and they do not carry arms with the samo pertinacity as tlwi Korwds, though they 
accustom themselves to the use of the bow and arrow as a protection against wild beasts. 

They live in small hamlets or detached hous<‘.s, as a glance at a map of the country they 
ani found in clearly indicates. The occum’iicc at intervals of the Avonls, ‘ Boydrs,’ * hut,’ 
in tracts otherwise devoid of inliahitaiits, shows their love of solitude and iudcpondcuco. 

The Ih’st I saw were some Boyiirs of the Korea hills, who at my dt>sire were <!augbt 
like w’ild animals and brought into camp trenibling wdtli h'ar. 
I was told, they spoke a distinct language, but 1 found it was 
only a pueuUar dialect of Hindi : this first batch wert? too iVigblened to give me any 
informaliou. 1 was siibsecpicntly introduced to some families living n(?ur Jilmilli in 
Sirguja, Avbo w’orc more civilisc'd and wcrij induced to confide in me. 

They gave 3 arbuud and Bakeswar as the names of tbcif principal deities, who, 
th(;y said, were adored as existing under Kusum 1 rees. The household god they culled 
Hulhadeo, and some Boydrs from Charid Bbakhar, upwards of 150 miles to tlu' west of 
Jilmilli, informed mo that Dulhadeo w.as th«*ir solo (»l)jecf- of Avorship. The Ai onl Is 

apparently Hindi, hut I iiCA'er lieard of this god lad’ore.* To him 
fowls are olicred on the last day of Phalguu, and at marriages a 
goat. In their languages I could not d<‘tect any Avords that wore not Hindi, tliougli 
I tj'icd many radicals, hut they liavis ad^pteil no Hindu <nistf)ni ext'opt pc'rhaps Ihcir 
<3avly marriages and the use of the nmdur at those ceremonies. A girl of 11 yeans 
Ai^as sliOAvn to mo as a married woman. Her Imsliand was present. IL' said, lie had 
brought her from her parents in Singrauli, suav and fanciixl lier for himstdf, and the 

matter w'us arranged for five Bupees and beer. This is tin? 
orthodox or standard pi-icc of a liride, the only ceremony a feast, 
dancing, and marking tlie girl’s lirow with red lead, midtir. 

They buiy their dead depositing with each body of a male, an ax(^, a knife, and a 

boAV and arrow, the only imiilemeuts tlnw uw? in war or in 
DispoHal or the demi. ‘ 

peace. 

The young niiMi have no separate domicile, their societies are not sufficiently large 
to have suggrrsted such an institution. They shxAp in smairsheds attached to the ffiinily 

llo out) ol‘ tln) (jIoikI divinitit*h, a« will 


Eclio 


Marrliij^os. 
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Jiouses, Imt.tliough living thus isolated, or in very snuill communities, they have, theiv 
iioriodical festivals and at each a merry gathering of tlie tribe. 

They have tlmx^ dances — the * dawa,’ the ‘tcrriah’, and the universal *karm.’ 

In each of these the position of the dancers is the same. The men 
heating drums dance fatjing the women and singing. The women 
joining hands dance facing the men, but with downcast eyes, respond to the singing, 
and bow their heads. The only change is in the song and the step. The women 
wore all decently clad after the ordinary fashion of the Hindu agricultural classes 
of this part of the country. Their poi’sons enveloped in one largo country-made (doth, 
fastemed or folded first round the waist, then crossing the bosom, and lastly vtdling the 
head. They did not use the extra cloth or canopy that I have noticed as in vogu(’! 
with the bashful maidens of PaMmau, 

Iji complexion I found the Boydi's generally of a dark brown color, fairly jiropor- 
tioned, and averaging upwards of five feet in height. TJie features 
1 hvBual trait*. wcro cbaract(}ris(Hl hy great breadth across the chetik bones, very 

narrow forch(?ad, nose broad, nostrils wide apart, but the nasal bone more prominent than 
iTi the types previously described ; the mouth so wide as lutarly to equal the space occu- 
pied Ivy both eyes, lips protulMvrant, chin receding, hut not so 1 he brow. 'I'here was more 
appearance of hair on ihe face than is generally found amongst the trilavs of this class. 
Very closely rcscmhling the Boyars are the Santhns,* a small tribe. oe.cuj>ying a dozoii 
villages on tluv Mainpjlt, a lofty table laud in Sirguja, and found 
1 ho SanUus. aiuongst the inhahitauts of the villages skirting it. They do 

not mnnher more than a hundred families, but they consider tbeinsclv('s a sepavato tribe, 
tliouglv th('y Irtive no traditions that give any elue to their origin. I'lu'y know nothing 
of the Santuls, hut niighl very well he a detaished fragment of that (!xteusi\c tribe. 


SeCTIOK 7. — TjTE iS VOJJANGsrS. 

Betwta'ii the viv«‘rs Maini and .Beh in the Ja.sh]>ur country, there is a valley so 

■seveuved on all sidivs hy precipitous hills and roirks, that it was regarded and us<‘d as a 

natural eitadt’l hy the ruling tVuuily in the Mahratta day.s — a place where the royal 
ladiiNs of the faniily and t.h«.v treasure wevrt? secreted, when a visit from tlu)S(? marauding 
rulers was iiupciuling. lltrrc AV.as spacnv sttllieient for scvtanl villages, and hero 1 

found a remarkable colony of the aboriginal type calling tlieni.s('lve.s Ndghatigsis. 
'I'hey have o(u;upied this nest; for about, ten geuerations, and their only tradition is that 
tivtvy taimc here from Nagpiir (?• <?., Cluvta, or Ohutia, Nagpur), and that they are 
kinsmen of the Cluitisi Nagpur Raja. They are- to he fouiul in TJdai])ur and Sirguja 
as well as in Jashpur, and may ho (?.st.iinated at. alvout 300 fainjlie.s. Those in 

dashpilr have recently hetanne disci])los of Gosains or Bairagls, hut some tha.t I met 
in oiluvr districts have no Brahmanieal pro(diviti(vs. They have?, however, their own 
Byga, village pri(?st, or exorcist, Avho eonciliaOis the local deities, especially otni to whom 
a luige rcKik forming the most prominent feature ia the configuration of the valley is 
assigned as an abode, calhul Uie ‘Bura-deo.’ To him they every third year sacritiee a 
buffalo, clinging thus to the twennial saeriffco of their ivrimitive laitli like tlm Cheros and 

I hav« given rvn tlier inibruiation about this tribe in the Section on the Korwiis. 







foi^ttoii their diqty to society |« to isato i TItose 

who have tolfiUed toeir dhties ite hu^ituads f^ re-imrdo^ 

The Mgbaagsis carry on their ihces a most exa^rated type of tiie nbsei 

It is low, scarcely rising at all between the eyosi veoy l^ 
y»u. tm •. a^jQgs ^}i 0 nostrils, and looks as if it had been thesro sliced off, so 
as to display prominently that they are not round orifices hut elongated in the wrong 
direction. The lips are very full and prominent, and the chin receding. Their feces 
generally present a Chinese flatness of surface. Eyes on a level witli the cheeks and 
frontal hones, hut straight ; complexion tawny to luromi. 

I made some remarks on the general fairness of their complexion, and nras told 
that the people of the well shaded villages of the Jashpdr lowlands are faii'cr 
those of the uplands. This is especially observable in the Oraons, IChanvjli’S, and others 
who are very dark on the tableland above the ghats, but a shade or two fairer below, the 
dilfevence in elevation being about 1,000 feet. The Eaja, himself a Kharwar and dark, 
told me that if he or any of his jKJople usually Ihdng in the highlands made any long sojourn 
below, they all l)ecame for a time a shade fairer, hut both color and feature indicate that 
the progenitors of the Kdgbangsis belonged to tbe tawny, not to the swarthy, Turanians. 


„ Section 8. — The Katjbs ok Kauravas. 

It is solely from their physical traits that I include the Kaurs in the chiss of which 
I am now treating. Captain Blunt, in his narrative of a journey made in 1791, a. d., 
through a part of the country they occupy, published in Vol. VIT of tbe Ashitic 
Researches, mentions them as “ another lull tribe called Cowhirs,” but he gives us no 
further pairiculars regardiug them. In a ijajier entitled “ Notes of a tour in the Tributary 
Malmls,” puhlislied in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, 
coarse featured, broad nosed, nide mouthed, and thick lipped race, and it was natural to 
conclude from tins that they were one of the aboriginal tribes. I cannot say that my 
opinions regarding their looks have undergone any change from the spoeimens that have 
since come before me. They are decndedly ugly, but ai^o tailor and better set up than 
most of the people described in this chapter. 

TImj Kaurs form a considerable pi^ojioriion of the population of Jaslipiir, Udaipur, 
TiudUion# ®h’guja, Korea, Ch&ud Bhakhr, and Korba of Cliattisgarh, and 

though they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the 
tribe hold little communication with each other, they all temiciously cling to one tradition 
of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of the sons of Kuru, (jailed 
Kauravas in the Purdns, who, when defojited by tbe Pdndavas at the great battle of Kuru 
Kshetiya, aud driv(‘n from Ilastindpur, took refuge in the hill country of Central India. 

They not only relate this of thcsnaselves, but it is firmly Ijclieved by the people of 
all oastes of Hindus, their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and 
geueral resemblance to the offspring of Nishdda and some anti-hiudu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethnm. 
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I Mi KanM in JfM^ffdf M ircnr [1600,] 

nitei t <i**w anoiOBty. t M i^np»«d ttmt 

. 1£jmA wem dl)vided into Ibur tribei>~~l«^ tbc ll^iiiidiii ICaurfi, 

: ;iv« may oaU them not milk Sjannt« bat the oream of the Enors. Th^ tm Iband in 
i ChfittisgakibiandliTo vevy |ntndy aoocwding to Hindu doctrines and have Brahman priests. 

Paikora, also ortlioto, Imt a shade below the Hddh. 3rd, Hottiah ICaurs. The 
Kaurs of IJdaipdr destphed by nm in^^^^^ quoted belong; to this class. They 

rear and eat fowls, have no Tonmntion for il^hmans. The village barber is their 
priest, and ofdciates as such at znamages and other ceremonies. At births, marriages, 
and deaths, the msdes alPeoted by casualty and all connected with them of the same 
sex, are cloan-shaven all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or 
exorcist for the Diyads, ISTaiads, and witches. The Palkera Kaurs therefore, who arc, I 
think, tlie most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in Mth, though ‘‘ they ador(' 
Shiva under the denomination of Mahddeva, and Farbatti as Qauri, and they have a 
festival for each every year, at which they dance and sing, men and women.” 4//#, the 
Chorwa Kaurs, a scattered and impure tribe. 

The Dddh Kaurs alone preserve the truO blood of the Kuru race. The others admit 
that they have gwiatly degenerated in ajtpearance since they took to the Jungles and mixed 
with the Mlechelias or barbarians. There is no doubt that they must have brought into 
tliese wilds civilized ideas that wore previously unknown to the older settlers. I liave 
always found them a well-to-do, clean, industrious, people, living in comfortable, care- 
fully-constructed and healthily-kept houses, and well dressed. The houses are Imilt lik(j 
bungalows with verandahs : and there is one to each married member of the family, and 
they arc placed so as to form a court-yard of family apartments, which is kept scrupulously 
clean. In Udaipur, Sirgiija, Jashpdr, they are not found in possession of proprietary 
rights, except such as long settled cultivators in this part of India always have in the 
lands they cultivate : the villages are all held in farm hy one of the leading men of the 
clan on short leases. They liave none of thorn, in the tracts mentioned, attained to the 
dignity of landlorii cither as Ziiniinddr, or jd.girddr. I am told, however, that the zamui- 
ddr of Korlia in Chattisgarh is a Kaur. 

All this makes me inclined to separate them Ijpom the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India, and to think that there is some foxmdation for their tradition ; but as I cannot eihice 
then* Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard those traits as the 
predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, I find myself in the dilemma 
of having to come fom^ard as the propounder of a new theory, and in opj[)osition to the 
Mahdbhdrat to suggest that the war* of the PAndavas and Kauravas was not a family 
quan’el hut a struggle for supremacy between an Aryan and a Tiu*aiiian nation ! It is 
corroborative of this xdew that the Kauravas arc spoken of in the Fiiruns* as forming 
with the ‘ Pdnchdlas’ the principal nations of the middle districts of Bhdrata, and they 
are classed with others as ‘Jangalas,’ dwellers in the thicket, in the topogrjiphical 
chapters of the Mahdbh&rat. It may !«>, however, tliat the Kaura^is of the day are 
descendants of subjugated aborigines, who formed the bulk of the armies of Hastmdpur. 

This last theory would account for their Hindu proclivities,, wrhich, notwithstanding 
the substitution for Brahmans of persons of impure caste as pruists, are very strong. 


* &.M! Vislinu Pur., Wilson’s Transiation, Chapter III, 1st vditiou, jwige 176. 
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I found that the Kaurs of SirgiVJa at one time encouraged widows to become Satis, and 
greatly venerated those who did so. Sati shrines are not uncommon in the Tributary 
Mdhals. Between Partabpdr and Jibnilli in Sirgdja, I encamped in a grove sacred to 
a Kauraini Sati. Several generations have elapsed since the self-sacrifice that led to 
her canonization, but she is now the principal object of worship in the village and 
neighbourhood, and I was informed that every year a/oW was sacrificed to her, and 
eveiy third your a black goat. The Hindus with me were intensely amused at the idea 
of offering fowls to a Sati. At Jilmilli there are Sati shrines appertaining to the Bdjpdt 
family that own the phico, but the offerings are strictly confined to fruit and flowers. 

There are no doubt amongst the present generation of Hindu females, ladies of 
high church sentiments who deplore their inability to attain this spiritual elevation, 
and envy the honors paid to their ancestresses, and I fear the Hindu dowagers in some 
high families make themselves so disagreeable, that the male descendants of the sainted 
ladies too often bewail that their grandmothers had not the opportunity of (ianonization 
enjoyed liy their predecessors. 


Section 9. — The 


* Amongst the broken tribes in Paldmau and Sirgdja are to be found a few families of 
the people called Mar. They say that they esarae from Mdlvva, and arc probably derived 
from the pc'oplo called Mdlavas in the Puidnas and Mahabhdrata, also assigned by Wilson 
to Malwa. Wilford considered Mdla to be the Mdlablinm of Mednipur (Midnaporc). 
One section of the Bengal Baori tribe are called Mdlya from that pla<re. 

The Mdrs I have fallen in with, like many other trilics, dtJChirc they were formerly 
Kshetiwas, but disliking the trammels of caste, they gave up the distineth^e hrahnianical 
cord and took to the plough. They have Brahmans for priests, worsliij) the host of Hindu 
gods, and, like the Knurs especially, adore those amongst their ancevstressos who became 
Satis, though in their pj’escnt degraded state they allow of widow mamage, and a man 
always takes to wile, by the custom called mgal, his elder bwdher’s widow. 

The Mdrs live comforhihly in good houses, and are careful cultivators. They exhibit 
a great variety of features and complexion. Some that I saw in Sirgdja were of yellow 
or tawny complexion, with handsome features, eyes well protected by prominent brow 


and nose, with good teeth and well-formed mouths, and they were of average height. 

veny flat feature®, and some were very dark, 

say 




^ere, treasure w'lten tlu^ Ivere i>ut it is said 

have been fiequently seen hovering about^ t^^ settlem(»its> 

for tbc treasures that thohr ancestors left 


Mdr or Mdla is a very uncertain name ajpplied to or assumed by dMea^t ; 
diflbrent parts of India ; but it may he that there is some afiinity between 
who bear it. It is the name assumed by tlie Bdjmah^fl hitt-men, who fmm 
are one of the Southern Dravidian nations. In Sii^ija, Mdrs am probably Spi^ 

Arj’an colony who settled amongst and intermarried with people of the pravidian stock, 
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Section I. — The BEtirrAS. 

I now proceed to notice a tribe which is perhaps the most interesting and widely- 
diifused of tho class we are considering — I moan tho Bhiiiyas. Buchanan Hamilton 
found them in Bhtlgalpiir, Bihar and Bindjpur; ho calls them Bhungiyas, and 
considers them to be the remains of the armies of Jorasandhu. He notes that whilst 
some of this tribe are thoroughly Hinduized, living pure according to Hindu tenets and 
having Brahmans for priests, others are regarded as amongst tho di’egs of impurity?* 
eating beef, pork, camels, horses, asses, rats, cats, fowls, lizards, — everything that Hindus 
abhor, and worshipping chiefly the Virus or spirits of their deified heroes or ancestors, 
Mr. G. Campljoll, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that they arc connected with 
the ‘ Buis’ of Madras and Central Provinces. This is probable. Tho Bhfliya feattu’c is, 
on the whole, of a Tamuliau cast, and it is in tlie southern frontier of Bengal that we 
find tliem in greatest strength and greatest purity. They belong, I dare say, to the 
southern rather than to the northern races, — the Bravidiau rather than the Kolarian. 

In a preceding chapter on tlie population of Asiim, I have noticed that a dynasty 
called tho Barah Bhuiya once ruled in that province, and that the t;ountry to tho north 
of the Brahmaputra, from one end of tho valley to the other, is full of great ivorks 
ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is probably alluded to iu the 
tmdition given by Buchanan Hamilton in liis account of Binfijpdr, where it is 
narrated that twelve distinguished persons of tho Bhungiya race came to the Koladync 

river, the boundary between Kdmrup and the ancient Matsyadesb, 
took up their abode there, extended their sway, and executed great 
wnrks. In Northcni and Eastern Bengal and Chdtid N%pdr, tlie persons now included 
in the tnlbo arc in the humblest portions of life, perfoimtiog offices the mpst 
few of them attaiuing to the dignity of farnna® or eultivators of their own 
there are grounds for supposing that some of the noblest families in Bengal are ; 

flroih and they still hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary 

Tlie propiibtora of the estates surrounding the Parisudth hiU in the MAnbhilm and 
Saii6rib%h d«dario^ pretending to be Kshetryas, are Bhiiiyas, and they have not 

able to characteristic phyrical traits of their origin. They are swarthy, 

niiwMVitt. black nnd haire owrto, Negro-like, features. 

They form ah important* seetiem of the population of Sihgbhdm. Tradition says, 
they were onoo dominant in the western and southom parts of that country, but w'ere 
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comtminity. The saorifioes ate all offeted at the foot of trees in thie Sata j (mly men 
• partake of the meat. The deori gets the Jicad. , ^ ^ ^ ' 

They have no traditioas regarding ttie order of creation, 
or any defined ideas of afotere sthte. T^ near a irtieein, aa^ 

ashes into the ' the SantaPfi^-;|licds^;T 


Eleven i 


fCMT I 

# it is 





\ ith r^e grand father’s to second vscn, 

the names of xKdlatewl^ W given 

There are no reli^ons oeremomes afto this tiU marriage, ivMoh 
the parties are adult, and the parents have very little to do vrith the s^eetion of pmdamris^ 
X teas told by people who knew the tribes weH, but did not belong to them, that the 
proposal of manage came in the first place from the girl, as svith the Gdros. This was 
not confirmed by the Bhdiyas themselves ; they, however, may have had a delicacy in 
speaking of a custom Which they could not fail to see astonished and amused all tiie 
natives in our camp^. At the marriage there is much dancing and singing, and that is 
all I could find out concerning it, but they have a marvellous pretty and romantic 
fashion of bringing such matches about. 

In each village there is, as with the Oraons, an open space for a dancing ground called 
by tbe Bhtiiyas the * Barbdr,’ and near it the ‘ bachelor’s hall,’ a separate house, for 
the young men, which is called the ‘ Bliangar Mssa’ or, * Handarghar,’ as here the young 
men, ‘ Dhdngar,’ must all sleep at night, and hero the drams, ‘ mandar,’ are kept. Some 
villages have a * Dhdngarin bdssa,’ or house for maidens, which, strange to say, they are 
allowed to occupy without any one to look after them. They appear to have very great 
liberty, and slips of morality, so long as they are confined to the triks are not much 
heeded. Whenever the young men of the village go to the darbdr and beat the drams, 
the young girls join them there, and they spend their evenings dancing and enjoying 
themselves without any interference on the part of the dders. The Bhdiya dances have 
their peculiar features, but compared with the lively and graceful movements of the 
Kols, they are very tame performances. 

The men have each a rude kind of tambourine. They march round in a circle, 
beating these and singing a very simple melody in a minor key on four notes. The 
women dance opposite to them uith their heads covered and bodies much inclined, 
touching each other like soldiers in line, but not bolding hands or wreathing arms like 

the Kols. The dances when confined to the people of the 
village are regarded as mere rehearsals. The more exciting and 
exhilarating occasions are when the young men of one village proceed to visit the 
maidens of another village, or wh«a the maidmis return the call. The young men 
provide themselves with presents for the girls, generally consisting of combs for the 
hair and sweets, and going straight to the darb&r oT the village they visit, they 
proclaim their arrival loudly by beating thoir drams or tambourines. XSie girls of 
that village immediately join them. Their male rdations and neighbours must keep 


Dauoetfi. 
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entirely out of view, leaving the field clear for the guests. The offerings^ of the visitors 
ace now gallantly presented and graciously accepted, and the girls at once set to work 
to prepare dinner for their heaux^ and after the meal they dance and sing and Idrt all 
night together, and the morning dawns on more than one pair of pledged lovers. Then 
the girls» if the young men have conducted themselves to their satisfaction, make ready 
nmrnmg m their guests ; after which the latter rise to depart, 

a^ still danpmg of the ^ullage followed hy the 

'^is, ; ''.^'S^.'is.: -'generally a- .rockhrificen ' stream .trith- 

the^other,;:and:#;'the' , 

; ^e on occadmis is is a cc^^ ejftent and is a pleasant 

mixtuie of .raillery and love*ana3ciiig.;^^^T^^ on each side who starts with 

some W(^ or name or phrase introduced chh^y for the sake of the rhyme, but generally 
apposite to the idea that f(dloW8, somewhat in the classical ftagmentof 

didactic poetry-^ 


Bh»bkete and pins I blankets and pins t 
When a man marries, his sorrow begins. 

There is no doubt an intentional connection between the first and the second line. 
Blankets are suggestive of warmth and comfort which may be associated with 
fortunate matrimony, but blankets mth pins in them are horribly expressive of the 
misery of ill-assorted unions. 

I endeavoured to note down the song that was sung in our presence as a specimen, 
and 1 give a close imitation of a part of it. . 


Boys. 

A kanchan dower bring to us, 
Wo'U listen whilst you sing to us. 
' GmtJS. 


We^ll gather greens for dinner, dear ! 
But cannot think of singing here. 
Boys. 

As Iladha’s pretty little bird, 

Yon sweStly sing and must be heard. 
Gians. 

You silken meshes o*er us fling, 

But truly, love 1 we cannot sing. 
Boys. 


A handful that of chaff and straw. 
Us boys you surely beat at jaw ! 


Gluts (pouting). 

Ah ! birds that chirp and fly away I 
With us you caro not then to stay ? 

Bovs (amorous). 

Yes, yes, we^vc caught some pretty fish. 
To part, dear girls, is not our wish. 

« * Gluts (j^deased). 

The clouds disperse, ilte day looks fair. 
Come back then lads oiur homes to shore. 
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Boirs. 

No ! by the bar tree bloseom ! bat 
Yoo come with as and share our hot. 

Dirus. 

The birds sing merrily, we ag^ree 
To leave pa ma and go with thee. 

The song ended, the girls go down on their knees, and bowing to the ground, 
respectfully salute the young men, who gravely and formally return the compliinent, 
and they part. 

The visit is soon returned by the girls. They are received by the young men in their 
darbdr and entertained, and the girls of the receiving village must not be seen. 

I have faithfully rendered the beginning and end of the song, but have omitted 
more than half of the intermediate stages, and tins makes the denouement more abrupt 
than it appeared in the original. When I asked one of the girls at the conclusion if 
there was no more, she archly replied, ** What more would you have ?” They have 
certainly more wit, more romance, and more poetry in their composition than is usually 
found amongst the country folk in India. 

Section 2. — Bh^itas oe Bh^niyas of KEONjHTin. 

Keonjhui*, a Katak Tributary Mahal, has long been one of the chief seats of the 
Bhdiyas. There wo find them as an aboriginal race still dominant ; for, if not the 
most numerous, they are certainly the most influential section of the population. The 
Bhtiiyas of the plains, including the Sdonts, a thoroughly llinduized portion of the 
clan, are the organized militia of the state. They all hold their lands on conditions 
of service, and maintain themselves in a state of preparation for taking the field 
at a moment’s notice to oppose their Raja or fight for him, according to their humour. 
Some clans of the hill Blniiyas are similarly organized, but the most powerful body 
amongst them, the Pawri (for Pahdria), the true hiU Bhtiiyas, are on a different footing. 
They are not bound to fight for the Raja, tliough they occasionally take up arms 
against liim. Their duty is to attend on him and cany his loads when he travels 
about, and so long as they aro satisfied with his person and his rule, no more willing 
servitors or devoted subjects could he found. They are then in Keonjhur, as in Bonai, 
a race whom you cannot help liking and taking an interest in from the primitive simpli- 
city of their customs, their amenability, and their anxiety to oblige ; hut unsophisticated 
as they are, they wield an extraordinary power in Keonjhur, and when they tjike it 
into their heads to use that power, the country may be said to be governed by an oligarchy 
composed of the sixty chiefs of the Pawri Besh, the Bhfiiya Highlands. A knotted 
string passed from village to village in the name of the sixty chiefs throws the entire country 
into commotion, and the order which is verbally coraraunicatod in connection with it, 
is as implicitly obeyed as if it emanated from the most potent despot. It is not 
because they are stronger, braver, or better armed, that they exercise this supremacy ; 
it arises from two causes, prestige and position. The Pawris dispute with the Judugs 
the claim to bo the first settlers in Keonjhurj and boldly, aver that the country belongs 
to them. They assert that the Raja is of their creation, and that the prerogative 
of installing every new Raja on his accession is theirs and theirs alone. The Hindu 
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population of Kconjhur is in excess of the BhAiya, and it comprises Gonds and Kols, 
the claim of the Pawris to the dominion they arrogate, is admitted by all ; even 
Brahmans and llajpdts respectfully acknowledge it, and the former, by the addition 
of Brahmanical rites to the wild ceremonies of the Bhiliyas, affirm and sanctify 
their installation. 

The ‘ ganthi’ or knotted string of the sixty chiefs has been during the recent 
distui'hances in Keonjhur in active operation. The last one I heard of was a forgery. 
An adherent of the Raja captured by tlio Pawris ingeniously fabricated a ‘ganthi,’ 
and having effected his escape from Ins guard, it passed him unquestioned through the 
remainder of the Bhdiya country to our camp. 

The settlements of the Hill Bhdiyas are in valleys, some long and winding, some 
circular ; each village or cluster of two or three villages snxigly 
screened and protected by its own lofty barrier of hills, and acces- 
sible only by steep tortuous passes, or by paths winding in ravines. Thus secured, the 
I’awris are beyond the reach of retaliation when they choose to make a stoop on the low- 
lands, and are therefore as, formidable to the i>eople of the plains as wei*o the Highlanders 
to the Lowlandcrs in Scotland a century ago. Some of the settlements are permanent, but 
many villages have within the boundaries allotted to them tw’o or more sites, on one of 
which alternately they form a new village every tcn»years. The houses are nevertheless 
tolerably substantial and comfortable. Every village has its ‘ Darbdr,’ the town hall, 
resting place for travellers, and sleeping place for the young men, with dancing place in 
front for the recreations of the maidens and youths after their day’s toil. 

The hills rise to a height of 3,200 feet above the sea level, and amongst them are the 
sources of the Baiturui river. The valleys are fertile, irrigated by numerous stream^ 
and sundry rills, the waters of which may, with facility, bo cconoiniised, and the 
inhabitants of this hill tract rarely suffer from drought. 

The Bhuiyas in Keonjhur are divided into four clans, the MtU or Dcsli Bluiiyas 
(they call themselves, and arc called, the Desh-lok, or the people 
iribai dinsious, country), the Dandsena, the Khatti, and the Rdjkiili 

Bhdiyas. The latter, as connected with the royal line, I should have placed first, but 
I give them iu the order assigned to them by my informants. The Bhuiyas, it is said, 
twenty-seven generations ago, stole a cliild of the Mohurbhauj Raja’s family, brought it 
uj) amongst them, and made it their Raja. He w^as freely admitted to intercourse with 
Bhdiya girls, and the children of this intimacy are the progenitors of the Rjijkiili. But 
they arc not considered fu^t among Bhiiiyas, because they are not of pui’c Bhuiya descent. 

Having witnessed the installation of a Raja of Keonjhur by tins Bhuiyas, I 
proceed to describe the ceremony. 

A large shed attached to the Raja’s palace and ordinarily us(h 1 as luinher room, 
was cleared out, swept and gatnished, spread with carpets, and 
in»uilatiou oi a Riya. Otherwise prepared for the occasion. A number of Brahmans 

wrere in attendance in sacerdotal costume, seated amidst the sacred vessels and iinple- 
meuts, and articles for offerings used in the consecration of Rajas, according to tho 
ceremonies prescribed in th^Veds, 

Beyond the circle of the brahmanical preparations a group of the principal Bluiiyas 
were seated, cleanly robed for the occasion and garlanded. 
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When the company were all seated and these arrangements complete, the young 
llaja Dhananjai Bhanj entered and distributed p^i,n, confections, spioes, and garlands, 
and retired. Then after a pause there was heard a great crash of the discordant but 
wild and deep-toned wind instruments and drums of the Bhdiyas and ottier tribes, and 
the Ilaja entered mounted on the back of a strongly ‘built Bhuiya chief, who plunged 
and pawed and snorted under him like a fiery steed. Moving to the opposite side of 
the brahmanical sacred circle, followed by a host of the tribe, one of them placed himself 
on a low platform covered with red cloth, and with his body and limbs formed the back 
and arms of the throne on which the Baja, dismounting from his biped steed, was 
placed. Then the attendant Bhdiyas each received from the Baja’s usual servants 
extemporisiid imitations of the insignia of royalty, — banners, standards, pankhas, chaurs, 
chhatrs, canopies, — and thirty-six of the tribe as hereditary office-bearers, each with his 
symbol, ranged themselves round their chief. 

There was a temporary hitch in consequence of the unexpected absence of the 
hereditarj^ sword, hearer, but after a slight delay a deputy was found and the ceremony 
proceeded, not, hoAvever, until the Bhuiyas had protested against such an irregularity 
being admitted as a precedent. Then one of the principal Bhdiya chiefs, taking a light 
flexible jungle creeper of considerable length, hinds it round the Baja’s turban as 
the ‘ siropA’, or honorary head dress, conferred by them. The bands strike up whilst 
this is done. Bards tdiant hymns of praise, and Brahmans recite from the Shama Veda, 
and a leading chief of the clan, Bdmdco Banha, dipping liis finger into the saucer of 
sandalwood essence, makes on the forehead of the B-aja the mark called ‘ tikd.’ The 
Brahman" priest, th(j prime minister or hewurtha, and others then repeat the ceremony 
of giving the tika, so that a considerable amount of such sealing is required to constitute 
a Baja of Keonjhur. The brahmanical ceremony of consecration had been duly 
solemnized on a previous occasion liy the Brahmans, hut a portion of this ceremony, 
omittin" the anointing with clarified butter, &c., was now again performed by the priests, 
ratifying and rendering sacred the act of the Bhuiyas. 

Then the sword, a very rusty old weapon, is placed in the Baja’s hands, and one of 
the Bhuiyas, named Anand Kopdt, comes before him and kneeling sideways, the Raja 
touches him on the neck with the weapon as if about to strike off his head, and it is 
said that in former days there was no fiction in this part of the ceremony. The family 
of the ICopiU hold their lauds on the condition that the victim when veciuired shall Ije 
produced. Anand, however, hurriedly arose after the accolade and disappeared, lie 
must not be seen for three days; then he presents himself again to the Raja as 
miraculously restored to life. 

The Bhdiya cliiofs next make offerings to the Baja, rice, pulse, pots of ghee, 
milk, honey, and other things, — each article being touched by all the sirdars before it is 
presented. The chief sirdars noV solemnly address him, and telling him they have, 
under the authority exercised by them and their ancestors from time immemorial, made 
over to him the realm and the people therein, enjoin him to rule with justice and mercy. 
It was a long speech, of which I could catch but little. The ceremony was then con- 
cluded with a salute of guns. The Baja arose and again Voun ted on his curvetting and 
frisky biped steed, left the assembly surrounded and followed by all the Blidiya office- 
bearers with their insignia, and was thus escorted to his own apartment in the palace. 
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Soon after — may be on a subsequent date — the Bhtxiyas do homage to the Raja 
elect. They come in a body bringing in as gifts, produce, gourds, fruits, Indian corn, 
and laying them at the Baja's feet, they ask after his health, his establishment, his 
horses and liis elephants, and in return the Baja Inquires after their crops, cows, fowls, 
and children. This over, each sirdar prostrates himself, and taking the Raja’s foot in his 
hand places the royal toe first on his right and then on his loft ear, and then on his 
forehead; 

The Keonjhur HiU Bhtiiyas are rather of an exaggerated Turanian type ; very large 
mouths, thick and somewhat projecting lips, foreheads narrow and low, but not recoding* 
eyes daik, but well-shaped, hair plentiful on the head, though rather frizzly and generally 

scanty on face, hut to this there -are notable exceptions. 

Phymoal traits. Short of statuTC, averaging about five feet two inches, round 

shouldered, and many of them with the lump that is produced hy the displacement of the 
muscles in carrying loads banghy fashion. The color of the skin varies from a deep 
chocolate, the predominating tint, to tawny, embracing the shades 42, 43, and 44 of 
the test plate. 

The religion ajipcars to be much the same as that of tho Bonai Bhuiyas. They 
worship the sun as Dhanira, and pay great attention, to Bordm, 
wlio is also called ‘ Bir,’ that is Vira or Mahd,bir lianumdn ; but 
their private and most frequent devotions are paid to a blood-thirsty tutelary goddess 
called Thakurdui something, generally ‘ Tluikunlni Maic,* in all probability the origin of 
the .Hindu Kali, for I firmly believe, that goddess with her bloody sacrifices, especially 
human sacrifices, was borrowed by tho Hindus from the aboriginals. I havd noticed 
that in three of the Blu'iiya Tributary Mahals, Bilmra, Bonai, and Gdngpur, human 
sacrifices were in former times ofTe.rod at certain shrines to Kali every third year, and 
that the priests of these shrines are Bhuiyas, not Brahmans. That the same custom 
prevaihid in Ktsonjhur is likely enough, and that the Pam-is, if left to themselves, 
would take to it again is probable, as they recently* carried off and murdered the 
Baja’s prime minister ; and on his head being taken to the leader of the insurrection, 
it was treated as a sacrificial offering to the Thakunlni. 

I luivo been favored hy Mr. A. P. K, Hewit, c. s., Settlement OlTicer of Raipur, in 
the Central Provinces, with the following account of clans of the same tribe iu thrit 
territmy : — 

“ The Bdniyas arc, I think, evidently the same as the Bhuiyas of the Garhjat estates ; 

they have the same broml faces, with a considerable projection of 
TWBunij-fts. lower jaw, and they say they came into this part of the 

country from the east and south of the, district ; hut if my information is correct, there 
are cohsidcrabio differences in the customs observed by tlie Biiniyas in these two 
qriarters. Those south worship Bhawiini and a deity called Bhim,t those in the east call 
their god Karo Byro. Their marriage ceremonies also shotv points of difference. In 
both cases it is performed in the house of the bride’s father, but the Buniyas in the 


• 1st, Mttj 1868. ^ 

t Bhtma, ilio Aoliillcs of the Paiidufi, tho dread of Hie Asnriw. Whon a divine ori^nn was asfribi'd to liini, ho wji.< 
reported to bo the son of Vayu or Pawun, tho wind, therefore, brother of lltiMiiiniin aipl of the same descent that adopted 
by tho Bbuiyaa themselves. 
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south commence the wedding by the bride and bridegroom each taking seven handfuls 
of rice aud throwing them at one another; then the bridegroom accompanied by the 
bridcs-maids’ or rather their female relations, performs the ‘bhdnwar or circuit, seven 
timos round a stake placed in the centre of a shed erected in the court-yard. After 
tills the bridegroom acknowledges his wife and threatens any man who attempts to 
take her away from him. The Byga tiesf Uieir clothes together when the stars appear, 
und they are then left to themselves till morning. In the morning* they are escorted to 
the tank and bathe together, the Byga untying the knot as tliey go into the water. 

They then return to the house and are made to stand in tlio 
court-yard with pitchers of w'ator on their heads, and after being 
kept a weary time in this position, the contents of the pitcher are refreshingly poured 
over them, and the ceremony is completed by a great feast. 

“ In the east, the Bdniyas commence the ceremony by grinding urid ddl, and 
mixing it with warm water, after w'hich the relations of the bride wash the bodies of both 
w ith the mixture. They are then anointed with oil, and the relations of the bride- 
groom touch his feet, knee.s, bwiast, and head, with mango loaves. Then the bride and 
bridegroom take branches of the mahua tree^ JBaasia latifulw) in their hands, and holding 
them go down to a tank or stream, and after stepping the branches in the water bathe 
togcthoi’. lloturning they perform the ‘ bhanwar’ round a branch of mahua set up by the 
Byga, and the ceremony is concluded liy a fetist. 

“ These tribes after disposing of their dead, perform a ceremony which is supposed 
to bring back into the house the spirit of the deceased, thence an object of household 
worship.* A vessel filled with rice and flour is placed for a time on tlie tomb, and when 
brought back, a mark of a fowl’s foot is found at tbo bottom of the vessel, and this 
indicates that the spirit of the deceased has returned.” 

Mr. Hewit mentions another tribe called Buijw'ars and the Bygas of the Mundla 
District, w'ho arc nearly connected with them. They speak a 
HuijwHit< uud diiilect of Hindi, und generally observe Hindu customs, tlieir 

marriage ceremonies being very similar to those of the Hindus, but tbo manes of their 
forefathers appear to bo the chief object of their worship, and they live in a very wild 
state, subsisthig chiefly by hunting. I have seen an account of the same tribe by Mr. 
E. Egerton, w'ho says they are also called Bhumias. Mr. Hewit considers they belong 
to tlie eastern aborigine.si, from the reverence they pay their dead, which, as he observes, 
is a charaeteristie of those races, distinguishing them from the Gonds aud western 
tribes. Mr. Egerton says they worship the earth as Mai Dharti, mother earth. This 
appears to connect them with the Parjieyas of Paldmau, whose chief object of worship 
is ‘ Dharti.’ They appear to lead the same kind of life as the Boyars described above, 
and are probably a kindred people. The Kharwdrs also worship Dharti. 


* Tli« cpreiDony of the * bliatnvar/ or circuit of th<? pole or branch, is noticed by Mr. Hi»lop na a charuotoiaiic foiittirc 
in tfoinl iiiarrltigeH. It Ih, ho’vtever, a c(3i’tjiiiony observed in most Hindu marriajjOB, thouf^h not owe of the obeervanooa 
cnjniijcd in the rur&iiiji. Its origin in curiuuK. Aft a Hindu bridegroom of the upper chiftHOft haft no opp6rtunit/ of trotting 
«iiit lii.s iuteiulcd previouft to nmnriage, und »ho is equally in tho dark regarding tiie jioccft of htu* lord, the two are made to 
walk round tlic post a ccitain number of times tf) prove that they aroftouud io lijub. There are many ohservanocft in innrri«g»># 
ami oUier cercinonie.s common to Hindus and AlMingines, and when lUiHtoms aro practiftcd by the fomcr, which are imt 
figoimHl hy the Ji^baslars, it in highly probable that they have been adopted from the latter, 
f Tilts is done Ig a Hrubruau in Hindu marriages. 
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Section 8.—Thb Bendkajis of Keonjhur, or Savaras. 

Scattered throughout the southern Tributary Mahtils wo find colonies of a people 

Distribation. aboriginal type, bearing a name often mot in the Hindu 

classics, the Suari of Pliny,* the Sabaroo of Ptolemy, the Savaras, 
commonly corrupted into Sauras, or Saurs. The Bondkars of Keonjhur, who have already 
excited some curiosity from a brief notice regarding them published iu the .Tonrnal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, are a somewhat isolated fragment of the Savaras. I am informed that the 
Savaras are numerous in Lohora, in Buimra, and elsewhere in the tributary estates, but 
I haie not fallen in with any large communities of the race. Tluise I hare seen arc 
broken up into parties of two or ’ three families, living as menials or farm lalwrers in 
large Hindu villages; but a few of them are still found forming isolated colonies, 
cultivating lands, wlrieh they consider their own in out of the way places ; and their most 
striking characteristic is that they till the land with a small hand plough and have no 
other agricultural implements. 

The largest settlement of independent Bendkprs that I have heard of is aVillage 
called Hulukri under the Thdkurain hill, in the northern part of Keonjhur, called 
Chamakplir. It consists of eleven houses, three of Kols, the rest Eendkars. 

I have /questioned the inhabitants of this village and several Bondkars living as 
dependants in other villages, and from the answers I have received and customs I have 
observed, it is difficult to regard them otherwise thau as members of the great 
Bluiiya family, and thus connecting thorn we link the Bhdiyjis and Savaras, and give 
support to the conjecture that the former are Dravidiaii. , 

The Savaras, occupying the country between the KamUi Maliahs or hill tracts and 
the Godavery, retain a q)i*imitivo form of speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have 
fallen in with have no language of their own arid no tradition that they ever possessed 
one. The form of speech used is Uriyd, and those living in mixed villages conform to 
many customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferior castes. The points of difference are, 
however, very noticeable ; for on those points l,hoy follow exactly the customs of the Hill 
Bhdiyas, and the independent Beudkav communities have all the Bluiiya characteristics. 

They worship a female divinity, whom tliey call Bansuri and Thakurdini, no doubt 

Kelisian. blood-thirsty she-dovil revered by the Bhdij-as, 

the prototype of the Hindu Kali. Every year, offerings are made 
to her of goats and fowls, but every ten years each community of Bendkars offers a 
buffalo, a boar, a sheep, and tu'clve fowls. 

The Bendkm-s provide the necessary victims with difficulty, for it is not their custom 
to keep cattle of any kind. They buy what they require for sacrifice. It is not stated 
that there is any prohibition against their breeding such animals, nor are they restricted 
to the use of their hand plough, but they seldom till lands on which a 1)ulfock plough 
could be used. When they obtain such lands, they borrow idoughs from i.beir neighljorns 
the Kols. ’ 

It is in their feasts, festivals, amusements, and methods of bringing about marriage 

Fcsiivui*. resemblance between tbem'and the Bluiiyas are 

most marked. I saw a dance by Bendkar boys and girls. The 

See Ancient pcograph}- of India, ly Major General Cumungbam, rol. 1, p. 5(t». 
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girls drttice with their heads covered, bodies much inclined, and faces locking to the 
ground or to their feet, which have to perform a somewhat intricate step* tlie light hand 
holds down at arms length the portion of the dress that is thrown pver the ImM The 
men playing on tambourines Or half drums, sing as they dance. The ^ 
intent on their steps to respond to thtun, hut theh peotiliar attiti^e:; 
steps, and as^ t^e » 

of the race ^tO- .ihe' -^^hiinad^.-."' 'The -Kolaflaa ' 

iwe veiy ishap^^ 

mnittai Mends, hut this geaieKdly f^ a private 
which the parties most interested have without %tlrye^^ 

tion. After the hridegroom has made his dection, the following gifts are hOito^Od In 
his l)ehalf ;--to the girl’s father, a bullock; to the maternal unch?, a bullock; to the 
mother, 1 Ilupee and a doth. . ‘ 

Tlxe girl is then brought by her friends to the bridegroom’s house. The young couple 
are required to make two and a half turns round a pot of water, in which arc mango 
leaves. They are then bathed togetlier, and their hands tied together, and the ceremony 
is at an end. 

When first I saw the Bendkar hand plough, it was of wood, only a branch cut with 
a large piece of the stem, from which it sprung, attached, and that 
AgncuitHTe. shapid SO as to give it the appearance of a miniature native 

plough, but they have improved on this, and now' insert, a piece of iron as a share in 
further imitation of the native ploiigb. The implement answ'ers well enough in preparing 
for seed the light vegetable mould of the forest to w'hich they confine their cultivation ; 
but in a stiff cloy it would he inoperative. 

The Hill Bondkars cultivate kaugni,* khori, khodof or raurowa, gangoi makaij or 
maize, a species of coxcomb, the seeds of which they eat, a cereal called ‘siko’, and a large 
bean which is intoxicating or acts as an emetic, if eaten raw, but is pleasant and whole- 
some when well cooked ; also lirid. They have ordinarily no rice cultivation. They 
know well and use all the ^ipontaneous edible productions of the forests, and showed 
me some w'ild yams which they largely consume : they take an immensity of cooking. 

The Bendkars burn the dead, following the practice of tlie Hindus in regard to the 
position of the body on the i)yrc, tliat is, with the,hcad to the 
Pwposaioi lieUwid. jj^rfh. In this they vary from the Kols, who affect the 80ut}i,and 

t he Hill Bhdiyas, who honor the quarter of the setting sun as most appropriate ; hut the 
Hill BlnSiyas are poetical. 


* Pamvum itulivnm. 


t Ehutfim cm'acima. 


J Zm majjffti 



Vtl:. 



Pmim’AUT Eemauks. 

In a prece^ng chapter I noticed certain traditions connecting the Kols with the 
Cheros, wlio prior to the Aryan occupation of the Gangetic Provinces were tlie dominant 
mce in Gorah'hpur, Bihdr, and ShAhdMd, and ventured on the surmise that the now 
despised Kol was in those days the language of tliat part of India. I find this opinion 
lias the strong support of Mr. Logan, who in a note which has hetm placed at ray disposal, 
speaking of the Siraang dialects of tlie Eastern Archipelago, says— 

“The pronouns have the peculiar forms that vi/erc curwrat in the dialects of that branch 
of the Himalayan people which predominated in the Gangetic l)asin and its coniines 
b(dbre the Aryans advahnid into it, and wliieli spread its language and dvilixation 
eastward till tlhy prevailed from Guzerat to Tonquin. These pronouns aud many other 
eoraraon vocables arc still usijd by fii(5 Kols or Sautdl tribes on the Ganges, the Kgi or 
Kasia in the Bnihraaputra hasin, the Palaung and the Mon or Peguans on the 
Irawaddy, the Karabojans on the Mekong, and the Anainese on the Tonquiu.” 

Mr. Hodgson thought he could trace an affinity with Miinda or Kol in the ])ra- 
norainaiization of some of the Jaiiguag(*a of the broken tribes of Nepal analyzed by him, 
aud some resemblance in physial traits and customs have been pointed out. Mr. Logan 
has noticed a linguistic affinity betu'etm the Kasias of Asdm and the Kols, and I have 
in a previous chapter drawn attention to a vei^ remarkable eoimndonce in the funeral 
(feremonies of the Hos (the Kols of Siiighliuni) and Kasius. The lungiingc of the 
Santels, the Mundas, and Klumias of Chutia Ndgpdi*, the BUiimij of Manbbura, the 
Hos of SingMidm is Kolarian, and though there are some slight dialectic differances, 
these tribes have no difficulty in understanding each other. The savage Korwd of 
Sirgdja speaks a language less readily coinpnffiended hy the Miinda or llo, yet, when wo 
examine it critically, we find that it evidently belongs to the same family. The Kurs* or 
Mudsi of Hie Central Provinces carry tlu^ same tongue across the Mahadi^vu hills aud 
westward through the forests of the Tapti and Narhadd until it mingles with that of the 
Bhils, and it is foundf to extend te the Gdvilgmh range of hills near ElieJipdr. 
There is a tradition that the race speaking the Kolarian languages were once dominant 
in Talingdna. 


* Papottt by Hevd. 0. HIkIo)*, publislu'd by Sir K. 
f dournitl, AhIuIIc Soci<*ty, vul. Xlil, i'ur ISU, pa^o Vi. 
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Thus the vast area through which wo find the Ulol language permeating, ^sappearing 
at times like a river Avhose course is occasionally suhtemmeaai to appear again in distant 
regions as a stream from the same 80ui*ce, makes the study of the Kolarian people one of 
tlie most interesting tliat an Ethnologist can take up ; hut the interest is , intensified when 
we find that, vast as the artm is, it is insignificant in comparik)n with the numerous 
phases in the condition of the human race that Varieties of existing Kolarians may Ik* 
considered as exemplifying. They are Hvii^g illustrations of the progress of mankind 
almost from the stone age to the confines of modern cmlization. 

The special Ethnogniphical numhor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society published 
in 1.866 contains a paper by me entitled the Kols of Chdtid Ndgi)iir. Under this appella- 
tion, according to the ordinary acceptation of the term, are included the Oraons as well as 
the Miindas and their cognates, hut I will now adopt the classification suggested by 
Mr. (leorgo Campbell itt his Work on Indian Ethnology, and treating as Kolarians those 
only whose langmige is Mdnda or Kol, exclude the Ordons who' as a Dravidian race 
must be disposed of in a separate chapter. 

In proceeding to describe the Kolarians of Bengal, I will commence with those who 
appear lowest in the senile of civilization aud inti'oduce my readers to the leaf clad 
mountaineers of Orissa. 


Section 1. — The JuIngs. 


I class the Judngs uith Kolarians chiefly in consequence of the linguistic a%iity 
which apparently links them with that family. 

It is by no means certain, however, that they may not at one time have spoken a 
,difiercnt language. It williJje found on reference to the list of 
Linguistic affinities. ’w^ofds auncxed to this chapter that a great many of the terms 

used by the Judngs for the knost familiar ohje<?ts are common or nearly so to them 
and to the Hos and Santals, and the pronoiuts and first of the numerjils are identitjal ; 
but as they have lived for ages among peo[)l(i speaking the language of Utkdla or 
Orissa, many Uriyd words have been adoided by them in supercession of the terms 
previously used, and they Imve l)esides a number of vocables that I cannot connect 
with any Aryan, Kolarian, or Dravidian language. I find some w'ords employed both by 
the Juangs and the Kliarrids that have dropped out of the other Kol dialects, as 
‘ gon6,’ tooth, and ‘ lerang,* moon, for which the IIos and Santals have adopted terms 
of Sanscrit derivation, and, on the whole, the Ju4ng language approiichos more closely 
to the Kharrisl than to the other Kol tongues. 

The JuAngs are found only in two of the Katak tributary estates, Dhckandl and 
Keonjhur, and they are most numei*ous in tlie latter. I am 
informed there are thirty-two settlements of the tribe in Keonjhur 
occupying the hill country to the south of the Kconjhurgarh as far as Hundah, or 
between 21° 20' and 21° 40' of north latitude and 86° 30' and 85° 45' of east longitude. 
They have not got all this tract to themselves, the HiU Bhiiiya villages and many 
colonics of Godlds occupying a superior portion of it. It is probjihle that they have 
been ousted by the Bhuiyas from the fertile valleys, and. are thus c.ompelled to rc«trict 
tlieir cultivation to the steep sides of hills. B'e may give twenty as the average 
numher of houses in each settlement, and estimate the Judng population in Keonjhur 


Ocograpliioid dwtribulioiD 
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Traditions. 


at about thwje tbousaiid people. They have no traditions which aihliate them with 
any other race, tind notwithstanding the similarity in their languages (but of whicli 
they knew nothing till, I. pointed it out to them), they repudiate all connoctionshij) 
with Hos or SanttiJs. They aver very po.sitively that they .are atitochthoucs in Keonjhui*, 
tlie direct descendants of the first human beings that appeared or were produced in 
that countjy or indeed in "the world. For they assort a claim to bo the first produced 
of the human mce, though they make no pretension.^ to l)e the fathers of mankind. 

The head quarters of the tribe or cradle* of the race they consider to liavc. been the 
Gonasika in north latitude 21° 30' and east longitude 85° 37', wh<‘re issues from two 
holes in a rock, supyjosed to bear i-esomblanco to the nostrils of a eow, a stream which is 
the source of the Baitami.* They assert that the Baitami on whos(; hanks they 
were » created, is older than the Ganges, and the present Jufing inhabitants of tbo 
village of Gonasika and other villages in the vicinity occupy the v«'ry soil from which 

the parents of their race were produced. Tiny have no 
traditions to record, except that very long jigo, nine hundred 
Juangs left the country of their birth and wont to Dhekandl, and them tbo Bhuiyas came, 
and took up the lands of the brethren who had left them ; but it is more probable, 
that they w'cre driven out by tlui Bhdiyas who are now in those hills thp dominant 
race. The Bhiiiyas how^ever deny this’, assorting tliat they are tlie true autochthones and 
that the J uaugs are interlopers. There is a tradition of a Boj*a Ilaja (probably some 
allusion to the Vtird avatar of Vishnu) having ha<l a fort in the liwirt of the country now 
wcupied by Judngs, the remains of which ai'e still in existence, and it is said that the 
Judiigs are the remnant of his people. • 

The Judiigs'aw in habits and cu.stom8 the most primitive people I have met with 
or r(.*ad of. They occupy a hill d()\uitiy in which stone implements, the earlicrst 
Specimens of human ingenuity that wo possess, are occasionally found, and though they 
have now abandoned the use of ' such implements and have lost the art of making them, 
it is not, improbable that they are the direct descendants of those ancient stone cutters, 
and that wo have in the Juangs representatives of the siontj age in situ. 

Until fonngnerst came amongst them, tluy must have used such weapons or iimie ; 
for tliey had no knowdedge whatever of metals. IMiey liavo no iron smiths, nor smelters 
of iron. They have no word in their own language for iron or other metals. Tliey 
neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever attained to the simplest knowledge of pottery. 

In the hills of Kconjhur they are still serni-nomadiij in their habits, fiving together 
in villages during a portion of the yoai’, but often changing the sites, and occiqnnng 
isolated huts in the midst of their palolies of cultivation, whilst the crops are on the 
ground. 

Gonasika, one of the largest of their villages, I found to contain tw’cnty-five hoirses 
of Juangs. The hut.s are amongst tlie smallest tluit human 
beings over deliberately constructed as du idlings. They measure 
alKiut six feet by eight, and are very low, wit h doors so small as to preclude the idea 
of a corpulent householder. Scaanty as arc the above dimensions lor a family dwelling. 


♦ Viiitiirani, Hindu Siyx. 

t This wfis writ ion bei'ure I jnitl Hwm Mr. BalFt} paper, wlio litis a similar romark iVj^irdiiig iho Kharrias, another 
Kolttrian txvbti uotiwd by him in Miinbhuin, 
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the interior is. divided into two compartments, one of wtrioh is the storeroom, the other 
used ff)r aU domestic arrangements. The * Paterfamilias’ and all .his belonging of the 
female sex huddle together in this one stall not much larger than a dog kennel j for the 
hoys then; is a separate dormitory. 

This latter is a building of some pretensions at the entrance of the Tillage. It Is 
constructed with a solid plinth of earth raised about foiu* feet, and has two apartments, 
one inner and closed, in which the musical instruments of the village arc kept and most 
of the lx)ys sleep. The other is open, on thibe sides, that is, it lias no walls but the eaves 
spread far beyond the plinth, and the inmates are efleotually protected. This is where «dl 
guests are lodged, and it makes a cjonreuient traveller’s rest. 

The Ju4ng8 cultivate in the rudest way, destroying the forest trees by the deadly 


Cultivalicm. 


process of ginlling them, burning all they can of the tiraberVhen 
it dries and ^wing in the ashes. They thus raise a little eai'ly rioe, 
Indian corn, pulses, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ginger, and red pepper, seed all throrni 
into the ground at once to come up as it can. 

They dttclarc they subsist every yc,jir more on wild roots and fruits than on what 
they rear, Imt I doubt if they are so badly off as they pretend to 
ho. The area of their cultivation appeared pro|K)rtionatc to their 
numl-Mirs. They i)ay no rent, being under ohligjition to serve the Ilaja, repaii- his liouse, 
and carry his burdens when requirexl to do so in lieu of money ])aymcnt, and they spend 
no money in clothes ; it is difficult to under stand therefore their not having a sufficiency 
of whol(?some food, unless it he that they spend all theiy substance? in drink. They tire no 
doubt addicted to ardent .spirits, and they ore obliged to buy what they consume, as tlu'V 
Imve not aoquireil the art of distilling or even of brewing rice beer which every Kol 
understands. 

In regard to food they are not in the least particular, eating all kinds of flesh, 
including mice, rats, monkeys, tigere; bwiiN, snakes, frogs, and oven oflal, and for them 
the jungles abound in spontaneously produccsl vegetables. In, the quest of such food 
they possess all the instinct of the animal, discerning at a glam^ what is nutritive, and 
never mistaking a noxious for an edible fungus or root. 

The Judugs do not look a war-like people, hut when urged to it by the Bhdiyas 
whose lead they invariably follow, they ore sometimes trouUesoine. 
They use the how and arrow, but their favorite w eajiou is the primi- 
tive sling made entirely of cord. They take “ pebbles from the brook,” or stones a.s thev 
find them. They have no idea of fashioning them to produce more efficient projectiles. 

My first introduction to tlie J udngs was in 18GC, whilst wdth the Superintendent of 
the Katak Tributary Mahdls engaged in settling a boundary disjmto l)etwecn Keonjhur 
and Bonai. We were far away from any Ju.dng village, but Mr. Bavenshaiy sent for 
some sjMM^imens of tliis interesting people, and a well Bel(*cted party, consisting of a 


"Weapons, 


luatTOn, Imlf a dozen comely maidens, and about as many men, respomled to the call. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengid, vol. XXV, for 185C, page 296, there 
is a brief notice of the Judiigs accompanying some very clever Init very grotesque sketches 
that give a correct idea of the singular costume of the wojpen, hut convey an impression of 
malformation and hidoousness, which, judging from the* figm^s of our visitors on the 
above occasion, grossly calumniates tlie race. 
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The females of the group had uot amougst them a particle of clothing, their sole 
covering for purposes of decency consisted in a girdle composed 
of several strings of heads from which depended before and 
behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves aprons. The Judngs are not so far advanced; they take young shoots 
pf tbe Asan ('Termimlm tonmitosd) or any tree with long soft leaves, and arranging 
them so as to form a flat and scale like surface of the required size, the sprigs are simply 
stuck in the girdle fore and aft and the toil#, is complete. The girls Avere Avell deA'^clopcjd 
and finely formed speeimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume left the outlines 
of the figun.’i entirely nude, they would have made good studie^s for a sculptor. 

The beads that form the girdle are small tulles of burnt eartben ware made by the 
wearers. They also wore a profusion of necklaces of glass bcad.s, and brass onianumts 
in their ciars and on their wrists, and it was not till thpy saw tliat t had a considerable stock 
of such articles to dispose olVihat they got over their shyness and ventured to approach us. 

They, made their first appearance at night and danced by torch light ; it -was a wild 
weird-like sight. The men sjing as they danced, aticompanying 
themselves on deepsounditig tambourines; tJie girls holding 
together and circling round them in a solemnly grotesque manner. There was a want 
of spij'it in the pt‘rlbrinance, for they 'were shy and timid ereaturc^s, and the dancing by 
torch light before so many strangti spcndalors was evidently no pleasure h) them. Tliey 
(?xe<‘nt<’(l the movements under the orders of the men Avith an unimpassionefl obedience, 
as if Avere so many damdiig dogs or monkeys. The disari’angemont of their leaves 
in the movements of the daiwuMvas a source of gr(>at anxiety to tlu'm, compelling them 
frequently to fall out of their phures and retreat into the darknc.ss to adjust their plum- 
age, It had been the! intentiou of the pjirt.y to flit by night as they liad appeared; 
hut, moA'ed by an exhibition and liberal distribution of bright glass heads, they Avere in- 
(liwaHl to stay that night and give us a performance by day light. 

Next day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst 1 unversed Avith the males on 
their custenns, language, and religion, the girls sat nestleil toget her in a corner, for a long 
time silent and motionless as statues, but after an hour or tAVO had elap.sed the crou(d)iug 
nymphs showed signs of life and symptoms of unefisiness, and rnorfs attentively regarding 
them, I fonnd that great tears were dropping from the doAvnezust eyes like doAV drops 
on the green leaves. On my tenderly seeking the cause of their distet-iss, I was told 
that the leav'es were becoming dry, stifl', and uncomfoitable, and if they were not allowed 
to go to the waxkIs for a change, the consicquenoes Avould he serious, and they certainly 
could not dance* It Ava« a bright dry day, and the crisp rustling as they rose to depart 
confirmed the statement. 

When they returned arrayed in fw^sh loaves, Ave induced them to giA^e us not only the 
solemn measure of the evening before, but to perform a variety of sportive dances, some 
quite dramatic in efleot, and it Avas altogether a most interesting “ballet.” In one 
figure, the girls moA'ed immd in single file keeping the right hand on the right shoulder of 
the girl in front, in another with IkkIics inclined, they AATcathod their arms and advanced 
and rcti-eated in lino. In tliis jnovement, the performance l)ore a sfrong i-esemblance to 
one of the K-ol dances. Then we had the bear dance. The girls acting independently 
advance Avith bodies so much inclined, that tlicir hands touch the ground ; tlius they 
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move not unlike boars, and by a motion ttie kn^ ilm Indies iddlmtly, and 

tbe broad tads of green leaves flap up and doun in a most ludidrinis 

The pigeon dance followed ; the notion of a lovt^-riiaking p%^u wbon be strutBy poutSi 
sticks out Ms Ineast, and scrapes the ground with his wings was well Imitated^ the hands 
of the girls doing duty as wings. Then came a pig and tortoise dance, in owMch the 
motions of those animals w'ere less felicitously rendered, and the quail dancein which they 
squatted and pecked at the ground after the fashion of those birds. They concluded 
with the vulture (knee, a highly dramatic finale. One of the men was mad© to Ue on the 
ground and represent a dead body. The girls in approaching it imitated the hopping, 
sidKng advance of the bird of prey, and using their hands as beaks, nipped and pinched 
the pseudo-corpse in a manner that made him occasionally forget his cliaraoter and yell 
with pain. This caused great amusement to his tormentors. 

1 had heard of a " ballet” eallec^* the Cociks and Hens,* but this tliey could not be in- 
duced to exhibit. It was admitted that it was impossible to keep the leaves in proper posi- 
tion wliilst they danced it. It was too much of a romp, especially for a day pejlfoimancei 
The ‘ctaps de Imllet* were very favorable specimens of the Judng race. Th«;y were 
belles w'ho had taken evident pains in the arrangement of the simple elements of their 
toilet. Their hair was carefully put up and the leaves disposed of in the most becom- 
ing fashion. At Gonasika, I saw them in their more normal sbyte, when they I’etumcd 
from their work in the evening with dishcvolleil luvir, dusty bodies and disordered attire, 
i. <?., somewhat withered leaves, and it was truly like a dream of the stone age ; but each 
lady had brought back with her fresh material for her evening dnjss. 

The Jiialos of the community Iiavc abandoned the leaves and use in lieu tlie smallest 
quantity of cotton cloth that can be made to serve the piir|)ose8 of decency. The women, 
it is said, are deterred by superstition from following their example, but the tradition or 
traditions to account for it ai’e apparently of Bnlhmanical concoction. There are 
Lfffends sovcral ; the simplest and prettiest is coim(x?tod with the origin 

of the Baitami I'bo river goddess emerging for the first time 
from the Gonasika rock, came suddenly on . a rollicking party of Juungs dfuicing naked, 
and ordering them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, laid on them the 
curse that they must adhei’e to that costume for ever or die.* 

This story is told for the .Tudngs rather than by them. Their own idea simply is the 
converse of the rule of civilwed nations. They dwnn that the fashion of dress should 
never change, and that for feuuiles espechdly it should l)e sim|)le and cheap. Th <3 notion 
must tend to conserve tlie Juiings in their pnisent habits of hill and forest life. *lhey 
must he where thercs is a plentiful supply of the material of nature’s providing. I have 
not heard of any of the tribe having settled in places where it would be difficult to follow 
their inclination in dress. 

The old men tell me that they, the males, uBod to w^ear kopiust made from the 
hark of a trao calUxl Tumbu. This is a tradition tliat takes them back to the days 
when they htwl the woods to themselves and know nothing of piece-goods. 

♦ 1 lUH by Capttiin J. Joliusttnie that Jio baa at length iuduijed the Ju4ng Ibnudes to clothe thomiw)lye«, lie 

Hupplying the ijr»t iobc«. If* no mwfortuuo follow tba innovation, it will probably be permanent; »o when tlio Ju/ltig girlst 
posed thfinsohivs ibr the pbotogi'aphs from which the illustrations given with lllliil* work were t»ikon^ it w»« aiinost their JaMt 
appearance in 

t * Kopiu>’ a narrow elrip of cloth worn round the loinv and botween the legB. 
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The Beverend S. Hislop lias infomod us tliat in the remote parts of the Chanda 
district Some of the Madiau division of the Gonds are attired like the Judngs. He says, 
** the women wear no clothes at aU, instead of which they fasten with a string' passing 
round their waists a branch of Icaly twigs to cover them Indore and behind.” He says 
a similar custom is said to obtain amongst the Ciumchwds thjit inhabit the jungles 
between the Madians and Mavsulipatam. It did exist till aliout 30 yeai*s ago among the 
Holiers in the vicinity of Maugalor. 

The Singbhdm Kols luiA^e a tradition that they were once similarly attired, and 
dming the American war, ivhen cotton was so dear, they told the cloth m(?rchants 
that they would revert to their leaves if cloth was not sold cheaiwTl Manchester 
beware ! 


riiysinil tmits. 


Tiiitooiiisi 


Stature. 


The predominating physical cliJiractcristies of the Jinlngs, as T saw them mass(;d in 
their village, appeared to mato be great lateral jirojcction of the 
check bones or zygomatic arches and gtaieml flatness of hMitiire: ; 
forehead j^pright but narrow and low and projecting over a very dfii)ressed nasal hone ; 
nose of the pug species, alae spreading ; mouths large and lips very thick, but upper jaw 
mrcly prognathous, though tlie loAv<^r jaw and idiin are rciceding. Hair coarse and 
frizzly ; pnsvalling color a reddish brown, from 27 to 20 inclusive', of the color table. 

J! obseiTC that some of tlicm had'oblique eyes of the ]ndo-Chines(5 type, but in this 
feature there was considerable variety. 

It is noticcaldc that the Juang Avomen tattoo tlndr fact's with tlic same marks that 
are used by the Muiuhis and Ivharrias, and (probably adopted 
li’om the Mihidas) by the Onions. TJiret? strokes on tlu? forehead 
just over the nose, and thretj on (jaeh of the temples. They attach no meanmg to the 
marks, have no ceremony in adoptiug them, and are ignorant of tlicir origin. 

They arc a small met; like the Oruous, the males aveniging less than five feet in 
height. The women not mort' than four feet eight inches. 'J'he 
IIo girls of Singblnim look like giantesses beside tluim, and tlu' 
males in stature and carriage are equally inferior to the Ho men. The Jtidng males have 
round slumldcsrs, and n alk with a slouchmg piu?e. Tlio llos ai’c upright in carnage, and 
have a stately manly stridt?, nor is it noc«?ssary to go to 8ingbhum to find llos to compare 
with them. Many of the latter tribe have cmigratc'd from Singbhum and takeji up their 
abodes W'itJi the Juiings and Iiln1iya.s in the Keonjliur biUs, and, though in an inferior 
])osition working as farm laborers, the Hos retain their superiority of physique. The 
Jufvngs appeal' to bend under their burden-beariug lot. Tin*, Hos never, if they can 
help it. carry hm’dens, the use amongst them of the block wluHiled carts being almost 
universal. 

The J uangs aiipear to be free from the belief in n itchcraft, whicdi is the bane of the 
Kols and perniciously influences nearly all othc'r classc's in the 
kihuion. Jiuigl(> and Tril)idary Mahals. ^1jey have' not, likc^ the Khcirrias, 

the reputation of being deeply skilled in, soret»rj’. They have m their own language no 
terms for ‘ God,’ for ‘heaven’ or ‘hell,’ and, so far as I can learn, no idem of a future state. 
They offer fowls to the sun ^vlifu in distress, and to the earth to give them its fruits in 
due season. On these occasions an old man oflhdates as priest, he is called Kagam. 
Th(‘. even leiior of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory religious ceremonies. 

2 1' 
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MiiTriago is n^oognized, but is bmught about in tbo simplest manner. If a young 
man lkn(!!ie8 a girl, be sends a party of his friends to propose for 
JI.H 1 IJ...H. .j. accepted, a day is fixed, and a load of rice 

in husk is prc^scnted on bis behalf. The bridegroom does not go himself to the bride’s 
house, bis friends go for her and return, with her and her friends, and they make merry, 
(iatiiig and dancing, and all stay and make a night of it. Tn the morning the bridegWKun 
dismisses tlu^ bride’s friends with a present of three measures of busked and three of 
unbuskcd rice, and this is a full and sntficnent sohminization. A man may have more 
Avives than one, if he can afibrd it, hut no Jufing Inis ever ventured on more than two at 
a time. They are divided into tri))C8 and are exogamous. 

They burn their dead, and throw the ashes into any ninning strtjam, and their 
, . , , , , , mourning is an abstinence for tbitHi davs fojm flesh and salt. 

of the diiiid. , 

.1 bc‘y ere(?t no monunieiits, ana nave no notion ot the worship of 
ancestors. The dead are burned with their heads to the south ; in this they agree with 
the IIo,s and their cognates, and differ from the Hindus. If crenuition is found to be tlu^ 
luistom of many of the aboriginal trils^s, may it Tiot liave lieen the prsietice of the earliest 
of mankind and ae<x)unt in some measure for the rarity of human l)one8 in alluvium con- 
taining flint implements. If tlic Juiiugs Jifwl borroivetl the custom from the Hindus, they 
would bavp followed th(? practice of the latter in phiciiig the corpse on the pyre. All the 
rihes that I havi*. fallen in with spt^idcingdiahHits of the Kolarian languagel) urntheir dead. 

The J uangs sweai’ on earth fw)!!! an ant hill and on a tig(!r .skin. The ant hill is a 
sjiered ol)j»‘Cit in the eyes of the Kliarrid tribe, and the tiger skin 
' ' is introduced, ivlicu 11 os and San tills are sworn. 


Section 2. — The KuaujuIs. 

The tribes that arc linguistically most closidy allied to the .luilngs aw? the Khanias. 
They are found in Singbluim in a very wild state?, living mueli in buerkAvoods and on the 
tops of hills apart from the lies and Bhumij, who arc somoA^ luit in dread of them, as 
these isolated Klairrids Iwive the rejpuijitiou of being great Avizards. They are found in 
the MAuldium liilKs hofiring the siime name, and I apprelicnd that the people called 
‘ Hirhor’ in the Hazjirtbagh District are of the same tribe. I’hc Birhoi-s call themselves 
Hindus, live in the jtmgles, and subsist on Avdld aiximals, boiuy, and Avhat they can obtain 
by the exehsingo of jungle produ(?e Avith people of the plains. They are great iwlepts at 
(?nsnanng rnonk(?ys and otlu?r small auinmls, and s(?ll tU(?m alive or eat th(?m. They hai'C 
no cultjA'ation whatever, but they arc apparently Kolarian, as among t]i(?m8elv<'s they 
converse m Kol. They st?ll chob, a strong film? of which rop’is and string for variou.s 
purposes are mjuie, hon(?y, aa^ux, and sikas, the stick.s like hoAA’‘s for <?arrymg loads hanghy 
fashion, and hanghy ropes ; and Avith tlie proc(H?ds and the spnitaueous edible productions 
of the forest they managt? to (?xist and clothe themselves. Th(?ro an? people callexl 
Birhors in Chdtia Ndgpur proper and Jashpiir, Avho liAa? in an (?<jually Avild state, hut 
commimicate with each other iu a dialect of Hindi. They are a small, dirty, miserable 
looking race, who have the credit of de\muriug tlieir parents, and AvJien I taxed them with 
it, tlu?y did not deny that such a custom had once obtainal kinong them.* 


* A furUior uutice of tlie Birhors is jcivon hclow. 
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Tho Kharrias are also seen in villages with otli(*r tribes as farm laborers, but in 
the Chtitia Ndgpilr estab? tla^y are found in large communities, 
IS n u ion. and tho KJiarrids belonging to these communities aro tar more 

civilized than those who live apart. 

The best settlements lie near tho soutlicrn Koel river, one of the streams that rise 
on the Chdtid Nagpiir plateau, the principal source of the Jlrdbrnaui. 

This river the Kbarrids venerate as tho Santals the Baraddar, and into it they 
throw the ashes of their dead. At tho village of Aghurma not far from it, I colhjcted 
alxiut me a number of the tribe, and they gave the following ac^count of themselves. 

Then.’ ancestors were fonnerly settled betwenm Kolitas and Patna. They (piarvelled 
with tlum relations and tied into the jungles, and wandered till 
they came to the Kocl river, where finding unoecupujd lands to 
suit them, they settled first at a })lace they called Pora oji that river, from whence they 
spr(‘ad in dillercnt directions; hut their setthmicnts havt' much diminished in consc^quenee 
of the intqj*ftre.ncc of interlopers who obtaimxl from the llaja tlie farms of tlwdr villuges, 
and many have gone to s(;ttle in the. (.‘state called Bird Kasjilpur,* tht; landlord of which 
giv(!.s them lands to clear on very fair terms. 

But there was also a tradition that they had eonui from the south, and that, driven 
from the oountry they kul originally' ocampied, tlicy had ascended tho valh^y of the Koel 
till they found themselves in their present lo(!ation. 'riioir venei’ation for tho Ko(il, and 
the. fact that in sonic customs where they differ from tlie Ivols, th(.‘y apj»roa(;h the practices 
of Bravidian trilxvs supj>orts this account, but both may be tiaio. Th(‘y may liave falhm 
hju;k south from the Gangetic provinces, pass(‘,d through the Vindhyau raiig(‘, And come 
gradually round to the south-(!astern ivaterslu'd of CJuitiu Kagpilr. 

They worship the suu und<!v tlie name! of Bero. Eviay h(\ad of a family should, 
during his life time, makij not h'ss than five saeriftc(‘s to tliis 
divinity ; the first of foivls, the seeond of a pig, third of a whibr 
goat, fourth of a ram, and fifth of a hntfalo. lli! is then considerixl sutUci(‘nt]y proj^i- 
tiat.ed for that gtmi'rauon and ivgarded as an iingi-ateful God, if he does not hcdiai e 
haudsinnely to his votary. In jiraying to Bero, they address him as ‘ Panneswar,’ the 
Hindi word for God. I, 'lie Ho term * Sing houga,’ they do not know. The sacrifices are 
always made in front of an ant hill, which is ustxl as an altar. 

This jaxiulmr mode of sataificing has falhm into desuetude among the Hos and 
Muntlas, hut on my making some enquiries on the subject from old men of those tribes, 
I was iiiformcxl that it was orthodox, though not now generally practiced. 

'I’heiir religious festivals aro almost idimticsil with t hose of the Miiudas, and ivill he 
desenlxid in tlu*. account of that tribe. In worsliipjiing Bero, the IkjjmI of the tamily, 
with the KhaiTifis as with the Hos, acts as prio.st, het at the Sarliul and other * Piijiis’ 
or sacrifices offered in btdialf of the (community, a pei*son is employed as village priest, 
Avliose olfice and name — I’tHiii — appi'ar nw; to have been introduced into Chiitia 

Kagpiir by the Ordons. Tlie Hos have no jiriests. 

■Prom the Hindus they have adopted the custom of sohnunizing the boring of the 
ears of th(‘ children, and the oe.tjasion when the hair is for the first time tied u]>. They have 
further ceremonial observances similarly diwived; hut ibis pmbahly will only l>e found 




The riouth-weatcru eorucr of Luhiird;i,:;^a ilisiritti. 
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among the Khawiis on the Koel, who are mnch mixed up with HinduB and are under 
Hindu headmen. I have no douht their village communities were at one period M^auiz- 
ed like those of the Mdnd:)5, and tliat they had headmen and village officers of their 
oMTi tribe, hut every trace of this is swept away, and it is strange that whilst the Mdndas 
and Hos struggled for, and maintained, their old institutions, the Kham^s should have 
submitted to so degrading a change. 

Tlie primitive idea of mjirriage with the Kharrids was a dance and a feast when the 
bride was first taken to the abode of her lord ; they have no word 
Mftmuffc. marriage in their own. language, but after certain festivities the 

bride and bridegroom are left to the mselvcs, and next morning are carriedto the river, and 
they and all the party bathe and wash their garments ; but under the Hindu term ‘ bibah’ 
(Msrtain ctwemonies are superaddod, borrowed from their neighhoius, or to give the ceremony 
more importance in the eyes of the Hindus. On reaching the house of her father-in-law, the 
bride and bridegroom are bathed and anointed; and the bridegroom marks his bride with red 
lead on her forehead. It will bo observed that as with the Jmings the girl is brought by her 
own friends to the bridegroom’s house, and the cei’cmouies .such as they arc take jduee there. 

The nuptial danecKS of the Kharrias are veiy wild, and the gestures of the dancers and 
the, songs all bear more directly than delicately on what is evidently considered the main 
ohjecit of the lestivitics, the piihlic? recognition of the consummation of tijc maiTiage, 
Tins bride and bridegroom arc eaiTiod through the dances seated on tlic hips of two ol' 
t heir companions. 

Hanoiug is an amusement to which the Kharriils, like all Kolarians, are passionately 
devoted. The only noticcjible difference in their style is that in the (nergy, vivacity 
and warmth of their movements they excel all their brethren. 

I have already noticed tliat the Kliarrias I am describing bum their dend, and put- 
ting the ashes in an earthen vessel, tluow it into tiu^ river. The\' 
Disposal of the dead. aft envards set up in the immediate vicinity of their houses tall 

rough slabs of stone, and to these as representing the departed they nutk«.‘ daily oblations. 

On the whole, their customs sufficumtly conform to those of the Mundas to confirm 
the relationship suggested by the affinity of the tongues ; but at the same time there is 
dissimilarity enough to indicate that, Ihough they were originally one iieople, it must 
have been after a very long separation that they again met on the banks of the Koel. 

These Kharrias arc respectably di-csscd and coinl’ortably boused, and as they an? fair 
eultivators, th(!y arc well supyfiiwl with wholesome food. They, therefore, have very little 
resemblanoe to the KhaiTias of the kickwoods,* who live as precariously as beasts of prey.- 
and it is difficult to imagine their being of the same race.f 


* Proct't^diiigB A^iutic 8oi:k*ty, Berif^al, for Anj^u«vt 1868, p. 120, Mr. Balls paper on the Kherrialix. 

t It i« a ein^ular eireiimsiance tluit houio tribco of Kharrian piTdess to ho intensely exclusive in regard to cookinj^ 
and eating. This chai’acteristie I I’oiind niowt developed in villages of Chiitia Kngpilr where KharriAs wore associated with 
Oraons under Brahman proprietors ; and it is a eoinrnon saying in that part of tho country that every KlmrnA must have his 
* liJiTiah/ i. e, cooking pot. He may not allow even his wile to cook for Iiiin, and if a stranger enters a house in which hv 
keeps liift earihon drinking, and cooking vessels, and water pots, every vessel is i)ollute*d and the whole are destroyed or thrown 
away. Tliis class of Kharriaa are cspe.ciaUy filtliy in their hahits, and it is not improbable that Hindus may have boon more 
than ordinarily harsh in excluding tJieni from their kitchens and inner apartments, and that the Kharrias retaliate by out- 
ca.sting every body. 

There is a Iriuliiion that Kbai-Tius with anothor triln? called PurAiis wxto tho aborigines of Mohurhhonj, one of tho Katak 
Tributary Mahals. They aver that they and the lamily of tho chief, (Bhanj,) were all produced fx-om a Pea-fowVs egg, tho 
Bhanj from the yoke, the Puruns from the white, the Khan'iAs from the shell. 




i5ie 

€X)ftV8^ perht^ iti thi^ aioTo to 

of ' a .noriH>^easte*ii''ta§'be/" ^ ' ■ ■■• ' ,. ■■■V"\ T 

!l^ women are all tai^tiooed with the marke on the foi^head and temple cpnmion to 
so man;^ of these tiabes. Three partdlol lines on the forehead, the 
outer fines terminating at the upper end in a orook and two on 
eadh temple. The JU&ig marks of this nature take up a larger space on the forehead and 
tuples than those of the Mdndas, the lines being longer and further apart. The Eharrias 
in regard to the space over which' the marks extend, occupy a middle place between the 


TA;tioding4 


Judngs and Mdndas. , 

I have had no opportunity of ascertaining if the peculiarity noticed by Mr. Ball in 
treating of the Mdnbhdm Kharriits, — ^their abstaining from the flesh of sheep and the 
use of ite wool— is common to tlie Kharri&s of ChUtiA NAgpdr ; but I think, I should 
have lieard of it, if it had been so. it is possible that the KliarriAs Mr. Ball fell in with 
may call themselves the sheep tribe ; if so, they would according to the custom of other 
Kolariaiis be detowed- from making any use of the animal. 


Section 3. — ^TitK MtjNUAS, Hos, Bhtjmu. 

Though the old Hindu hards are generally vindictively strong in the epithets of 
abiisti they hurl at the aboriginal tribes, some of tJiem, in their ambition to explain 
all things saertsd and profaue, deemed it necessary to assign to the Dasyus a genealogy 
which alliliatcs them with the best WockI of the Aryans. The ugliest and blackest of the 
|)eople of the Vinithyan Mountains were pretemiiturally the offspring of Eing Vena, and 
even for the Kols a noble ancestor has been found. 

' The following legend is quoted from Colonel B^ilford’s essays.* Yaydti divided his 
empire among lua live sons. To Puru, the youngest, he gave India, or the middle part; ; 
to Yadu, the ancestor of Krishna, the South or Dwean ; the North, to Auu ; and the 
West, to Turvasu. The offspring of Turvasu, at'-cording to the Harivansa, settled in the 
south, and the tenth generation from him inclusive, consisting of tour brothers, Panrlya, 
Kemla, Chola, and Kola, divided the empire they had inhoritod. Kola lived in the 
northern jiart of the Peninsula and his descendjuits are called Eols or Kolors to this 
day, and from them ludui was called Kolaria. 

This places the chief seat of the Kols in TalingAmi, hut it does not appear there are 
any of the race now there, or tliat the language spoken 1ms in it any tra<5e8 of Kol.t 

I have already in my account of the Chert )8 and KharwArs noticed that Bib dr, the 
ancient Magadha, has numerous antiquities attributed to the Ohoios and KoLs, and from 
the traditions handed down it appears that ,tho sovereigns of the country were at one thne 
Cheros, the people being for the most part Kols. Doctor Bucluiuau Ilamiltou, the topo- 
grapher, points to KAbarj the most important of the ruins in Bihar, attributed to the 
Cheros or Kols, as evidently the work of a powerful ruler and probably the strong-hold 
of tlio princes of the race. These legends of the Cheros and Kola me still preseiwed in 


♦ Afliatlc KetfCiUcliofl, v<»l IX, pagoa 91 and 92. 
t Buoliaiiati HamiltaUf Topegraphv ol* Belur. 
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Bikdr. Tlie antiquities, forts and ruins in all parts of the district ai© by the present 
inlmbitaiits universally aseribed to that ancient dynasty and primitive race. 

In the account of Shdhdhdd the same author sttir^ that “ by far the most numerous 
Tnnnuments of antiquity in that district are attributed to the Cheros, to whom, it is 
uiiivei*sally admitted, the whole country belonged in soveioignty ; the ancient name of 
tin* country was ‘Kekata’ (Kikata), and all the ti-act ivest of the Sou retained that name, 
whilst the name of the country to the east formerly a pari of itekata Was changfjd to 

The Cheros of Kikata, like the Itojas of Ohiitid Niigpdr, claim the honor of being 
descended from the great serpent who is King of Hell, that is to say, the Devil “ which 
is considered a very ancient and honorable connection.’* 

The Shdhdhdd tradition regarding the expulsion of the Cheros is that they were 
conquered by the Savarus. That would bo by a Dravidian tribe, and it may be that tliey 
were chiven out by the in-uption of the people from whom the Ordons and Udjiuaiidli 
Palidrias are descended, or by the Bhdiyas whom I also class as Dravidian and regard 
us identical with the tribe in Katak that are still called Suars or Savaras. 

The Suvams rulwl in Kikata after the expulsion of the Cheros, it is said, from 421 
to 911 of the Sdlivdhana, or A. D. 500 to 990, when theh* Ilaja Phudi Chandra was 
expdled by Jayadeva, a descendant of Bhoja Raja, or some say by Bhoja ll^ya himstdf, 
wiio founded Bhojpdr and was the ancestor of the Bhojpur Ilajas.t 

The foUow'ing x«»^«sage8 from the Rigv'eda, quoted in Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit texts 
(vol. TI, page ‘362), show that the Aryans hiwl at a very early period come in contact 
ivith the jiedplo of Kikata. 

“■VVhat are thy cows doing among the Kikatas.t They yield no nrilk for .oblations 
and they heat no lire.” In the cominenbiry it is exidaintxi that Kikata was a coimtty 
inhahittHi by a people w ho wx*re not Aryans, and the following lines are quoted from the* 
Bhdgavata Pui'dna (1, 3, 24). Then when the Kali ago has begun, a jx^rson named 
Buddha, son of Anjana, w ill he Ixirn among the Kikatas, in order to delude the Aauras. 
The commentator explains “ that is in the District of Gayd.”§ The Kikatas therefore 
were ])eoplo who lived in Magadha or BUiar. ’J’he Dravidian people w ho are said to have 
expelled them from a portion of tlie country, are always called Siviras in the Ihirdnas, 
and it is in*obal)le that the snake race, Cheros and Kols, to whom the antiquities are 
aserilied, were Kikatas. 

The Kikatas according to the oommentator Sdyana being destitute of faith say “ what 
fruit will result from saerilices, claims or oblations^? rather eat and drink, for there is no 
otlicr world but this” — a doctrine modem Kols decidedly subscribe to. 

In his account of Gorakhpiir, Buchanan Hamilton says, there are many Kdghangsis 
in that district now considered lldjptits and acknowledging the Ilaja of Cluitid Kagpdr 
as the bend of the family. If this he so, these Ndgbaugsis are almost proliably, as he 
is, pf Kol extraction, i. <?., they axe Munddri. 


AiTortliiif? to Coloiie) Willonl tViis rluiTJjre was mudo aUmt llio lluio of JarisaiidLu, who, ho wag Uio king of 
Mii^adha hofora deiiomiiiated Kikata. I^fHcavches, voL IJi\paffc 

;Jl Thr Kt»lK do not nKclho Diilk of thidr cotvg. 

§ MnirV Sanskrit texts, \ol. 11, J)uge 3W. 
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It appears therefore that the MAiida«> of whom I am now going to trfsat, wett? 
once located in Magadha, and w'cre stiH there wh<ai Gautama was bom, and it has been 
noticed that the Buddha Gayd 8culpturt» pourtray not Aryan but Turanian or Kol features. 
The priests of Ceylon have a tradition, noticed by Captain Malony, that in Magadha whert^ 
Gautama* was bom, the art of nriting was unknown. Buchanan says that the chief 
people, the Chhros, probably accepted his doctrine, whilst the lower orders, the Kols, 
rejected them, and whilst the Oheros became Aryanised, the Kols adhered to the life of 
freedom and impurity in which they are still found. 

The Kols are according to these legends the earliest settlers in the Gangeti<? valltjy 
that we hear of ; and they had l)een long establislied there and had attained some advance 
in civilization, when they were dislodgtsd, partly by the Savaras of the birds who carriiMl 
their conquests beyond the Ganges and have left us the Kocch trilie that conquered 
Kdmriip and are still lords of Kocch Bihdr, the Edjmahdl Highlanders, the Ordons, and 
the Bhdiyas, as the scattered remnants of the nation they founded. 

Of the great Kol empire we have now no such remnants in the Bihdr Hivision. 
The Chero chiefs, on being expelled from it, fell back into Paldraau, whilst the chief 
seat of the Mdnda race is now the platefiu of Clnitid Kdgpur. 

The people I am now about to describe comprise the Mdnddris or Mdndas of 
Chiltid Tfdgpilr proper, the Bhumij of Maubhum, and the Larka KoLs or Hos of Siug- 
bhdm. These three divisions of the race would give us about 850, 000 souls, thus— 
JVIund^ris ... ... ... ... ... 400,000 

Hos or Larkas ... ... ... ... ... 150 , 00 (> 

Bhumij ... ... ... ... ... ... 300,000 


Totat. ... S.')0,000 


The Cluitid Ndgpdr plateau is so connected with the gi^eat Vindliyan range, that it 
may lie almost considered a part of it. It is, I lielicve, a portion of the country formerly 
known as the groat Handaka forest, and it was also called Jhdrkhand,t the fowKst tract, 
and when the Munddris first appeared in it, was doubtle.ss all covered uith such grand sal 
timber as ive still find in unreclaimed jiarts. It forms the lieart of a tmitory in which 
tlu^ Mdnddris have been settled for ages, !jnd in which other tribes of the aborigines 
of India have found a secure ayaliun, retreating from all sides up the courses of the 
rivers that have their sources on the phiteau. The conquered rac(‘,s ascended and foimd 
rcfugc from the common enemy in an elevated and beautiful region that is itself a 
gjgnatic natural fortress. 

The mean elevation of the plateau thus occupied is upwards of two thousand feet 
above the sea level. In the West, it rises to three thousand six hundred, and to th(> Ea.st 
and South, its Ipwer steppe,' from eight hundred to a thou.sand feet iu elevation, comprises 
a. great portion of the Mdnbhdm and Singbhum Di.stricts. llivci*s flow from it iu all 
(lirfjctions forming grand water-falls as they bound from the upptjr plahsiu to the lower 
levels. The whole is about fowleen thousand square miles in extent. 


* Ajsmiio ItoBCftrelieH, Buchanan HaTnil4>i|, 

+ In tlw lillli Keportot' the Select Cotfii«it<«c it is cMllcd .Ihurkninid, Ohiitca Najifpiir, and Knkcra. The latler h still tlio 
name of one of the PavjianaB. In iho rcix»rt it ia said that it is called Naj^piir 1‘roin its diamond miuea. The Baja has 
in hi« possession a diamond svurth about Ks, the pn»duot of these now fabulous unuos. 
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The central table land, on which the tribes rallied, is adanirably adapted for defence. 
The approaches to it from the North, North-West, East, and Sonth, ^ ejceeedingly pre- 
cipitous, the |)aths winding up defiles which a handful of resolute men coul4 hold against 
hosts of invadors. The highlands in the W estem and South- W estem direction stretch into 
Sirgiija and Jashpfir, uniting with the Vindhyan mountains in a Western direction and 
the Sdtpiira range to the South-West. They divide the waters of the Narbadd andMahd- 
uadi, forming a covered Way by which fresh ,acoe8sions of cognates strengthmied the 
growing colonies of Kols on the * Jhdrkhanda,’ and thus were ibimded the ^ strongholds 
of the ten chiefe” referred to in the Purdnas,, and in Cblonel Wilford*s essays, as the 
Dasarua, or ten forest forts east of the Son.* 

These Jhdrkhaind or Chdtid Ndgpdr oliiofs appear to have maintained those isolated 
and elevated defensive positions thi*oughout the long series of Hindu dynasties, and came 
with an indifferent reputation under the Muhammadan Gorv’^emment, as in the report of 
the ' Select Committee’ it is stated that the Birbhdm Eist-rict was (xmferred by “ Jafar 
Khdn on Asad-ulla Pathdn, to guard against the incursions of the barbarous Hindus of 
Jhdrkhand.” It is curious that they should be called Hindus, l)ut tl«j Muhammadans 
probably regarded as such all who were not of their ow-n faith. Mr. J. Grant, ‘ Chief 
Serishtadar,* writing of them in A. I). 1787, thus speaks of the country and its people. 
“This highland district, including Palamaw, llainghm* and Chutca Nagjmr hath since 
the days of Ptolemy been geographically termed the three ‘ Belhuls’ or cantons in Arabic, 
and from which its modem appellati(»n of Velayt may be a corruption if not derived 
from another root of the same language, modified to express a foreign * dependent 
Govemment.”t 

“ It is also generally described under the name of Kokera, niom commonly called 
Nagpore^ from the diamond mines of that place, as giving most importance to the whole 
country, making i)ari of the same mountainous tract of land barren of every thing, 
except the most precious jewels in the world. Yet, perluij)8, this portion of unfruitful 
countrj’’ might be still more interestingly distiTiguisbed by delineating the character of its 
inhabitants who are imdouhtedly an original savage race, differing extremely in appear- 
ance, religion, languagt?, and manners, from the Hindu Lowlanders of Hindustan.” (Vtli 
Ueport, vol. 1, page 50d). 

From this it would certainly appear tliat Jluirkliand lias, to a coiupamtivcly recent 
period, been regarded by Hindus as out of the pale of Hindustan, occupied, by a jicople 
who differed from them iu religion, in customs, appearance and languagt?. 

I have never found much in Miinda or Bhiimij folklore tliat tlirew light on the 
early history of the race. The fiimilies that rank highest among them have lost suqli 
traditions in the hazy fables which Hindus have invented for them. The lower elas.se8, as 
a rule, declare themselves to he autochthones, and even the chiefs found their claims to he 
of noble hirtli on miracles that took place in the country which they cjall their fatherland ; 
but in a manuscript account of the family of the lltijas of Clidtia Ndgpiir I possess, 
it is stated that the Mdndiris came to Jli^kliand, afterwards called Chutid Ndgpdr, from 
Pipra and PdUgarh, names that occur in tlie Santdl traditions. It is also stated that thci 
Mdndas as well as the Ordons fought with the Lowrik Sumwara, no doubt the Lowrik 

i , 

ReBearcLes, voL XIV, page 38 L Tl»c Son or Soane Ri.v(=‘r. 

t But the three refer to Bihar, l>ngal, and Oriassa; not to PaUlinau, Cbutia Nagpur^ and .Mmgarb. 
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Sowrik of the Orsons, xi'hom I suppose to have been ‘ Sardwaks* or Jains, and were worsted, 
and having to fly from their omi country, they successively occupied Jaipiir, Chitor, 
Simaliya^ Euhidds, and at last found themselves in Jlidrkhand. It is noticeable that th<? 
Euliidds hills are said to have airordcd a n^fuge, or temporai'y resting place, to the 
Kharwdrs, the Kharrids, the Mflnddris and the Oraons, but whilst tlie Muudaris seldom 
speak of Euliidds as a place they are interested in, I have often hcanl them speak of it 
as the place that tlu? Oraons came from. It is not, however, improbable that several tribes 
of aborigines may have ma^le a stand in the llubidjts and Kaimiir Hills at difloi’ent times, 
before they were finally forced back into Ealauiau, Jhdrkhand, and the Vindliyan 
Hills. 

The Mdnddris say they had no Haja when they first took up the countiy, now called 
Chiltid Ndgpdr. They fonned a congeries of small confechmitc shites. Each village 
had its chief also called a Mdnda, literally ‘ a head’ in Sanskrit ; and as a village often 
consisted of one family, the inhabitants were all of Muiida dignity, and hence it boeanie 
a name for the w'hole trilxj. What the original name for the tribe in thefr owm language 
may have been, 1 do not know% but as tbe Muudaris on the i)lateau call themselves Konk 
Pat Mdnda, Konk or Konkpat may liave Iwcn a national (hnioinination. TJiey appear 
to have only one word for ruler, the term ‘ Gumki,’ and they apjdy it to every one in 
authority. In the Mdnbhum District, the w'ortl Munda becomes ‘ Miitu,’ wbieb is also 
Sanskrit, and has the same meaning. x\» these Kols have taken uj) tlie word Munda, the 
Saiihlls have appropriated the tcirm ‘Manjlii,’ and the Bhumij ‘Sirdar.’ The Miinddri 
villages had ea<!h its stall* of ofiicers ,and from the customs that still prevail in most old 
villages, the orgiiniziation that has descendtal from very primitive times, ajjpufus t^) have 
been very complete, 

I must now procieed to give the fable of tbe origin of tbe family of the llaja of 
Chulid Ndgjnir, as it is told in the family annals. We luwe already heard some thing 
of the snake race in connection AvitU the ‘ Kikatas,’ hut the branch of the family estab- 
lished in Chfithi Ndgpiir, wdiether it came from Ivikata, or Avas produced in the country 
to Avhich it gave that name, had its oAvn vemon of the snake story. 

It is well known that llaja danjmiejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, 
compasscd the destruction of tbe whole of the Nag or serpent 
Nu^piir Hajasi race, and ]m‘parcd a ‘ yajnya’, or great imrantation service for the 

imrpose ; tbe total annihilation of the race Avas, however, prevented on the evt^ of its 
aetromplishmeut by the interfevence of Astika ]Muui, and amongst thos(^ that Avere sa\’etl 
AA'^as the great Nag Pundarika. 

In the 30Mth year of the Kaliyug, Pundarika Ndg assAiracd the form of a Brjih- 
num, and repaired to the house of a certain Brdhman of Benan?s, to perfect liimscdf 
in a knoAvledge of the sacred books. The learned ii:.struetor became so jileased with bis 
pupil, that he ga\'e bun to W'ife his only <duld, the btniutiful PdrAuti ; but though Pundarika 
had the poAA'cr to assiunc at plesisuic any form, in the same AA^ay that our vulgar deA'il 
tmniiot get rid of his cloven fw)t and some say his tail, tlu! Ndg could not divest himself 
of his doAihle tongue or his foul hreath, and as it was of vital importance that his wife 
should not discover his real (fl^mucter, he always slept AA-ith his b;utk to her. IIoAvew^r 
one day, or night I should say, slic managed to get round lu)ti, and found out hi.s 
unpleasant peculiarities, and she intoiTOgated him sharply as to the meaning of liis being 
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thus different from the mortals of her acquaintance, and to divert her attention, he 
proposed they should make together a pilgrimage to riiii (Jaganndth). To this she gave 
her assent, and delighted at the prospect of /visiting that fasiiionahle watering place, she 
forgot the unpleasant peculiarities of her husband, and cheerfully accomplished the 
pilgiiinage. They returned through Jharkhand in which the Mundas and Orsons were 
both then established, but on reaching the liill of Sdti/miha, the time arrived for her 
being delivertjd of her first child, and when the pains seized her, she remembered the 
forked tongue and jigain eagerly sought for explanation. 

There is even at the present <ky a current belief that a woman’s curiosity at such 
moments must at all risks l)e gratified, and though the result, of the amiounecment would 

the immediate s<*paration of the immortal Puiidarika and his mortal wife, he felt 
himself hound to indtdge her wisltes, a,n,d after diselasiug to her wondering cars his 
marvellous histoiy, he plunged into a pool and disappeared from her sight. 

IMrvati was now iueonsolable at the catastrophe she had brought about by her 
insatiable curiosity. In the midst of her grief and remoi'se her child was Iwm, hut 
inst(ml of i-ojoieiug at its birth, she preiiared for herself a funeral pyre and became 
a ‘ Sati.’ 

At this junct ure a Sdkadu'fpa BnUiimin appears on the scene hearing an image the 
idol of the sun. He slak<;d his thirst at the pool, and nhen about to proceed on bis 
journey, found be eoiUd not lift the idol that he lu«l hitherto carried without difficulty, 
and whilst pond(?riug on this, his eyes fill on a child lying sheltered and guarded by a 
great hooded snake. This was Piindarika in his proper form profiH*ting his (;hild. Ad- 
dressing tlie Bnihman, he narrah'd his own historj^ and foretold that the cliild would 
T>e(!ome th(j Eaja of the twnuitiy to b(5 ctilled Nugpdv, that the Bnlbman was to k? his 
Puroliit and the idol his tutelary deity. The boy, be said, was to be called Phani-Mukuta 
lldya, that is, ‘the snake croAraed,’ and promising on his own part to ndurn when 
his presence was necessary, he (ronfided the child to the Bnikman, and again plunged 
into the pool and disappeared.* It is in commemoration of this event that the Baja 
aiid cliief memlxu's of the Nagbangsi family always Avear turbans, so arranged as to 
make the head dress resemble a serpent coiled round the lieatl Avith its h(>ad pro- 
tmding over the wearer’s hroAv. ’J'hc setil of th(5 Maharaja and arms of the family 
shoAv as a crest a enhra with a human face under its expanded hood, surrounded bv ail 
the insignia of royalty. 

Near Sdtiamba dwelt Madura aa Iio was Raja, or Manki, of one of the Parhda.f To 
his house the BMliman ropfined with the infant, and the Manki aaus ea.sily induct'd to takf; 
charge of the foundling and bring it up as his OAvn cliild. He had a son of the same age, 
and wlicn Ijotli the boys Avere tAvelve years old, Madmn convened the Pai-ha chiefs, andi it 
is said, the neighbouring Rajas, the Raja of Sirgdja and the Hitya Raja, that is, the 
Raja of Patkfim who claims de.soeut from Vikra Maditya, and it Ai'^as then agreed tliat 
Phani-Mukuta Raya should be proclaimed Raja of Chutid Nugpdr. 

The Onions had at this time established themseh-es in the North-Western part of 
the jilateau and were present at Phani-Mukuta Raya’s inauguration as Raja. The next 


* According to tliefnnuly annals, this occnrrfMl A. I). 104. 
t And was also a clxiot* of influtmeo in the coufedomey. 
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event recorded is the marriage of tlie Snake llaja ndth a daugliter of the Sikharldn'nn 
Baja, that is of the ancestor of the present Baja of Pachet. There was an awkw-ard 
lutoh when the Pachet BKlhmans asked for Pham'-Mnkuta’s pedijarcc, horoscope^ and 
renord of his birth, and the match wouM not have taken place, if Pundarika had not 
appeawMi and proved to the satisfatJtion of the amhassiidors from 8ikhar])hdm tluit tJie 
marriage proposed would he no misalliance. It is cspcHdally montioned that the Mdndas 
and Oi'dons all got drunk at the wedding and luul a iiglit. 

The “ snake cronmed” was acknowlwlged hy all the Parhsl chiefs on the central 
plateau of Chiltid Ndgpur proper, hut the inhahitanl-s of the lower sh'ppe would have 
nothing to do with him. They, howev'er, followed tho load of the highland chiefs and 
ehH'.ted Kajas of their own, all miraculously nurtured foundlings, and all through thcii- 
representatives now claiming to bo Bdjputs. Thus have originated the Chiefs of wliat 
are called the five parganas of tlui Lohardagga District and most of the Manidnim 
zamindars. I only know one of them who has the sense to acknowledge his Mihuldri 
descent, hut the conclusion that they arc all of that nuse, is forced on us by their position, 
the.ir fables of oi*igin, mid the fact tlmt they all intermany. Some have indeed made 
other alliances with goodUindu families, and ow'c to this an improved personal appearance 
iu the })rescnt generation. 1 do not, however, supposi' that all the Mdnhhnm zamlndflrs 
are Kols. Somii few are Si'ulras, some are Bsigdis, and the zamindars of tiu* Northern 
Jungle mahals are all Bhuiyas. 

Tl\e place pointed out as llic setme of the birth of the first Ndg Baja is Pithauria, 
a considerable market town on tho Northern face of the plateau overlooking the valley 
of the Damiidar in Pargana Sdtidmha. Many Milndaris regard this part of the* country 
as the cra<Ue! of tlic race, hut it is not at present most densely populated hy peopk of 
that tribe. The representativ(}s of the Madura ol‘ the tradition arc still to he found 
tenaciously clinging to the ancestral site and the graves of their forefathci’s, and, though 
sijuplc jicasants, enjoying censiderahle inlluence. which they sustain hy performing at 
tlu? proper seasons the festivals that commemorate their former power. At all places 
in the Province of Chdtid Nagiufir that are, or have been, the head quarters of the 
sovereign or chief, a festival is annually solomnized in his honour called the * Ind-parab.’ 
Amidst great rejoicings an enormous umbrella, attached to tho end of a mast some forty 
feet iu length, is raised, like a maypole hy the united fiirce of all ilio people that can be 
collected. At Sutiamba to the present day, two of thesi? poles are annually set up, 
one in honour of Madura, tho other to the Ndgbangsi Baja, and the latter must not be 
moved from the ground till Madura’s umbrella is well aloft. 

In support of the. antiquity of the Naghtingsis of Chdtid Ndgpdr there i.s collateral 
evidonee in the annals* of the Ivharonda dependencies of the Central Provinces. Jag- 
gamidth Deo, the last member of the Gaogahangsi families W’ho reigned there, finding 
himself without heirs, scut to Chut’d Ndgpitr for a Ndgbangsi who foimdod the present 
dynasty of Kharondu, 860 years ago. 

The hoy selected was a brother of the Satranjigarh chief. This was a collateral 
branch holding a maintemuice grant, and it can Imj shown that many generations of 
Ndgbangsi llajas had passed a^yay before this hraueh of the family took root. 


^ Si.4cctiou8, Kccorde, Goverumeut of India, So. 30, Uoport by Colonol Elliot. 
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Unfortunately as those Eajas became great potitotates amtm^ they 

grew to despise the impure Kols, “their subjects, and as the lattw were not mclined to 
subniit (|uictly to degradation tmd were not unmindful of what the Kdgbaagsia owed 
thimi, they I'cvolted against such ingratitude, and the Itajas found it necessary to 
sock extraneous aid to control them. h\)reignei*s were gradually introduced to whom 
lands wore assigned for mililary services, who assisted or supported the Bs^a in 
the innovations he wished to introduce, and Brahmans were encouraged by grants of 
t illages to settle in the ooimtiy and to aid in civilizing it after their fashion. Their 
attempts at proselytising were not unsuccessful amongst the Mdnddris. Tlie chief 
men of that tribe were hy degrees induced to see something very honorific and de- 
sirable in tlie distinction (5onferrcd by the ‘ poita,’ the thread indicating that the wearer 
is a Bnibnian or a Eajput, and without altogether jilting their anci(;nt sylvan deities, they 
commenced payirjg their addressees to the new order of gods and goddesses that the 
Bnllimans and their now Brilliman-riddcn llajas Avere endeavoring to bring into fashion, 
but the change did not extend to the masses generally. They saw th(i encroMdi- 
ments on their rights and liberties that Avere threatened, and preferred the freedom of 
action and lic<*jise they Imd hitherto enjoj^ed. The Avhole body of Ordons held steadily 
to this vicAr, and thus while most of the chiefs in Ndgpilr and Mdnhhum adoptetl 
Bruhuuinicai ideas, the Ordons and bulk of the Mimddris remained in their j)ristiiie state, 
and though iulennarriago hetAv<?on the tAVo peojdtw was not allowed, they othCTAAist? 
harmoniously amalgamated as one nation. 

The system of gov(‘mment that obtainetl among the Mdndas and Or/ions of Chdti»» 
Nag{>ur 'before their policy Avas disturbed hy the couA’cmon of their chief may still l)o 
discerned in their existing orgAiiization. Tliis country was diAuded into groups of twelve 
or more villages, called ‘Parhds,’ each under a hejuiman, who Avas generally called the 
‘Munda,’ and though not recognized hy the authorities in the ixditical divisions of the 
present tiine, the people still acknowledge the ‘ Parbd’ jurisdiction, and questions 
aifecting tlveir social relations are still adjusted in ‘ ParM’ conclave.* Each village had 
besides its establishment of hereditaiy public servants, and these still exist. The principal 
of these are the represtmtatives of the most iiifiucntial of the patriarchs. They originally 
fonned the colony, and each is literally a pillar of the little state called ‘ Khiint.* The 
hoful of one of these Klnints or families is the chief or Munda, of another the Pahn, or 
pri(?st, and tlan’c is sonuitimes a third called ‘Mdhato,’ the Mdnda’s deputy. 

The hcadnnm luad no superior rights in tlie lands cultivated by other Aullagers, they 
were not landlords but chii'ls, and they and the people acknoAvledging them held the soil 
they culthated in virtue of their being the heirs of those Avho fia-st utilized it, and 
Avlien it became neeessarj’^ to distinguish such men from cultivators of inferior titje, 
the former Avere called ‘ Bhiiinhars,’ breakers of the soil. 

This is not, perhaps, the only country u'heixj wo find in the cultiAators the actual 
des(^ondants of a primitive people Avho first brought the land imder cultivation, bat I do 
not knoAv where else to look for a people who having lived under different forms of 
goAanmumt yet link themselves with a remote antiquity by the continuous and not 
nnsuecc'ssful struggle they liave maintained to preserve inv their integrity their prescriiJ- 

^ 111 tlio Kolh/jB ol vSin^blitiru, tbe ParliH, or a#* it is then* called the PirJii. itt uow rally maintaiiiad; but thore 

and ill Rome parte ot’ Cluitid Nagjitir proper tho head of a Parli4 w called a Mauki. 
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Mvo Against infringement at these the Kola have in all ages pretested and somc- 
tianes fought, and though in numerous ihstanoos the force of ciwjurastanc^ has hopelessly 
transferred the proprietary right from the aborigines to the ssamind^r or his assign, many 
thousands have snooeeded in retaining what has come down through their family from 
pre*historic times to a period |vhen, under a law recently pjvssed by tlie Bengal Govern- 
ment, these rights are htnag defined and registered, and they may look forward to their 
being transmitted in their integrity to their remotest posterity. 

When the Mdnddris and Ordons submitted to a llaja, and all %vope required to con- 
tribute to his maintenance, the people in each village were divided into two classes. 
The more privileged who retained the designation ‘ Bhdinluir,’ had to give honorarv 
attendance and constituted the militia of the state. The remainder supplied food and rai- 
mout, and these obligations were eventually commuted to money payment or rent, and the 
lands cultivatiHl by this class were called ‘ Eajhas,’ or ront-imying, in coutrailistnujtiori 
to the ‘Bhuinlidri’ wliich was no doubt originally rent-free. At a later period, the 
Baja was allowed to hold in ench village a proportion of land called Manjihas, which was 
cultivated for his sole iKinefit ; and the persons who cultivated this land for him or his 
assigns had lands allotted to them, subject to no other service and no rent, called ‘bdth 
kh eta.’ Besides the above, there were lands set apart for iiie expenses periodically incurred 
in the propitiation of the miiional aCiid local deities, and the Eols thus provided against 
tlu^ dan,g(!r8 that threatened theii- gods from the impending changes of belief. The 
produce of the lands lias never, that I am aware of, been appropruitcd to the service of 
the Hindu divinities, though the people contribute something yearly towards the public 
worship of ‘ Kali ’ inaugurattri by tlie zamindiirs ; if, however, the villages all to 
adopt a new religion, they would doubtless assciri their right to devote the assets of what 
may be called their church lauds to the service of the newly adopted frith. 

The circumstances under which the Baja’s ancestor rose to power precludes his 
making any division of the ‘ liaj.’ It wniiaius to this day an undivided estate, and the 
succession to it is reguhited by local custom of primogeniture acknowledged uudor Begu- 
frtion X of 1800 ; but as the families increased, , the younger members or collatt?ral 
branches were supported by maintenance grants, which lapse to the parent estate on 
failure of lij^irs male to grantee. Those wert^ among the earliest of tlie alienations 
which changed so greatly the relations between the chief and his people ; the latter had 
agreed to serve and support him, but they were now conipeUed to serve and support his 
assigns, and soon the assigns included not only relations but the Brahmans and mercena- 
ries who received grants for religious or militaiy services, and lastly foreign (all people 
not Ixdonging to tin? province W'ere so considered) farmers to whom leases of villages 
were given in supcrcession of the Kol headtmm. 

Chdtiii Niigpdr, as part of Bilwir, was ceded to the British Government in A. B. 1765 
but the earliest arrang<nnont with the Baja of which I find any recoi-d occurred in 

• It 18 recordod in tbc Akbatmimah that about the rear OSl}) A. H. (lfiS5 A. D.l, Miidini Hin^b, Zuruiudiir ol' 
Kokroh, i. c.. ChutiA N^pdr, was forced to eubniit to Sbabbai; Khdu, one of Akbar’a Uoueral«, and a few yews afterwards 
or in 1691. Madhu Singb and Lakhmi Bil of Kokrah i»erv«Hl witli Iho Kinperovn army under Jhiu Singh in «9k-tiiig 
the conquest of briwe. Aceording to the local ebronkdo Madbd’Singli, or as bo i» there called Madbukar ShAh wiw the iSnl 
of the NAgbongii lino of llqjaa ; but it im^rtcorded in the name liisUwy that the list Ibya Bairi Sal first suluuitted to Delhi, 
and bis smwssor Pnynn SAl failing to pay the tribni* ogreed upon, was attacked by Ibruhiui Khan, taken prisoner, and 
curried to Delhi. This event is noted in the Memoirs of Job&ngfr, ond took place in Itilo A. D. 

■2 s 
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A. D. 1772, when it is stated tlmt the chief appeared before Gaptaam Oamac eojoMnandmg 
a force in Talamau, and after exchan^^e of tiwbans* with the Company’s representative, duly 
acknowh^dged himself a vassal of that great power, gave as tribute Ils. 3,000 and agreed 
to do service against the Mahrnttas. The oldest settlement deed is dated 1179 T’asli, by 
wJiich ilaja Bripiulth Sahi of Khi'ikhra, IS'dgpdr, agreed to pay 12,000 ruptjes, viz., mdl 

or rent 6,000 rupees, nazrdnah or tribute, 6,000. For some years 
the Ilaja was allowed to administer the territory as 
the chief of a tributary mahdl, but in 1816 or 1817, it was found 
necessary to deprive him of magisterial powers ; the estate was placed undca.* the Magis< 
trate of Rtimgarh, who held Com*t altematfdy at ShcrgliAti and Chatra. Natives of 
Bihdr who w( 3 rc considered foreigners in Chutid Ndgpiir w'cre sent into the country as 
Police officers, and occasionally theKa/.ir of the lldmgarh Magistrate’s Court was deputed 
with extraordinary powders to insjjcct and report on the administration. 

Up to A. I). 1831, when the most serious revolt of the ICols of Chdtid Nagpdr 
occurred, tlu>r(3 can Ik? no doubt that the changes of government wliich had taken place 
were not beneficial to them. They were neglected by tlieir new masters, oppressed by 
aliens and deprived of th(? moans they hail formerly possessed of obtaining redress thi’ough 
their own chief. The Kaja, by no means satisfied at his own loss of dignity and 
authority, gave but surly answers to complainants who came before him. The Darogabs 
(Native Police officers), the higliest r(3siderit officials under the British Government, 
declared it nils not competent to thinri to decide on the grievances that then most huiussed 
the Kols ; these were complaints, that they had been dispossessed by foreigners, Muham- 
madans, Sikhs, and others, w'ho had olttaiued from the sub-proprietors farms of the Kol 
villages over the heads of the Kol headman ; but it ofkm happened tliat the unfortunate 
Kol who with difficulty made his way to tlie far off station found the tables turned on him 
when he got there. A host of witnesses in the pay of the opposite piirty wi^re already 
there prepared to prove “ tliat he had not only no rightvS iu the hiud, but was a tmhulent 
rebel besides.” 

Ma,jor lloughsodge, the first Political Agent for the South-Western Prontior, notices 
a ease of tliis kind that oc-cuiTed in A, I). 1811. Some dlstiirhanees had broken out in 
'ramili’h, and troops were sent there, but the officfcr in commmid reported that they arose 
entirely from the oppression practised by the Tamsirh Ilaja on one of Ids vassals named 
Ilaghundtli Singh, and on this tliij officer wjis allowed to enter into negotiation with the 
malcontents, who hoping for redress returned to their allegiance. In this hope Ilaghu- 
nsith Singh went to the court then sitting at Cliatra.t “ Tlie evidence kept in readiness 
against him by the l\imarh /.amiiidar caii.scd his committal to the Court of Circuit, and the 
result was bis condemnation to transportation or imprisonment for life.” 

For years after this event, Tamdrh continued in a disorgani7.od state, and in 1820, 
serious disturbances broke out, and two KoLs, lludu and Kunfcu, 
three hundred followers fur a long time defied the 

In to Ibis fxclmnge of Lurbarw, tlio family aimali? tA?ll a strunj^B tale. In the K^jn’e turban wave aonic very 

valuiibli* dianioiuls, wbiub it iusinuatM Imd excited tlie cupidity of Captain Caniiu?. Tho proposal for the exctiange oinanated^ 
it is said. IVoin him. He doelareJ it was tbo Enf^lish motJiod of swearing eternal fW^tidsliip, but the Captain had no diamontlK 
in bis Jioad drg.srt, and tbp Ilaja ovidf’ntly (roneliidod that bo Imd boon rather ^done ’ by the Company's Officer, 
t lioitor from Maj<»r Uoin^bsedp^ to the Magistrato of Bdmgarh, 
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authorities, and were not reduced till military operations on an extensive scale were 
undertaken against them. 

Ihe Kol insurrection of 1831, though no douht only the bursting forth of a fire that. 

Ipsunwtioii, 1831.32. smouldoring, was fanned into flame by tlie following 

little episode • 

The brother of the Mahdriiija and holder of one of the maintenance ginnts which 
oomprised Sonpiir, a pargana in the Southern portion of the estate, gave farms of some 
of the villages over the hetwls of the Mankis and Mundas to certain Muhammadans, Sildis, 
and others wlio lijwl sought and obtained his favor. Twelve villages that, had Indonged to 
Singrai IMdnki were thus given to the Sikhs, and not only w^as the Mfmki dispossessed, 
but two of his sisters were seduced or ravished by these luited foreigners. A similar com- 
plaint w^as made against the Muliamniadan farmers. One of them had acted very oppres- 
sively towards a Miinda of Bandg^n in Singhlnim and, it was said, luid ahdmjted and 
dishonored the Miinda’s wife. These men and some other MAiikis of Sonptir w'ho were 
(•qually dissatisfied invited all the Kols of Sonpiir, Tann'irh, and Barulgdon, to assemble at 
the village of Lankah in TaraMi. The mc'cting took place and the conveners addressed 
the assemblage. “The Pathans and the Singhs (Siklis),” they said, “have dishonortri us; 

' the Kunwar Harndth Singh lias forcibly deprived us of our villages, which he lias given to 
the Singhs. Our lives are no longer 6f value. Wc are all brethren, let us act together,” 

It ■ was agre(*d tlait the wrongs inflicted on them could no longer be tolerated. They 
w'ould at once “ commence* to bum, plunder, murder, and eat.” 

This was no vain threat. A few days after the meeting, on the 11th December, 1831, ar 
raid was made on the village of Kamrang held in farm by a Muhannmid Ali •loiik, and 
two hundx’ed bead of (jattle carried off. On the 20th December, a number of villages 
bordering on Singbhum held in fami by II.ari Singh and Diyal Singh, Sikhs, wtw 
jdundered and burned by a body of 700 Kols under Siirga, the aggiaewed Munda of 
Singbhum, Singrai Marikl, and others, and one of the Sikhs was wonndtid. These 
villages formed part of the eshite from which Singrai had been lyocted. On the 2yth 
Dw/Cmber, stweral villages held in farm by Kali Kh/in and Saifullah Khan w'cre plundered 
and burned, and one of the Khdn’s men w^as thrown into the fire. On the 2nd January, 
1832, Kamrang w’as again attacked, and next day they sacked Jafar All’s villagts and 
murdered him and ten of his people including Ihe unfortunate Kol female whom he liad 
seduced. The Kd/iir of the Sluu'ghdti court now appeareil on the scene, and scut to the 
Kols to say tliat if they xvould desist from disturbing the peace of the coimtry, their 
lands would be restored to them. They repliwl, they w\)uld attend to no orders but those 
tluit emanated from the Maluirdja of Cluitia Nagpur ; that they would not leave a single 
foreign farmer alive ; they would destixiy every village in Sonpiir Pargana, even Goviiidpiir 
where Hamath Sabi resided, and then they xvould wash their weapons in tlie river Kiiro 
that flows by his house ! 

In the meantime the arrorvst of war wore being circulated through the country like 
the fiery cross, and by the middle of January the Mumldrk and Onions liad all entered 


* Deposition of Siii^mi MAiiltK 

t An arrow parsed from village tcP’Wllage i« the «umm«)us to arm, ami Bent to any one in authuriiy it ia an open deelnra- 
tiou of war. The llos of the Bhor Pit in Singbhuni thu« avowed their iateiitiou to espouse tho cause of the dethrouod 
Iltya of Porah4i in and mummouod their brethren# 
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with zeal into the spirit of the insurrection. The countrj’^ appears to hiyie been entirely 
unprepared lor such an event, troop there were none, the police stations were generally 
abandoned, und even tho hei'editary saniindilrs, connections of the Baja’s, sought safety 
iu flifflit. In every prgana the vilhiges in which ‘ Sads’ (Hindus) resided were 
destroyed, and all ‘ I)ikos* (foreigners) who fell into the h;mds of the insurg^tsl were 
murdered. The subordinate* Bajas of llahe, Biindu, Tainarh, Baiwa, though neither 
8ads nor Hikes, narrowly escaped with their lives, when those places were all sacked and 
destroyed. 

With the exception of the fonje from Singbhum that came to the aid of the 
insurgents and were the most formidable division of the rebel army, it does not appear 
that the Kols in their work of desti*uction moved far from their own homesteads> as the 
‘ Sad’ portion of each village was plundered mid burned by the Kols of that or neigh- 
bouring vilhiges. The murders were most numerous in the Hoisa and ICordmbe Par- 
gauas, iLs the ‘ Sads’ there witc unprepai'ed for the attack, and none were spared that 
fell into the bands of the insurgents. 

Ti’oops to put dowm the insurrection w't?re of ooiu*8e btdng collected from different 
points and w^ero gradually being concentrated in the distnrb(*d district; but before military 
operations could be undertaken, tbe insurgents had done all that they had threatened to 
do and might, though it is not again mentioned, liave washed tlieir wcajKins in the KAro 
and retirffd. Captain (tho late Sir Thomas) Wilkinson reached Pithanria, w-hich as I lia.ve 
ah’cady stated is on the brink of the nortlw^m liuM? of tlie plateau, alwut the middle of 
.1 armary, and the work of incendiarism wns then in full hlaKc, 

Captoln Wilkinson wus without sufficient force to penetmte far into the distiu*l)ed 
districts, hut he lost no time in compelling the vilhiges neiu* Pitliauria to submit. This 
was not done without lighting, and, indeed, the insurgents on more than one occasion 
threatened his position, advancing against it with a force estimated at aliout 8,000 fighting 
men, but they appar to have been oa.sily repulsed. The inhabitants of the large village 
of !Nagii between llunelii and IMlbauria bad been particularly active in the work of 
destruction, and had avow'cd then determination to fight to the last ; but an expedition 
w^as sent specially against them with the unequivocal instructions “attack, slay and 
destroy,” and to- such onlcrs energetically isamed out, the Jsagrl heroes speedily 
succumbed. This is a very primitive Ordon village wliieh up to the presrmt time retains 
Jill the old institutions ; the Iwichclors hall W'ilh the banner's, yak’s tails, trumpets, and 
drams, &c., and the dancing arena in front wffiere often songs are sung tliat remind the 
young men how their fathers ‘went out’ in 1832. Q’he subjugation of Nagri was 
tbllow'ed by tlie submission of most of the northern villages, but the Onions of 
the w'cst and Mrindaris of tho centre and the south show’ed no inclination to lay down 
their arms, and the itisurroction now spread into PaJdroau wdicro it was taken up by 
the Kharwdrs, merely it would seem for the love of tbe thing. It grew serious, however, 
and a squadron of cavalry making its way to ChiHid Ndgpiir through tliat pargana 
found itself so hotly opposed in one of the hill passes, that the officer in command 
d«?<?med it nec-essary to nuike a retrogafle movement and await reinforcements. 


** LmI Jitniith Sabi of Giiijo find Kapiln&lh of Salgfi are prowinently noticed a« bonomble They held to 

tlieir villagea, and repulsed several attacks made on theim , 
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Not till the middle of Fehnmiy wesre the troops in a position to operate on a scale 
adequate to the occaision. Then threo eoliunns were formed to start simultaneously from 
three points* in the northern part of the plateau, and sweep the country in parallel lines 
as they moved from north to south. 

The right and (XJntre columns met with little opposition, the heads of villages sub- 
mitting as they a<ivanced, but the left column when they reached Sonpdr found that 
tlie Kols had abandontsd their villages, and with their flocks and herds and families had 
taken refuge in the hills. In attomyrting to dislodge them, the troops, especially a 
detachment of the 3rd Light Cavalry, suffered some loss. The columns, however, were 
now concentrated in the south. Bindrai Mdnki, Singrai’s brother, and Sdrga, the heroes 
of the episode, held out to the last, but on the 19th March, 1832, the.se lejnlers came into 
camp and surrendered to the Commissioner, the remaining sirdars all then tendered 
their submission, and the insurrection w^as at an end. 

Great change.s in the administration followed this insurrection. The disturbed 
districts and jungle mahals with the dependent tributary mahd.]s were organized, as a' 
non-regulation province under the name of the South- W estem Frontier Agency ; 
the system of zamindAri police, under whicli authority was restored to the chiefs to 


whom the jieoplc had been accaistometl to look for its exercise, was established in 
Cliutid Ndgpur ; the border Mdnkis whose dispossession from their tenures was tin; 
main cause of the insurrection, Mwe reinstated, and the zaminddi’s w^ertis deprived of the 
yjower of ousting them without the orders of the FiUropean oiIi(;er now placed at the; 
head of the district. They obtained title deeds constituting them ghdtwdls, or guardians 
of the passes, and officers of police, and that yiositiou they still hold. 

The insurrection of Chutid Ndgpdr and Paldmau was speedily followed by 
dist urhancevS in the southern portion of the Mdnhhdm District in 
The nhumij. wluch tlio Blulmij Kols were the chief actors. 

Near the boundary of Chiitiil Ndgpur, the term Bhdmij as ap])Hed to this class is 
sc'ldom used. The Kols who form the bulk of the y)oj)ulation will themselves Muudas 
or, as the name is usually yaonounced in Mdnbhdm, Muras. The title Bhdmij, ‘the 
children of the soil,’ is given to the members of the tribe settled further cast ; but, 
generally, if aske-d to w'hat class or caste they belong, they say ‘ Sirdar.’ In Dhalbhdm 
the Bhdmij call themselves, and arc called by the Singblulm Kols, ‘Matkum.’ 

TliQ^Bbdmij are, tlb doubt, the original inhabitants of Dhalbhdm, BaT6.hbhdm, 
Patkdm, Bilgmiindi, and still form the bulk of the population in 
those and adjoining estates. They may be described roughly as 
being chiefly located in the country betwtjen the Kasai and Subarnarekhd rivers, llioy 
had formerly hirge settlements to the north of the former river, but they were dislodged 
by Arydns, who as .Uindus of the Kdrmi caste now occupy their old village sites. The 
Bhdmij have no traditions of their own origin, generally asserting that they were 
{iroduced where they are found ; hut some wlio dwell in the vicinity of old Jain templm 
declare that tiie founders of the temples precedtid them ; though they can tell us nothing 
of those founders, nor of the arohitects of the rained and deserted Hindu temples 
existing as additional marks of*a prior occupation of the country by a more civilized 
jH'ople. 


ij eojcmphioal diistribut »ou. 


• Tiko, Ohurift, Piihauria. 
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1 liavc elsewhere* noted that these Bhdmij were probably the ‘ Vajra Bhdmi ’ 
(the tomhle indigenes) who are described as abusing, beating, shooting arrows at, and 
baiting with dogs, the great Saint Vira, the twenty-fourth Jina or Tirtliankara of the 
Jains, an account of whom will be foimd in A^olurae IX of the Asiatic Besearches. 

The Bhdmij of the Jungle Mahals were once, under the nick-name ‘ Chu&r,* the 
terror of the surrounding districts, and their various outbreaks 
were called * Chudri's.’ ' On several occasions since they cam*! 
under the British rule, they have shown how readily a Chutlri may be improvisecl on very 
slight provocation. I do not know that oh any occasion they rose like the Mdnd^Lris 
simply to redress their own wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a turbulent chief 
ambitious of obtaining power to wliich according to the courts of law he w'as not entitled, 
and it was sometimes to oppose the Government in a policy that they did not approve, 
though they may have had very little personal interest in the matter. 

Thus ill the year A. D. 1798, wlien the Pachet estate was sold for arrears of revenue 


I^tTcnf 


they ro8<5 and violently disturbed the peace of tlie countiy till the 
sale was cancelled. After hostiUties had continued for some time. 


ill rejdy to a very pacific message sent to them by the officer commanding the force, they 
asked if the Government were going to sell any more estates ? 1 do not think that the 
settlement of any one of the Bhdmij J unglc Mahdls was effected without a fight. In 
Dhalbhdni the Baja resisted the intcrforence of the British power, and the Government 
set up a rival, but after various failures to establish his authority, they set him aside and 
madcj terms with the rebel. In Barahhhdm, there was at one time a disputed succession. 
The wiUrts dcicidcd that the eldest bom of Baja Vivikd Nardin, tJiough the son of tin* 


se(!ond wife, should succeed in jxroferenee to the son of the first wile, the Pdt liiini. Tin 


Bhumij did not approve of tlio dwision, jmd it was found neet!ssary to 


s(‘nd a military 


fon’-e. to csirry it out. This was the origin of the last disturbance known as Gangu NainiiTi’s 


rebellion, which broke out in 1832.t 


Laklimaii, the son of the P^t Biini alluded to above, continuing to oppose his lw)<her, 
was arrested, and died in jail leaving a son Gaugd Narain. 

On the death of llaja Baghun^th Singh, he also was suece<‘ded by the son of his 
s(M 5 f)nd Ildni, who wns declared by the Sudder Court to h(i heir in opposition to a claim 
again set up by Mddhab Singh, the younger son, but the son of the Put Bdni ; but failing 
in his suit, MAdliab Singh resigned himself to his fate anil was consoled by being 
appointed diwiin, or prime minister, to liis brother. In this enpaeity he made himself 
thoroughly unpopular, more es])ecially by becoming an usurious niouey-leuder and 
extortionate grain -dealer, and soon Ganga ^’ ariih foimd that in op}K).sing a man so 
detested, a majority of tlie people would side with him. Accordingly in the month of 
Api-il 1832, he, at the head of a large force of ghdtwdls, made an attack on Mddhab 
Siugh and slew him. This foul crime w'as oommitted with great delihemtion, cunning, and 
<*ruelty. Madhah was soizcil and carried oft’ to the hills to be sacrificed. Gongd Nardiu 
himself first smote him with his battle axe, then each Sirddr GMtwal was compelled 


* .Journab Adiatk'. Society, lieujfal, lor p. 18(5, NoU* on MfUibluini. 

t Decifciioiis ol’ tlio law courts in aucccHsion cumoh have on otbor occHsionH beipi the cause ol* (liflturbftnce.ti in the Juni^lo arni 
Tributary Malials. The Inst albiir of the kind was in 1868, when the Hill Hhuiyas of Kcoiijhar rovoltod aj^uinist Uieir present 
ebiof on tbe j^nouiui tbat he wan not of pure blood or born in lawful wedlock. In determining what the local custoin is in 
such cases, the views of I lie people should always be ascertained. 
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to discharge tm arrow at him, and thus all the leading Ghdtwals became imjilicatod 
in tlie plot. A system of plundering was then commenced, which soon drew to his standard 
all the * ohu4rs,’ that is all the Bhdmij of Bar^ihbhdm and ‘adjoining estates. He attacked 
Barahbas^r where the Baja lived, burned the MunsitFs (Native Civil Judge) outcherry 
and the police station from which the police had lied, but three unfortunate peons 
(runners) of tlie Munsiff s Court were caught and killed. 

The officials and police fell back on Bardwin, and for some time Gatigii Narain had 
the country at his mercy ; and he sacked every place worth plundering ; but in November 
following a force was collected, consisting oT three regiments of Native Infantry and 
eight guiis, and military operations against the insurgents commenced. They were soon 
driven to take refuge in the hills, but being pressed there also, Ganga Narain lied into 
Singhhitm .and endeavoured to enlist in his favor the reputed invincible and irrepres- 
silde Larkds ; they were just then at issue with oue of the cliicfs who claimed supre- 
mjujy over a portion of them, the Thakur of Kliarsawan, and though they were not un- 
willing to join in the row, they wished before they committtwl themselves to Ganira 
Narain’s leadership to test his capacity to lead. They, therefore, demanded that lie 
should, in the first place, make an attack on the fort of the Thdkur of Kharsdwan. In 
complying with tliis request ho was killefi, and tlie Thakur luul the pleasure of sending 
liis head to Captain Wilkinson, with a letter quite in the style of Falstaff when .‘ift(;r the 
battle nejir Shrewsbury, he said, “ there is Percy. If your father will do mo any lionoi- 
so ; if not, let him kill the next Percy liimself. I look to be either Earl or Duki*, 
I can assure you.” 

1 have not bi'cn able to dis(!over that the Bluimij possess any indejanident traditions 
^ of migrations. Those who live in proximity to Chuti»i 

Ndgjnir rixtogniso no distinction between themselves and the 
Miindas. They intermany and associate and coalesce in all matters indicating identity 
of race, for, though it may he said that they are not much troubled with caste prejudices, 
there is no portion of the old Indian population which is quite frtx; from it. The Bhdmij 
further oast have boc/omi^ too llinduized to acknowledge the relatiouship. The J)hal- 
bhuitt Bhdmij consider themselves autochthones, and will not admit that they are in any 
way connected witli the Mundas, Hos, or San tills. It is pretty certain that tln^ 
namindars of all these estates are of the same race as their people, thougli the only man 
among them whom I found sensible enough to acknowledge this, was the Baja of 
Bagmdndi ; the others all call themselves Ksliatryas or ltdjpdts, but they are not ac- 
knowledged as such by any true scion of the illustrious stock. In claiming to be 
Bdjpdts they do not attempt to connect themselves with any of the recognized families 
of the tribe, but each family has its own special legtmd of miraculous production. 

The family legend of the Baja of BanUihhdin may be given as a speciinim of tlus’r 
skill in making pedigrees. 

“ Nath Varaha and Kdsvaraha, two brothers, quarrcdled with their father, the Baja 
of Virat, and settled in the court of Vikramaditya. (This lias some (^ontiCKdion with the 
tradition of the adjoining estate Pdtkdm, the Raja of which claims descent from Vikra- 
of tlie Barihbhdm miwlityij,) Kds thc youugtn- was sawn into two pieces, and with 
fem'b- his blood Vikram gave a ‘ tikiV* to the eldest and a jiair of 

* Mark on tbp fui-chpad* 
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mml)rellas, and told him that all the country he could ride round in a day and night 
should be his. Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of eight * yojanaa,’ 
whatever tliat may be, within the time sp^ifled, and a precious stiff line of ootmtry he 
took in riding round what is now Barulibhdm, but it must be aU true as the print of 
his horse’s hoofs are still vi‘<ible on the southern slopes of the lulls. 

With one or two exceptions all the Ghdtwais (captains of the border and their 
men) of the Bhiimij part of the Manbhdm and Singbhdm Bistricis are Bhilmiy, tliis is 
a sure indication of their being the earliest settlors. They were the people (like the 
MundUri Bhiiinhars in Chdtid NAgpdr, thd Bhuiyas in Bonai, Gdngpdr, Keonjbur, &c., 
( lends in Sirgdja and IJdaipdr) to whom the defemie of the country was entrusted 
The Bhdmij Ghdtwdls in Manbhiira have now after all their escapades settled down 
steadily to work as guardians of the peace. 

The Eaja of the extensive? zarnindari of Bhalbhdm is no doubt of Bhdmij ex- 
tnwdion, but for liim the Herald’s college of the period &iled to 
manipulate a lldjput descent. His ancestor was a washerman, 
wlio atforded refuge to the Goddess Kali when, as liauklni, she fled from a demon in 
J^achet. The Goddess, in gratitude, gave the washerman a young Brdhmani, a ward 
of her own, to wife, and the liajas of Dhalbhiim are the des<5endants of this union. 
'I’he origin of the story appears to be that a Bhiimij chief of Dlialbbiim, probably, at 
the instigation of a Brahman stole from its shrine in Paohet an image of Itankini and 
set it up as his own tutelary deity. The shrine from which the image was abstrat?ted 
is shown at the village of Para near Panllia in Mdnhhiim, and it became the popular 
object of worship in Dhalbhum by all classes of the people there. Eankini especially 
rejoiced in human sacrifices. It is freely admittitsd that in former years children were 
frequently kidnapped and sacsrificed at her shrine, and it cannot bi? very positively 
asserted that the priudice of offering such vietimvS 1ms long been discontinued. 

At the shrine of this goddess a very cruel scene was enacted every year till 1865, 
when with the concurreiujc of the zajuindar it was put a stop to. It was called the 
‘ Biudaparab’, and Ganganarain probably had it in his mind when he so eruelly disposed 
of Mddhab Singh. 

At this jmrah two male hufhiloes are driven into a small enclosure, and on a raised 
^ stage {uljoining and overlooking it, the Raja and suite take up 

their position. Alter some ceremonies the Raja and his Puro- 
hit’* discharge arrows at the bulftiloes, others follow their example, and the tormented 
and enraged beasts fall to and gore each other whilst arrow afr-er arrow is discharged. 
When the animals are past doing very much mischief, the jmople rush in an^ hack at 
them with battle axes till they are dead. The SantAls and wild Kliarriiis, it is said, 
took groat delight in this festival, but I have not heard a murmur at its disooutinuance, 
and this shows it had no great hold on the minds of the people. 

Mtiny of the Bhiimij trilm are well off. Some of them who are Sirddr Ghdtwdls 
are in rirtiie of their olBice proprietors of estotes coraprisiug each 
from one to twenty manors, but as the most substantial tenants 
under them are also hereditary Ghdtwdls, rendering seryice and paying besides but a 


Tciium. 
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very low fixed rent, these GhdtwAM estates are not so valuable to the proprietor as 
villages on the ordinaiy tenure would be. 

Tlie Bhdmij live in commodious, well-built houses, and have abf)ut them all tJie 
comtbrts to which the Ijetter class of cultivators in Bengal are accustomed. Those who 
live quite amongst the Bengalis liave retained very few of their anenent customs ; none 
]M;rhaps, except the great national amuseiAent, .the gay meetings for dance and song both 
at their villages and at * ydtras’, which are characteristic of all Kols, 

In appearance they arc inferior to the Hos oi' Singblu'im and to the best of tin? 

Mi'mdas of Chutifl IS'd-gpiir, They are short of stature but 

Phyguai traits. gtrongly built, and like the Sant^ls rather inclined to fieshiness. 

I n complexion they are varialjle, like the Mi'indsis ranging from a dark chocolate to » 
light brown color; they observe many of the Hindu festivals but retain tlu'ir satrred 
groves in which they still sacrifice to the old Gods. They have generally left off eating 
« 50 w’s flesh in which tlieir imrelbrmed brethren in Singbhiini and Cliutia Niigpiir 
indulge, hut eat fowls. 

The Blifimij have, in a great degree, lost the simplicity and truthfulness of character 
for which their cognates arc generally distinguished. Tliey have acquired from tlu' 
Bengali Hindus the propensity to lie, hut they liavo not the same assurance or powers of 
inv(jntion, and their lies are so transparent, that they arc easily detected. 

Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey informs me that he found in the Bhiimij country 
of Dhalbhiim some remains of an ancient settlement which was said to have been the 
abode of a Raja who had two tongues. This is the only tradition I luive heard diiwtly 
connecting the Bhdmij Muth the snake race, the Naghangsi,* but it is an independent 
testimony to the wide-spread influcn(?e tif that mysterious people. 

In the religion of the Kols there are no tiw^es of snake worship, if it Im^ not hidden 
in their name for the rainbow ‘Lvirheng,’ which means ‘ a serpent.’ I have noticed, 
however, the occurrence in CUutid Nagpia* of people ap])arently allied to the Kols who 
call themselves Ndgbangsis, though not allied to the Nagbang,si family of Chuiiti Kiigpur, 
and the Niigesars, also called Kisans, and among the old sculptures that- arc found in the 
country arc images of serpents or snakes nhieh must have been iuttmded for altar pi(H?f^s. 


Sjsc I'lON t. — T ue llo OR L.\uka Kols, 


The district of Singhlium in w'hich the Ho or Larka Kols arc located lies to l.h<^ 
. . south-east of Cluitia Kagpur proper, or between 22" aud 23“ 

Oeo„raphK«,l distnbuti.n. north latitude, and 8tr53' aud 8r»''-2' of east longitude. It 

nusasuros 124 miles in extreme length from east to west, and fit mil(‘s in its greattist; 
breadth from north to south. The total ai’oa is by survey toOIi square miles; 
of this 1005 square miles constitute the exclusively Ho territory kno\m as tlie 
Kt)lhAn. The most fertile and highly cultivated portion of this tnict surrounds the 
station of CUaiMsa at a geneml level of seven hundred aud fifty feet above thcj 
sea, and h<jre are massed about two-tliirds of the Kolban iwpubition. To the south of 
this extending to the Baitarnijivor, the gcmeral level rises to upwards of 1000 feet, and 
the Kols of this plateau are less civilised aud more turbulent than those of the lower 


♦ Who, till they Wcauie mortals, liiid forked longues like serjwuts. 
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steppe. The whole distri(?t is undulating, traversed by dykes of trap •rtdiich rise in rugged 
masses of hrokt^n up rock, and the views arc on all sides bounded by ranges of hills rising 
to 2900 feet. To the south-west bordering on Chdtid Ndgpdr is a mountainous feraot of 
vast cxlent sparsely inhabited by the wildest of the Kols, this, however, appeeu^ to be the 
i*(!gion from which they first descended into the Singbhfim plains. Saranda bordering 
on (ldng|)ur at the extreme south-west of the district is called ‘ Saranda of the seven 
hundred hills.’ It is a mass of mountains which rise to the height of 3500 feet, and 
contains but a lew poor hamlets nestled in deep valleys belonging for the most part to a 
very unreclaimed trilDC of Kols. The inhabitants of the western hills bordering on Ghfitid 
Nagpdr generally retain the name of Mundas, and connect themselves rather with the 
})(K)ple of Chdtid Ndgpdr than wdth the Hos of Singbhdm. 

The Hos appear to have no traditions of origin or migrations that throw' much 
light on their histojy. They generally admit that they are of the same family as the 
Mdndas, and that tliey came fwmi Chdtid Ndgj)dr. Tlie Ordons sometimes say that the 
exodus of tlni Hos was caused by thmr invasion, but I cannot believe that the Hos could 
Traditions liave given way to so inferior a race, juid the tratlition usually 

received is that the Ordons made friends with the Mdndas and 
were allowed to occupy peaceably the noiih-westorn comer of the plateau where the 
former apparently had never taken root. The Hos are the only hraneh of the Kols 
that have presen-ed a national appellation. The Mdndas of Cluitid Ndg])ur are some- 
times called Kokpdt*, or Konkj)dt, M dndas, and that may ho a national word, hut ‘ Ho’ 
‘Here* or ‘Horo’ means in their owm language ‘man’, and they {we not the only 
peojde that apply to thiunselves exclusively the w'ord U8e4 in their language to 
distinguish human beings from brutes. They probably left Chdtid Ndgpdr befim^ 
their brethren there had assumed the Sanskrit word Mdndd as their distinctive name, 
taking with them their old constitution of confederate village communities under 
hereditary head men, w'hich system they have rohiined to the j>reseut day ; but they 
did not find in Singbhdm an unoccupied country. It is a<lmittod on all sides that 
one part of it was in possession of the Bhdiyas and another held by the people w'ho have 
lelt many monuments of their ingenuity and piety in the adjoining district of Mdnbhum, 
and who were certainly the earliest Aryan settlors in this pjirt of India, the ‘ Sardw'aks ’ or 
‘Jains.’ The former were driven from their possessions in what is now tlie Kollidn, and fell 
back into I^orahat. What became of the Jains W'e know not, they have left their marks 
in Dhalbhdm and the eastern and north-eastern quarters of the districi ; and it is not 
improbable that the Sudras, Godlas and Kdimis now' settled in Poralult, Kharsdwdn, 
Baraikela and Dlwilbhdm may he remnants of the colonies they founded, hut it is 
also probable that many w'ere absorbed into the family tliat conquered them, and this may 
account for the greater k«iuty of the Hos as compared with other Kols, and for their 
having in use a numljer of common vocaibles of Sanskrit origin, though they insulated 
themselves as much os possible, despised the Hindus, and for a long time liad little or no 
intercourse with them. A veiy intelligent observer, Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey, 

informs me that local tradition ascribes to the Jains all the copper 
mining works, the traces of which are seen in Sordikela and 
Dhalbhum. The present population know nothing of the art, but the Jains appear 

* Perliaim the name Honiotiiuea given to the country ‘Kukera ' may have some connection with Kokp4t. 
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to have fully understood it, and English speculators have found to their cost that tlio 
operationB of the old miners were thoroughly exhaustive. 

It is probable that the chief who was called Raja of Singbhdm and his brethren were 
originally more intimately connected with the Eravidian Bhiiiya tribe than with the 
other races that make up the score of the population. The military force on which the 
Raja chiefly depended were Bhdiyas; his tutelary deity, the Pawri Devi,* was a 
Bhiiiya dudnity, corresponding with the TMfcunini Mdi of the Keonjhur Bhuiyas ; and 
the tradition r^arding the founder of this family is that he was as a boy discovered in 

a hollow tree which a Bhdiya litfestor was (jutting down. But 
ani’ly ». Singh family legend is somewhat different. They claim to be, 

and are by noble, families now admitted to be, Kshatryas of true blocxl. Their ancestor 
came a.s a knight-errant from Mdnvdr, a very Jain country now, whatever it may have 
been in those days, and was adopted hy the Bhuiyas ; hut a dispute subsequently 
arose between the Singhs and the Bhuiyas, the former coalesced with the Kols ; and when 
with their assistance they had put down the Bhiiiya revolt, they claimed supremacy over 
both tribes. 

According to the annals fabricated by Bi'dhmans in glorification of the Singh family, 
the Hos first appeared in Singbhura as paid, of a marriage procession ‘ hardt* wi1.h a bride 
from Ndgpur for the Singh Raja, hut however tliey came, they obtained possession of 
the best part of the country and have never yielded an in(;h of the territory they then 
appropriated. Ethnologically their position is singular and interesting ; spijaking them- 
selves the Kol language only, they occupy a. basin whose hairier of hills restrains the flow' 
juid blending together of the throe great Sanskrit derivatives Hindi, Bengali, afld Uriya, 
wiiich but for tliis ohshielc of an insulated lauguagtJ would have found a trijunction 
Iwurulary point in the c<*utre of Siiigblmm. It is generally supposed that iliat name 
was given to the country from the patronymic of the chiefs, but without propounding 
anything very extravagant, it is just as likely that it is dtsrived from their name for 
God, the Creator, Singhonga. 

The Singbhiim Rdjpiit chiefs have hcon known to the officers of tlie British Govern- 
ment since A. D. 1803. In that year, the Marquis Wellesley, 
Go\ emor-General, caused friendly com muniesat ions to ho address- 
ed to Kunwar Ahhirdm Singh, aiujestor of the pres(uit llaja of Sara! kola, in regard to the 
assistance ho was invited to render and which he proraise(l to ronder in the prosecjution 
of the war against Maharaja Raghoji Bhonsla. The Kunwar is assuwd that the British 
Government will ahvays respect his rights to hold his territory free of rent. In no 
treaty that I have over seen is there any mention of a cession of Siughhuru. The 
Sardikola chief was oommuui<«itcd with, because his territoiy adjoined the Jungle 
Mahills then under the Coiupa,ny ; hut hetwetm British officials and the people of the 
Kolhan there does not appear to have been any intenjourse previous to the year 
1819. Of the interior of their country, for years after tln5 acquisition of all the 
surrounding districjts, nothing W'hatever was knowm. Tlu* Hos would allow no strangers 
to settle in or even to pass through the Kolhdu, and pilgrims to Jaganndth had to 
make a circuit of several da-ys journey to avoid it. In March 1819, the Political 


Jn(erco»rw‘ with the British 
Govern iJiiMit. 


* A corruption of Puhdi-i Dovi, ‘ the Hill Goddess/ 
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Agent, Major lloughscdge, directed his Assistant to proceed to Porah^t to negociate 
a settlement with its chief, who as the head of tliis family of chiefs was called 
Raja of Singhhtim. The officer was instructed to collect all po»n:ble inforraation 
regarding the country, and “ especially of the extraordinary race called LarkaS.** The 
A-ssistant, however, did not succeed in iienotrating so far into the interior as to come 
in contact with them. Writing of them in the following ytsar. Major Roughsedge says, 
“ The Raja and Zaminddrs of Singhhdm who are in attendance on me have so forml- 
dahle an opinion of the power and ferocity of these savages that, notwithstanding the 
considerable force under my command, they are evidently much alarmed, and have made 
a formal protest against the danger of the mandi. 

The chiefs who thus trembled at the thought of penetrating into the country of 
the Larkjis were at that time pn^ssing on the Agent their claims to 
AttemptB to subjugate thtm. KolMii, and asserting tliat the Kols wore their 

subjects in rebellion, urging our Government to attack thorn and force them to return 
to their allegiance ; hut they admitted that for more than fifty years they had been 
unahio to exorcise any control over thorn, and it really appears (piite an open question 
whether the Kols were ever really subject to them or not. Old Kols have told me 
that they honored and respjKded the Singh cluefs, hut w^garded them till they quarrelled 
rather as friends and allies than as rulers ; hut if they ever were subjeids, they had 
achieved their liberty in various liard fought fields, and their autonomy iniglit have 
been respected. Three fonnidable but abortive attempts to subjugate them are noted 
in Major Ilougsedgcr’s dispatches, one made by Bripnatli SllUi,‘thc grandfather of the 
present Raja of Ohdtifi Ndgpdr at the heswi of more tlnm 20,000 men assisted by the tro<yp.s 
of the Raja of Singbbdm ; the second by Riija Jaganmltb Sdbi of ChutiA Nagpur with 
almost an equal force in A. D. 1770, and a third in 1800, an invasion from the Mohurl>hanj 
(MayurbhanJ) side headed by a Gond chief <^allcd the Mahapdter of EmnanglutH. On the 
first of these occasions the Larkus drove the NAgpAr men out of Singbhdm with immense 
slaughter. The scone of tla; sc^cond batth*., the centre of an extensive and elevatt'id plain, 
was pointed out to Major Roughsedge by an eye witness, who tohl him that the action w'fis 
fought, at noon-day in the month of May, when the heat must have frightful. 
The Raja’s troops succumbed to the first onslaught of the Tiarka.s, many hundreds were 
slaughtered on the battle field, and many more W'crc killed or died Iroin thirst in the 
rctreat, the Larkas pursuing them for ten miles till the fugitives had surmounted the 
steep ascent into their own comitry. 

It appfjars that after these attacks on their independen<*e, the Larkas I’etaliatcnl on all 
the border villages of neiglibouriug states. Sonpiir, Bclsia, and Basia, in ChutiA NAgpdr, 
W’cre ravagtid by them for several years and w'bole villages dcpopulatwl. They also 
laid waste the adjoining portion of Gimgpur, Bonai, Kconjhur, and Mohurhhanj, hut 
some of the raids on the Southern districts, w'ere undoubtedly instigated by the Singbhdm 
Raja. It was usual indeed for these chiefs, when they wished to annoy a neighbour, to 
incite the Kols to make a raid on him, and these were, I think, the only invitations of the 
Singbliuiu chiefs that they ever attended to. Whenever there was a row, they eagerly 
entered into it, and all malcontents invariably sought their assisiance. 

Major Roughsedge was particulaily strmjk w ith the fine physique and manly in- 
dependent hearing of the men of the first deputation that waited on him. They entered 
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kis t^t, and after admiring it a little, it suddenly (xnmrred to them tlmt it was a 
convenient place for a siesta, so stretching themselves at full length on the cai'pets, they 
coolly composed themselves to sleep ! Of their appfiarance he says they were as mucli 
superior in sisse and form to tlieir brethren of Chutid Ndgpiir “ as w'ild buffaloes to the 
village herds.” 

Major lloughstidge at the head of his battalion of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry 
entered their country ivith the avowed object of compelling tbem to submit to the 
Bajas who claimed their allegiance, hut he did lus Ixisst to conciliate them and was at 
first in hopes he had succeeded, but apparently they had mode up their minds U) e.iu]»loy 
against him the tactics which liad l>oen so successful iu their eiujounters with the Ndgpiir 
armies. He was allowed to advance unmolested into the heart of their territorv and to 
take up a position among their finest villages, at Chaiba.sa on the Koro llivcr, near tlie, 
pixjsent station of that name. Here some <«uiip folloAvcrs were, in sight of the camp, 
atlacked hy a body of armed Larkas, one killed and others wounded, and the Larkas, after 
tins feat, w'cre seen moving away in the direction of the hills, but tlie pickets and a ti’oop 
of cavalry under command of Hicutenant Maitland, were sent out to intercept them. 
The result I w’ill give, nearly in Major lioughscMlge’s own words. Lieutenant Maitland 
making a sw'ecp so as to cut off the retreat of the Larka party, they at once assailed him 
with a flight of arrows, hut findiug they matle no impression with tJieso weajwms, 
“ these savages, with a degree of rashness and hardihoixi seureely (Ttjdible, met the eliaige 
of the tr<x)p half way in an open plain, battle axe in hand.” TJie result was of course a 
terrible? slaughter of the unfortunate Kols, not more than half the party efiVseting tlieir 
(?8cape to the hills. 

“ laeuteuant Maitland now moved rapidly towards the village whesre- tlu? grass e.utter 
liad been killed and found standing near tlie eor])se and ])ve])arod for ae.tion, a second 
party of 60 men who behaved with still gr«?ater despiTation, rushing at the trooii and 
striking like lurii?s at both horses and men Tiniil the whob? wore sabred. They direeted 
their attack (jhiefly at the hoi’ses killing two and wounding .several ; only two suwar.s 
wounded”. 

That evening Major Roughsedge foimd his rear threatened and mails intercefited, 
and sent a strong party out next 'lay to attack a body of Larkas lussemhled in arms at the 
village of Gutialor. Lieutenant Maitland, the officer iu commaud, found a host iu 
arms ready to oppose him, and on approaching the village was reci?ived with repeated 
dischargt?s of arrows, Avhich caused lum eonsidei".iblc lo.ss. To drive them from the shelter 
affonl<!<l hy the em?losures he set lire to the village, hut still there Avas au obstinate 
resistance and numbers AAcre slaughtered helbre they could be iudutu?d to lay down their 
arms and accept ijuarter. The officer liimself narrovily ese>i|x?d death in a personal con- 
flict Avith a Ijarka. 

in the above and other encounters the Ijarkus suffered greatly; the eoiujlusion 
dawned on them that they were no longer invltieiblo, and to aA’oid further d(‘vastatiou of 
tlieir villagt's, the whole of the Northern 1‘irs .submitted and entered into engagements 
to aeknoAvlcnlgc and x>ay tribute to tlie Raja of Singhlnim. But Major llougliscdge 
had vet to meet the still fiercer Kols of the Southern Ih'rs, and in his jirogress toAvvirds 
Samhlialpi'ir ho had to light ev’cry inch of his Avay out of Siaghlnim leaving them 
unsubdued. On his quitting the district, a Aiar broke out hctAvceii the? Larkas Avho had 

2 AA' 
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submitted and tliosce who had not. One hundred well-armed Hindustani irregulars 
under a Native Olficjer were sent by the Agent to the support of the Baja and his allies 
of the Northeni Pirs, and this for a time gave them tlie advantage, but the Siibaddr, having 
been unfortunately induced to enter the Kolhdn to assist in levying a contribution, was 
attacked and he and most of his party cut up. The Kols then advanced on a small 
Ibrt, in which the remainder of the Hindustanis sought shelter ; they were driven out of 
the enelosun^ jind in their retreat twelve W'ore killed and ten woimded. 

After this the Kols ravaged the best part of the Singbhiim Baja’s estate and 
threatened SarAikeld and the chiefs ; who all again implored the assistance of the Agent 
against their Kol subjects 1 

In J 821, a large force was employed to roduce the Larkas, and after a month’s 
hostilities the ItMiders, encouraged by a proclamation, surrendered. They earnestly prayed 
at this time to be taken undt^r the direct management of the British Officers, but un- 
fortunately their Avishes were not complied with. They were comi>elle.d to enter into 
agretiiments to pjiy tribute to the chiefs at the rate of eight annas for each plough ; but 
after a y«*ar or tevo of poac(‘, they again became restive and resumed their old 
practices of pillage and plunder, committing raids and laying waste neighbouring 
villag(is, not unlrcqucntly, however, at the instigation of the cliiefs. Other matters then 
engaged the attention of the authorities, and for many years no attempt was made to 
restore order to Singbhvun, or seriously to cIuKsk the predatory predilections of its 
turbulent inliabitents. This encouraged them to extend the chelc of their depredations ; 
they ravaged J)halbhurn, dcvastot(;d Bamaughatl and penetrahid far inb) Clidtid Ntigpdr, 
hut the assistance rendered by them to the Ndgpdr Kols in 1831-32, Avas too gro.ss 
a defiance of the (Toverument to escape the serious notice of the authorities. 

The judicious officer Avho was now Agent to the Grovernor-Gencral for the newly 
formed nou-regulation Province the 8outh-AVcstem Frontiei*, the late Sir Thomas 
Wilkinson, at once re(;oguised the necessity of a thorough subjugation of the Kols 
and the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit to the chiefs. He, therdbre, 
jiroposed an o(?eupati<)n of Singhlium by an adecpiate force, and Avhen the people Averc 
thoroughly subdued, to place them under the direct management of a British officer to 
bo stationed at Cbaibasa in the heart of their country. These views Avere accepted by 
(lovernmont, and in furtherance of them two regiments of Native Iniantry, a brigade 
of guns and the Hdmgarli battalion, the Avhole force comraanded by Colonel Bichards, 
imtered Singhhdm in November, 1836. Operations wore immediately commenced against 
the refraxjtory Pirs, and by the end of February IblloAving all the Mdnkis and Mdudas had 
submitted. There apjiears to have been very little actiuil fighting during this campaign. 
All the most importent parte of the Kolhan Avere visited by the Agent and his troops, 
the men whom it apptiared desirable to make examples of in consequence of their having 
been leaders in the previous lawless proceediug.s Avere giA'en up or captured, an d the 
others retulily acquiesced in the arrangements proposed. 

Engagements w'crc now teken from them to bear true allegiance to the British 

„„ . , . Government, and it AA^as deemed necessary to stipulate that they 

.IIXMI- SIlbtlDSHIOn. IJ, 1 

should no longer obey the orders of the clnefs to w'hom they had 
previously been required to submit. Six hundred and twenty villages, with a population 
estimated at the time ut IK), 000, of whom tYt'O-thiids were l.<arkas or Hos, were thus 
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brought, and liave since remained, under the immediate control of the British Govern- 
ment, and simple rules for tlie administration of this new acquisition, which in all tlKiir 
salient and peculiar features are still in force, wore drawn up and prt)mulgated. 

The system of Government through heads of Firs and heads of villages found to 
exist was maintained. The former officers had under them from tliree to a dozen villages. 
They were recognised as the head police officers of their circle and the collectors of 
the Government duos, and were cmptiwored to dispose of petty disputes of a civil or 
(rriminal nature, but were not authorized to inflict any punishment. The Mdnda 
exercised authority in his village as Foli<3e officer subordinate to the Mdnki, the I*ir 
officer, and assisted in collecting the revenue. The assessment at eight annas for each 
plough, imposKid by Major Iloughsedgo, was continued, and under it the rental was about 
Its. 5,000. In 1854, Jin assessihent on the same primjiple but double the former rates 
was introduced ; this gave lls. 17,700 which was fixed for twelve years. ^ 

During this pt^riod the revenue was i)aid with the utmost pimctuality. Tlio av<?a of 
cultivation vapidly in(;reascd, and there was every reason to suppose that the people w'cre 
contented and making fair progress in civilization and prosperity ; but in 1857 the 
disturbances that superven<;d on the mutinies caused a serious but brief (theck. 

In that y(jar the detachment of the Rdmgavh light infantry, stationed at Chaibdsa, 
following the lead of the native officers and men with the hetul quarters of the 
battalion, mutinied, and Avcrc marching to join their comrades at Ildnehi with the 
contents of the Chaibdsa treasure che.st, when the Kols of the Firs round the station 
armed, colkHitod in thousands and denying the right of the SipahiH to remove the money 
that had bi^en collected as revenue from them, they interceptwi the dcbudimt nt on the 
hanks of a rivtir and held them most completely in check, till a mandate arrived from 
the Forahat llaja to send the whole party to him. 

Aftiir some delay, the Porahdt llaja determined to deliver these mutinoers into 
the hands of the British officers who had in the meantime returned to llanchf, and 
three or four thousand Igarka Kols of the southern Firs volunteered to act as escort, 
and this duty they faithfully performed. 

But unforiunateJy, alter discharging this essential servnee, the ForahAt Raja 
went into rehelHon, and a <*onsiderahle section of the Kols cxmsidcrcd it their diite to 
support him. The camimign that ensued was tedious and diflicult, as driven from the 
plains the rebels took refuge in the mountain fastnesses in which Singhhiim ahouuds, 
mid for months during the rains, our troops could do no more tha.u blockade their 
]M)sition8 and protect the peaceable villages from their onslaughts. In Deeemlier, 1855), 
(letmdimcnts moved to the rear of the Raja’s hill retreat, whilst a cordon of posts was 
t'stahlishwl in his front. At last an attack was made in wdiicli many importent captures 
were effected, and though the Ilajja with his waves estxiped for the moment, they found 
every avenue of retreat barred, and t hey surrendered to the Commissioner on the 15th 
February, 1859. 

The Kols liad early in the stnigglc, considering the, inequality of wasipons, shewn 
themstdves not unworthy of their former fame as savage warriors, hut they w cre einved by 
the * enfiolds* of a Naval Brigade which formed jiart of our force ; and after a few casualties 
at long ranges they avoided open attack, and their warfare latterly was confined to 
cutting off st ragglers and burning the villages of the well-disposed. 
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The capture of the llaja at once put an end to the disturhances ; those who had been 
in aj^ns rcturucid to their houses and ordinary pursuits, like laml)8 to a fold, and tlie 
Mdnkis, r«‘suming with zeal their |>olico functions, readily arrested and sent up for tiial 
all heinous offenders that cjoukl not Ije amnestied. 

Ou tlio whole there has been great progress since the Kols became directly subject to 
the Government. Under the judicious management of a sucxiession of officers whose names 
will always he household words in the KoUian, Tickell, llaughton, Ihivies, Birch, Hayes, 
those savages have ftecn gi’adually tamed, softened, and civilistKl rather thaji subjugated. 
Not a dozen years ago, they stetwlily opiK>ae!d the ojKjning of roads through their territorj^ 
nanoving from the villages to the hills, (their usual custom when dissatisfied and excited), 
till the obnoxious posts set up to mai'k the alignment were taken down and the project 
abandoned. Now their country is in all dimdious traveled by g<X)d roads made by thera- 
stdves under the ^ujHmiitondenee of their officers. New 80 um« of industrial wealth have 
been opened out, new cn)])s requiring more earefid cultivation introduced, new wants cremated 
and siii)plied, ev(m a desire for education has beini engend(?red smd fostered, and already 
w«?ll educated Kols are to Im? found among the ministerial officc^rs of the Chaibdsa courts. 

In 18()7, the twelve years’ settlement of the plough tax expired, and so great an 
advance had been made, that it was considered time to introduce a regular assessment 
ori tlie lauds and remove the reproach that a district so prospoi'ous did not defray the 
ordinaiy expenses of its Goverumeut. 

For some two or thrw yi'ars previous to the settlement of 1807, eveiy m(nms were 
s-ui i f ISG" token to prepare the Kols for the iinjK'uding change. In 1800, 
• a great meeting was held and the consent of tlic hejulincn obteined 

to all that was contemplated. Tln?y admitted that it was ineumlsmt on them to pay 
their shani of the liurdiais of the state, Jigreed that their lands should Ik! m(!asui*ed 
and assessment mad(‘ on tlie lauds instead of on the ploughs ; and this was (jompleted 
next year by Dr. Hayes. In fixing the rates, an estimate was made of the quantity 
of laud that a man ordinarily cultivated m ith one jdough, for which he paid Rs. 2. 
This was taken as the basis of the new assessment and it might, therefore, be assumed that 
thiTc was no great enhancement ; hut the result gave a gross mitol of Its. 04,808, nearly 
treble the amount of the })lough tax. Tlie Kols were somewhat startled at lirat, Init it 
has been eheeriully aeeejited. They nuwlo no attempt to sliirk the measurements or to 
conceal their lands ; on the contrary, their gi*cat desire was to have all the laud they 
could call their om u entered in the register that they might liavc a full record of rights. 

The tofiil net revenue from the Kolhiiu now fully defrays all expenses of its admin- 
istration, and if the present admiralile self-governing system Iw maintained, it will no 
doubt, ere many years elajise, give a large surplus. 


SucTiox 5 . — The M^ndas, Hos, llnfMu. 

llaviug thus indieatwl the geographical position of the people that we have to con - 
Tlie Hos sider under the name of Mundtlri or Mduda and given a sketch 

of their history, I now proceed to ^escribe tlunr more prominent 
ethnic peculiarities, and in doing so I propose to select the Hos as the branch of the 
peojile, who, from tlu*ir jealous isolation for so many years, their independence, their long 
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occupation of one temtory, and their contempt for all other classes that came in contact 
with them, especially the Hindus, probably furnish the best illustmtion, not of the 
MtinrUris in their wildest state, but of what, if hdt to themselves and j>crmanently 
located, they were likely to hocome. Even at the present day, the exelusiveness of the 
old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow aliens to hold lands near their villages, and, 
indeed, if it wore left to them, no strangers would be permitted to settle in the Kolhan. 
Now there are settlements of GodlAs, Kiirmis and others, but though such settlements 
are under the authority of the Kol Md.uki of the l^ir, tlw? Kols hold little eomnmnieatlon 
with them and jealously watch and circumscribe tlic s])read of their cultivation; for they 
argue that tlury are themselves rapidly increasing and the waste lands should all l)e 
leseiwed for their pi’ogcny. The only persons of alien race they toleiaie, and so far .as 
suits their own convenience assoeiahj with, are the few ‘Tantis’ (weavers), ‘ (lodlas,’ 
(herdsmen), potters, and blacksmiths, who ply their respective trades tbr4he benefit of the 
commimity ; but tlu'se pcojde, who are in all probability remnants of the Aryan colonies 
that the Hos subjugated, must learn their language and gtmerally conform to their 
customs. The old Hos will not eonlurrn to theirs. It is only the risirig generation that 
takes kindly to the acquisition ol‘ another language. 

The Hos have a tradition concerning the creation of the world and the origin ol‘ 
th(‘ human rtice which is given in Colonel Tickell’s account of the tribe published in 
Volume rX. of the dournul of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, page 707. 

* Ct(* Borani and Sing Bonga were self-created, and t hey made the earth with rocks 
and water, and they elotluni it with grass and trees, and then 
Kol ei’eated animals, fii*st, those that, man domesticates, and, a'ftcrwards, 

Avild beasts. When all Avas thus preparetl for tbe al)od<.> of man, a hoy .'ind a girl aamtc 
(treated, and Sing Bonga ph.wed them in a caveat the bottom of a great raA'ine and finding 
them to be too innocent to give hope of prog(my. he instructed tlu'ni in the sud. of inakiug 
‘ Illi,’ rice lieer, which excites tin: passions and thus the Avorld became peopled. 

This little story the old Mdukis are fond of telling Avith all sorts of indecent, details. 

When the first, parents had produced tAAclve hoys and twch o girls, Sing Bonga 
I .■■'('nti the origin pr<‘pared a feast of the flesh of hufialoos, hulloeks, goats, sheep, 

(it .lit!'. rent nations. pigs, foAA'ls, uiid vcgetiiblc.s, aud making the brothers and sisteis 

pair off, told each pair to takt' Avhat they most relishofl and (hipart. Then tint first and 
secfmd [>air took bullocks aud hulfiiloe’s fle.sh, and they originated flu; Kols (Hos) and 
the Blnimij (Matkuin) ; the iu;xt took of ‘the Aa-igetables only, aud are the progtmitors 
of tlu; Brdlimans and Chatris ; others took goats aud fish, aud from tlumi art* the Sndms. 
One piir took the shellfish and beeamt; Bhuiyas ; Iavo pairs took ]jig.s and beeanu; Sanl/iJs. 
One pair got nothing, seeing which, the first pairs gave them of their supi'idluity, and 
from the pair thus provided spring the Ghasis aaIio toil not, buf live by ]»r(*ying on others. 
The Hos liaA'C now assigned to the English the Iiouor of descent from one of tin* first 
tAAu pairs, the elder. The only incident in. tlie ahoA'e tradition that reminds one of the 
more highly elaborated Santa! account is tb.e diviiu* authority for the use f>f stroni:: drinks. 

The religion of the Mdndari posso.ss(;s a Shamanistie rather t han a ];'eiish eharaeter. 

They «uake no images of tludr gods, nor do they ATorslii]> symb«)ls. 
but they bclkwe that though invisible to mortal (*yes, tlu* gods 

OUt Boraiii is but iiuotlier iiaruc A-o’ Sin;^ 
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way, when propitiated by sacrifice, take up for a time their abode In pla«^ 
dedicated to them. Thus they have their high places” and ^eir glfov^”-^tiie former, 
some mighty mass of rook to which man has added nothing and from whidh he takes 
uotliing, thd latter, a fragment of ihe original ioicst," the trees in which have been for 
ages carefully |>rotected, loft when the dearanoe was first made, lest the sylvan gods of 
the places disquieted at the wholesale felling of the trees that shdtered them sliould 
altfindon the locality. Even now if a tree is destroyed in the sacred grove (the ^ahirfi 
or Surna), the gods evince their displeasure by withholding seasonable rain. 

Sing Bonga, the creator and preserver, is adored as the sun. Prayer and saorlfiee are 
made to him as to a beneficient deity who has no pleasine in the 
destruction of any of his creatures, though, as a frther, he 
chastises his erring children, and to liim our gratitude is due for all the benefits wo enjoy. 

Ho is said to liavc married Chando Omol, or the moon, but she deceived him on 
one occasion .‘md lie cut her in two, but repenting of his anger, he allows her at times to 
shine forth in full beauty. The stars are her daughters. 

The worslii]) of the sun as the siipreme deity is the foundation of the religion of the 
Kols in Cliiitia Ndgpiir and also of the Ordons who address him as .Dharrui, the Holy 
one. He is not regarded as the author of sickness or calamity, but he may bt? invoked 
to avert it, and this appeal is often made when the sacrifices to the minor deities have 
been unpn>ductive. 

The Kliai’rias consider that each bend of a family is liound to make a certain 
number of offerings to Sing Bonga during his life time, and be may comph^te tlur 
complenuynt and clear the account as soon as lie pleases. This is not now practised by the 
Hos or Mi^rulas, but 1 have been informed that tlicy regard it as a very orthiMlox 
custom. 

The other deities are all considered suWdinato to Sing Bonga, and though they 
possess supernatiual powers, there are cases beyond their authority, and when the>y 
are iuvok(;d in suidi cases, it is their duty to intercede with Sing Bonga and so 
obtain for their votaries the solicited relief. This notion of the intercessional power of 
the minor spirits is remarkable. 

Chanala Desum Bonga and his wife lYingora have been included among the minor 
deities of the Hos, but these are the styles under which Sing Bonga and his wife 
Chando Omol desirn to be worshipped by female votaries. Chanala is to women what 
Sing Bonga is to men. 

The following singular story has recently been recouute.d to me by a Miimhiri 
Pilhn, or priest, of a village in the southern quaiter of tlie Chiitid Nrigpiir District. 
It makes out that the minor deities are really fallen angels, lilco Satan and his 
host. 


There were formerly people in heaven who served Sing Bonga. They absented 
thomselves from work (dei)onent says fmm cutcherry) because after seeing their faces in 
a mirror, they found they wei’e in God’s image and, therefore, his equals. Thereupon God 
kicked them out of heaven, and they fell in a place that goes by the name of ‘ Torasi 
Ph'lii Ekasibadi.’ They foUnd here quantities of iron ore*,, and they immediately made 
seven I'uniaees and commenced smelting it, and the fire from them burnt the trees and 
the grass, and the smoke and the sparks ascended to heaven. This wont on night and 



Xt diatuorbed Sing BoAga, and be gave orders that if th^ vrorked aB day, they 
inust stop all night ; and if they worked all night, they must stop all day, but they would 
not ol)ey. Sing Bonga then sent two king crows and an owl to warn them, bat they 
did not attend, and they tried to oatoh the birds with their furnace tongs and spoil their 
long tails. Then he sent a crow and a ‘Lipi* (lark); the crows were formerly white but 
the Vulcans caught the crow sent by Sing Bonga and smoked it black, and they made 
the lipi red and flattened its head, but the orders of Sing Bonga were not carried out. 
Other messengers were sent with no better suoeess ; then Sing Bonga resolved to go hira- 
solf, and he stopped at the house of Ldtkum Hiram and Ldtkum Bdrhi, an old couple who 
made charcoal, and he served them incognito for some time and amused himself by playing 
with the smelter’s children. They played with halls of iron, be with eggs, but the eggs 
-smashed the iron balls. When the old man and his wife went to the woods to mak(‘ 
(diarcoal, they left Sing Bonga in charge of the hut and told him to watch the dhan 
laid out to dry, but he played all the time and the fowls ate up the dhan except a 
few grains, and when the old couple returned, they mourned for the loss of their dinner : 
but Sing Bonga consoled them, and taking the few grains that were left, ho filled all 
the pots with them, and when the old peo])le accused him of having stolen rice to make 
good what was lost by his carelessness^ lie answered mildly, “ no, God gives it.” 

The furnaces of the smelters were now continually falling in, and the smelters 
sought an ‘Ojha’* to fiscertain the cause, but as they could not find one, they placed rice 
on a winnowing fan, and it led them to Sing Bonga, and they asked him what they 
should do. Ho replied, you must offer a human sacrifice; but they could not find a 
mail, and returned to Sing Bonga who said that ho himself would be tli^ sacrifice. 
Then under his direction they made a new furnace and instead of iron ore, they put 
Sing Bonga into it, and blew tlic bellows and when there M'as sufficient heat, as they had 
been instructed, they sprinkled water on the fire, and Sing Bonga appeared uninjured, 
Tmt from tlie furnace flowed streams of gold and silver, and jirecious stones shining like 
the sun. Then Sing Bonga said, “ See what one person lias done ; if you all pass through 
the furnace, w hat a heap of ivealtli you will have !” They agreed to be smelted, and they 
entered the furnace, and were shut up, and Sing Bonga made their wives blow the 
liellows. When the people inside began to howl, the women were alarmed, and would 
have stopped, but Sing Bonga said, “ Blow away ! they are only quarrelling over th»’ 
division of the spoil.” Thus they w'ere all destroyed, because they had not obeyed the 
word of Sing Bonga. Then the w'omen said, ** You have killed our husbands, what are 
w'e to do ?” Sing Bonga then assigned to each of these women a locality, and they became 
the minor deities or bhuts, male ami female ; some Imd I’ocks, some groves, some pools, 
some rivers, as their abodes, and thus originated the Naiads and Dryads, the Maraug-Biiru 
or Biiru-Bonga of the hills, the Desa-ulis of the groves, and the Naga Eras of the streams. 

The next in order among the gods is Marang-Biinit or Bnrd Bonga, the mountain 
god. 'I'he highest or most remarkable hill or rock in the neighhnrhood is the shrine 

^ Diviner. TIjo word ‘ojhii’ menus ‘oiitrails,’ and tin* per.Hou aUtided to k so callod, becatistt In* louks into I'uturity 
exatniiiiiiff ibe entrails of birds. 

Wloni ft vaciincv occurs in tbo office of priest of ii villngc, a ‘ Slip ^ or winnowing* tan with sonu’ rico is used, and it t.uk»,v. 
the person who liolds it totljo individual on whom the iiiaiitlo hut* falhm. 

t The ^roat mountain. The *Tay-»n Sons:/ jrfeat mountain, in the naimj of one of the gods worshipped hy the Chine- 
and Mandu Tartars. See Social Life of the Chinese'^ by Bev, J. Doolittle, vol. i. p. 251C 
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of tliis deity or spirit. Tbe Kols evidently recognise the importanoe of wooded hills 
in scouring the needful supply of rain, and trusting entirely to rain for irrigation, and 
n^garding Bfiru Bonga as the head of the heavenly water department, they naturally 
pay him special attention. Every third year, in most places, buffaloes, are sacrificed inhia 
iioiior, and fowls and goats every year. He is also invoked in siekness. In Chdtia Ndg- 
piir a remarkable bluff, near the village of liodhma, is the Marang-Biiru or Mahd-^uru 
for a wide expanse of country. Here people of all castes assemble and saenfioe-^iHindus, 
even Muhammadans, as well as Kols. Tlierc is no visible object of worship; the sacrifices 
are offered on the top of the hill, a hare serai-globular mass of rock. If animals are 
killed, the heads are left there, and afterwards appropriated by tbe Pdbn, or Tillage 
priest. Hindus say that tbe Marang-Biiru, as a deity, is the same as Mahddco, but under 
what name the Muhammadans pay devotions to him I know not. They aver, howevotj 
that they cannot exist in Chutia, Nagpiir without propitiating the local deities. 

Every village has in its vicinity a grove reputed to be a remnant of tlio primeval 
forest loft intact for the local gods when the clearing was originally made. Here 
•DesauJi, the tutelary deity of the village, and his wife, Jhdr-Era or Mabiiru, are supposed 
to sojourn when attending to the wants of their votaries. Tliere is a Desauli for every 
village, and his authority does not extend beyond the boundary of the village to which 
his grove helougs ; if a man of that village cultivates land in another village, he must pay 
iiis devotions to the Desauli of both. Tbe grove deities are bold r<?sporisible for tbe 
iTops, and are especially honored at all the great agricultural festivals. They are also 
ajipealcd to in sickness. 

The Yioxt in order are Naiads, ‘ Nnga-Era,’ who presides over tanks, wcills, and 
any bodies of stagnant water (called Ekbir-Bonga by the Mundaris), and Clarha-Era, 
file river goddess. They, too, arc frequently, and no doubt very truly, denouncixl as the 
cause of sickness, and propitiated by sacrifices to spare their victims. 

The remaining spirits arc the ancestral shades, who are supposed to hover about, 
doing good or evil to their (b'scimdants. They are often denounced as tlie cause of 
(jalamitons visitation, and propitiatory offerings are made to them ; but besides this, a 
small portion of the ibod prepared in every housi.' is daily set apart for them. The 
ancestors are the Penates, and are called ‘ Ham -bo.’ 

The ancestors of tbe wife have also to be considered; they arc called ‘ lloratan-ho’, 
because sacrifices to them arc always offered on the path ‘Hora,’ by wdiich the old 
woman came as a bride to the house. 

The name of the deity to be invoked in eases of sickness is ascertained by divina- 
tion. This is done in various Avays. Ouc of the most usual is by dropping oil into a 
Yt^ssel of wati'r; tbe name of a deity is pronounced as tbe oil is dropjied ; if it forms one 
globule in the water, it is (H)usi(lered that the right name lias been selected ; if it splutters 
and forms several globules, another is tried. The person w ho applies this test is con- 
sidered a professional, but he has no priestly office. There is nothing Jiko a hereditary 
liriesthood among the Hos. In every village there are one or more influential elders to 
whom the duty of performing the general sacrifices is assigned, but on other occasions 
tbe bead of the family is according to tbe pairiarclml moilgl its priest. 

It has boim said that the Hos and Mundas, like the Karens, have a tradition of tbe 
destruction of the human race, all but tw'o persons, by deluge, but of this I have not 
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been able to discoTer a trace, and it appears incompatible with their tradition of the 
origin of difforent races. ‘ Lurbeng* is in their language a serpent, properly a 
water-snake, and the same name is poetically given by them to the rain-bow, and by a 
simple reasoning on cause and effect, they say “ the serpent stops the rain,” but it requires 
stronger imaginative powers than I possess to eliminate from tliis a tradition of the 
deluge. 

The Mdndas consult auguries in selecting the site of a house or village with prayer 
to Sing Bonga. A snaall quantity of rice is placed in holes made at the four corners 
of the selected site where it is loft all night, and if found undisturbed in the morning, 
the site is good. Prayer is offered imoQ—'firatt that the test applied may truly indicate, if 
the site bo good or bad ; Beoondhjy for a blessing on the chosen site. 

The Hos and Mdndas are divided into tribes called Kllis, and a man must not 
marry a girl of his own Kili. The Munddris, like the Oinons, 
adopt, as their tribal distinction, the name of some animal, and 
the flesh of that animal is tabooed ta them as food, as the Eels, the Tortoise. With one 
exception I do not find among the Kills of the Larkas or Ilos the names of any animal. 
The ‘Munnu’, or Nilgai, is Common as a tribal name to Ilos and Santal. 

The following are Ho Kilis — the list is not exhaustive : — 


JIo Tribes. 


1. 

Burifili. 

7. 

Murmu. 

l;j. 

Tihu. 

0 
<v * 

IMrtlii. 

8. 

Murli. 

14. 

lIctHbtiruii. 

C. 

Siiicoi. 

{), 


10. 

Podoro. 

A. 

Buipoi. 

10. 

Ilnnsclu. 

10. 

Mufidnia. 

r*. 

SuikH. 

11. 

Tudi. 

17. 


0, 

Biiiuli* 

12. 

CTiorai. 

18. 

Kaluudia 

Tliose 

in the second 

column, i. 

c., seven to twelve inclusive, arc com 


and Santals. 

The Ho villages of the old settlonieiits in the best cultivated portion of the Kolhan 
yj.,. often prettily sitnated on hills overlooking their flat terraced 

rice fi(ilds and undulating uplands. The sites arc well marked 
by very ancient and noble tamuriiul trees, with mangoe and jack trees and bamboos, and 
tliey form very pleasing features in otherwise very pleasing landscapes. Tin; houses, 
iionstructed by the better class of cultivators, nestling among the trees, are roomy with 
substantial mud or wattled walls atul thatched roofs, a neat v<n-andah and well- 
raised plijith. The out-houses are so placed as to form, with the tamily residence, tlire-e 
or four sides of u sqixare, having a large pigeon house in the centre. The place where 
the ashes of the dead are deposited is generally near the Mi'inda s house, and the great 
slabs, used as grave-stones under the shade of Ibe grand solemn tamarind tr(}e.s, are the 
favorite seats of the elders when they meet after their work to gossip, smoke, or talk 
over parish affairs. 

Though pig.s are bred in the villages, they are a(;commodat(?d with well-constructed 
styes, and the farm premises are kept tolerably clean. These remarks do not, howevo', 
apply to the houses of the laborers, which are small and mi.serablc. The Hos take* 
grtjat interest in i)oultry, and fully appreciate the oxcellencles of a good fat caj)on. 
Capons are generally found iir IIo villages, but the owners are not always willing to 
dis|)ose of them, and the Hos have been subjected to much obloquy, because they prefer 
to keep such delicacies for their owu use. 
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Another incentive to the breeding of fowls is thoir great love oook jdghting ; at 
all market-places on market days, and at other placMto on regular 
Cockfight*. fixed days, they have great meetings for tlua amusement. The 

cocks' are armed with cruel steel spurs, and the combat is always t l^oulrauce, the 
grinning cock gaining lor his master the oorpst* of his foe. I have noticed with some 
pleasure that women frequenting the markets kept alot)f from the cock-fights, and there 
was fominino delicacy and ttmdcrness in this ahstiiioiicc from wliudi the fair sex of 
some civilized nations might take a lesson. 

The Kols also breed ducks and geese, and they keep sheep and goats for lood, but 
it is generally for the purpose of propitiatory sacrifice that they are slanirhtered and eat on. 
IJullwjks and buffaloes are also so used. The village (*attlo are during Iho day under 
charge, not of their owners, but of the \illage herdsmen of the (Jor or Cloahl caste, 
who are paid in grain for their services. The KoLs, like most of the I lulo-Cliineso hill 
races, make no use of the milk, but the lierdsnieu are not absolutcOy prohibited from 
doing so. 

In the villages of the Southern Pirs, which have move the appearance of recent 
scttlcment.s, the houses are so mu(!li scatt(5rcd, that families may almost be said to live 
apart, or a village consists of a number of separate hamlets ; but in the older villages, 
though, each house stands within its own plot of ground, tlxey arc pretty <dose together, 
and the community appear veiy socially iutdined. 

The .Hos of Sirigbhum and the Miindaris of the Southern J'arganas of the 
Lohardugga District arc physically a raueli liner ]>eople than 

1 hyitfral tiftiiH. Dhiimij, the Stinlxils, or any otiior of the K.olari:ins previously 

described. The males average live feet five or six incluis in b«?ight, the woimni five i\.‘et two. 
The average height of a number of the Juang tribe I found to be for males less than 
five feet, and women four fex‘t eight. lu features the IlosoixUibit miieli variety, and I 
think in a great many families there is consLdei'ahl.e admixtui’e of Aiyan blood. Many 
have high noses and oval faces, and young girls are some times met w ith w'ho have delicate 
and regular features, linely chiselled straight noses, and perfectly formeil mouths and 
chins. The eyes, however, are seldom so large, so bright and gazelle-like as those of pure 
Hindu maidens, but I liave met strongly marked Mongolian features, and some are dai*k 
and coarse like the Santals. In colour they vary greatly, 28-29 and .‘JO of Jlrosvsac’s 
table are about the commonest tints, tho (roppen* tints, I may say. Eyes dark brown 
(about two of Brossac), hair black, straight or wavy, and rather fine, worn long 
by males and females, but tho lormer shave the forehead. Both men and xvomeu are 
notieeablc for their fine erect carriage and long free stride. T’ho hands and feet are 
large hut well fornu'id. The men care little about their personal appearance. It I’cquires 
a great deal of (uluoation to reconcile them to the encumbrance of clothing, and even 
t hose who xuo wa^althy uiovo about all but naked, as proudly as if they werb clad iu 
puiq)lo and fine lin<;n. 

Th(! womeu in an imsopbisticatod sttito are equally avcr.se to supei’fluity of clothing. 

In remote villagtjs they may still be seen with only a rag 
between tho legs fastened before jftxd behind to a string round 
the w’aist. This iscxilleda ‘botoi;’ the ixationul dress is however a long stx’ip of cloth 
worn as a girdle round the loins, knotted behind and the ead.s brought between the 
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legs ; girdle ia ipottti but in tlie principal group of villages about 

Ohsibdsa tb© young women dress themselves decently and gracefully. style of 
wearing the hair is peculiar, collected in a knot artificially enlarged, not in the centre 
of the back of the head, but toucbing the back of tho right ear. Flowers are much 
used in tho *coiifurei’ The nock ornaments most in vogue a year or two ago, were 
very small black beads, but in this one small item of ihcir simple toilette, fashion 
changes, and the beads most prized one year are looked on with repugnance the next.* 
As with the Sautdls very massive bracelets and armlets are worn, and anklets of 
bell-metal. It is a singular sight to see the young women at the markets subjecting 
themselves to the torture of being fitted with a pair of these anklets. They arc made 
so that they can just, with gi’cut violence, be forced on. The operation is performed 
by the manufacturers, who put moistened leather on tho heel and instep to prevent 
excoriation. The girl clinging to and resting on one of her companions cries bitterly 
at the violenco inflicted on her. and the operation i.s a long one but when it is over she 
admires her decorated foot and instep and smiles through her teaj’s. 

The llo women have .adopted as their distinctive mark by ‘ Godna,’ an arrow whicli 
they regard as their nation.'^ emblem. A Ho unable to write, if asked to attach his 
mark or sign manual to a document,' does so l)y making a rude representative of an 
arrow. The Munda women u.se tins .same godna marks ns the Juaugs, and the Kharrias 
p vex i o u sly described. 

The Larkas are lightly assessed, and cultivating their own lauds, never join any of 
the numerous bands of laborers emigrating to the t(.'a districts. They refuse to hear the 
voice, of the recruiter, charm he never so enticingly. Tlicy care not to work for nire, and 
never, if they can avoid it, carry loads. 'J'he use of the ])lo<dc wheeled dray is universal 
among them, and all tho carrying necessary in their agricultural optjrations is done b,y it. 

After the birth of a childt both mother and father are considered unclean, ‘bisi,’ 
Soeiiii aiui cu«- for eight days, duidiig wbicb period tho other members of the 

toms, oiiiM-lnrth. familv ai’c sent out of tb<j boust;, and the liusband has to cook 

for his wife. If it be a difiicult case of parturition, the malignancy of sorao spirit of evil 
is supposed to be at work, and after divination to ascertain Ids name, a saorifice is made 
to appease liim. At the expiration of the eight days, tho banished members of the 
family return, friends arc invited to a toast, and the (ddld is (5crcmoidously named. The 

name of the grand-father is usually given to the first born sou, 
Niimius tho child. witliout au ordcul to ascertain if it will prove fortunate. 

As the name is mentioned, a grain of ‘ arid’ (pulse) is thrown into a vessel with water, 
I, he name is adopted if it lloats, rejected if it sinks. 

The Hos have a pleasing custom of introducing into their families the names or 
titles of persons they like, irrespective of cre<‘d or rr.(!0. Thus Alajor, Captain, 'I'ickell, 
Doctor, have become common names in the Kolluin. Tho names thus introduced will, 
probably, remain in the Kolbuii for ages. The writer of au article that ap[)eared not 
long ago in the Calcutta Quarterly Review appeuns to be under the imiiressioii that this 
custom of naming Kol children after offuHirs had been introduced by the missionaries. 


* NorklauoK coral and sjIvim* mins arc now all tho rugf* 

t Strltlemeni Ut‘}»orl bv Duftor 
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Tlie mis.sionaries liare had nothing to do with it. It is a spontaneous act of good will 

on the part of unconverted Hos. 

There are no religious ceremonies between childhood and marriage. 

On ing to the high price placed on daughters by their fathers, the large number 
of adult unmarried girls seen in every considerable village in 
the Kolhiin, ivS a very peculiar feature in the social state of 
the community. 

In no other country in India arc spinsters found so advanced in years, and in many 
of the best families grey headed old maids may be seen, whose charms were insufficient 
to warrant the large addition to the usual price called ‘pan,’ imposed in consideration 
of the high connection that the union would confer. The ‘ pan ’ is calculated, and for the 
most part paid, in cattle, indicating tliat the custom dates from a time when there was 
no current coin, and fathers of Mdnki dignity demand from forty to fifty head of 
cattle for each of their girls. Br. Hayes finding that in consequence of this practice, 
the number of marriages was annually diminishing, and immoral intimacy between 
the sexes increasing, convened in 1868 a meeting of representative men for the express 
purpose of discussing this question, and after a long debate it was unanimously agreed 
tliat a reduction should be made. 

It was resolved that in future a ‘ pan ’ was not to exceed t(!ii head of cattle, and 
that if one pair of oxen, one cow, and seven rupees were given, it .should be received as 
an equivalent for the ten head. ]?or the poorer classes it w'as fixed at seven rupees, 
liven thus modified the ‘pan’ iu Singbhdm is higher than it is in Clintia Nagpiir for the 
multitude*. The Mdnkis and head men of the latter country conforming to the Hindu 
customs, have given up exacting it. 

In olden times young men counteracted the machinations of avaricious parents 
against the course of true lov(? by forcibly carrying off the girl, and still at times evade 
extortion by running away with her. Then the parents have to submit to such terms 
as arbitrators think fair; the abduction it was necessary to put a stop to, and elopements 
are not considered respectable, so until the conference, prices had a t(md( 3 ncy to rise 
rather than fall. The old generation of Mankis vehemently opposed any reduction. 
Tlie second generation, since the accession of the Bntish, an? now in the ascendant, 
and they entertain more enlightened views, but, notwithstanding the compact, 1 have 
not yet heard of a marriage in high life in which the reduced ‘ pau’ has been accepted. 

It is certainly not from any yearning for celibacy that the marriagt; of. Sirigbhdm 
maidens is so long postponed. Tlie girls will tell you frankly 
that they do all they can to please the young men, and I have 
often heard them iiathidieally bewailing their w’aiit of success. They make themselves 
us attractive as they can, flirt in the most demonstrative manner, and are not too coy 
to receive in public attentions IVom those they admire. They may be often seen in well 
assorted pairs returning from market with arms interlaced, and looking at each other as 
loveiugly as if they were so many groups of Cupids and Tsyohes, but witli all this the 
“ men tcill not propone'' 

Tell a nuiideu you think her nice looking, she is sure jo reply, “ Oh yes,! I am, 
but what is llie use of it, the young mon of my acquaintance don’t see it.” Even 
when a youth has fully made up his mind to marry, it may happen that fate is against 


llo of tlio pt‘rio(l. 
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tbe happiness of the young couple ; bad omens are soon that, cau.se tho match to he 
postponed or broken otf, or papa cannot, or will not, pay the price demanded. When 
a young man has made his choice, he communicates the fact to his parents, aiul a 
deputation of tho friends of the family, is sent to the girls’ house to ascertain all that 
shouP be known regarding her family, age, appearance, aud means. If the information 
obtained and the result of the inspection he satisfactory, and the omens observed ou the 
road have been propitious, an offering is made on the part of the young man, and if it 
ho received, the deputation are invited to stay and are feasted. 

The report of the deputation being favorable, a day is fixed for a meeting between 
the parents and the terrible question of the * pan discussed. A.t this point, many 
matches are broken off, in consequence of greediness on one side or stinginess on tlio 
other. The amount agreed on has to be paid before the day can bo fixed for the. 
marriage, aud when delivery of the cattle is made, a pot of beer has to be given Irom the 
bride’s side for each animal. 


At last it* all this is got over, the appointed day arrives, and the bride is escorted to 
the village of her intended by all her own young female friends with music aud d.aucing. 
The young men and girls of the village, and those invited from neighbouring villages, 
form a cortege for tho bridegroom. They go out and meet the bride’s party, and after a 
daiice ill the grove, in which the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on the liips 
of two of their female friends, they enter the village together, where thorn is a great feast, 
a great consumption of the rice beer, and iniicli more dancing and singing. Ceremony 
there is none, but the turning point in the rite is when tho bride aud groom pledge^ 
each other, A cup of beer is given to each ; tho groom pours some of the contents of 
his cup into the bride’s cup, and she returns the compliment. Drinking the iK^uor thus 
blended, they become of one ‘Kili’ that is, the bride is admitted into her husband’s tribe, 
and they l)ecomo one.* This ha.s, I l)elievc, succeeded an older custom of drinking from 
the same cup. 

The In itio touolKHl tho •johlot, the kiu^ht ttutk it up, 

He drunk off the wine, and he throw down the cup/^ 

After remaining with her liushaiid for thrcM3 days only< it is the correct thing for the 
wife to run away from him, and tell all her friends that she loves him not, and will see 
him no more. This is, perliaps, reparation to the dignity of the sex injured by tho bride’s 
going to the bridegroom’s house to be married, instead of lieing sought tor and taken as 
a wife from her own. So it is correct for the husband to slmw great anxiety for the loss 
of his wile and diligently to seek her, and when he finds her, he carries her off by main 
1‘ovee. I have seen a young wife thus found and claimed and borne away, screeching 
and struggling in the arms of her husband, from the midst of a crowded bazaAr. No 
one inten-feres on those occasions, aud no one assists. If tho husband cannot manage the 
business himself, he must leave her ah»ne. 


* It is worthy of notioe that in marriages of the Chiiu'so a preoisily similar custxnn obUm«. “ After the wors up 
of the tfthletK they (bride, and bridegroom) rise to their feet and rciiwin standing iu silence, while they aro helped to t u ir 
wedding wine- One of the female attendants take* the two goblets from the table, and having partially filled them wit i 
H mixture of wine and honey, she pours some of the contents from one to tho other several times, she then holds one to 1 1 .- 
mouth of till! grisnn and tho other, fo tlui mouth of the Wide, who ooiilimie to face each other aud who then sip a little win. 
She then changes tlie goblets and the bride sips out of the one just used by the groom, and the groom sips out of the one ju.'l 
used by the bride. Sometimes only one goblet is used.” Social of the Ch tHuse, by lievd. J. Doolittle, vol. 1, pa^t S/. 
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After tliis little escapade, the wife at once settles down, assumes her place as the 
well contented mistress of the household, and, as a rule, in 
Kitifi iiratnunt of tiioir countrv in the world ai*e M'ives better treated. Dr. Hayes 

VIVOS. • 

says “ a Kol or Ho makes a rej^^ular companion of liis wife. 
She is consulted in all difficulties, and receives the fullest consideration due to hcricx.’* 
Indeed it is not uncommon to see in the Kolhdn, husbands so subject to the influence 
of their wives, that they may be regarded as henpecked. Instances of infidelity in 
wives arc very rare. I never heard of one, but I suppose sucli things o<!Our as t.hero is 
a regulated penalty. The unfaithful wife is discarde)d, and tlio seducer must jiay to the 
husband the entire value of the ‘ pan.’ 

The Munddri marriages, as solomni/.ed in most parts of Chdtid Ndgptir, have more 
ceremonies, some of which appear to have been taken from the 
MfimUn mamagfs. Hindu-S, at all events the ceremonies I allude to are common to 

Hindus and aborigines; but it is not always easy to predicate by whom they w.or© origi- 
nated. AVo may, hoAvever, safely assort that practices common to both, which are not 
in accordance with the ritual prescribed in the Vedas, are derived from the aborigines. 

Among Mundas having any pretensions to res}K?ctability, the young people are not 
allowed to arrange these affairs for themselves. Their parents settle it all for them, 
Froixdi fashion, and after the liberty they have enjoyed, and the liaisons tlKW are sure 
to have made., tliis interference on tiu? part of the old folk must be very aggravating 
the young ones. The ‘ jian’ vari(;s from Es. 4 to Es. 20, but the marriage feast 
is very liberally provided, and as it takes place at tlio bride^s house, the expense cliiefly 
falls on her father. AVhen the day for the wedding is fixed, the bridegroom goes in 
some state to the bride’s house, the young men who accompany him “ a gallant b.and 
with sw^ord and brand” fantastically dwjssed, and as they approacli the village of 
the bride, her friends come out to meet them in similar guise, and a mimic fight 
takes ])laco wOiich ends in the simultaneous rush of the whole party into the village, 
making a tarrihh? row. Tlie bride and bridegroom are now well anointed w ith turmeric, 
and then tfiken and wedded not to eacdi other but to two trees, the bride to a mulivvd 
(bassia latifolia) ibo groom to ‘a raangoc, or both to mangoes. They are made to touch 
the tr<?c with ‘sindiir’ (rod lojwl), and then to clasp it, and they are tied to it. On 
returning they are placed standing face to face, the girl on a curry stone over a plough 
share, supported on sheaves of grass or corn. The bridegroom Lhinds ungallantly 
treading on his wife’s toes, and in this position touches her forehead with the red h^ad, 
she touches his forehead in a similar manner. The bridesmaids then, after some prelimi- 
nary splashing and sprinkling, pour a jar of water over the head of each, this newssifcates 
a change of raiment, and apparently concludes the ceremony as the young people 
going inside to changt», do not appear again till the cock crowing announces the dawn 
or its approach. At tlie first crow the bridesmaids, ■who with the young men have 
been merrily kcejnng it up all night with the song and the dance, hurst into the nuptial 
chamber and bring forth tlio blushing bride and her bashful lord and their elothee. 
They all go to the river or to a tank to w'ash the (dothes and bathe, and pai'ties of 
boys and girls form sides imder the leadership of the bjide and bridegroom, and pelt 
each other Avitb clods of earth. The bridegroom next takes a water vessel and conceals 
it in the stream or water for the bride to find. She then conceals it from him, and when 
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he has foi^ind it, sUe»ta<kcs it up, filled with water, and places it on her head. She lifts her 
iu*m to support the pitcher, and the bridegroom standing behind her with his bow strung, 
and the hand that holds it lightly resting on her shoulder, discharges an arrow through 
the pretty loop-hole thus formed into the path before her. The girl walks on to where 
the arrow falls, and with head erect, still hearing the pitcher of water picks it up with her 
foot, takes it into her hand, and restores it to her husband with a grao4iful obeisajiec. She 
thus shews she cau adroitly perform her domestic duties, and knows her duty t o lier lord 
and master, whilst he, on his part, in discharging an arrow to clear her path of an imagi- 
nary foe, indicates that he is prepared to do his duty as her guide and protector for life. 

The llos are fair marksmen with the bow and arrow, and great sportsmen. From 
<diildhood they practise archery; every lad herding cattle or watching crops m!ik(‘s this 
his sole pastime, and skill is attained even in knocking over small birds with blunt arrou’^s. 
They also keep hawks, and the country in the vicinity of their villages is generally 
destitute of game. In the months intervening totween the harvest home and the rains, 
they frequently go in large parties to disiaut jungles ; and with them, as with the Santals, 
there is every year in May a great meet for sport, in which people, of all classes of the 
neighhourhood and surrounding villages take part. From the setting-in of the rains to 
the harvest, the time of the people is fairly employed in cultivation, to which they pay 
great attention. The wmmen have their full slum* of labor in tbe fields, indeed, the only 
agricultural w'ork ih(?y are exempted from is plougliing. They work from early morn till 
noon, then comes the mid-day meal, after which their time is pretty much at their own 
disposal. The young people ttien make themselves tidy, stroll about the village, or visit 
neighbouring villages, and the old people sitting on the grave stones, indulge in deep 
[»otations of rice beer, and smoke, and gos.sip, or sleep. 

Amongst the amusements of the lios, I must not omit to mention They 

arc roughly made of blocks of hard wood, but their mode of spinning and playing them, 
one on another, is the same as with us. 3’cg lopping has been noticed as a Ivdsia 
amusement, sec page 58. 

Their agricultural implements consist in the ordinary wooden plough tipped with 
iron, a harrow, the kodfili, or large hoc, a sickle and the tangf, 
Apieuitnr*. battlc-axe, for it is used for all purposes; the hloek- wheeled 

dray, and an implement to remove earth with, in altering the levels of l:uid to prepare it 
for irrigation and»rice cultivation. The latter consists of a broad piece of hoard, firmly 
attached to a pule and yoke, so that its edge touches the ground at an angle as it is 
draAVn by oxen or bulfaloes attached to it. The Llos make these agricultural implements 
themselves ; every man is to some extent a carpenter, handy with his a/lze, and clever in 
simple contrivanees. 

The Kols plough with cows as well as oxen, hut it is to be recollected that they 
make no other use of the animal as they never touch milk. llufFaloes arc preferred to 
bullocks as plough cattle. They have a rude kind of oil-press in every village. 

The Mundikis and Larkas raise three crops of rice, the early or Gora, the autumnal 
(»r B4d, and the late or Bera crop. Indian corn and the millets Murwa and Goiidali, are 
also cultivated as early crops. •Wheat, gram, mustard seed (sesamum), they have recently 
taken to as ookl-weather and spring crops. Tobacco and cotton they have long cultivated, 
but not in sufficient quantities even for their own consumption. 
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They have no notion of weaving, and if left to their own respuroes for clothing, 
would probably resume their leaves, but every village has one or 
two families of * Tdntis * or weavers, who are now almost undls> 
tinguishable from the Hos. The villagers make over their cotton to the weavers, and 
pay for tiie loom labour in cotton or grain. 

The Kols generally understand the smelting of iron. Their country is pretty rich 
in that mineral, but it is the wilder clans, the mountain Kbarrids, the Birhors, and in 
Lolmrdagga or Paldrnau, the Asiirs and Agariahs, that chiefly utilise it, the people 
Avho devote themselves to it regularly paying no attention to the cultivation of the soil. 
The Muiidas have also a(;quired the art of washing for gold in the streams and rivers 
that drain the idateau of Chutid Ndgpiir, or rise in the bordering hills which are all 
auriferous, hut the average quantity obtained is not more than sufiBloes to give a bare 
subsistence to the porsojis employed in it, though this includes men, women, and children. 
The richest field, Souapet, is the valley of the Sonai river below the plateau opening on 
Kharsawdn. The population are all Mtiuddris, enjoying a rich soil, a most romantic and 
sequestered situation, and to complete it as a terrestrial paradise, low fixed rents. This 
was seour(?d to them after the insurrection of 1831, iu which they lustily joined. 

The Hos are a purely agricultural people, and their festivals are all connected with 
that pursuit. In describing these festivals I avail myself of 
information on the subje(?t kindly collated for me by W. liitchie 
Esq., District Sup(5rin tendon t, Singbhuin. The chief requisite for festivities of all 
kinds is the preparation of an ample quantity of the home-made beer, called I Hi. 
It is made from rice whicli is boiled and allowed to ferment till it is sufliciently 
intoxicating, and its proper preparation is considered one of the most useful accom- 
plishments that a young damsel cun possess. 

The Hos keep seven festivals in the year. The first or principal is called the Mdgli 
Parab, or Dosauli Bouga. This is hold iu the month of Magh, or January, when the 
granaries arc full of grain, and the people, to use their own expression, full of devilry. 
They have a strange notion that at this j)eriod, men and women are so over-charged 
W'itli vicious propensitie.s, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of the person to 
let off steam by allowing for a time full vent to the passions. 

The festival, therefore, becomes a saturnale, during which servants forget their 
duty to their masters, children their reverence for parents, men themrespect for women, 
and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness ; they become raging 
haceliantes. 

It opens with a sacrifice to Desauli of three fowls — a cock and twm hens, one of 
which must he black, and offerod W'ith some flowers of the Palds tree ('Butea frondosaj, 
bread made from rice-flour, and sesamum seeds. The sacrifice and offerings are made by the 
village priest, if there be one, or if not, by any elder of the village who possesses the neces- 
sary legendaiy lore, and be prays that during the year they are about to enter on, they 
and their children may he preservt*d from all misfortune and sickness, and that they may 
have seasonable rain and good crops. Prayer is also made in some places for the souls of 
the departed. At this period an evil spirit is supposed tOainfest the locality, and to get 
rid of it, the men, w'omen, and children go in procession round and through every part of 
the village, with sticks in their hands as if beating for game, singing a wild chant and 
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vociferating violently till they feel assured that the bad spirit must have fled; and they 
make noise enough to frighten a legiou. Those religious ceremonies over, the people give 
themselves up to feasting, drinking immoderately of rice-heer till they are in the state of 
wild obriety most suitable for the process of letting off steam. 

The Ho population of the villages forming the environs of Cliaibiisa aro at other 
seasons quiet and reserved in manner, and in their demeanour towards women gentle and 
decorous ; even in the flirtations I have spoken of, they never transcend the bounds of 
decency. The girls, though full of spirits and somewhat saucy, have innate notions of 
propriety that make them modest in demeanour, though devoid of all prud(}ry ; and of 
the obscene abuse so frequently hoard from the lips of common women in Bengal, tliey 
appear to have no knowledge. They are delicately sensitive under harsh language of 
any kind, and never use it to others ; and since their adoption of clothing, they are careful 
to drape themselves decently as well as gracefully, but they throw aU this aside during 
the Mdgh feast. Their natures appear to undergo a temporarj^ change. Sons and daugh- 
ters revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children; men and women 
become almost like animals in the indulgence of their amorous propensities. Tliey enact 
all that was ever pourtrayed by prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pandean 
orgie ; an& as the light of the sun they adore and the presence of numerous spectators 
' seem to be no restraint on their indulgence, it cannot be expected that chastity is 
preserved when the shades of night fall on such a scene of licentiousness and debauchery. 

This festival is not kept at one period in all the villages. The time during which it 
is held in different villages of a circle extends over a period of a month or six weeks, and 
under a preconcerted arrangement, the festival commences at each village on jf different 
date, and lasts three or four days ; so the inhabitants of each may take part in a long 
succession of these orgies, and as the utmost liberty is given to girls, the parents never 
attempting to exercise any restraint, the girls of one village sometimes pair off with 
the young men of another and absent themselves for days. Liaisons thus prolonged 
generally end in marriages. 

The ordinarv Ho dance is similar to that which I have described as the llasa 
dance of the Santdls, an amorous but not a very rapid or lively movement ; but the 
Miigh dance is like a grande galupe, a very joyous, frisky, harum-scarum scamper ol’ 
boys and girls thi'ough the village, and from one village to another. 

The Miindaris keep this festival in muoli the same manner as the Hos, but one 
day is fixed for its commencement everywhere, the full of the moon in Magh, and there 
is less commingling of the boys and girls from different villages. Tlie resemblance to 
a Saturnale is very complete, as at tliis festival the farm laborers are feasted by their 
ifiasters and allowed the utmost freedom of speech in addressing them. It is tlie festival 
of the harvest home ; the termination of one year’s toil and a slight respite from it 
before they commence again. At this feast the Miindaris dance the Jddiira, remarkable 
for the very pretty and peculiar maimer iu Mhich the lines of performers iuterlaci' 
their arms behind their backs. 

The next in the order of festivals is what is called ‘Bah Bonga’ by the Hos, corres- 
ponding to the Sarhul of theJMdudaris. ‘Bah’ means flower, and the festival takes place 
when the sM* tree is in full bloom in March or April, a favorite season with many 

• Called inHIuadii-i ‘Sarjum.’ 
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tribes; for it is then that the death of GautamA is commemorated. 'With the Hos and 
MdndAris it is held in honor of the founders of the village and the tutelaiy deity or 
spirit, called Dariid by the Ordons. The boys and girls collect basketfuls of the flowers, 
make garlands of them, weave them in their hair, and decorate their houses with them. 
Each house makes an offering of these flowers and sacrifices a cock. The j^ople dance 
for a couple of days and nights incessantly and refresh themselves meanwhile 
Ijeer, but in the Ecdhdn it is the quiet style of dance, and there are no o|M»n br^^ihes 
of decorum. The dance bn this Jmscasion of the Mdnd&ris is called the Bahnb the vheyS 
and girls pottstette to each othev» clapping hands and pirouetting, so as to (^use 
concussions, which are the source of much mirth. * 

The selection of the s&l flowers as the offering to the founders of the village is 
appropriate, as there are few villages that do not occupy ground once covered by sAl 
forest, and at this period new ground, if there be any, is cleared for cultivation. 

The third festival is the ‘JDamurai* which comes off in May, or at the time of the 
soning for the first rice crop. It is held in honor of the ancestral shades and other 
spirits, who if unpropitiated, would prevent the seed from germinating. A he-goat and 
ii cock arc sacrificed. 

The fourth festival is the ‘Hero Bonga’ in June, the Mdnddris call it *IIarihar* 
It is to propitiate Hesdiili and Jdhir Burhi for a blessing on the crops. In the Miinddri. 
villages every house-holder plants a branch of the Bhelwa in his field, uad contributes 
to the general offering which is made by the priest in the sacred grove, a fowl, a pitcher 
of beer, and a Imndfui of rice. In Singbhum a ho-goat is offered. 

This is follovred by the Bah-Towli Bonga, which takes place in July. Each 
cultivator sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious rites, a wing is stripped off and 
inserted in the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and dung-heap. If this 
is omitted, it is supposed that the rice will not come to maturity. It a])pear.s more like 
a charm than a sacrifice. 

This corresponds with the ‘ Karam’ in the Kol villages of Ghutid Xdgpdr, w here 
the ‘hoja' is danced; the w'omen in this dance follow the men and change their 
positions and attitudes in obedience to signals from them. When the movement called 
‘ hojtt ’ is asked for, the wmmen all kneel and pat the ground with tJieir hands in time 
to the music, as if coaxing the earth to be fruitful. On the day appointed, a branch of the 
Karam tree is cut and planted in the Akhrd, or dancing place. This festival is kept by 
Hindus in Ghutid Ndgpdr as w ell as by Kols. 

The sixth festival is the offering of the first fruits of the harvest to Sing Bonga ; 
it is solemnised in August when the Gora rice ripens, and till tlie sacrifice is complete, 
the new^ rice must not be oaten. The ofleririg in addition to the rice is a wdiite cock ; 
this is a thanks-offoring to the Creator and Preserver. It is called dum-uama and 
i-onsidered of great importance. To eat new rice without thus thanking God is regarded 
as impious. 

The seventh festival is the Kalam Bonga, when an offering of a fowl is made 
to Hesuuli on the removal of the rice straw from the tlireshiug floor, * kalam’, to 
be stacked. 

The Pdhns, or priests, of the Kol villages in Chdtid Ndgpiir have anothes!’ festival 
for the performance of which they are in possession of some rent-free land called 
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*dilikatdri.’ The sacrifices are. every second year a fowl, evciy third year a ram, 
every fourth year a buffaloe, to ‘Marang Bdru,’ and the main ol)jcct is to induce him 
to send seasonable rain. 

The above are all general festivals, but the Hos on their individual account make 
many sacrifices to the gods, In cases of sickness and calamity, they commence by sacri- 
ficihg what is small and of little value ; but if the desired change is retarded, they go on 
until the patient dies, or their live stock is entirely eihausted. 

All disease in men ot animals is attributed to one of two causes, the wrath of some 
evil spirit who has to be appeased, or to the spell of some witch or 
soroeror, who should bo destroyed or driven out of the land, 
In the latter case a ^Bokha’, or witch-finder, is employed to divine who has cast the 
spell, and various xnod^ of divination are resorted to. One of the most common is the 
test by the stone and *paila.’ The latter is a large wooden cup shaped like a half 
cocoa-nut used as a measure for grain. It is placed under a flat stone as a pivot for the 
stone to turn on. A boy is then seated on the stone, supporting himself by his hands, 
and the names of all the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pronounced, and as each 
name is uttered, a few grains of rice are thrown at the boy. When they come 
to the name of the witch or wizard, the stone turns and the boy rolls off ; this, no doubt, 
is the effect of the boy’s falling into a state of coma and losing the power of supportin tr 
himself with his hands. In former times, the person denounced and all his family were 
j)ut to death in the belief that wj^tebes breed witches and sorwrers. The taint is in the 
blood. When during the mutinies the Singbhdm District was left for a short time 
without officers, a terrible raid wa.s made against all, who for years had heeu'suspected 
of dealings v'ith th<i evil one, and the most atrocious murders M^ere committed. Young 
men were told off for the duty by tlie elders; neither sex nor age were spared. When 
order was restored, these crimes were brought to light, and the actual perpetrators con- 
dignly punished, and since then we have not only had no rccurrentje of witch murderers, 
but the superstition itself is dying out in the Kolhan. In other districts, accusations of 
witchcraft are still frequently made, and the persons denounced arc subjected to much 
ill-usage, if they escape with their lives. Some of the Sokhas, instead of divining the 
name of the person who has cast the evil eye on the suffering patient, profess to 
summon their own familiar spirits who impart to them the needed information. The 
Sokha throws some rice on a winnowing sieve and places a light in front of it. He 
then mutters incantations and rubs the rice, watching the flame, and when this 
flickers, it is owing to the presence of the familiar, and the Sokha to whom alone the 
spirit is visible pretends to receive from it the revelation which he conimunicatts to 
the enquirer to the effect that the sufferer is afflicted by the familiar of some rival 
Sokha or soreenn* or witch whom he names. The villagers then cause the attendance 
of the person denounced, who is brought into the presence of the sufferer and ordered 
to haul out his evil spirit. It is useless for him to plead that he has no such spirit, this 
only leads to his being unmei-cifully beaten, his bc.st line of defence is to admit what 
is laid to his charge and to act as if he really were master of the situation ; some 
change for the hotter in the patient may take place, this is ascribed to his delivery 
from the familiar, and the sorcerer is allowed to depart ; but if there is no amelioration 
ic tue condition of the sick person, the chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till he 
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can bear no more, and not unfrequently bo dies under tbe ill-treatment he is subjected to 
or from its effects. 

A milder method is, when the person denounced is requbed to offer sacrifices of 
animals to appease or drive away the possessing devil ; this lie dare not refuse to do> 
and if the sickness tliereupon ceases, it is of course concluded that the devil has departed; 
but if it continue, the sorcerer is turned out of his home and driven from the village, if 
nothing worse is done to him. 

It must not be supposed that these superstitions are confined to the Kols, they are 
common to all classes of the population of this province. 1 have noticed in my account 
of the Agarias their prevalence in the Southern Tributary Mahdls, and the alleged 
existence of secret witch schools, where damsels of true Aryan blood are instructed 
in the black art, and perfected in it by practice on forest trees. Even Brdhmans are 
sometimes . accused. I find in a report by Major Boughsedge, written in 1818, an 
account of a Erdhman lady who was denounced as a witch and tried, and having escaped 
in the ordeal by water, she was found to be a witch, and deprived of her nose. 

The Sokha does not always denounce a fellow- being ; he sometimes gives out that 
the family bhfit is displeased and has caused the sickness; and in such cases a most 
extensive propitiatory offering is demanded, which the master of the house provides, 
and of which the Sokha gets the lion’s share ; and I find an instance of the oracle giving 
out that Desiuli, the village bhiit, had caused the trouble ; but on further enquiiy, it 
was averred that a spiteful old woman had on this occasion demoralised the honorable 
and respectable guardian of the village, and though he was propitiated, the hag was 
made to suffer very severely Cor her malignancy. 

It will be seen that it is not only women that are accused of having dealings with 
the imps of darkness. Persons of the opposite sex are as frequently denounced ; nor are 
the female victims invariably of the orthodox old hag type. In a recent case, eight 
women were denounced by a Sokha as witches, who had introduced epidemic cholera 
into the village, and <iaused a terrible mortality, and among these were some very 
young girls. They were ill-treated until they admitted all that was imputed to them, 
and agreed to point out and remove the sixjILs they had prepared. They pretended to 
search for dead birds which, it was said, they had deposited as charms, Imt nothing was 
produced, and one . of the poor creatures, fearing further-ill usage, destroyed herself by 
jumping into a well. 

In Siugbbdm the wild Kharrias are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers, and 
the people, though they not unfrequently seek their aid, hold tliem in great awe. 

The Hos and other tribes have a firm belief that there are magicians who have 
the power to assnme at will the form of a beast of prey, and the person who gains this 
unenviable notoriety, is naturally one against whom every man’s hand is raised. A Kol, 
tried for the murder of one of these wizai*ds, stated in his defence (and he spoke as 
if he believed implicitly what he was narrating), that his wife having been killed 
by a tiger in his presence, he stealthily followed the animal as it glided away after 
gratifying its appetite, and saw that it entered the house of one Pusa, a Kol, whom 
he knew. ITe called out Pusa’s relatives, and when they hsard his story, they not only 
credited it, but declared they had long suspected Pusa of such power and acts; and 
entering his house, where they found him and not the tiger, they delivered him bound 
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into the hands of his accuser, who at once slew him. In explanation of their having so 
acted, they deposed that Pusa had one night devoured an entire goat, and roared like a 
tiger whilst he was eating it; and on another occasion, he informed his friends tliat he had 
a longing for a particular bullock, and that night that very bullock was killed by a tiger I 

I have alluded to their belief in omens, which are alwavs studied before anv 
important step in life is taken, but from the attention paid to them, 
when the preliminaries of a marriage are Ixnng arranged, it is 
clear tliat the parties I am describing regtird the choice of a wife as the most important 
step that they have to take. A very full list of these omens will l)o found in A^blume IX 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pengal. A few as specimens will sufllce here. 

If the cry of a flying-squirrel is heai’d by the deputation on their route to view 
the bride, it is so bad an omen that no further steps are taken. 

If on the road the branch of a tree falls without apparent cause, the death of the 
parents of both parties may be soon looked for if the marriage take place. 

If the dung-beetle is seen on the path rolling his disproportionately large ball 
of dung, it portends poverty. It might have suggested industry and perseverance ! 

If certain bird.s light on the Asan tree,* or if snakes cross the path, it portends 
wealth. 

A troop of llanumdn monkeys giv(?s promise of larger herds of cattle. 

If a bird lights on a keond, or ebony tree, the bride sought is sure to be a vixen. 

Meeting women carrying full water-pots is auspicious, with empty water-pots the 


Food. 


reverse. 

The llinduised Miinda abstains from most meats which Hindus consider irn^iure, hut 
it is not safe to place a fat capon in his way. Other Mdndas 
and all the IIos cfit beef, mutton, goat’s flesh, fowls, fish, hares, 
and deer. Pigs arc not much relished except by the poorest (dasscs, and the flesh of 
licai-s, monkeys, snakes, field mice, and other small game that the Ordons and Santdls 
alfect, the Mundas and 11 os do not approve of. They will take from our hands cakes, 
broad, and the like, hut not cooked i-ice. 

In regard to cooked rice these tribes are exceedingly particular. They will leave 
off eating if a man’s shadow passes ai;ross their food. Very few of this people have been 
known to take to tr-ado as a pursuit, but the Kols of one small section of Chiitia Nagpiir, 
Tamdrh, known as Tamdrias, are an exception. Tluiy arc employed chiefly as brokers 
for the purchase of the produce of the wilder parts of the Kolluin ; but owing to exten- 
sion of the market system, and a growing predilec-tion on the part of tlu*. Kols for 
more direct dealings witli the traders, the Tamdrias’ occujmtion as brokers is on the 
wane. The Siughhdm Kols have of late years very generally taken In roaring the 
tusser .silk-worm, and the money that they obtain by the sale of the cocoon.s goes a long 
way towards paying their revenue. 

An equal division of property amongst the sons appears to ho tlie prevailing custom 
of inheritance, but they live together as an undivided family 
until the youngest boy attains his majority, wdien the division is 
made. The sisters are regarded as live-stock and allotted to the brothers just as are the 
cattle. Thus, if a man dies,* leaving three sons and three daughters and thirty head of 
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cattle, on a division each son would get ten head of cattle and one sfetor, but if there 
be only one sister they wait till she marries, and divide the * pan.’ 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hos are deserving of special notice, as they show 
great reverence for the dead ; and the variety and singularity of 
the rites performed may materially aid us in tracing the con- 
nection of the people we are describing. In my account of the Kdsias, I have alrt^ady 
drawn attention to the similarity between their funeral ceremonies and those of the 
Hos. The funeral rites of the Hos and Gdros have also many points of resemblance. 

On the death of a respectable Ho or Miinda, a very substantial coffin is constructed 
and placed on faggots of firewood. The body, carefully washed and anointed with oil 
and turmeric, is reverently laid in the coffin, and all tlie clothes, ornaments, and 
agricultural implements that the deceased was in the habit of using are placed wdth it, 
and also any money that he had about him when he died. Then the lid of the coffin is 
put on, and faggots placed around and above it, and the whole is burned. 

The cremation takes place in front of the deceased’s Jiouse. Next morning water 
is thrown on the ashes, search made for bones, and a few of the larger fragments are 
carefully preserved, whilst the remainder with the ashes are buried. I'he selected bones 
are placed in a vessel of eartheii-ware, we may call it an um. and hung up in the 
apartment of th(>- chief mourner, generally the mother or widow, that she may have them 
continually in view, and occasionally weep over them. Thus they remain till the very 
extensive arrangements necessary for their final disposal are effected. A large tomb- 
stone has to he procured, and it is sometimes so ponderous that the men of several 
villages iyo employed to move it, and some wealthy men, knowing tliat th(?ir successors 
may not have the same influence that they possess, select, during their lifetime, a suitable 
monument to commemorate their worth, and have it moved to a handy position to he 
used when they die. When required for use, it is brought to t he family burial-place, 
udiicli, with the Hos, is close to tlui houses, and near it a deep round hole is dug for the 
reception of the cinerary urn. When all is ready, a funeral party collect in front of the 
deceased’s house, three or four men with very deep-toned drums, and a grouj) of about 
eight yoimg girls. The chief mourner conies forth carrying the hones exposed on a 
decorat(?d tray, and a procession is formed. The chief mourner with the tray leads, the 
girls form in two rows, those in front cany empty and partly broken pitchers and 
battered brass vessels, and the men with drums bring up the rear. The jirocession 
advances with a very gliostly dancing movement, slow and solemn as a minuet, in time 
to the heat of the deop-toned drums, not directly, hut mysteriously gliding now right 
now loft, now marking time, all in the same mournful cadence, a sad <leiid march. 

Tlie chief mourner carries the tray generally on her head, hut at regular intervals 
she slowly lowers it, and as she does so the giiis also gently lower and moumfullv 
reverse the pitchers and brass vessels, and looking up for the moment with eves full of 
teai’s, they seem to say, “ Ah ! see ! they are empty.” 

In this manner the remains are taken to the house of every friend and relative of 
the decjcased within a circle of a few miles and to every house in the village, and as the 
procession apj^oaches each habitation in the weird-like manner described, the inmates all 
come out, and the tray having been placed on the ground Jtt their door, they kneel over 
it and mourn, shedding tears on the remains as their lust tribute of affection to their 
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deceased friend. The bones are thus also conveyed to all his favorite haunts, to the 
fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the tank he excavated, to the threshing 
floor where he worked with his people, to the ‘ Akhrd,’ or dancing arena, where he made 
merry with them, and each spot which is hallowed with reminiscences of the deceased 
draws forth fresh tears from the mourners. In truth, there is a reality in their sadness 
that would put to shame the efforts of our und<?rtaker8 and the purchased gmvity of 
the best mutes, and it is far loss noisy and more sincere than the Irish * keening.’ 
When tliis part of the ceremony is completed, the procession returns to the village and 
slowly gyrating round the great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops, 
a quantity of rice, cooked and un(;ooked, and other food, is now cast into the giuve, 
and the charred fragments of bone transferred from the tray to a new earthen vessel 
placed over it. The hole is then filled up and covered with the largo slab which 
efl\K;tually closes it against desecration. The slab, however, does not rest on the ground, 
but on smaller stones wbicb raise it a little. 

With the Miindas as among the Kdsias these slabs may cover tbc graves of several 
members of a family, but the ghost of a Ho likes to have his grave all to himself. 

A collection of these massive grave stones indelibly mark the site of every Ho or 
Munddri village, and they may now, be found so marking sites in parts of the country 
where there have been no Kols for ages ; but in addition to the slab on the tomb, a 
megalithlc monument is set up to the memory of the deceased in some conspicuous spot 
outside the village. The pillars vary in height from five or six toriiftecii feet, and ap- 
parently fragments of rook of the most fantastic shape are .most favored. Close to the 
station of Chaibdsa on the road to Keoujhur may be seen a group of ccnpi;aphs of 
unusual size, one eleven feet two inches, another thirteen feet, and a third fourteen fe<;t 
above the earth ; and many others of smaller dimensions. The groups of such stones 
that have come under my observation in the Munda and Ho country are always in line. 
The circular arrangement so common elsewhere I have not seen. 

The subjoined sketch with which I have been kindly favored by Mr. Ball of tlu^ 
Geological Survey of India W'ill give the reader a clear conception of the appearance 



Memorial slonee, at Pokuria, 4 miles south of Chaibasa. The highest stone is eight feel four inches above ground. 
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of these cenotaphs. It will be seen that some are almost grotesque in form. The stone 
No. 1 in the sketch is to the memory of Khundapdter, the father of Paseng, the 
present Mduki of Pokuria, Nos. 2 and 3 are in memory of Kanohi and Samdri, young 
daughters of the Mdnici, and No, 4 in memory of his sou. 

Among the horizontal slabs under the tamarind trees in the village of Pokuria, Mr. 
Ball noticed one over the grave of Seni, a former wife of Paseng. It measured 17 feet 
2 inches in length. Its greatest width was 9 feet 2 inches and thickness from 10 inches 
to a foot. Its weight was estimated at about six tons. This slate was procured in the 
bed of a river about three miles off. It was brought on a wagon constructed for the 
purpose, from thretj to four hundred men having been engaged in its transit. 

When cenotaphs arc first set up, they appear rising from an earthen platform on 
which it is supposed the ghost of the departed may rest. This is gradually washed away, 
and the older monoliths have no trace of it. 

When stones are not procurable, wooden posts are put up supportiug caiwed wooden 
images of birds or l)ca.sts. 

I thiuk that Mundas who embrace Clwistiauity might bo allowed to retain as much 
of the above beautiful funeral ceremonial as they wish to pi'esorvc. There is nothing in it 
repugnant to our own religious sentiments. In truth, I think it evinces a greater 
reveren<;e and affection for the deceased than the hurried hiirhil out of our sight that we 
ourselves adopt, and in all probability it is the oldest method. Sanitai’y recjuirements com- 
pel us to forego thb old revered custom of burying our dead in graveyards round the 
church where ouras 2 )iraiions to meet them again are expressed, hut if we took example 
from the» Kols we might revert without danger to this time-honored custom of our fore- 
fathers, and Christian Kols conserving the ancient fwactice would retain their picturesque 
burial grounds undtir tbe tamarind trees in the village, or set up memorial stones round 
theii’ village churches. 

I do not find that the present generation of Kols have any conception of a heaven 
„ , or a hell that may not be traced to Brdhmanical or Christian 

touching. They have some vogue idea tliat the ghosts of the dead 
hover about, and tlu^v make oiferiugs to them, and some have like the Chinese an altar 
in the house on wliicli a portion of the ‘daily bread ’ is offered to tlumi; but unless under 
a system of pronjpting often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this atler- 
cxistcnce is one of reward or punishment. 

^ When a Ho swears, the oath has no reference whatever to a future state. 'He prays 

that if he speak not the truth, he may be jilfiicted with as many 
calamities as befel Job, that he may sufl'er the loss of all his 
worldly wealth, his health, his wife, his children, that he may sow without reaping or 
reap without gathering, and finally, that ho may be devoured by a tiger. It is a 
tremendous oath, and it is a shame to mqjoso the obligation of making it on so generally 
truthful a people ; but they swear not by any hope of happine.ss beyond tbe grave ; and 
the miserable wandering life they assign to tbe shades can only be looked forward to 
with dread. They fear the ghosts and propitiab; them as spirits of a somewhat malignant 
nature, hut can have no possible desire to pa.s8 into such a state of existence themselves. 

The funeral ceremonies I have described are what*T myself witnessed. Colonel 
IMckell tells us that on the evening of the burning of the corpse certain preparations are 
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made in the house in anticipation of a visit from the ghost. A portion of the boiled rico 
is set apart for it, — the commencement, we may presume, of the daily act of family d(jvo- 
tion above noticed, — and ashes are sprinkled on the floor, in order that should it come its 
footprints may be detected. The inmates then leave the house and, circumambulating the 
pyre, invoke the spirit. Returning, they carefully scrutinise the ashes and rice, and if 
there is the faintest indication of these having been disturbed, it is at once attribut<?d to the 
return of the spirit, and they sit down apart shivering with horror and crying bitterly as 
if they were by no moans pleased with the visit, though made at their earnest solicitation, 

I have often asked the Kols if their custom of casting money, food, and raiment on 
the funeral pyre, is at all connected with ideas of the resurrection of the body, or if they 
thought the dead would benefit by the gifts bestowed. They have always answered in 
the negative, and gave me the same explanation of the origin and object of the custom 
that I received from the ChuUkata Mishmis of Upper Asam.* Tlu^y are unwilling to 
derive any immediate benefit from the death of a member of their family ; they wish for 
no such consohition in their grief. So they commit to the flames all his personal eftects, 
the clothes and vesseds he had used, the weajjons he carried, and the money he had 
abf)ut liim ; but new thing-s that have not been used are not treated as things that he 
appropriated, and they are not destroyed ; and it often happens that respectable old Hos 
abstain from wearing new garments that they become posstissed of, to save them from 
being wasted at the fnnta'a.l. 

When the interment of the hones is accomplislied, the event is m-uh) known far 
and wide by explosions that souud like discharges from heavy guns. This is so'iietirnes 
done through the ageiujy of gunpoAvder, but more freqmmtiy by the application of heat 
and cold to fragments of schistose rock, cau.sing them to split with loud noises. 

In summing up the character of the people I have been deseriljiug, it is n(‘cossary 
to separat(i the IIos from their cognates ; the ciiajurnstancos under whicli the character 
of the former has lieen developed arc ditfei*ent, and they arcs in my opinion, physically 
and tnorally superior to the Miindas, Bhdmij, and Sanlals. 

They appenr to me to possess a susceptibility of iniprovomcnt not found in the 
other tribes. They hav(^ been directly under our government for about thirly-scveu 
years, and coming to us a.s unsophisticated saA'Uges, wo have endeavoured to tuvilize 
without allowing them to be contaminated, and Avhilst they still retain those traits 
whi<;h favorably distinguish the aborigines of India from Asiatics of higher cmlization, 
a manner free from servility, but never rude, a love, or at least the practice, of tfulih, 
a feeling of self-resj)ect romleiing them keenly sensitive under r(d)uke, they liave 
become less suspicious, less njvengeful, less blood-thirsty, less eontiimaeious, and in all 
respects more amenable to the laws of the realm and the advice of their oflieers. 

They arc still very impulsive, easily excited to rush, luvulstrong at'tiou, aiul apt to 
resent imposition or oppression without rcfleelion, but the retaliation which often 
extends to a death-blow is done .on the spur of the moment and openly, secret a.ssas- 
sination being a crime almost unthonght of by them. As a fan: illustration of their mode 
of action when violently incensed I give the following : — 

A Bengali tnuicr accustomed to carry matters with a very high hand among liis 
compatriots in the J unglc Malvils, demanded payment of a sum of mom^y due to him l)y 
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a Ho, and not rooeiring it, proooodeid to s^nostra^ and diivo a, |^^ 
property of his debtOT. The Ho On thia ^k to his anrw, kt % 
down the money-Jender, whose head he tkon out off, went tiith 

to the Deputy Conmiifiaioner, and explaining to that officer es^tly what had oo<»irred,^ 
requested that be might be condemned for the crime without more ado 1 Hurdie^s are 
not now more frequent in the Kolhan than in other districts, latterly less so ; but when 
one does take place, the perpetrator, is seldom at any trouble to conceal hiniself or his 
crime. ■ 

The pluck of the Hos displayed in their first encounter nritb our troops and formes 
wars, I have often seen exemplified on minor occasions. In competitive games they go 
to work with a will, and a strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual in natives of 
India. Once at the Kduchi Fair tficre was a race of carriages often used by travellers 
in Chutid Nagpur drawn and propelled by men. One of these came from Singbbum 
and had a team of llos ; a' colJision took place early in the race, and the arm of one 
of the ITo team was badly fracrturcd. It fell broken by his side, hut he still held on 
to the shaft of the t;arriagc, and cheering and yelling like the rest went round the 
cour.se. 

The extr(;mc sensitiveness of both men and women is sometimes very painfully 
exhibited in th{> analysis of the niinuwous cases of suicide that every year occur. A 
harsh word to a woman never provokes a retort, but it causes in the jierson olfen- 
.siv<dy addressed, a sudden depression of .spirits or vehement outbreak of griel‘, wlii(;b few 
persons would a second time care to provoke. If a girl appears mortified by anything 
that lias biVm said, it is not safe to let her go away till she is soothed. A rcfiection on 
a man’s honesty or veracity m.'iy bo sufliciont to send him to self-destruction. In a 
rc(?ent case, a young woman attempted to poison herself, because her uncle would not 
partake of the food sIkj bad cooked for him. The police returns of Singbliutn show 
that in nine years, from 1800 to lhC9, both inclusive, 180 men and women committed 
suicide in that district. 

I have already spoken of them as good husbands and wives, but in all the relations 
of life tlicir manner to each other is gentle and kind. I never saw girls quarrelling, and 
never beard them .abuse or say unkind things of each other, and they never coarsely 
abuse and seldom speak liarslily to women. The only exception I know is M'hen they 
believe a woman to be a witch; for .such a one they have no consideration. They have 
no tmaris in their own language to express the liigher emotions, but they feel them all 
the same. 

llie Miindaris are not so truthful and open as the llos, nor do I consider them, as 
a rule, so inauly and honest; but then the Miindas have lived for ages under conditions 
ill- calculated to dcvelopc the good qualities for which I have given the Hos credit. 
Tlicrc has been n continued struggle lo maintain what they consider their right in the 
laud against the adverse interest of the landlord or his assigns. The very conditions 
under which most of them hold their lands place them in a position of depend- 
ence and infiwiority, as they have to labour for their landlord as v'ell as pay rent to 
him. Moreov(;r, they live, among a people who look dojvn on them as a degraded 
race, and one of whose favorite theories is, that the Kpls wewi created to serve thorn. 
This, no doubt, must be as demoralising as it is aggravating, and in many places the 
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and have lislyjncdl ta it ao Idng that they begin to aaoept the doctrine, 

sn^ide into the 

Jdiiind^is and Hos at their grmi:S^$v€il ia <>^ 
Obnipse inf^ttttpatible idth parity there is no doubt that thb: 

nf the elders are terriljjie sots i but in Btngbhiim the rising generation show a disposition 
to abandon sottish and lioentious habits, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
can be entirely weaned from them. About seven thousand Miiudas have now embraced 
Christianity, and recently the movomeut has extended to the Hos of SingbKiim. One 
qC the Minkis with all his family and a considerable number of his villagers have been 
baptized, and, generally speaking, all those who have embraced our religion have 
entirely withdrawn from participation in the wild revelry of their pagan brethTen. Tlnsiv 
pastors have made this a test of their sincerity, and it is no doubt a very severe one. 
The women must lay aside all tlicir trinkets, and should not he seen, even as spectators, 
at dances. The last condition is too Imrd, and is, I know, frequently evaded ; but the 
first is readily acquiesced in, and native female converts look with astonishment at the 
jewelry displayed on the persona of !l^uropcan ladies even in church, and wondering 


ask — “ Have they been baptized ?” 

In regard to breaches of chastity and sins against modesty which I have noti('«d, 
it is to he observed that whatever is done on these convivial occasions is confined to their 
own people. The instances of Munda or Ho girls committing themseixes to acts 
of impropriety witli males of another tribe are exceedingly rare, and such a tiling as 
prostitution or its baneful effects is entirely unkiiow'n among thorn. It is, i think, 
true that the race geucrally arc duller of comprehension and more diffirnilf to truck 
than Hindus or Muhammadans, and with the exception of those who cmhracc 
Christianity, the Muiidas are usually unudlling to learn ; hut tire llos liave of late years 
evinced considerable interest in education, and the progress tiny make is satisfactory, 
their anxiety to learn and wonderful diligence making up for sluggishness in iutellerd. 


Section 0. — The Santals. 


The Santfils are found at inte^iaals, sometimes in considmvalrlo masses, hut more 
generally much scattcTed, in a strip of Bengal, Cixirmding for 
(.('OKiHliliifwl Distuhutiou. 35O milcs from the Clanges to the Baitarni, bisected by the 

meridian of BLdgalpnr or 87' east longitude, and c-.oniirrising the ibllowing districts : — 
Blnlgalpur, the Santfil Barganus, Birbhum, Bancura, Jlazdribugh, Mdnbhuin, 
Mednipur, Singbhum, Maynrblranj, and Balasore. l^lie Santal P.arganas, or Santalia, 
said to contain upwards of two hundred thousand Santdls, may now be n'ganled as the 
nmdeus of the trilro, hut it does not appear to have been one of their original seals. 
Buchanan Hamilton, in describing the Hill tribes of Bhdgalpur and its vicinity, mak<‘s no 
mention of Santdls. Tin? aboriginal tribes he fell in with arc called * Malm's,’ tlw; Bdjraa- 
hdl Hill men proper and their kindred, a Dravidiaii people. It is singular that no old 
colonies of Santdls or other Kolarian trilx^s arc found hetwtuyi the Himalayfts and the 
Ganges. Tlic Saiitdl settlemojits that now border on that of skirt the lldjmalidl 

Hills arc readily traced back to more soutlawn districts, ami t heir own traditions hardly 
support the theory of tlieir northern origin. Indeed, when we lind that the Kolarian races 
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have left th(?ir trail in Asjim, that it may be followed throughout the Siam States and 
Burma to tlie l*ogu district, and Is faintly diseemed in the adjoining islands, that it may 
he t:ik('n up at r<»in(. PalmjTas and clearly tracked along both banks of the Bamudar river 
till it roaches the hills and table-land of Clultiil Ndgpi'ir, it is sttiuriely reasonable to 
assume that they have all come direct from the Himalayas. Tjie Bamildar, rising in 
PaL'inuin, divides the Iliizaribagh and Chutid Ndgpur plateaux, and draining the northern 
fact' of the one and the southern face of the other, dischaa’ges itself into the Htighli, 
near the mouth of the latter river. It is the terrtjstrial object most venerated by tho 
Suiitals ; and the country that is mp.st closed associated with their name, wliich thqy 
apparently regmd as their fallierland, is between that river and the K.asai. 

Tlie.re is no doubt, however, that Santdis colonised parts of the Hazdribdgh district 
and parts of BirhlnVui at a vtu-y remote pericnl, and it is chicliy by migrations from 
those colonies that the nuxlcrn Santalia has been fomod. 

In 18Ji2* a considerable iinjictus was given to the northward movement in the action 
iakcii by Govornmiuit to secure to tho Jlajraahal Highlanders 
their possi'ssions in the hills tluit form tho turning point of the 
Gang('.s at Sahihganj. To prevent the encroachments of the lowland zamindars of 
tho Ehdgalpur district, wdiioli were constantly exciting repristds from the High- 
binders, a tract of country incasiu’ing nearly three hiindrcMl miles in cirinunfcriMice wa.s 
separated and marked off by largo masonry pillars, and of all the lauil within those pillars 
the Government was declawal to he head proprietor, and the. Hill jXMiple wi‘re informed 
that tludr rights in it would he respe<;ted so long as they eomluctt^d themselves peiiceahly. 
Bui (he Killiueu only canal for the highlands and the tract included within the pillars 
called the Daman-i-koh, or skirts of the hills, and the valh*ys running into tlic hills were 
availahle for other set.tk‘rs, and were sp(‘edily (.iiken up liy Sauttlls. In a few yeai's the 
Santiil population in the Daman had increased from throe tlioiisand t.o eighty-three 
tlious<aiid souls, when the colony r(K*eived a chtrk by the Santdl iusuiTcetion of 185 1. 

For a hi.sloiy of this rehtJlion and tlic enuses that led to it tin; reader may be 
referred to Mr. Hunter’s intere.sling volume, erilled ‘ llural Birugal.’ The Suiitals, 
starting Avith the desire to 'r(.‘veuge thevnsidviis on the raoinw-leiideis w in) had taken 
udAmitage of their simjilicity and improvidmiee, found th(;ms(;lv<‘s arrayed in arms 
against the British Govownment, and it vi'as not without hloodshcfl that the insurrection 
was suppressed; hut it led to their being re-established under a more genial administration 
in what art; ealled the Sanhll Parganajs. In the Bamau-i-koh their own form of s«;lf- 
government is to some extent rostort;d to them. The village.s are farmed to the luuid- 
men, ealled Maiijhis, w'ho arc also the sole guardians of the ]ioa<;e, a system that had 
lieen already int,roduced with success into the Kolhan of Siughhiim. 

In niai’k<‘d contrast to the fCohuians of tln‘ Munda ;md Ho divisions, the Santals, ns a 
inlo, can' little for iiormanently loiaiting tlx'rnselves. A (jountry 
denuded of the prinu;val forest Avhich allords Llu'in the hunting 
grounds they ddight in and the virgin soil they jirefcr, does not ajltract them ; and when, 
through their own labor, the spivad of cultivation lias olfei’tod this denudation, they 
s('h;et a tu'w^ sib;, however pi*os])erous they may have been o|j} the old, and rtdirt; into the 
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backwoods, where their harmonious flutes sound sweeter, their drums find deeper echoes, 
and their bows and arnnvs may once more he utilized. The traditions of their anchnit 
migrations are rendered obscure by the succession of dissolving views to which this 
nornatlio habit introduces us, hut they nevcrtholoss tenaciously cliii" to a wild and remote 
triidition of their origin ; and though much scatterc'd and intermingled with other races 
whose creeds and customs they have partially adopted, they anj charaeterisfid by many old 
practices that they lovingly cling to, and th(*y are one of the tribes which has preserved 
the form of speech that in all prohahility prc,dominat(!d in the (langfitic provincoH 
before tlio Aryan conquest. 

But though prone to change, the Santdls are, not indifferent to their personal comfort, 
and are itjo]‘<5 careful in tlie cimstruction of lludr hoinesteads and 
HouiiCB. villages than tludr cognates. Their huts, with carefully formed inud 

walls and well raised plinths and snug verandahs, Imve a neat, and, owing to their love of 
colour, even a gay appearanc*!. 'L’luiy paint their walls in alternate broad stripes of red, 
whit(.*, and ^)la(^k — native elays and charcoal furnishing the pignnmts ; moreover, the houses 
arc k(q>t j)erfeeily clean, and by partitions decent accommodation for the iatnily is provided. 

In the sit uation of their villages they gen<‘rally se('k insulation, ;md would gladly, if 
they <5onld, cxclud(‘ all fonMgners, espeeially Brahmans ; hut as they clear lands t.htit they 
do not care to n'hiin and render habitable, regions that wild beasts would without thorn 
be sole lords of, they an! soon Icllowed into their retreat Ity the more crafty and enter- 
jji’ising Hindu, and the, result ofUm is they luive to submit to, or give way to, the intruders. 
It frequently hap]>ens that the, Ifiudu intruder improving on the Saiital eultivati m and 
making more money by it, obtains from tlu! landlord a hsase of tlu! villag<! at a rent, the 
SantiU would not think of i)aymg or (hMuaiuling, and so tin? piomxirs of civilization are 
jwematiirely forced to move on. 

The Santals have of lute been the most honor(',<l of the aboriginal raeo,s in Bengal 
in tho attention that enquirers have direcUid towards tlnjm. In Mr. Mann's monograpli 
w(‘ have an interesting account of their social state, and in tli.(‘, work hy Mr. Hunter, 
above alluded to, an elaborate ami admirably written (!ssay on their r(!ligion, eiistonis, and 
language, that have, made tlicin, no douht, the h<\st generally known of our B(!Tigal non- 
Aryans; hut instead of following these. a(!counts, I will give the information I have myself 
collated about the Santals in tins province. 

Va.st numbers of ibe, Santals now s(!ttled in Santalia emigrated within the last 
e<ni(.ary from tins Hazaribjlgli district, but tlu'rt'- arc still large setlhiincnts of the, trilx; 
in Kharakdia to the north of Parisnatb, and in the hill country between Gola, and the 
Damudar; and some intelligent and influential head inciii, called I'arganaiis. Oiu! of 
these, BjigU Bai l^arganuit, from a Damudar scdthanent, gives me orally tlu! following 
version of tho mythical origin and progress of tho ti-ihc.*. 

Bagu nil’s Nakkative. — “A wild goose coming from the gi'(‘a,t ocetma lighted at, 
Ahiri Pipri, and th<.‘rc laid two eggs, h’rom tli<.!.se two eggs a 
mah! and female wcic produe(,'d, who were tho parents of the 
Santa! race. Brom AhM Hpri our progi>nitors migrated to Hara Duttit^, and th.nv, 
they greatly increased and .multiplied, aiv,! Aven; called Kharwdrs. Tlujiice they r(Mnoved 
to Khairagarh and Hurredgarhi, and cvejitually settled in Chai Champa in tlie Hazari- 
l»j,igh district, wlu're iluw remained Ibr several giMierutions, 
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“ Tliere were many Birhors in tliat country (they are still to be found there), and one 
of them Bedueocl a Sautdl girl; she bore a child and cast it on a dung-heap, where it was 
found by the Paramdnik and Jag 5 brought it home and fostered it, and the 

child grow up and became a very powej'ful man, whom no om? could withstand, and he 
demanded a wife. They said that no SantiU girl sliould evesr marry the son of a Birhor. 
Then the strong man, to whom they had given the Hindu name of Mddhd Singh, 
deedared he would violate all the Santal vh’gins, if one were not bestowed on him in 
marriage. The Santdls above all tilings regard the honor of their maidens, and greatly 
alarmed at this threat, they resolved to almndon Chai Champil to be rid of Mddhd 
Singh. In one night they all left with their women and childnm, cattle and move- 
al)le.s, and proceeding to Chutid Nagpur, the country of the Mundas, they came to 
‘ Marang Burti’ (the great mountain), the gorl of that people, and prayed to him that 
MMlid Singh and the Birhors might not be permitted to ovorfciko them, and he, interpos- 
ing his great mass hetAVoen them and their pursuers (the path wound up a steep ghdt 
and round from the north to the south side of the mountain), effbetually protected them. 
Thus our fathers heeamo votaries of Marang Buni, the god of the Mdndas, offering 
sacriftoes of goats to him, and Ave eontiniio to Avorahi}) liim to this day, assigning to liim 
a place in the sacred groAT‘ AAith Idhir Era and Monika. Our ancestors made no sojourn 
in Ndgpiir, but went on to Jhalda, tlum in possession of the Mtindas, though noAV the 
Hindu Kdrinis hold it.” [This is confirmed by the fact that all the old village sites in 
Jhalda ari^ marked by the indelible monolithic monuments. of the Mundas.] “ They next 
tried Patkiim, Init found no resting places among the Bhdraij, and pushed on to Saont, 
and finding miwdi forest there, settled and Iniilt good houses and began to enjoy them- 
selv(‘s, according to our custom, and to dance, play, and sing. But the Saont llajja, 
seeing our niaideris dancing, took a fancy to tliern, and demanded that one should be 
given to him. This Avas refused, and the people dreading the consequence of refusal, 
left the Saont country and wimt to Sikhar. It Avas from our long sojourn in Saont that 
we took t]i(‘ name of Santal; avc aaci-c previously called Khnr\viir,s. M’c formed 
numerous villages in Avliat is now the eastern part of the Mdnbhiun district ; but lus avc 
increased and the jungle disappeared, colonies of our people went west and took up 
Soimbiidf and Gnttidri in tbe Gola Pargaua (Ha/a'irfhagh district) and Sikhar, through 
which the Damudar flows. My ancestor Avas the leader of the colony that took up 
SouaMdi. There Averc many Kliarwar Eajas in those days, and one was established at Gola, 
to Avhora my ancestor paid tribute. In the time of my grandfather, Kangdi Parganait! 
the GluitwAU system was intr(Kluc(d (that i.s, they AA'ere required to jirotect the roads and 
IKissijs), and it was in his time that the English were first seen in our countiy. Ont? 
of them carrying a red stick, and thence called Lal-ldtlii, came to Sondbddf. H(i liad foUovA - 
(M-s Avith brass-engraved plates on their breasts and two stmnge looking dogs, and luj asked 
tV)r the hetul man, and when my grandfather appeareil, thiiy tied liim up and ordered 
him to point out land on which a bungalow could be built, and on my grandfathea* giving 
the land he w^as released. There was much iron ore lying about. Liil-ldthi immediately 
set th<.' smelters at work, made quantities of iron and sent it aU out of the country.” 

Thus brie.fly and quaintly Bugh Kdi tolls, according to his light, the liistory of 
his rao(3 from the creation to the establishment of British rule. The delineatioa of 
the first bold Briton that appccu’cd amongst them, energetic and practical, is evidently 
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a life picture. The explanation regarding ,Ldl-Uthi is probably nothing more than 
a ^ntdl gloss on the word ‘'Wild.yati/ foreigner. The tradition that BAgh Bdi gives 
of the origin of his race will be found at length, though somewhat diiferently told, in 
Mr. Hunter’s * Eural Bengal’ and Mr. Mann’s work. If, as is not impossible, the Santdls 
crossed the Bay of Bengal in coming to India, the wild goose may be the white sailed 
vessel that bore them. The more detailed versions of the legend have been obviously filled 
in from BrAhmanical sources. The Santdls now si)eak of the Bamudar as their sea, and the 
ceremonies in honor of their dead are always considered incomplete till some charred 
fragment of the burnt body is committed to the stream to be borne away to the ocean. 

I am unable to identify the Ahiri Pipri, but Khairdgarh and Chid Champd are in 
the Hazdribagh or lldmgarh district, and to Cluii Champa remote Santdls, as well 
as those in tliis district, frequently allude. 

At, Cliai there is an old fort, the walls of whi -h, of earth and stones, enclose a spaxu- 
of alwut five acres of land. The tradition about it is, that it was the abode of .Tangra, 
a Santdl Raja, who destroyed himself and his fiuuLly on hearing of tlio approach of a 
Muhammadan army under General Sayyid Ibrahim AU,* alms Malik Bayd. A Muliam- 
madan of&eer named. Hazrat Path Khdn Budla was placed in charge of the fort, and on his 
dying there, a place of w'orship or ‘ Ditrgd’ was enacted near lus gra\ o. There is another 
fort at Mdngarh, four miles Irom Chai, wlu(?h is also assigu(5d by tradition to a Santdl chief 
called Mdu Singh. He abandoned his fort on the approacdi of the Mnhamraa<hinK. At 
and alK)ut Chai it is said that there were formerly six Santdl chiefs, throe in BiMr and 
three in the nazdrfl)dgh district. 

Saont, supposed to have given the Santdls tlwar present luinie, is Silda in Mednipiir* 
About the time that I was transcribing Bdgli Rdi’s Jiarrativo, my 
friend Babii Itakhdldds Haldliar, Assistant Coimnissiouer, Chut id 


Saout. 


Ndgt)dr, was, at my request, making some enquiries regarding Santdls in the eastern 
district, and without having heard what Bdgh lldi liad stated, he wrote to ask me 
if this might not be the plaot^ where the Santdls first settled. Ho tells me lliut 
Pargana Silda, in which the Santdls still predominate, is jiroperly called Samanta Bliiimi, 
and that Chatna, adjoining it, but in the Mjiubhnm district, is admittedly a (M)iTiq)- 
tion of the same name. Whether this name was first given to tliat part of the 
country in consequence of its being iuhabitiMl by ‘Saontals,’ or that the people took 
the name from the country as stated by Bdgh lldi, I cannot tell ; but putting together 
all the facts and legends that wo jiossess, it is probable that the Santdls w'cre originally 
located in Eastern Bengal from the sea-coast inwards, and that colonies were gradually 
pushed on to the Hazdribdgh district, or to Chai Champd and Ivharakdia, and from 
thenc(? northward, and that Bdgh Ildi’s account of their movement eastward from Chai 
Champd to Saont through Chutid Ndgpdr is the rovers? of what took place. 

Another vejy remarkable circumstaaice toucluid on by Bdgh lldi is the implied 
Kolatiojisiiipwitb the Khar, rclationsliip bctwcon the Santdls and Kharwdrs. In writing 
wHT*. about the latter long before I had seen Bagh Jiai (r/t/c page 130), 

I gave some reasons for suspecting such a relationship, and Mr. Mann and Mr. llunter 

■* JTi! is a1w> called Malik Bayif, audwas a (..enoral of Muhaiiiumd Tujfhluk. He died in tlie yf;ir ul’ l<'iru/,!diu!r>. 

reign, on Iho Zil Ilajjah. 753 A. H., or aolii January, 1353 A. D. lliu iomh is in the town of Jiilnir. The legend-, 
of tl»e dial riot iro'iaeutly niontion hia nanie. 
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l)()i.h noto tliat Klianvar, or a name like it, is an old name of the SanMls. In the tradi- 
tion.s of Ihlulr and Slidhuhiid, as given, in Bacharian Hamilton’s work, the Cheros, Kols, 
and Kliarwars ani h](?uded together, and it is prohahio that the Sanhlls are not wi’oug in 
claiming relationship ndth the Kharwdrs, hut by their owa account the Santdls have 
never j)layed a prominent role in history; alway.s clinging to the skirts of hills and forests 
and eonshmily .shifting, they appear never to have advanced b(?yond the polity of 
a village community. Ignoring all relationship with other Kola.rians, they yet have no 
tradition that thov ever formed a nation or had a llaja or ruler of their own ; and thousrb 
great vwialists and melodists, they have no song commemomtive oi‘ ancient glory. When 
they rose in 1855 A.D., it is probable that they contemplated no more than the exter- 
rnhiation of their tormentors, the moncy-lend(?rs. It is at all events the first time 
we, hear of tlicm in revolt, tliough .so (constantly migrating to avoid oppression. I 
(cannot hut iliiiik that the Miiiidas and l:l.o.s, who tenaciously cling to their holdings and 
have aUvay.s shown tliemselvos ready to tight for them if necessary, must have the 
jxrt'sligij of snpc'vior birth. TIkm'c are irmny reasons for supposing tliat tlie Cheros, 
who W('!re a ruling race, and the Muiuias and llos, are of tluj same stock, hut the Siuitdls 
and Kharwurs may have bec,ome om; pcjople with them after having been subjugated. 

The Santals, likti the Kliarvvdrs, Ixdong to, or bavfj mixed nmeh w iih, the dark riujcs 
of India. Th(j Cheros, Hos, and Mi'uidas are, on the whole, faing aivd prestu'vc more 
distinctly traits of the 'rartnr typ(\ 

The Santiils are noti(5<*able for a givat vaginmoss in the chiselling of the features, 
a geneiul lendeiuy to roumhiess of outline where sliarpnesa is 
inorci eondiuo've to beauty, a hlubh(?ry style of face, and both in 
male and female a greater teiulciTicy to eorpuleiujy thaii we meet in their cognates. 
Tluur faces are almost round; eh(‘<?kl)ones mothrately prominent; eyes full and straight, 
not obliqu(‘ly set in the, head ; nose, if at all prominent, of somiin liat. a reft'oussde stylo, 
hut g(merally broad and depressed; mouth large, and lips very full and projcietiug; hair 
straight and coarse and black. Mr. IMann notes of tliom, and 1 c,on(*ur in flit' remark, 
tliat their cast of countmiance almost approach(>s the N(?gro type, 'riie females, ho 
says, have small hands and feet, and are ox-eyed, and these are eharaeterisl ics Avhieli the, 
tribes linguistically allied to them do not possess. Mr. Hunter deseribes them as about 
tin? saim^ height as the ordinary Hindu, but I should feel inelimvl to consider them as 
rat her hidow that standard ; he further well characterises* them, as “(invited to labour 
ratlKjr than to think, hiitter fitted to serve the manual (‘xigeiu-iti.'i of the [iro.sent than to 
sp(;eulate on the ftituro or v<ineratc the past.’’ 

TIui Santals, like the Israelites, arc divided into twelvii tribes : 1, Saraii; 2, Murmu; 

3, Marli; d, Kisku; 5, 13(jsora; (.?, Ilansda; 7, Tiidi; 8, Baski; 

9, Hemrovv; 10, Karwar; 11, Choral; 12, * * Ex(i(i])i No. 11, 
the above agree with the nomeTUjlatur? of tribal divisions of S.aijtal tribes given 
in Mr. Mann’s work; mmilxirs 1, 2, 3, 4, 0, 7, and H -with the names of the 
s(>v(*n sous of the first paicnts in Mr. Hunter’s essay. Numbers 2, 8, C, 9 and 11 
ar(! found in the list of the triluvs of the Singhhum Liirka Kols, or Hos. This 
is n inarkable, as the legends of origin handed down anuKig the l.iarkas have little in 
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Polity. 


KestUvalu. 


common with the traditions of the SantAls ; and tliongh tho former also assign twelve 
sons to the first parents, they were the primogenitors, not of the various tribes, or kflis, of 
Hos, httt of different families of mankind, inclnding Hindus and Sautals, the latter being 
the offspring of the youngest pair, who, when told to separate I'rom tho family, selected pig 
as their staple food. The names given above include only one to which a meaning is 
attached, ‘ Mdrmii,’ which signifies the Nilgdo, JPoHax C^utelope) pUitus, and the Mdrmus 
may not kill the animal whose name they adopt, nor touch its flesh. 

The polity of tlie Santdls is very patriarchal. In each village there is, 1st, a ,Tag, 
mdnjlii, whose most important duty is apparently to look after tlie 
morals of the boys and girls, and if he is at*all straightkeed, they 
must often lead him a hard life of it ; 2nd, a Pardradnik, whose business it is to attend to 
the farming arrangements and to apportion the lands. He disallows any monopoly of 
pecjuliarly fertile rice lands ; all must take their share of good and Iwid, He has to look 
after the interests of new settlers and to provide for guests, levying contributions f«)r the 
purpose on the villagers. All the offiees arc hereditary ; when a new settlement is formed 
the office hearers arc elected, after that the next of kin succeeds. There is a village 
priest who is (;alled Kaia (Ndyaka, mlgo Layd). Tins is a word of Sanskrit derivation, 
and as they have no name in their owm language for such a functionary, it is probably 
not an origimil institution. He has lands assigned to him, hut out of l,he profits of his 

estate he has to feast the people twice in tho year— at tlie 
festival of the Sarhdl, held towards the end of March, when the 
Sdl tree blossoms, and at tlie Moi Muri festival, held In the month of Asiri (Sept ember r— 
October), forahlc-ssing oti thiuirops. At the Sohrai feast, the han^est homo, in ])eeembcr, 
the Jag-raanjlii entertains tho people, and tho cattle are anointed with oil and daubed 
with vermilion, and a share of tho handia, rice beer, is given to t‘ach animal. Every 
third year in most houses, but in some evciy fourth or fifth year, the head of tho family 
»)ffcrs a goat to the sun god ‘ Sing Bonga’ for the prosperity of the lamily, ospeeially of 
th(? children, “ that they may not Ik? cut off by disease, or fall into sin.” The sacrifice is 
ofiered at sunris<? on any open space cleaned and purified for tho occasion. A very 
important distinction is observed by all tho Kolarians in the motive of the sacrifices to tho 

su))reme deity and those by which the minor gods are jiropitiatcd. 
To Sing Bonga the sacrifice is to set!iu*e a coutinuamui of his 
mercies and for jircscrvation. The other deities are resorted to when disease or misfortiino 
visit the family, the sacrifice being to propitiate the spirit who is supposed to l)o alflicting 
or punishing them. 

A ncestors are worshipped, or rather their memory is honored, at the time of the Sohrai 
fi^stival, and oficrings made at home by each head of a family. 
In the meantime the Naia propitiates tho lo(?al devils, ‘ bliuts.’ 
In many villages the Santdls join with the Hindus in tjolebrating the Diirga IMja, the 
great festival in honor of Hevi, and the. Holi in honor of Krishna. Their own priests take 
no part in the ceremonial oliscr^ances at those Hindu feasts; they are left, to the Brahmans. 

Tlie person or persons who have to oiler sacrifices at the Santsil feasts have to 
pr('j)a*it? themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer and by 
placing themselves for some time in a position of apparent 
mental absorption. The b(>ating of drums appears at last to arouse them, and they 
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commence violently shaking their heads and long hair till they work themselves into a real 
or appirent state of involuntary or spasmodic action, which is the indication of their 
being possessed. They may then give oracular answere to interrogatories regarding the 
futuw, or (Iccdare the will of the spirit invoked or about to he propitiated. When the de- 
moniacal possession appears to have reached its citlrainating jwint, the possessed mra seize 
and decapitate the victims and jwur the blood into vessels ready placed for its reception. 

Among the Santdls in Chdtid Ndgpdr, Sing Bonga, the sun, is the supreme gOd, 

the creator and preserver. The other deities are * Jdhir Era,’ 

Minor deities. Mouika, and Marang Bdr A, and they are all malignant and de- 

structive. In the eastern districts the tiger is worshipped, hut in Bilmgarh only those 
who have sufTcred loss thitnigh that animal’s ferocity condescend to adore him. If a 
BantAl is carried off by a tiger, the head of the family deems it necessary to propitiate 

the ‘Bdgh Bhdt* (tiger detdil). Occasionally the villagers sill join in sacrificing a 

bullock or buffalo to Marang BurA. They have no veiy eltjar cwneeption to what BdrA, 
oj* mountain, their devotions should he especially paid, but be is hoiiorcd as Lord of the 
Jungles. The Santdls iurther enst adore deities and Ghando Bonga, the moon god, and 
Bdgh BhAt, the tiger ; and to be srirom on a tiger-skin is the most solemn of oatlis. 

Santdls who, under the example and precept of Bengali Hindus, have abjured some 
practices considered impure by the latter, are called Sat Santdls, that is, pure Santdls ; 
but tlierc is a national antagonism between them and the Hindus tlait iirevents any close 
fraternization or communion between the races. They are not ovcr-piirtieular about food, 
but nothing will induce them to cat rice cooked by a Hindu, even by a Brdhman. TTn- 
fortnnately during the famine of 1806 tins w'as not known to us. The cooks pre- 
pared the food distributed at the relief centres were all Bralnnans, and it ivas supposed that 

this would suit all classes, hut the Sdntals kept aloof, and died ratlicr 
than eat from hands so liateful to them. They have uo tradition 
to account for this hitter feeling. The animosity remains, though its cause is forgotten. 

The Santdl parents have to undergo purification five days after childbirth ; a kind of 
gruel is preparod, and after a libation to Sing Bonga or Marang 
Biiru, it is served out to the mother and the other members of 


Social cuKtoins. 


the family. An eldest sou is always named after bis grandfather, other childi'en after 
other relations. The SantAJs have adopted as a rite the tonsure of children and do not 
appear to recognise the necessity for any other ceremonial observance till their marriage 
when adult. Child marriage is not practised. 

There is no separate dormitory for the boys and girls in a Santdl village. Accommo- 
dation is decorously provided for them in the house of the panmts, but the utmost 
liberty is given to the youth of both sexes. The old people, though affecting gi'eat 
regard for the honor of the girls, display great confidence in their virtue. Unre- 
strained they resort to markets, to festivals and village dances in groups ; and if late in the 
evening, they return under escort of tlic young men who have been their partners in the 
daniics or have played to them ; no harm is thought of it. 

The peculiar emblem of the Santdls should he the fl uie ; they are distinguished from 
all people in contact with them by their proficiency on that 
instrument. Made of bamboo not less than one inch in diameter, 
and about two feet in length, tliey are equal in size to the largest of omr concert flutes 
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and liav6 deep rich tones. This faculty of jdaying the flute and a general knoTrledgc of 
singing and dancing were, they say, imparted to them by their first parents, and it was 
also by their fii'st jmrents that they wore tanglit the mysteries of the home brew, and 
they, therefore, consider there can bo no great harm in freely indulging in it. 

There is always reserved an open spacje in, front of tlie Jag-mdnjhi’s house as a 
dancing place. To tliis the young men frequently re.sort after the 
’ evening meal, and the sound of their flutes and drums soon 

attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust their long hair, and addhig to it a flower or 
two, hlithely join them. 

It is singular that in this national amusement of the Santals we have handed down 
to us a most vivid living representation of one prominent scene in the sport.s of Krishna 
in Vraja and Vrindiivaua. There is nothing in motlern Hindu lifc tliat at all illus(,rat<^s 
the animated scenes so graphically delineated in the Punins; ])ut the desciriptiou of 
the ‘ llasa’ dance in chaifler XIII, hook V, of the Vishnu Punin, might be taken 
literally as an account of the Saiildl ‘.Tiimhir.’ We have in both the maidens decked 
with flowers and ornamented with tinkling bracelets, the young men wdih garlands of 
flowers and peacocks’ feathers, holding their hands and closely conipress(?d, so that the 
lircast of the girl toutdies the. hack* of the man next to lier, genng round in a great 
circle, limbs all moving as if they belonged to one creature, feet falling in perfect cadence; 
the dancers in the ring singing responsive to the musicians in the (ami re, wlio fluting, 
drumming, and dancing too are the motive power of the wdiole, and form an axis of 
th<^ circular movement. 

Thus, as the pivot for the danc(«, sometimes sported Krishna and his favonte (mmpi- 
nioTLs, ‘^making sweet melody w ith voi<a‘.s and flutes,” but mf)re frequently t lu‘y took their 
I»laccs in the ring, “ each leeliug the soft pressure of two maidens in the gi’cat circling 
diuu;e.” 


We are told that Krishna when he thought the lov(?ly light of auiumn ])ropitious 
for the Ilfisa dance, with llama commcnc.ed singing SAveet low strains in various 
measures such as the Gopfs (milkmaids) loved, and th(?y as soon as they heard the 
nudody quitted their homes and joined liim; just so, on a moonlight night, the Saiitdl 
youth invite the Santill maichms. Professor Wilson, in his note on the passages of the 
Vishnu Purdn referred to alwve, observes that the ‘ Rds Ydtni’ is eelehnitcd in A arious 
jiarts of India in the month of Kartika (October), but that a circular dance of men and 
AA'oraen docs not form any prominent feature at these eiiterlaiumcmts, and he dnubis if it 
OA'cr is performed. In the late autumn mouths tlui KoLs and Oraons liavo numerous 
ydlius or jdtras, at which these ciixmlar dances are pjnfonued by thousands. 1 Avill nwert 
to tli(>sc ydtras in describing the Ordons of Chutid Nagpur.* 

With such freedom of intercourse, it follows that marriages are generally Ioa'c 
. matches, and, on the whole, happy ones ; but it is eonsidiTcd more, 
Mamftge*. respoctablc if the arrangements are nuule by the parents or 

guardians without any ackuowiqdged reference to the young ])eoplc. The price to be 
paid for the gh*l, averaging five ru2)ee8, with presents of cloths to her parents, having l)ceii 
detemiincd on, a day is fixed for a preliminary feast, and afterwards for tlie marriage itself, 
and a knotted string ; which shows the number of days that intervene, is kcjpt as a memo- 


♦ See dt'sciiption of the (lanue of the 1(X>. 
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randum. Each mom% one <rf these la^ots i» hy-the iw^emi low, tod vhto 

the last is loosened, the bridegrOoni and Ms&iends with noisy music sot out forth© shodo of 
the bride. As they approach the villagei the dag-mttujhi comes out to meet them, attended 
by women with water to wash the feet of the guests, who are then escorted to the house 
oi’ the bride, and the two mingling together merrily shig, dance, atid feast in front of 
the bride’s chamber. At the last quarter of the niglit, the iM-idegroom makes his appear- 
ance riding on the hip of one of his comrades, and soon after the bride is brought out by a 
brother or brother-in-law in a basket. Then cotnes the inevitable ‘sindra ddn.’ 
groom daubs Ids lady-love on the crown and brow very copiously with vermilion (sinddr), 
and the assembled gu-ests applaud w'ith cries of ‘hari bol.’ The bride and groom who 
have fasted all the day now eat together, and this is sttppo.setl to he the ^rst time that the 
girl has sat with a man at her food. It is creditable to the Kolarians that this custom 
has been retained through ages, notwithstanding the derision with which it is viewed by 
all Hindus. On the following day before the party breaks up, the young people are thus 
admonished by one of the sages — “ Oh ])oy ! oh girl ! you arc from this day forth to 
comfort ca(;h other in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have only played and worked 
( as dir(i<»tod ), now the resiwnsibility of the household duties is upon you ; practise 
hospitality, and when a kinsman arrives wash his feet, and resj>ectfiilly sjilute him.” No 
priest officiates daring a Sant/il marriage. The social meal that the boy and girl eat 
together is the most important part of the ctiremony, as l)y the act the girl ceases k) 
belong to her father’s tribe, and bccomt?s a member of her husband’s family. 

San tabs seldom luive more than one wife, and she is tn^ated with most exemplary 
kindness and consideration. Should the huslmnd Iks for any njason, as her barrenness, 
indutKMl to seek a second pfirt)ie.r during her lifetime, the first wife is never dej^osM'd 
from her posif ion as head of the lious(?liold ; the second ivifc must obey her and serve her. 
A Santal in jwosporous seasons leads a pleasant life. He is either busy with his 
cultivation or playing liis flulc, or dancing with the girls, or 
D.uiylifo. (mgjigfKl in the chase. He thiws himself with ardour int») the 

Isitier pursuit, and in liutil ing down Ijoasts of prey he e\'inces great skill ami powers 
of endurance and indoinitablo jduck. They have every ycHir a great hunting festival 
in which thousands take part. These expeditions are organized with as much care and 
forethought, as if the Iwsts cngfiged in them were about to undertake a milifcarj^ camjmgn, 

and take place in tbe hot wjuson, W'bcn the l)ea8<s have least 
Huntin', oxiw duione. (.over to couccal tbemselTe.s in. When the army of hunters reaches 

the ground on which oiMirations against the wild beasts are to (jommence, they form 
a line of Ixiaters several miles in length, every man armed wdth a bow and arrows 
and a batth'-axe, and accompanied by dogs, who, though ugly creatures to look at, appear, 
like their masters, to Im endowtxl wdtli a true hunting instinct. When they emerge from 
the woods on open sfRvees, the gjime of all kinds that are driven before them suddenly 
fijtpear. Birds take wing and are beaten down with sticks or shot with aiTows ; quadrupeds, 
great and small, are similarly treated, and in this way doer, pig, jungle fowl, peafowl, 
har(!, &e., are bagged ; but tigers and bears on these occasions of open warfare are 
gemnnlly avoided. • 

Thest'- hiiuting ex<nirsioiis last for four or five days, and at the end of each day the. 
Santdls feast merrily on the coutenU of their bags and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
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^ptmfie4 it, ao oiay fiave boen ' 

^ estuployed Itt tli© police force are very highly gpoken, of 'ijy ;a|i 

who long comimrided them. They may not he expei’t detectaves 
C^ifttcter 8« jwUce comtabfe*. ^tuous c.ases, but in following lip daooLts and attacking them 

when caught, they are far superior to the ordinary Bengali constables, and many 
instances of their activity and pluck have been relatorl to nu?. Living as they generally 
do on the edges of forests, their constitutions are pnwf against maUiria, and tlicy may 
b<! employed bti outpost duty in localities that are deadly to most people. They huvt; been 
thus utilized on the grand trunk road in pl;ice.s where the Jungle tiomes down to the road. 

It often happens that the virtues of Santals employed in the police “ are sarudJiu'd and 
holy traitors to them,” their truthfulne.ss and hoiu^sty cause thon to bo mistrusU'd by tlie 
mor<^ connipt members of tin; tbroe, and if their otfieer is not careful in protecting them> 
tb(“V are often worried into resiguing it ; besides, their peccadilloes jire watched and l eportcsl 
bv "men who are liostilo to them, and this often bars tiieir promotion or leads to their 
disiuiss:d. It is said that they are Iqsing their ebaraeder for truthfulmiss; 1 have not 
nivself found this. The Santdls in Singbhum, who live much to themselves, are a 
very simple-minded peojile, almost incnpablc of dec,(‘ption. 

' T'hc Santals dress h(d,ter than most of their cognates. 'I’his also, it appcvirs, is deri\’od 

from the instrvictimi of their first parents, who appointed tin' 
Ousturne. sizc ()f t he garintnts that weri^ to be worn respectively by rreile and 

female, but omitted to teach their otfspring bow they wi'rc to lie made. Tlnn no 
vv(‘averi among their own p('o|)lc-. Ae'eording to th(> tradition, th<> progenitors of the mec 
irav<‘ their children an ornamental rather than a us(d‘ul education; they tanghi them to sing 
.anddanee and ijlay on the tlut<5 and drnrn, but tailed to instrmd. them in any useful art. 

The women ivear ample ‘ saris,’ a large thick (dot h not loss than six yards in length 
witli a gJiy red boiaba*. One-half of thi.s forms the lower garment s('(au’ed at tlie waist, hut 
not. so as to impede the tree action of the limlis ; tlu^ other half is y)as8(Hl ove'r t,h(‘ h'ft 
shoulder, halving the i‘ight; shoulder, arm, and part of thi^ breast fret', and allowed to hang 
down in front. It is not, as with Hindu maidens, used also as a vt;il. The heads of young 
girls are generJilly uncovered, disjdaying a mass of black, rather coarse, but sonieiimes 
wavv hair, gathered into a larg(> knob at one sitfo of th<! liaek of the bead, ornamented 
Avith flowers or witli tufts of colored silk. 

‘’riieir arms, ankles, and throats* are ('aeh laden Avitb lieavy brass or Ixdl-im'tal 
ornaments. I bad a (luantity of these ornaments AAeiglmd and found that the bracelet'^ 
fluctuated from tAVO to four pounds,’ and the tadirt; weight sustaim;d by one of the.s<‘ 
bt'lles was found to be no less than tbirty-fom* pounds of brass or liell-im'ial. Tin* 
average may Ixi estimated at about tAV(*lve pumid.s. 

The Santal Avomen are n'lpreseuted by all Avho have writtc'n about tlicm as exceed- 
ingly ebastc, yet the young people of the ditlerent st'xos are gn'utly devot('d to each 
otiu'r’S soci('1y and ptiss mtudi thn<^ together. Ko one lias observed of them that they have 
customs of an immoral tendency such as obtain among lln^ Miiudas and Oramis; Init I 
do not sujipose tln'ro is in tliis respurt much dillV'retiei! beta eon the throe ti’ibes. In all 
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tliese thft results of tbe nocturnal dances and freedom of intercourse must be pretty 
inucli the same, and Jag-mdnjhis have admitted to me that they have plenty of suoh love 


affairs to arrange. 

In funeral ceremonies the Sant^l varies from the practice of the Ho and Mdnda 
trilH^s. 1’he bodv is borne away on a ebiirpdi (cot) bv Ifinsmcn. 

]' uuenu ceremonies. , • i i . * 

and when it reaches a cross-road, some parcdiod Wee and cotton 
seed arc scattered about as a charm against the malignant spirits that might throw 
obstacles in the way of the ceremony ; it is then taken to a funeral pile near some 
reservou’ or strwnn tuid placed on it. The son or brother is the first to apply fire to 
the lx)dy by placing a piece of burning wood on the face of the corpse, and soon 
all that is left arc ashes and a tew charred fragments of lK>ncs of the skull which 
are carefully preseiwed. Tonnrds evening, it is customary for a man to take lus 
seat near the ashes with a Mdnnowing fiin, in which he tos-ses rice till a phrensy 
appears to seize him, and he becomes inspired and says wonderful things. After the 
incremation, the immediate relatives of the de<a;asod have to undergo a qmirantine, as 
impure, for five days. On the sixth, they shave themselves and bathe, and ai'ter the sacri* 
fice of a cock repair for consolation to the nejirest liquor shop. 

In due course the bones that Lave been saved are taken by the nearest of kin to the 
Danrudm'. lie enters tljc strejim bearing the sacred relics on his head in a basket, find 
selecting a place wlicri^ tlic cummt is strong, he dips and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water, to be borne away to the gwvit 0(!ean as the resting plai'e of the race. 

All inquii'crs on the subject apiioar to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
SatiuUs have no belief in a futiu’e state. The pilgiimage to the Damudar with tin? 


remains is simply an act. of reverence and affection umMmnectcd with any idea that there 
i.s a pliicc where those ndio have left this world may again meet. 

It is to be observed that when the 8antals in disposing of their dead di^er from the 
Mdttdas, tlio former approximate to the Brdlimanieal custom. It is in fact, a rough out* 
lino of the Brdlimaii. ritual, and only wiuits filling in. The halting at cross-roads and the 
scattering of rice, the application of fire tiret to the head by a relation, the collecting of 
the charred hones, especially those of the head, are all included in the ceremonies 
enjoined on Bmhmans and orthodox llindus. 

The Bitihman, like the Santal, carefully preserves the Iwnes in an earthen vessel ; he 
is ordered to bury them in a safe place till a convenient season arrives for his joiirmty to 
the sacred river — in his case the Ganges — where he consigns the vessel with its contents 
to the waters. 


Section 7.— The Biiaioiis. 

The reference to Madhfi Singh and the. Birhors in the foregoing pages caused me 
w 1 » .t.. ^ inquijy regarding that tribe in the Huz^iriMgh 

distnct, and I have been favored by Btibu JxdJidas Palit, Assist- 
ant Commi.ssioncr, now in charge of the lldmgarh Estate, with some particulars, about 
them, which I subjoin. 

I have already noticed the Birhors in the paper on the Kharriits, supposing them 
to Iw a kindred tribe. Among themselves they speak the ICol language, but can also 
converse freely in such Hindi as is spoken in this province. 
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The BAbd visited some of their settlements ; he found that tho tradition about 
Miidhii Singh was evidently known to them, but they, were disinclined to give any 
information about him. An old Birhor of 85 yenrs was communicative on other subjects, 
and commenced on that of MMhii Singh, but tho moment ho mentioned tho name, his 
wife shut him up, and the old man would say no more. 

The Birhors were found living in tho jungles on the sides of hills in liuts con- 
structed only of branches of trees and leaves, but so made as to ho quite watertight ; 
their huts are as small as those of tho Judngs, previously described. Tlie entrance door 
faces the east, and is about two foot from the ground. A man and bis wife and yo\mg 
ehildi’ou sleep together in this snuill hut six foot square, but grown up children art.'! 

providtid with separate huts ; they lie on. date tree letif mats 
spread on the ground. They have hardly any culti^aition, and 
never touch a plough. A man with his family who not long ago left their community 
and took to cultivating in the plains, are now considered outcasts. The men spend 
their time, in snaring hares and monkeys, (sollecting edible roots and jungle fruits and 
the chob (Bauhinia 8Caihd.em) bark, of which tliey make strings for various purposes. 
I'hey are seldom soon in the villages, but tho women frequent tho markets to sell their 
ropes and jungle produce. 

Th<! Birhors affirm that they and the Kharwdrs are of tlio same race descended 
from the sun. They came, seven brothers, to this country from Khj:iirjig.ai*h (in the 
Kairmir hills) ; four went to the east, and throe brothers remained in the llamgarh 
district. One day when the three brothers were going out to fight against t'le chiefs 
of the countrj', the h('u.d dross of one of them got entangled in a tree. He deemed 

it a b(Ul omen, and remained iKjhind in tho jungle. His two 
Ligtiidh. brothers went without, him and gained a victory ov(?r tho chiefs, 

and returning found their hrotlu^r employt'xl in cutting the bark of the chob. They 
derided him, calling him the Birhor,* or chob cutter; he replied that he would rather 
remain a Birhor and reign in tho jungles than associate with such haughty brothers. 
Thus miginated the Birhors, lords of the jungles. The other two brothers became llajas 
of the countiy called lldmgarh. 

The numlMir of the Birhors is limited, estimated at not more tlian 700 for the whole 
Ha/Arfhagh district. They are quite a nomadic race, wandering about from jungle 
to jungle, as the sources of their subsistence b(*eom(? exhausted. There are about ten 

families in th<^ jungles ne*4ir the village of llamgarh, forty in tho 
^mn^rlcal uttength, viciuity of Gola, ten ill the jungles of dagesar, and forty 

families about Chatra and .Datar. Major Thompson, in bis report on PaLimau, speaks 
of them as the aliorigines of that district. Tliey are found in Chdtid JSagpur proper, in 
.Jasbpdr, and in Manbluim. 

The women dress decently; they have marks of tattooing on their clu'st, arms, 
and ankles ; they have no such marks on the face. 

After cliildbirth a woman remains in her hut for six days, and has no food, 
except medicinal herbs. Then the infant is taken out, not by 
the ci'dinary door, but by an opening made in the opposite wall ; 
this, it is believed, protects it from being devoured by a tiger or bitten by a snake. 

♦ Jitrhor is Miitidu for a wootlman or Ibretiter. 


Wonum. 
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Parents arrange the marriage of their children. Tlio father of the hridegwiom pays 
MmiT^fs tliree mipeos to the father of tho bride. They Wve no priests^ 

and the only ceiomony is drawing blood from the little fingers 
ol‘ tlie bridegi'oom and bride, and with this the tilak ia given to each, by rna/lt * 

above the clavicle. This, a» I have risewbrae noted, I believe to the 
practice now so nmyeraid^^^^^b^^ The otmviviaditaesv^ 



Disposal of tlie dead. 


Deiliofi, 


takes house, and next morning she is fideen to be^^ 

huslmnd’s; but after remaining there two days she returns to iier fathers to coinplete 
her education and growth at home. 

Their ceremonial in regard to the dead is quite Hindu. They bum the body and 
convoy the remainder of the bones afterw'ards to the Gauges, they 
say ; hut probabJy any stream answers: They do not shave for 
ten days as a sign of mourning; at the end of that time all shave and they hare a feast. 

The Birhors worship temahi deities and devils. Tliey have assigned to I)evi the 
eliief place among the fornuT, and the otliers art^ supposed to be her daughtes aud 
grand-daughters; she is worshipped as the creator and destroyer, llie devils are Utrii 

Bhut, who is worshipjH'd in the form of a raised senii-glohe of 
eiirih — Blni is also the Kharria god —and Oarha, repn-sented liv 
n piece of split bamboo three feet high, plaec'd in the givmnd in an inclim^d position*, 
called also the ‘Sipiihi,’ sentinel. This is the imraetliate guardian of the sik?, as u god 
or devil of a similar name is W’ith the Mundas and (Mons. A small round piece of 
wood, ntjariy a foot in length, the top painted ml, is called ‘Ban hi,' goddess of the 
jungles. Another similar is Lugu, the protectress of the earth. 1/ugu is the, largest 
hill in lliiingarh, so this is tlunr Marang Biird. 

An oblong picc:e of wixxl, paiided r(;d, stands for ‘Malui Maya,’ Devi’s daughter. A 
Miiall piece of white stone daubed with red for law grand-(l;wighter, Buria Mai ; an anow 
head stands tor Dudha Mai, Btiria’s daughter. They have also a trident i)aink'd red for 
llarminan, who exix'utcs all Dm i’s orders. 

Sots of these synilsds an? placed one on the t>ast and one on the west of their huts 
t«) prot«‘(;i them fi’om evil .spirits, snakes, tigers, and all kinds of misfortune. 

11 is not easy to jilaee tlie Birhoi-s from what is alwve diselos<*d,, hut: the fa(d; that 
though a Avandeiing and exclusive people, they commune in the Muiida language, is, I 
think, suiTicient to estahlish that they b(?long to tfie Kol race ; aud then they have the 
ihiudarl-Oraon (l(‘ity Darhfi. and fulore the Biru of the Kharrias. 

Tho people with w^hom they exchange commodities arc all Hindus or llinduised, so 
it is not siuivrising that they should take up Hindu notions. 

1 q notes of a tour in the Tributary Mahals, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, I described the revolting cannibalism of which 

AUkgrotl caiuirbuliiHUU ... . i i i *ii i */ i 

thcBirhors are accused, and 1 will rt'poat it here, though I have no 
fiu'tli in the story, “ M'ith much trouble some Blriiors were caught and brought to me. 
'I'liey w (‘re wn'kdied-looking obje(;t», but had more the a])]H?aranoe of the most abject of 
one of tbos(‘ (l(‘gnided castes of Hindus, the Donu'S or Pariahs, to whom most flesh is 
food, than of liill people. Assuring me that they had themselves given up the pmctioe, 
tiiey admit 1 I'd llitii their iiilhers More in the habit of dispising of the dead in the manner 
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indicated, ^by feasting on tlio bodies ; but tliey doelared they never shortened lite to 
provide such feasts, and shrank with horror at tiic idea of any bodies but those of tiieir 
own. blood ndations being served up to them ! The Kaja of Jashpur said, he had heard 
that when a Birhor thought his end was approaching, he himself invited Ms kindred to 
come and oat him. The Biihors brought to mo did not acknowledge this. 

"We are reminded Of Herodotus' description* of the BadcDi,, w'ho killed and feasted on 
all who fell sick, and of the Kalatii, Vho ate their parents. 


Section 8. — ^The KobwAs. 

The countiy jointly occupied by the Miindas proper and the Ordons extends in a 
westerly direction to longitude 30' east, and on reaching that meridian at about 
latitude 23° 15' north, wo find ourselves in the centre of a dependency of Chiitia 
Isiigpur, called Bar^vah, connected and l)oanded hy the plateau of ChdtiA Ndgpur, 
Sirgiija, and Jaslipdr, a combination of hill and dale, well-cultivattMi plains and forest- 
clad mountains, just suited to the mixed jMjpulation that dwell in it. 

The tract is rich in iron ore, and in the hiUs Ttvc find a branch of the family 
living almost entirely hv ii‘on smelting, who, strange to say, like 

Tilt- AMfirao *' * r» > o 

the fallen angels of the tradition given at page ISO, are com- 
monly designated jVsdvas, infidels, and have taken quite kindly to the name. It must, 
however, have be(‘ii originally given to them as a term of r<q)roach, and we may oliocrve 
that it is an epit het fnxpiently applied to the Ndg or sca-pent race in the sacred writings. 

'Jhe Asums of Barw ah do not, lanvcver, acknowledge the tradition of the rise of 
the Ndgbangsl family, nor honor IJie memory of Madura. Singlionga they just recog- 
nise, and the worship of the supreme deity by that name does not appear to have 
extended l)(*yo-.d this point; they know nothing of Marang Burn as a god, but 
liny worship the great bills near tliem by other names. NcvertluOtiss, from their nann?, 
their vocation and j)osilion, we must infer their connection Avilh the Anilcans kicked out 
of heaven hy Singbonga, for I find iu Barwah the very jilaco EkdsI where they 
alighted on earth. They are also called Agorias. 

Mix(id u[) Avith the Asuras and not greatly dilTering from them, except that they 
are move cultivators of th(5 soil than smelters, aac first meet the 
II \fjrwas. KorAAds, a fcAV stiagglers of the tribe AAdiieb under that name take 

qp the dropped links of the Kolarkui chain, and carry it on Avest, oaxt the Sirgdja, 
.lash])ur, and Paldnuiu highlands till it reaches another cognate tribe, the Kiirs or Miuisis 
of Bdwd and the Central Provinces, and passes from the A'indhyan to the Satpura range. 

In the fertile A'alleys that skirt and Avind among the plateaux, other tribes are 
noAV found intermixed AAUth the KonA'ds, hut all admit that the latter were first in the 
field and Avere at one time masters of the whole ; and avo have good confirmatory proof 
of their being the first settlers, in the fact that for the piaipitiation of the local spirits 
Korwd baigas ai*c alAA^ays sele<}ted. 

Wliethcr tlic IvorAA'ds alxA’ays cling to th(5 highlands from choitte or A\'<jre forcibly 
expell(Hl from the moi'o productive loAvlauds, it is diflieult to determine. As lords 
of the Avhole, they could no doubt have chosen the soil and situation that best suited 

Quoted in Latliaui\s Desc. .Etlnu>lof,^y, Vol* ll, p. liOi. 
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them ; but I am inclined to thmlc that the genuine unreclaimed glorying 

rather in the wild life of the hunter tlian in the tame pursuits of the agcioulturist, 
have from the remotest antiquity lived by choice as highlanders, thoroughly despising 
the lowlanders, who indeed appear to have been too much in dread of them over to liaye 
disturbed them. 

The savage and almost nomatlic life tliat they lead is not favorable to increase of 
population, aiul I do not think the tribe now numbcirs more than fourteen thousand souls ; 
but they assert themselves, and their neighhoiu’s support the statement, that they were 
at one time more numerous and powerful, and it is possible tlial; many of the broken 
tribes now found se:it.ter<id throughout this part of India once formed Avith the Korwds 
a people united under some rud(; Ibrm of government. 

Wt? find in Sirguja as in other nooks and c?orncrs of ITindnstan temples and other 
ruins exhibiting eonsidcn’ahle archiieotui’al skill, lying forlorn and deserted amidst a 
j>opulation nho live tlicniselves in huts of the rudest, eonstriietion Avlncli they are 
incapable of improving. Each little state has its hist.ory Avhieh carrajs you ha<;k to some 
mytlii<; period, hut no history or even tradition that touches tlu^ ruins. Some are 
Buddhist, some Hindu, hut beyond the symbols that det;ermine to which of those iv'ligions 
tiujy uj)p<*rtained, ilu're is notliing to indicate when or by whom tluw vver(? eonstructed. 

A group of .sucli ruins may ho seen on the m:iin road from Ihimdii through Sirguja 
in a A'al ley on the banks of the Ivaiihar river at a place (railed 

Rums nt Dijudiu. T)i])adhf. To the north is the Jamira, to the south the Khnria, 
plateau, both oeen])i(‘(I by hill Korvvds, and the villagi'.s in tlur valky are all inlial)ll('d by 
people of the aboriginal st(K^k, Kolarian atid Hravidian, Avith a sprinkling of llindus of 
the lovve.st. ir.'jste, the (l(rse(rnda.nts probably of A'ryan helots. 

The loAvlaiuUrrs have a tradition that tlieso ruins belong to a ])ori<Ml aa'Iicu the 
dominant yMrophr in lluj country Avere Saouts, and ilury (ronneet tlur IvorvAus A\ith tlur 
Saonts. On oiu* side of tlur road are the remains of a fort and stone building Avhere 
the Saoni Raja livtrd ; on the other side may he traced the remains of three t('mj)les 
dedicated t<) Shiva and Hnrgu, and amongst tlje s(ridy>tnres is a colossal figure, too much 
mutilati'd to ho yn-oyarrly idtrutilied, suyijwsed to Ik* the Saont Raja, himself. 

No one could imagine that tlur Avild Korwds ('voa- yjossessod the skill to construct 
such Imildings, or that they are deseimdcd from' a yieojAle Avho Avorsldjiped in. them. 
In then' rough yjagauism tli(‘r(^ is not noAv a traire of Hindu t(‘aehing, and though 
liighly suy)orsti.li(>us and impressionable,, they havo> not the smallest revevetu‘e for the 
mysterion.s-looking gods of the unknown architects of the temy)les. But these and other 
similarly isolated ruins in Sirguja and BarAA'ah supy)ort the hyi)othe.sis tliat at a remote 
yieriod yn'ior to its subjugation by Gonds, this (lountry contained colouii^s of Aryans, Avboso 
lirst attempts wen? to jwoselylize rather than subjugate, hut who Avere not sui.?eessful, as 
their very name is lost, and the Avoi'ks of ajd they left behind are attributed to the savages 
Avbo withstood them. It is i)rol)al)ly under similar eircum.stanees that ruins in Bibar, 
'rirhut, and other places are attributed to the ‘Chero-Kol-ll^j.’ 

'lMu‘ ivanu! Saynt or Saonta dinxits us to the Satital hrauch of the Kols, and os I liave 
alrcrwly noticed, tliere is in Sirgdja a small tribe so called. 1 had not seen mu(?h of them 
Avhen 1 y)(>Tuu‘d thchriid’ account tliat is given of them in thc(;ha])ters devoted to Hinduizod 
aborigines, but 1 have since met many of the tribe. They are the solo inhabitants of 
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tiie tableknd fortMlng barrier of Sirgi'ya, csalled tHo Mainpdt, 

OP niore correctly perhaps the Manipdt. They are a small tribe living; scattered over the 
vast area of the plateau in almui a dozen hamlets, and they are strong in the belief that 
they were especially created to dwell there, or that they and the plateau somehow 
sprung into existence together, and cannot he separated. I saw a number of tliem 
when I was last* in Sirguja, and from their features I should be inclined to class 
them as Kols, hut they have some customs and notions wlueli they must have 
derived from the Dnividian Gonds. They acknowh?dgo Diilhadeo as a household 
god, and follow the customs of the Gonds and other souiherners in their marriage 
certmionics ; but tlu're is one point, a very striking one, in which tluir funeral 
rit<;s arc quite in accord witli those of the Saouts. T!i<*y told me wirhout my 
having in tlic least led them to the point that after hurniiig their dead they throw 
the ashes into a rapid stream with the view to their hting borne away to the great, 
fjcean, which they cfilled ‘ Samudra.’ The SanUils also use a term of Sanskrit deriva- 
tion, hut thej’’ say ‘ Sugar’. It is singular that the Saouts, Ixiicving themselves to 
he autochthouous on tlx? Maiupat, which is 250 iuil<?.s IVotn the nearest S(?ahoard, and 
isohited as they ar<?, should hav<' so fully realized tin? id<.*a that tin? discharge of rivers 
is into a great o(‘,(?an, and still more so that they should have preserved the castom of 
<*onsiguing tiunr dead to it, — a cjustom whi(;li in speakijig of the Sautals, Dr. Hunter 
]) 0 (?ti(?ally styles “ tlx? r(?uuion of the dead wnth tlic fathers.” 

They worship the sun as Bliagawan, and like the Kharrias otfer sacritices to tliat 
liuuiuary in an open place with an ant-liill for an alu.r. 1'he 
Maiiq»iU is their Maniug Burn, and as it isl(» mil«'s long, 12 miles 
broad, and rises 11,850 fe(‘t, uhovo the sea level, it is not unworthy of tlie name; hut they 
do not use that or any othej* Ivol term. The great Mainpat is their latlxn*la,nd and their 
'md. They have it all to tlx?mselv<?s (‘X(?ept during the sunnnor months, when it Ix'eomes 
a vast gru'/ing ti<*ld for the eatth' of Mirzdpur and Bihar. ’J'hey have heard tliat there 
are Sa.onts elscuvhero (I hav<‘ ux?t Avith some from the eastern borders ol' Soliagpur avIx) 
told me they livc'd in (?aves), but they are not Mainiidt, Saouts, and the Mainjidtias do not 
seek alliances Avith aliens. Their marriages are unx^ng themselves, though tlx'V number 
not more than one hundred and tAveiity families. This interbreeding is nut prolilic, and 
they diminish in numbers as years roll on. 

Tlie Saouts are arux'd like the IvorAvas viith hovAs and arrows, and the peculiar 
liattle-axe of the country, Imt it is tigainst tlx? l»i?asts f)f the forest tliat these AA'capous 
are used. Eormi.?rly the MaiiiinU Avas a magniti<*ent hunting txdd, esjieeially uotial for 
its herds of antelope and gaur. The laU? Maliaraja of Sirguja strictly pi‘(?si?rA'e<l 
it, hut on Ills death it fell into the liantls of his Avidon, a A(?ry nxmey-loving old I'uly, 
who allow ed it to Ix'eome one of the great grazing trairts, and the pasturage alone gives her 
an ine-omeof ,C25() a year; hut the AA'ild animals have iu cousequence AvitlxlraAvn from it. 

The ])Osition of the Saouts is altogether very (rurious, and though they noAv s|)eak 
no language but a nxh? Hindi, the evidi'uee is, on the Avhoh*, favoralile to their being 
a ren\naiit of the anex'nt Kol aborigines of Sirguja, <'ut off from connection Avith thosi? 
jieople by successive inroads of other races or tribes. Tlieir siibstituti<m of a Hindi 
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dialect for tlieir own language seems to indicate tliat they were fu*st subjugated by 
Aryans. Tlw Goiicl chi(!ts only <!Ount about tueuty-four g('nei‘ationis in Sirguja, and 
they liave all adopted the Hindi language. 

Tlioro were in exislemee within the last twenty veal’s as highland chiefs and holders 

of manors four Korwii notabi<*s, two in Sirgiija and two in 

Jvon\.i CbiOs. ,Tash])ur; all four estates Aven? A'aluahhs as they comprised suh- 

stantial Adllages in the fertile plains held by industrious cultirator.s, and great tnvets of 

hill ccMuitrv ou Avhich ivere scattered the liamlets of their more saA'age followers. 
*1 

The Sirgiija Korwii. eliiefs Averc, however, continually at. strife Aviih the Sirgiija flaja, 
and for A^irious acts of rehidlion against tlu^ Lord Paramount, lost manor alter manor, 
till to each hut one or two villages nmiaincd. 

Tills was their position when the mutiny of 18."»7 broke out, and like many others 
they thought that the dlsturhanees and aiuirehy that siiixMacned aifordi'd them an 
oiiportimily of riicovering Avhat they hud lost. Plaeing theinsidves at thi' head of their 
clansmen, they <;(mimittcd a series of raids ou the loAvland villages. “VVhoh'salo plunder- 
ing and murdering Avm‘c resorted to for a time, hut ere long thiMiisurreet ion was eut 


short liy the capture of the two chiol's; one* of them who Avas convieted of murder 
was hanged, the othort was amnestied, hut died. 

The tAvo .Taslipur thanes conducted thoins'dvcs right loyally at this crucial period, 
and they are uoav prosperous gcntlcmim in tlu' full enjoyment of tticir estates, the only 
Korwii fainilios left that keep up any appearance of respectability. Onej of ibem 
is the liereditary Diwdn of Jashpiir, lord of the Avhole mountain tract of Kbiiria 
and .M'aini, and chief of perhaps tw'O-thinls of the Avliole tribe of JConvas. The 
other bolds an estate calbnl Kakia, comprising twenty-tAVo villages in the loAvlands 
and some hill coimtrt'. Both these liiiiulies ahjurt? the impure prtictices of their 
tribe, and, spurning alliances AA'ith the oixliuary Korwris, have continued interbreed- 
ing for several generations. They hope in. time that their intimate connection with 
the Korwds Avill be forgotten, and in the next century they aaTU probably come 
forth full-fledged Rdjpdts. Indeed, I was siirimsed to find that the Brdhmameal 
heralds college had not yet given either of them a legend of minieulous birth or inde- 
pendent lineage. But though affecting Hinduism, they dare not altogether disown the 
spirits of the hills and forests that their anoostors adored, and they have each at their 
hoiul-quarters a Korwd Baiga, or pagan priest, to propitiate the gods of the race. I 
(jould not find a member of either family, male or female, who would condescend to 
speak one word of Korwd. In this, hoAA'ever, they are not siugnlar, as I observed that 
even the poorer Korwds Avhen once settled in the plains, were unwilling to converse in 
their own tongue. The Laird of Kakia has recently assumed the imposing name of 
Mdnjhi Mahendra Ndrdin Sahi ; but notAvithstanding this ebullition of Aunitv, he is an 
intelligent man, a kind landlord, an excellent former, and as portly and jovial a host as a 
traveller could Avish to meet. His farm, premises, and dAvelhug house are spacious, well 
arranged, and kept scrupulously clean. The family residence contains under one roof 
numerous apartments and ocjcupies one whole side of a large quadrangle ; two comfortable 
bouses forming the north side afford accommodation to <fthtw married members of the 
family ; opposite are the coAA’-sheds, and filling up the front side of the quadrangle there is 

* Dliartu Singli. t JaFtuohmi Siriffli. J Mftndrwj 
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a substantial biiildini' foi* strani,ws, ])i1'>:rinis and aticudanis, tliroui'li uliicb is tho 
])riiicij)al oritva fu'c,. Tn tlio (‘ontiv of the (juadrani^le Iborc. is a y)avilion oj)on, on all sixlos, 
and lua’(’ I Avas invited to seat niyscdf, wlnlsl tlie yoini'j; ladiv's of tbc lions<^ bi*ou!>ltl 
Af.'ssels and water io \vasb my fxM't. f Ikia'o b(?en pax’IJenlar in ^ivini' this description 
in order to sIioav tliat a Korwii, liowever nnpromisinj;]: tbc material, i.s snscerdilde of 
<rulture, and <;;in beecnne a. useful inemlu'r of so(*i<'ty. 

1’li<^ DiAAdn i-s no doubt, tbc ri*presentativ<‘ of the family Avbiidi ebiefs to the 

Korwjis avIk'ii the tribe Avas doniimint in this Jnsbjmr bill iruet. al)ori<''inal iuliabilaiits 
\v(‘re all eitlua’ KorAvas oriV<v/es«r«, Avlioare (commonly called ‘ Ivisans,’ that is, ( 5 nltiva.tors. 
11 is probable iluit Ivisans and Korwas aix' of eoiuinon o)‘ia:in ; the foianer are noticed 
in my ehapler on llindnizt'd aborii^-iiics, but their ori!x;i.u is umu'rtain ; ilua-e is a Dravidian 
as well as Kolarian elcnnent in tbe Jasbpi'ir po|)nlation, and it is doubtful to Avhi(;b they 
an' nofivest of kiji, but, on Ibe Avbole, tlu' ]>re])onderanec oi’ evidence is in faA’or of tlu'iv 
Ivo! <'xtraction. They eaunot sjx'ak tbe Kol lanij^nai'*', but it is foui\xl that Korwas, deserl- 
ini^ the bills and joiniuj^ tbc Kisiins in yiermanent rice cnltiA’ation hi the A'alleys, losetlu'ir 
lanj'ua.ijre and most of tlicir tribal yK'enliariti<?s, and IxxMnne so likt.’! tbe Kisaus that it is 
dillieidt to discriminate h(dw<‘en the two. 

'flic y)n^s<Mlt Ilaja of .la.sby>dr fully admits that, tlu' DiAvan’s ancestors were the 
o\'ii>'inal riders of tlie country. II is oavu family counts only 
sin i'iilet'u general ions since assmninu; the sceyitre, and wi'rc tirst 
('siablisbi^d in tbc lowlands, Avbcrc tbc remains of their ancient si rone;huld may still be 
seen. They aach', KharAvars, Avboni I supyiose to baA'o biicu an offslmot of the same ra(?e, 
and their trailition, that they Avere drivmi out of Helonj.a in Bihar, nitiy refer to tbe 
break up of th<‘ Cbero-Kol-Kbansur nation, formerly lixtafed in Kskata or Kbiukat, 
aftorAcard IMauadba. The family liavins? estahlished tlu'mstdves in tlie ioAvlands graxliially 
brought the highlands nudiw subyection, but the great highland chief only yhddcd on 
condition tluit be Avas to bo atdcnoAvledgcd and maintain(*d as tlui s(>eond jicrson in 
the realm, the Lieutenant or BiAvaii. Tliis was conceded, and from generation to gene- 
ration there was no breach of the contract till tlie grandfather of the present Raja, 
disregarding the ancient policy of his family, confided the affairs of the rAj to his foster 
brother, a Kahdr named Anand lldm. Tlie hereditary Korwii LiVAn, Mundw^ Singh, 
resenting this, a small civil Avar ensued which lasted for many years, and was still in 
active operation when Jashynir with Sirgiija and other territory was ceded to the British 
Government by Appii Sdliih in A. D. 1818. Some of the Coinyiany’s trooj)s were sent io 
co-oywsrate witli the Raja against his refractory vassal, .hut they made very little imyires- 
sion on the Korwas, and MundAvar Singh fought tUl he died in A. D. 1821. 

His son Maniar Singh, who had been captiu'cd during the hostilities and detained 
in custody, was now released, and under the guarautei? of the Bi'itish Government 
reinstated in all the hereditary honors and jiossessions of the family, since Avhen the 
,)ash|)ur Komds have ahv'ays conducted themselves peaceably and loyally. 

The Hill Korwds arc tlwA most saA'age-lw>king of all the Kolnrian tribes. They are 
frightfully w'ild and uncouth in their ay:»y)oai*ancc, and have good- 
hiuiMDuredly acceyikxl the folloAAiiig singular tradition to aocoimt 
for it. The story aa'Os tjoinmunicated to Caydaiii Samuells, Assistant Gonmiissioner, by a 
Koi’Avd of Sirguja, but the Jaslijiur section of the clan ncvia' heard ol* it. 

a Ji 
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Tho first liumiiri Imbti^s that settled in Sirgiija boinj? very mucli troiiblixi by the 
, , dervredations of wild beasts on their crops, put up scarecrows in 

Tlniir Ir^viw-ls. 1 . - I i ^ i 1 

tiH'ir tiolds, made of bamboos daniiflinj? iu tbe air, the most 

bidcoiis (raricat arcs of humanity that they could devise to frighten the animals. 

When tbe ^'reat spirit saw the searecrows, be bit on an expetlient to save liis votariijs 
the trouhle of reconstriictius: tliem. lie animab'd the dangling iigin’cs, thus bringing 
into {‘xistonce creature's ugly enough to frighten all the birds and beasts in creation, and 
they wert^ tin? anc(;stors of tho w'ikl Korwas. 

They are short of stature and dark brown in complexion, strongly built and active, 
with good muscular development, hut., as appisared to me, dis- 
proi)ortionalely short-legged. The averagt^ height of twenty 
Sirgiija Korwas whom I measured wa.s live feet three iu(;h(?s, and of their Avomen four 
feet nine only. In feature, the characteristic types arc not A'l'iy pi'ominent ; a breadth of 
face from tbe lateral projection of tbe zygomatic arelu's and narrowness of forehead arc' 
the most romark;ibletra.ij s ; tbe ncise, (iiin, and mouth arebc't ler fornu^cl than we gc>n orally 
Hud tluan among Ihci rude trilies of the Bravidian stoek. ; and notwithstanding the 
sc^avccrow tradition, the, Korwas arc, ns a rule', hetter-looking than the Gond.s and Orslons. 
The males, T noticed, were morc^ hirsute than tin? g-encrality of tln*ir (?ognat.es, many of 
t.lu?m cultivating beards or nitlu?r not interfering with tlnrir sj)<)ut£iu(?ons growth, for in 
truth in tb(?ii* toilette's there is nothing like cultivation. They an' as ut.t.c'vly ungroonnsl 
as the wildest animals. Tbe n(?gl{'cted back luiir grows in matted tails which fall behind 
like badly frayed roi)(‘.s, or is massed in a ‘ chignon’ of gigfint.ic? ]>i'oportions, as preposlei*ous 
as any that the pi'cjsent tastelcjss ])t?riod has j)rodut?ed; sticking out behind sometimes a 
loot from tlio back of the bead. 

The women appear ground down by tbe liard w'^ork imposed on them, stunted 
in groAvth, black, ugly, and Avrc^tcbedly chid, some having only 
a low dirty rugs tic^d round their persojis, and in other respe<?ts 
untidy and imelean. On them falls the douhle task of laliour in tlu? li(?l(l.s and of provid- 
ing the daily bread for the misc'rable household. Tlit'y have all the burdens, but none 
of tbe privih'gc's, of AAom<?n. The man may follow' his insthujts as a bunting animal, and 
boAV and arrow iu band seareb tlie hills for the meat that his soul loAotli; but Im, 
day after day, returns unsuccessful, and in the meantime the Avoman lias b(?on bunting 
for and digging ii[» wild e.scailoul. roots, or culling wild vegetables, licAving avoocI and 
druAving water, and woe betide licr if she has not been more suec'cssful than b(?r 
lord. 


AVoniL'ii. 


The most saA'ago of the Korwiis ansAver well the description given iu the I’uranas 
of the inhabitants of tbe Vindhyan mountains — black skins with Hat faces, projecting 
chins, and taAvny htiir. Tin? tuft by AA'ay of beard at the end of th(?ir chins, without 
Avhisk(?r.s, gives that feature its iipparcnit prominence, and the rusty tint that their long 
niat,t(?d liair ai;qiiiros by their neglect of it, would appear tiiAvny in comparison Avith the 
Aveil lubricated locks of tbe Bralimaus. 

The IvorAVsis occupying the Kiiuria plati'au art? equally wild and savage-looking, 
, . and IV'Av of them can converse in atiy language but their OAvn, 
but l h<‘y ar(.^ some dej^rees iaircr, and hare) better leatiires tUan 
the coal black savages of tbe Vindhyan. 
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Tliey live in small detaclied hamlets, consisting each of throe or four miseraTilc huts, 
or sometimes in single huts far apart. It is said hy their neighbours, and admitted 
by themselves, that they live thus to avoid the bloody brawls which generally follow 
their attempts to form communities. 

Sometimes they build their huts like eagles* eyries on the ledges of mountain 
precipices in this most inaccessible places. Fn)m below you may see such huts hanging 
as it woi’C to a steep cliff, and wonder hour the oAvners, if without wings, approach them. 

The Korwd popuhition of Khdria does not cxccihI 2,000 souls. I’liey have that great 
table-land all to themselves, except Avhen a few Alurs Avith their cattle seek its fresh 
pastures after the first fall of the regular rains ; but. from its remote situation, Khiiria is 
not so frequented for grazing purposes as the hiblc-lands of Sirgiija, Talaiuaii, and otlier 
places. 

The Khiiria i>lateau average's 3,1*00 feet above the soa level, and rises to 1*,000 

feet. It is the cradle of many wafers; atllueiits of the Son, 

Barai'ular, and the Mohduadi radiate from it, so it is no 
nnimportant AvatcrsluHl. ScanuMl l)y these stri'anis, there is no Avant of variety in 
the fsccnery Avhich alternately presents to vicAV miniature prairies (covered with long 
grass and sw(*ning uplands forest-clad. The Korwit cultivation is eliiefly in the latter. 
So the prairies are left to the Avild beasts and thc! eatth'. What is called in the 
Eastern Districts the jhum system of (adtivation and in the common Chutia .\iigpur 
dialect daho, is here Avidody resorted to. Ploughs are not used in this ch'vated 
region. In the cold weather the hoar IVost is alnuxst ('viaj morning tloek on the 

ground, and on this account then; is no Avinter crop of rice. I’heir principal crop is 

tJie pulse, called Arliar ('C/fjfium IndicuitJ, and they liave tlieir hnnest joy wheu it 
is gath(;r(j(l in Dotxanber; then for three or four (lavs thev are .social and abandon 
tli(;ms(;lves to saA'age revelry, daueiug, leustiug, drinking, and giving th('ms(.;lves up 
to imbri<ll(!d debauelK'ry. At otlier times, uttcnly iudilfereut to cailiiiary art., they 
noAV make cake.s of millet fiour, split peas, and lioiuAy, and this is their spcMaal 
luxury, their ])lum-pudding for the festive sixi-sou. Little (dse is known of tlie nature of 
tlmir orgies, l»ut dancing with them, as with all tlunr cognates, is a passi(>n, and if llu'v 
pf'rlbmi wIu'D in a sijusonahle state of Avild ebriety, armed to the t('(*th as 1. saAv them 
dancing vviieii sober, the ineidimls of the hall must l>o ofttm mon; sensational than 
amusing, in eivilizt'd society, young nnm lose their h(;arts iu tliis j)leasaiit and (.‘xeiiing 
aniusemcnt, hut Xonva gallants liaAX' becui known, in tlie most literal sense to lose tlunr 
lu'ads. 

One morning, when encamped in a valh^v of Khuria, my s1uraht;i*s aa'i'h; broken at 
a. verv earlv liour bv a (‘lurus of Onion youths and maidens 
who Avens dancing and singing not 100 yards from tlie tent, 
their song strangely mingling Avith or suggest ing my dreams. I must Iuia e been long 
listening before 1 could collect ray tlioughts siifiidently to comiaxdKmd tlu' object and 
cause; of the loud, but not unmelodious, morning carol. On my emerging at bngth 
t,(» ackuoAvledgc the <;ompliiiicnt, upwards of one Imndml uak(;d savage-looking Korwus, 
all armed, sprang up from 4be grass, as if tbey liad been lying then; in ambush, and 
were on slatightcr bent, but instwMl of attaeking nu; and chopping mo up Avdtli hitlle- 
ax«‘8, th(*y too burst forth into rude song, utterly extinguishing the gentler strains of 
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th« Ordons, {ind forrairi" a hugo circle or rather coil they hooked on to each other by 
the {irnis and wildly danced. In theii* liands they sternly grasped their wmpons, the long 
stilt* hew and arrows with bright broad barlnid bends and spirally ftsathered reed shafts in 
the left liaiid, and the gleaming battle-axe in the right, some of the men accompanies 
the! singing on deep-toned drums and all sang, but I was surprised to find ttmt the 
songs were in a Hindi dialect like the songs of the Boyars, and the melody was the same. 
A few saintily clad femah^s formed the inner curl of the coil, but in the centre was the 
(diorcegus, wdio played on a stringed instrument, promoting by his grotesque motions 
mihouinhsd liilaidty, and keeping up the sj)irit of tin; daneei*s by his unflagging 


(uiergy. 

The instrument was of curioits (?onstruction. The bar suhtending the wires wa.s 
<!onntH;ted with two hollow dried gourds acting as sounding hoards; on one of them 
was a very fair miniature representation of a tiger, and as the })erlbrmer moved his hand 
to strike the lute, he W’^ork<‘d a string which wiiisod this latter animal to hob up and 
down and twist round and datiet^ in time to the music like a veritable tlim C^ow^ This 
was th(‘ mf>st (‘la))orate specimen of Korwd art that I had sram. 

The average height of the men who formed this dancing group w'as five feet four 
inches, the tallest five feet eight ; their sole garment w^as a rag 
' ' ' passing l)etw(*en the legs and attached before and l)ebiud to a 

string round the waist. Their matted ha(!k hair w'as either massed into a chignon, 
slicking out from th(^ back of the liejid like a handle from wiiieh spare arrows depended 
lianging by the barbs, or w^as divided into trl asters of long matti'd tails, each sujiportiug 
ti spare arrow, wiiieh, flinging aliout as tlu*y sprang t;o the lively movements of tlie 
(hinee, added greatly to tlu? dramatic; etfcct and the wildness of their ai)i)earane(j. 
i’hc w'onn'n were very diminutive creatures, on the average a foot shorter than their 
lords, (dotlied in s<*anty rags, and with no ornaments except a fmv tufts of cotton, dyed 
rtid, taking tiie place of tlowers in the hair, a common pra(;tice also w ith the Sanial 
girls. Ihitli tribes arc fond of the flower of the coxcomb for this purix)se, and whim 
that is not jirocurablc, use the red cotton. 

'J’be dancing was, on the whole, very sjiirited, and resemlilcd jiriity tdosely a Mdnda 
.Tadm-a. 


The Korwas are considered formidahlc as howmien, hut I was not struck with the 
accuracy of their aim. I think that an average corps of oiir 
fair archers wmiild make more; golds, hut they pull an enormously 
still* how and drive their aiTows with a force tlrat I have never seen equalled by amateui'S. 
Tlie barbed arroAv heads are nine in{;hes long and one and a half in breadth. These 
I hey make themselves of the iron they smelt in their own lulls ; they use the battle-axe 
\t'ry adroitly. 

The Kojaviis liultivate newly edeared groimd, changing their homestemls every two or 
threi; years to have command of a virgin soil. They sow rice 
that ripens in the summer, vetches, millets, pumpkins, (meumbers, 
souk; of gigantic size, sweet poUitocs, yams, and chillis. They also gi*ow and prepare 
arrowroot, and have a wild kind which they use and sell. They have as keen a knowledge 
of what is edible amongst the spontaneous produce of the jungles as have monkeys, and 
iiave often to use this knowh'dge for self-preservation, as they are frequently subjected 
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to failure of crops, while even in favoraWo seasons some of them do not raise suflScient 
for the year’s consumption, but the best of this description of food is neither {walatable 
nor wholesome. They brought to mo nine diJfcr(mt kinds of edible roots, and descanted 
so earnestly on the delicate flavor and nutritive qualities of some of them that 1 was 
induced to have two or three varieties cooktid under their instructions and served up, but 
the njsult was far from pleasant; my oivilizwl stomach indignautly rcq^dled the sfivage 
food, and was not patufied. till it had made me suffer for somts hoiu’s from cold sweat, 
sickness, and giddiness. 

They pjick their grain in small parcels done up lightly in leaves. These they bury, 
and they told me that grain so packed remained uiiiuipainid for 
.rtonng: ffram. y«ars. They have no prejudices vvliatever in regard to animal food. 

‘ The ICorwAs trade in honey, beeswax, arrowmot, resins, gums, stick hic, and 
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iron irom their own hills and of their own sundting. Tliis is 




considorod the best nietnl for hattle-uxcs, and is in groat requtfst 
wherever they are used. 

The. Korw/is are unaequainte-d with the legends of their Muiula cognates. Those 
in Sirguja told me that they knew nothing whatever of Bongas, 
and worshipped no gods. Tliey sacrifice only f.<> the. manes of 
their ancestors, and as this ceremony must ntscessarily hi* performed by the head ol‘ (?ach 
family, they have no priests. In Jashpur they have Baigas, and tlic Ivlnirhi Konvas 
have at least one shrine to wdntdi all occasionally resort for worship, the. shrine of the 
Klniria lldni. I W'as unahlo to visit it, but made* niinnfce enquiries, ami I understand it 
to be a small cave in a rock wliicdi rises abruptly from a stream, w ith a nook in front of 
it, al)out half-way up the Klniria plateau. It is supposed tx) he the abode of a sangninajy 
deity, of coxirse a female, more like the Idood -thirsty goddess of t he Gonds, the prototype 
of the Hindu Kdli, than any of the Kol ohjtHrts of worship. iVll llui Korwds adore her, 
but she is more especially the tufidary deity of the Diwun. This tainily have to make a 
great sjicrifico to her every third generatkm. The last, was made by the father of the 
present Hiwiiu, and the Korw'ii laird of Kakia wlio w'as present gave mii a humorous 
acxrount of it. 

Thirty to forty buffaloes were with diffi,ciilty driven to the ])lace and immolated 
togc^ther with an incalculable number of goats, but the (awomony wus brought to^an 
ahnijit close by a mysterious rmuhling noise, in the cave awl a ti’cmulous motion 
of the rock, probably an earthquake, which eausod tin? w'hole party to fly at the 
immimint risk of thoir lives. Gno can well imagine the tinror of the awc-strickcn 
votaries, wwked into a high pitch of excitemoiit by the bloody rites, — wfuiiug in the 
gore of the victims — as brute aft(?r brute wtin decrapitated. Tlu‘. goddo.ss is a mystery 
evtm to her priests, for iutx) the cave no mortal Inn? ever penet mtod. JS’o doubt w hen 
the rumbling was heard, and the rocks shook, a dreadful appaara.w.'ie was i^xpoctod, 
but notwithstanding the cost ineuiTod in invoking her, no one was hold enough to await 
the result. 

I could obhiin no information regarding Koinvsi marriages. The Dihi Korvvds 
adopt tht5 Goiuii ccrcirtouicS; their hill hrclhrcu have, 1 believe’, 
none at all, nor could I find that tluy had, lik<? their cognates, 
any tribal distinctions by w'bich I’cstrictions on intermarriages w-cre imposed. 

3 I 
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The Korwds on the highlands of Shgdja are ocwisioimliy exceedingly kwle^. They 
were at one tinie organized in bands of nnwandtsTs and appijai'ed to> 
Mman-iins habite. altogether by pilliige, which waa not sel&nn aecompanied 

by murder, but for some years they Irnvc been well conducted, the leaders having for the 
most part been induced to take tip lands in the plains. 

They have shown great cruelty in committing robberies, putting to dearii the 
whole of the party attacked, even when imresiating, biit they 
have what one might call the savage virtue of truthfulness to 
an extraordinaiy degree, and, rightly accused, will at once confess 
and give you every required detail of the crime. When sevinnl are implicated in one 
oflence, I liave found thorn most anxious that to eacli should be ascrilied his fair 
share of it, aud no more, the oldest of the party invariably taking on liimsell tbe chief 
responsibility as loader or instigator, and doing liis utmost to exculpate as unaccountable 
agents the young membra*s of tlu^ gang. * 


OnieltT^ 
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Section 9.— The lvf?Rs, Kurkus, or McXsfs. 

V ery few Korwtis are met with beyond the western conii nes of Sirgdja ; but u'lien . 
on passing into the next state, Korea, n-c lose them, we at once pick up links to carry on 
the chain of congeners to the far West. 

The family now in possession of the Korea Estate call themselves Cliauhdn lWj]>i'its. 
In theii* annals it is staUnl that the Ealands were originally rulers in Kow^a as in Western 
Sirgdja, wdierc there exist the ruins of miuiy great works traditionally astjribcd to them. 
They were driv'en out by a combined attack of Goods and Kols. The latter are called 
Kvoneb Kols, and their chiefs, il, is said, held Korea for eleven gcherations. They were 
subjugated by the Chauhdu Chief Dbam-el Singh, the ancestor of the present Ilaja of 
Korea, about. COO y<!ars ago. If this Ikj true, Korea mast have been one of the last 
countries held hy a Kol dynasty, and this may account for its retention of the name 
Korea, or Kolia, as the country of the Korwas or Kols. 

Wliilst still in Sirgdja amongst the Konvas, I fell in with a colony of people 
speaking tln^ same languagi? ndto called tbemsidvos Koraku, but they appeared to be 
far in advaiufo of the Korwas in civilization, and aijknowledged no kindred with them. 
About a dozen young men aud six comely and neatly dressed girls came to my camp, and 
danced and sang, and made themselves very agiwoble. 

Tlie movement and nndody were Bhdiya rather than Kol, but the flower-decked hair 
of the maidens was uncovered, and in their frank address, freedom from prudery, and in 
tin; ])alpably joyous mamior with which tlu^y received and returned the attention of their 
partners, they reminded me of the llo or Singblidm Kol girls. 

The KorakCis knew nothing of the Munda system of religion; they have dipped 
into Goudi and Hindi mythology, and evolved from both sufficient to fill their minds 
with f(iar of malevolent spirits, if not with nwerenee for good ones. They worship 
the cloud-capped tabic-lauds wliicli siuround them, giving to them Gondi and Hindi 
names. ' • 

The Paliimau Erijias evidently belong to the same family. In a short vwabulaty of 
m- language kindly sent to me by Mr. L. U. Eorbes, Assistant CommissiGner, Paldamu, 
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I ibad that tlieir common word for man is ‘ Kdrako,’ which is simply the plural of Kiir 

Komku ttnd KorwA Kdra (iu Munda a hoy), and wo have tlms a ttjfm equally near 

tho Komku and KonvA of Sirj'uja, and the Kdr* of Odwiln^rh. 
In the appendix to the essay on the tribes of the Central TroYinces by the late llev. 
S. nislop, published since his death by Sir Eichard Temple, the latter tribe is spoken of 
as Kdrkus, in another place they are called Kdrs, but it is noted that those who Jive on 
the Mahddeva Hills prefer to be call<*d Mudsi. Kow, loavinj^ Sirf?;iija and passing into 
Korea and Chand Bhakhdr, we at once find ourselves among the Mudsis who are ther<' 
usually called Mawilsi KoLs, and thus we trac5e a wcdl-defined thin lino of the race all 
tlirougli Gondwand and right across the continent till we come among tlw; Blais. I’here 
is a pargana in Eewil called Marwasi, from which, perliaps, tho name is derived, but 
Mr. Hislop suggests its derivation from the Mahwd tree (brnnia lalifoUaJ, and this their 
own l(*,gend confirms. 

Cai)tuin \V. S. Samuel Is, Assistant Commissioner, Chutia Kdgpiir, has favored me 
with some interesting information regarding the M nasi, pi(^ked up hy him wliilst re(*yently 
emphwed in laying down tlu; boundary between K(jwa and, Bengal. Their tradition 
of origin iakes us again to the serpent' race. Some time after the (jreation of the world, 

ther(> issued from the earth a male and female;, Naga Blniiya and 
Xdga liluViain, that is, evidently the earth seiq)ent and liis wife. 
Tlaw had j)ower over and Avovshipja'd nine demons whose Tuimes' as pronounced hy the 
iMuiisis are given below. They are apparently all taken from the Hindu uiyCiology. 
'fhe 1st, called Ihirhoiut, is no doubt Vaj'aiia, the spirit of the watei's; tlie 2iid, Avdhiar, 
the spirit of darkness; the 3rd, (llaksluisas), tlie demons of the forest; tho 4<th, 

ChUdmtr, which I do not recognise; tlu; 5th, Pd/, the spirit of the mountain; (itli, 
Dantt, are Danawas, tlu; sons of Dauu, descrtlwd in the Puranas as Asuras, eneinic's of 
the go<ls and sul)ordinates of the great .serpent, king KAsuki; 7th, Bhaimmnr, the bufialo 
(lemon; Bth, Agin, probably for Agni, the fire demon, and 9th, .Kolara, not found in 
Ihe sacred books, perhaps a special Kol demon. Tho Kfiga and his Avife, after living many 
\ (;ars on the (iarth’s surfact', had a son Avhich Avas apparently vvhat they had been Avaiting 
for, as on tin; birth of the <;hild they wrapped it in a .sIuhaI, left it uudcT a Mahwa tree 
a ml disappeared. The child AAns found a.nd tak(;n to tlie Baja of Kanauj, AAdio ga.v<! it the 
name Mahwast atid adophul it. The boy giw up and marrying l)(;eame the father of 
tAvosons, and tho Raja gav(; them tin; country ealhul Gnnjar. This they ludd I’or numy 
voars, leaving tribute to the Kanauj riilcj*, hut they increased mid multiplied and groAv 
proud, and refusing to ]iny the accustomed tribute, tho Raja gave their country to two 
AA-arriors from Kiilinjar, named Apia and Adal. Tlj(;y made Avar on the M udsis, siihj ugnt(;d 
them, and brought the leaders bound before tho king, who caused a loaded iKuighy to 
1)(‘ laid across tho shoulders of each, and prononneed sentene(; that they and their 
descendants were thenceforth for ov(;r to h(;ar bunions. 

It is evident that this is another Acrsiou of the leg('nd prcA'iously nmTjited 
from the annals of the Chutia Nagpi'ir Xj'igbangsj faniilyf. In 
both AAu; find the snake; father, the deserted (•bild and tlu; doom 




In tlio (Vnl.nil ProvimM-H (ia/ottoBr. are noliivd a.B oevupyinir Itill tni:,:Us in Peliil (Baiiuolj, in Ciibintluani, in 

llnslnuiiiab/nl, in Nimnr, au:l a.s tho only iuhaUtantH of Mftnjrod on llie Taj)l(. 
t lAdv page. 105. 
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to b«v(lcti-l)r:aring, shoTrinsf ihe alien origin of the IradMoii and the deyices adopted by 
the; foreigners h> roduee tlie aboriginal races to a perpetual condition of servitude. 
We learn from the essay of tlu; llev. 8. liislop that the chief objects of adoratiou to the 
Muiisis of the Central Provinces are the sun and the moon. They also worship at the 
shrine of Sultdn Sakada, whom they suppose to have been a king among them in 
former times. The Mnasis of Banlr and . in the western tributary estates of Clmtid 
Nagpur Avorship Bhavani. a name of l>urgd, and (fansdrn or Ohmnsydiua. The latter 
is a name of Krisbna, but the Oansdm of the Mudsis and Gonds is said to have been 
formerly a Gond chief who was devoured by a tiger at an rnrly age just after bis 
marriage. Cut off at such a moraeut, it was unreasonable to suppo-se that his spirit 
would rest. Ojie year after his dt^iaih, he visittnl his wife, and she eouooived hy him, and 
t he descendants of the ghostly embrace {ire, it is said, liviijg to this day at Amodah* in the 
Oentinl Provinees. lie about the sjunc time appeared to many of his old friends, and 
persuatlcd them tliut he could save ilunn from the maW's of tigers and rdhor calamities, 
if lus worship wore duly inaugurated and regularly performed; and in eonsetjuenoe of 
this, two festivals in tint year Avere ostahlished in his honor ; Iml lie may ho invoked 
at any time, and in all siefcncsses and luisfortunes his votaiies eontidently ajipeal te him. 

The Balga is always the medium of communication, hut ho asserabhis the lieople to 
, . , aid him in the inA'OCiition. lilusical insti’iiments are produced. 

In VOW* ill *118. ^ Til* • t L y 

(Uineing commences, and the invocsitiou to the spirit is chanted 
until on(' or more of the porrormers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and 
involuntary spasmodic action of thi' mnseles. The alfecition appears oontagious, and old 
AA’omen and others avIio have not been dancing liecome infliionqiiMl hy it in a manm'r that 
is liorrlble to eontomplate. Ca])tain. Samuells, avIio fretpiently AAil nesscd the incantation, 
is eoMfuU'iit that no deception whatever is practised. As at reviA'uls where similar scenes 
are pvodrujed hy professing Christians, ea<di pTson seized or (‘xalted loses for a time 
all .scH-eontrol, and the body, limbs, and ne{;k arc worked in the most exhaustive manner, 
till t he Baiga interposes and ridieves the victim. 

Tlie alfeetion, say.s Captain SaraiK'lls, conies on like a fit of ague, lasting' sometimes 
for a (jiiarter of an hour, the jiatieut or possessiid person n rithing and tremhling with 
iuhmse violence, csjiceially at the eommencemenl oi* the paroxysm,. Tluai he is st;eu to 
spring from tin; grouud into the air, and a sue(;essiou of leaps follow, all exee.nted 
as ihongli he Avero shot at by unseim agency. During this stage of tlie seizure he is 
snpjK>sed to he quite nneonseious, and rolls into the fue, if there be one, or und<n’ the 
feet, of the dam:ers Anithout sustaining injury from Ihe iie.at or the pro.ssnrc. This 
lasts for a few minutes only, and is followed by llie spasmodic stage. With hands and 
knees on the ground and hair hKisened, the body is connil.sed, and the head shakes 
A iolently, Aidiilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling noise. The patient next 
evincing an inclination to stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
ill his liatid, with the aid of AAdiuih he hops aliont, the spasmodic action of the body 
still i!on tinning and the head performing hy jerks a violently latiguiiig circular movement 
'1-liis may go on for hours, though Oaphiin Samuells says that no one in his souses could 
<‘ontimie such exertion for many minutes. When the ikuga is appealed to, to oast oi|.t 
the spirit, he must first ascertain whether it is (ransdin himself or one of hi.s familiars 

1 tlo not iind thits ntano m iho Cunljal Provitu’As Gazvtteor, It mn v be Aluimtl ** in aiwl round the M iiluidco (froup o! IuIIh/* 
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tiiat lias possessed the vietim. If it be the great Gtttisiiro, the Baiga implores him to 
desist, meanwhile gently anointing the victim with butter; and if the treatment is 
successful, the patient gradually and natuinlly subsides into a state of repose fmm which 
he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, feels no fatigue or other 
ill-effects from the attacjk. 


This is certainly tln^ most thorough form of demon worship wnth which we have met, 
and one that must appear to its votaries to testify to its own reality each time it is 
resorted to. 

In many of their social customs, the Mudsis of the western Tributary Mabals and 
H’ I '.d fa B6wd conform to Hinduism ; in some they have adopted Gondi 

practices. Amongst other notions wbicb they have hdeen from 
the Hindu model, is that of the wife not eating with the husband, hut satisfying herself 
with what he leaves; it is singukr how readily this Hindu fashion so degrading to the 
woman is followed. Some of the Hindu customs after ehildhirth, as ceremoniously 
giving first f(K)d to the child, shaving its head, &c., they profess to have adopted, hut 
without the assistance of Bnlhmans, who liave not yet intruded on the functions of the 
Baiga. 


With tho view of ascertaining w)iTectly what are the marriage customs of the 
• , I IVl uasf, Captain Samuclls handsomely offered to dower a young 

anwgt rn. oms. ^ ^ wcdding couM hc iiiiproviscd ; and a wcll-matclied pair, 

whose course of tme love had been hitherto haflled by then* poverty, joyfully availed 
themselves of the opiKwtunity. Captain Samuells has kindly favored mo with a note of 
the result, from wliich I take the following : — 

The proposal must emanate from the father of the girl, whose duty it is to spot a 
bridegroom as soon as his daughter becom<‘s marriageable. We may presume that he 
consults his child before he makes any overtiu*cs in her behalf, and knows well the house 
to which her iiicliiiatioii would guide hei*. if tho offer is faA'orahly re(H;ived, the father 
of the selected swain visits the proposer, sees tlu; girl, and h?aves his first offering 
at the shrine of her beauty in gallons of rice beer. Tho (rontraeting parties then agree 
as to the guerdon that is to he paid to the father of the girl ; this is not paid in cattle, 
as in Singbliilm, or in cash, but in rice, and four of grain arc deemed a very fair 

equivalent, so cheap are women held. The gM’s father then invites his friends to a 
feast, and announces the engagement, and the next stage is the solemn delivery of the 
stipulated bonus in rice. This is brought and measured out by the groom's best man, 
and it is the privilege, of the bridesmaids to thwart the proceeding by jalfering from 
the heap, and the best man and his friends haA'e to make occasional raids after the girls, 
wlio, if caught, pay peimlty as bridesmaids should. 

The marriage ceremony takes place eight days after the delivery of the rice. In 
the evening, the bridegroom’s cavalcade proceed to the bride’s residence, his gallant 
ixinpndes all mounted and caTCeriiig on hobby horses ! made of bamboos, except one 
warrior, who bestrides a representation of an elephant I The groom, however, is borne 
on the shoulders of his best man, clad all in wliite, and crowned with a (diaplet of i-ecds. 
They halt at a short distance the bride’s house, and there a\rait her party. Ihvscntly 
emerges a troop of girls all singing, headed by the mother of the bride, hearing on her 
head a vessel of Avatcr surmounted by a lighted chirdgh (lamp). When they get near 


li K 
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enou|a;li to tlio oavaliers, they pelt them with halls of lx>iled rice, then coyly retreat, 
followed of course by the young men ; but the girls make a stand at the dwn' of the 
bride’s bou8<', and sulfcr none to enter till they have paid toll in presents to the 
bride.snuuds. The party is now received by the bride’s brother, who appears With offerings 
of water and food ; the bridogrt)om ilisraounts and seats himself on the ground, and the 
bride’s niotlier coming forward stuffs l)etweon his jaws five mouthfuls of cooked food. 
She then washes his mouth, gives him a kiss, and invites him to go inside ; but here the 
bt!st man interposes demanding guerdon, and till this has been paid refuses to allow the 
bridegroom to advance a step. 

In the inner court-yard a bower is constructed of leafy branches of the sdl tree 
supported on a frame-work of bamboo;;. In the (jcmtro is the ‘ Bhanwar,’ here represented 
by a bamlwD post iKissing through the canopy, roun<l which the bride and bridegroom 
have to make a certain number of revolutions. It rises from a platfonn on which mats 
made of fresh gretni leaves are spmvd for the young couple and their chief supporters. 

The bridegroom on entering the court-yard is conducted by the women to the 
imicr apartments, and presen texl to the bride ; then with their garments tied together 
they are both led out and seated in their phujes in the bower. At this time some of the 
young men are invited to go inside to partake of a if;past prepared for them, and whilst 
they are so engaged, the two fathers wash the feet of the yoimg couple. I’bere is then 
a pause in the ceremonies, of which the lively bridesmaids avail tbeinsolves to pour 
on the unfortunate bridegroom a torremt of not very delicate chaff. 

!Furtlier preparations Jire no>v made for the Bhanwar ceKunony. A vessed full of 
water and a lighted lamp arc placed near the pole, and a ciirry-stonc; on wliicb is arranged 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric. When all is ready the chief bridesmaid and best 
man. lead the young couple once round the post, then leiive them to i)erform the remainder 
of the revolutions themselves, and ca<jh time as they approach the curry-stone, the 
Iwidegroom causes Ids bride tu kick away one of the heaps of ri(!e and turmeric. When 
the 8(?venth is knoektul off, tlu^ best man seizes the pole and Violently shakos it, and on 
this the people all exclaim, “ It is done.” 'Hie wedded pair are then taken inside, ^nd 
after spending some time togc^thcr, come out to receive the cougwitulations of their 
friends, and i*etiro again to the ehamlmr prepared for them. Ifext morniTig all adjourn 
to the camp of the ‘barat,’* where a breakfast is providc'd by the Cither of the bride. 

Captnin SamueUs was unable to induce a Mudsi to die, in order that he might, as an 
oye-wntness, describe wliat then takes place ; but I have said enough of the funeral 
<*,ereraonies and cenotaphs of the cognate tribes, and here close my account of the 
Kolarians. 

** The hrivlegroom’H purty. 
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TabUn Bhowinjj the different dialeete of Ike Mdada or Kol lamjmfje spoken i/i ChUid Nagpur^ Katak, and ike 
Central ProvinaeBj^ (iompileti for Coj-onbl Dalton^b ^ Kih nolog g of BcngnV bg IJabu Kakiial Das 
HaluaKj dmHmt Commmiomr^ CkiUid Ndgp4r,-^WUh Vocabularies of the Khdsi and Tafain 
languages added for purposes of comparison. 

[N, B.-*<Babu lUklml Dam Hnidiir Ha« oddod ApccinKitiw of ilticlei>Aiou«> oonjugationH, nod ftbort Bcnitincefi to bIiow the 
q^moiuiAUcAl conBiruetiou of tbe Mundu langfUig<».] 



. 

hAxrAt. 

KoitWA. 

« 

Kkaruia. 

JvAtrax. 

Ho. 

K truf OR 

M L ANX. 

Talxir OB 

iUoir. 

Kiixsi. 

One 

mind ... 

mi' 

miAtAfig 

inoiu 

inoin ... 

miad ... 

nokor ... 

mway 

uwiii. 

Two 

h.4.riri 

bAroA 

butAiig ... 

uluiihAng ... 

umbar... 

bariA ... 

bArditt. . . 

pa 

arh. 

Thre<» 

{ijn& 

jhA 

peiiang 

uphethaiig 

i-gotn . . . 

Apia ... 

akor or 
apknr. 

po 

lui. 

Four 

upunifi. 

poneA 

chAr-gotang 

iphan IhAng 

gandA-mi, 

uptniiA 

upanko . 

pnn 

sau. 

Five 

monoa 

mono 

parichgotAiig 

molegothaug 

... 

uionyA 

mouoiku 

pa-tson ..b 

san. 

Six 

turia 

turui 

chhaugolAng 

tlbbiirthang 

... 

turuiA .. 

iureiku . 

ka*roung ... 

bin row. 

Seven 

o& 

eAc 

B/itgotang,., 

thAmgothang 

< » • 

/ . 

iiya ... 

VeikA ... 

' 

khii-pau ... 

hin-ieu. 

Eij;Lit 

it alia 

iral 

AthgotAng. . . 

dralgotliaiig 

... 

irilia ... 

ihtrku or 
i I aria. 

khiuian ... 

phrA. 

Nine 

arc.4 

Are 

niiu-gofAug 

Aregothang 

... 

arwi 

jireiku.. . 

khasi ... 

khyndai. 

TfU 

jitelna 

gel 

das-gotang 

ghol 


gi-i ... 

gelku 

t'aau 

whi-pheii. 

Twenty ... 

hisi 

isi 

... 

inoiii kudi 

... 

bisi ... 

bis (sO - 

pa-sati 

arli-plieu 

Fifty 

harhisigeln/i 

bAvisigel ... 

*•« 

ulmkudighol 

... 

barliisigel 

... 

patsu-tiwn.. 

san-phoii 

Hundred ... 

uione hisii 
or say («) 

luonelBi, or 

SJM> 

tnoiftsay ... 

**• 

sau ... 

chovi .4. 

kalun 

uiu-»pab? 


say. 








I 

inp: or Aing 

ing 

atigoa.ingyufi 

ing 

ain 

ing.aing 

in 

awai 

nga. 

Of in»>, or 

... 

ting, iingyau 

engul 

ingyufi ... 

ainvA ... 

ingA ... 

ing [yX.^' 

kharu-aw^Ai 

jong-iigd 

mine. 










We two ... 

filing .M 

AlAng, aling 

... 

••v 

... 

Aling ... 


... 

• *« 

Of urttwo... 

al/iiigyail,., 

■ 

tAling, iAli- 




iiLiugyA 


• •• 

4.4 

1 


uiigya. 

j 







>Vo ... * 

ale, or abu.. 

Ale, or Abati 

j atigA 

ole 

Aindcra 

Ale, Abu 

ale 

pwA 

ngi. 

Of us 

Alcfi or 

1 ahuA. 

talc, tAban 

1 Ala-a 

ulA 


ialea, Abu A' nan ... 

khurii-awai- 


Our 


1 




tau. 

Thou 

am 

Am 

awo 

Am •„ 

Amdo ... 

Am 

i am 

bai 

pha. 

Of thee ... 

liiixmu ... 

tAni, 

aiiia ... 

AioA 

Am A 

Ama ... 

1 

! Am A ... 

klmru-bpA... 

1 . 

; jiujg-me. 

Ttiinc •«« j 

You two ... 

J 

filam 

Abm 



... 

Abon ... 

) 

• *4 


Of jfou two 

Abeuuil ... 

tAbeu, 


.«« 

... 

AhoiiA ... 



... 

You 

Ap<? 

Ajie 

Apa aaban,.. 

AmpA ... , 

amdmi. 

Ape ... 

Ape 44. 

bin4«.n ... 


Ofvou 

ApoA 

tape* 

apaAdo ... 

AmpAA o. 

V s • 

ApeA ... 

... 

' khanj-bpay- 
tau. 

jong-i>bl. 

Your u.. 

! apea 

tApo 

apaado ... 



A peA . . . 

••• 

kharu-bpay- 

joug-pbi. 


1 




taii. 


He 

ini’ 

Imni 

iimnnika ... 

1 uki, hojc ... 

ArA, uai 

Ay, iiyo 

Imn ... 

iiyA 

u. 

Of him 

iui'ja 

tai 

euiA 

• 4. 

... 

ay A ... 


|kluiPiMiyung 

: jongm. 

His 

inija 

tii 

cniA 

bokorA ... 


ay A ... 


ikhariMiyting 

1 jollg-U. 

They two ... 

in kin 

hiinkin ... 

1 

*.♦« 

1 

Akiug ... 


... 

... 

Of I hjpm twu> 

inkiuA 

takin 

... 


i 

Akiugia . 

... 

. - i 

• •• 

They 

iTika 

bunko 

mormikano 

uklAr 

1 

ako ... 

arko ... 

... 1 

ki. 

Of them ... 

inknA m. 

tAko 

iukuA 

i 

... 

akoA ... 

• • • 

kh.arum-yin- ! 

jong-ki. 








tail. 


Their 

mkuA 

tako •«. 

^nkuA 

ukijbaj'i& . . . 

• • . 

AkoA ... 


kb.arum-yui- 

jong-ki. 







tau. 


Hand ... 

tr 

ti* 

1 

lima 

ti’ 

itiiii .. 

U’ ... 

« «• 

tway .M 

ka kti. 
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KirciLiMt. 

MriroAKi. 



0A2rTAi;i. 

Kouwa. 

Khahkia. 

■ 

■ 

SrHt OB 
:uvAHi. 

rjiatoamm-V v- ‘W.v ; ■; 

.Ta7.A1.H OB 
Mojn. 

Khasi. 

Foot 

* * • 

kata 

kAtfi, jangA 

katam 

katA 

ijing ... 

kata ... 

jmg ... 

bisibu 


ka filajat. 

Noso 

... 

muhnn ... 

mu 

mumu 

lUU 

lUuttAi... 

TnuA.inutA 

mu 



ka kby mAt . 

Dyo 


ineM ... 

mo *. . 

xnedml 

mod 

emiuor... 

met ... 

met, med 

mot 

IVt 

1 ka kby mat. 

Mouth 


mocha 

mocha ... 

ahainu •«. 

tainod 

tumoni 

a 

maoho, 

kbamoupan 

ka ahiuiur. 

Tooth 

• V • 

ddp'i 


tlringmi ... 

gone 

ffone ... 

d&Bt4 ... 

musan. 
tiding ... 

iigdi 

ftf ft 

1 . 

ka Wniat. 

Ear 


lutur 

lutur 

lutumii ... 

lutur 

lutur ... 

lutur ... 

lutur ... 

khato 

ftftft . 

ka sbkor. 

Iluir 


u*b 

up 

u'bmi 

Ullll 

jhunlA... 

u'p ... 

katba, up 

Bwet 


ka sbniuh. 

Htiad 


ho' 

haha' 

bohuii 

hoko 

boka ... 

bo’ ... 

dui ... 

katau 

««• 

ka khleh. 

Tougue 

... 

alang 

fihing 

alanguii ... 

larig 

clang 

alAng ... 

... 

i 

g.4 


ka thylliit. 

Belly 


hii' 

l&i’ 

lajini 

laij 

itib 

lAi 

lai ... 

• •• 


... 

.Boctk 


dbvA 

dcA 

debimu ... 

kundab ... 

keiiapA 

deft ... 

bliawadl 



*«• 

Irou 

... 

llKTcfid ... 

nienthe ... 

loll A (b.) ... 

lu'ang 

lob& (g.) 

ined ... 

lohft {».) 

kasway 

ft ftft 

ii-nAr. 

Gold 

... 

samrom 

KainAuorn ... 

son A (s.) ... 

sona 

sonA (s.) 

samrom 

slumA ... 

• • • 


ka ksier* 

Silver 

■ • * 

rupA (s) ... 

rupa (.s.) ... 

rupA (s.) ... 

rupa (g.) ... 

rupA (s.) 

lujA ... 

cbAtidi/h.) 

••• 

1 


ka rupa (s.) 

Father 


appu ... , 

hiihu, upu .. 

liim 

appA 

bAbA ... 

Apu ... 

bA, abba 

niA 

•#« 

ukypa. 

Mother 

... 

cogA ... 

fiyo, engA... 

. 'I'gA 

madam ... 

bov'i ... 

ongti ... 

tiya, jnA 

yA 


kiikymo. 

ih'otbor 


luiga 

<lAdA, baihu 

jdadd 

dacla 

lioka or 

liAo, un- 

dada ... 

••• 


u para. 

Sister 

■ ■ » 


(l/ti, ... i 

Aji ... 

1 kulamdai... 

u. 

aji 

misi ... 

j 

••• 

• •• 

J" 

ka para. 

Ulan 

*». 

iioro 

liar 

Iiorku 

lobu 

ju4ng,ni/i 

hO) boro 

koro 

karu 

• ft# 

u briu. 

Wornan 


ei*tt kori ... 

kurf 

1 

koriku 

koiisel ... 

inish (h,) 
kamaholo 

juaijgde 

erA •«. 

japai ... 



ka briu, kn 

Wife 

ti « 

era 

erii, JuAiju 

era 

kiinday ... 

kuiomge 

(P.) 

wArilci(P.) 

er A 

... 

••• 


kyiitbei. 
ka tymga. 

Child 

... 

lion 

gidirA,hopon 

bopon ... 

ndhro(?.) ... 

bon •>. 

tidci ... 

»»• 


u or ka kby 

Son 


korA, b&bn 

korA'^gidird 

kurti ho])ou. 

betA(h,) ... 

1 

kaiio, kau- 
da ... 

kundi ... 

kuA-hon 

kon 



Tinah. 
u fcun. 

Daughter 

... 

hon 

kun-gidira 

kuri hopoiu 

lieti ill,) ... 

kubbon 1 

konjAi... 

ft • « 


ka kun. 

Slave 

... j 

diiHi 

guti 

era bojiou. 

dhAiigav ... 

kouglier ... 

i 

dnd ... 



xnrau. 

Cultivator 

... 

kinan(s.) ... 

chiisa, (ihAei 

kiwui (s.) ... 

klHtlO 


bertanai 

gupinig 

singbon- 

i 

«■« 

ft « ft 


• ft« 

Shepherd 

Ood 

... 

merom-gu- 

piiiig. 

singhonga 

Kup* 

niugbouga 

rut 

her 

irieronigupA 

singbonga... 

bbagwAn 


ft ft ft 


« ft ft 

n blei. 

Devil 


eigkau hoiigA 

i bongil ... 

hhut («.) ... 

bhut (s.) ... 

M ... 
bbuto (».) 

ga. 

bongA ,,, 




u ksuid. 

Sun 

... 

singi 

aiugchuudo ; 

heru 

bero 

belA ... 

shigi ... 

gomoi... 

tangwny 

ft ft a 

ka Kpgi. 

Moon 

... 

chaudu 

diando ... 

baiigo ... i 

lerang 

lerang... 

chaudu 

1 gumoiig, 

khatu 


u bainai. 

Star • 

... 

ipil 

ipil 

1 

piln 

musing ... 

kujiuulA 

i 

ipil ... 

cbuiuio. 

! f'pal, idin 

ntmiig 


u kblur. 

Fire 

... 

eojigel 

»«ugol 

Sl'llgol ... 

timsong ... 

lAlAi ... 

sengol... i 

1 singnl ... 

kaono] 


leading. 

Water 

♦ .« 

da 

da' 

d4u 

da * ... 

«iAg ... 

(hV ... 

j tbi ... 

dhihk 

ft ft • 

ka unu 

}Iouee 

... 

ora 

ora' 

orAo 

0 

iu-yA ... 

on. 

! ura ... 

bnyi 


ka iingg 

Hovao 

... 

sAdom 

sAdam . , . 

gborA (s.)... 

ghoruCs.) ... 

ghora (s.) 

R Adorn... 

' gbodgi 

elmay 


u kulaf. 

Cow 

f * 4 

iirig. gHi ... 

g^i 


ofuig 

oroi ... 

uri 

!»«' («■)... 

karmi 


ka iMftfii. 

Dog 

* * « 

Mda 

8C;(a 

kiittu 

Solo' 

SeUg, Hollo 

setA ... 1 

icbilA, seta' kfilA 


u kseu. 

Cut 


pusi 

pusi 

pusi 

billi, pusi ... 

|billi ... 

pusi, bilai 

: minuu... 

pukway 


ka miaw. 

Cock 


Hini. ... 

»im 

Htm 

sing koi ... 

1 sAngoi. 

sIm 

! 

•«« 



ti sim. 

Duok 


gyre 


... 

kononliAsA 

hiina (a.) 

gere ... 

••• 



ka bAn. 

Afl» 

... 1 

i 

godha (s.)... 

gadbA (s.)... 

! 

gadhA(M.).o 

gadhA ... I 

K^kIo ... 

i 

gu dbA... 




gaddA (ft.) 

'V-x- . 
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Birautic. 

MiuroABx, 

Savtai;, 

KotiWA, 

KaAniUA. 

JUAtruA. 

Ho. 

1 

1 

j 

Kr»r OK 
Id VABl. 

Talain ov 
Hun, 

Kkamx. 

9 

CanMl 

UuL (b.) ... 

unt (a.) 

ut (a.) 

until (a.) ... 


nut ... 

r 

• •• 


ut (s.) 

Bird 

ore 

.ehenro ... 

tltij Ui ore... 

konter 

kontore 

oe 

titit ... 

kba-teu ... 

ka eim. 

Cio 

sen 

Men 

duo Bono ... 

dai aeno ... 

oiido ... 

seno 

BOB 

aam 

kbio. 

Come 

liijtt 

hiju 

dubtt ... 

Aij 

deude ... 

Jiujti. 

• •• 

kalonra ... 

wrau. 






aeire 




Bai 

jom 

jom 

jome 

ioilgd 

• « « 

jomo ... 


tsi 

bam. 

Hoat 

1-U 

ti4i 

niigada ... 

gUle 


ru 



dafc. 

Hit 1 

du’b 

durap 

dump 

dokona ... 

dokona 

<lu^ ... 

• •• 

khagyo ... 

hbong* 

Stand 

tingu 

tiugtt 

chanran ... 

beroua ... 


tiugun... 


nionlety kba- 

long. 








tuu* 


Die 

gog 

guja' ,.. 

g:iMvij& ... 


k-oju ... 

goij ... 

• •• 

• • « 


Give 

ein 

em 

emja 

tergore ... 

Anadi ... 

emo ... 


ka 

ni. 

Hun ... 

nir 

nir 

nir jam ... 

dhaon ... 

dathiborc 

nir 


garitaa ... 


Up 

ehctan 

chetan ' 

ubb 

tubWng ... 

uliiigA. . . 

seriuAre 


atuta 

ha-'ooug, ba« 










jcmug. 

Down 

latar 

latar 


tuta 

]ok& ... 

suhare... 


kha-turta ... 

eha-rfiiu, ba- 






i 




ram. 

Near 

udrej 

thenro ... 

bat «•. 

mojhi 

bm^aen- 1 

nailo ... 

merA ... 

iHouk 

ha-jau. 





j 



Par 

!»&nging ... 

Banging ... 

saniii 

di»A 

laiikA ... 1 

i swinging 

alar ... 

uu-ma*way 

jing-ngai. 

Bt'loro ... 

‘ayar 

»fim4ng,Tna- 

arang ... 

aeugnA ... 

onAlcu P 

’iiyarte 


• •• 

nhiwa. 



nang. 







Behind 

doy& ... 

tAyom 

bortoma ... 

lorbo 

klnomltA? 

danaugre 

* BS 

aaa 

[ ^ iU 

Who 

okol 

oki>o 

j 

eA 

1 

1 

AtAlebu 

... 

okoi ... 

tune, oiye 

1 

njuy-gau-rati 

ii-ba, ka-ba, 
p ki-ba. 

Wliat 

chi& 

chotko 

ohUA 

iki 

**. 

ohiii ... 

tunot yo 

mij-gau-rau 

krt^oi, kainuo. 

Why 

ohia-Ugiii 

ohah, ohedA' 

karahijA ... 

inA ... 

maudu ? 

i cbikau 

• e » 

; mu*parau ... 

i 

uakabalei. 






1 Tueiite. 



And 

'ado 

*adt/, ar ... 

aorA 

i>do 

*t. 

‘ando ... 


young 

ruh, do. 

.lint 

batkama ««. 

meukhan ... 




liatkama 

• • • 

a*a 

hin-n.fi. 

If 

idu(s.) ... 

khfm 


••• 

,,, 

idii 

i 

... 

la da. 

\e» 

he 

hun, ho ... 

bAn 

hau ... 

LAii ... 

eyA 

1 

tot-kwai ... 

bo oid. 

No 

k& 

*ah, bAng, 

erenscna ... 1 

ombo ... 

• •f 

hauo ... 

«>A 

ba->teen ... 

ah, wati, em. 

Alart 

eh 

ohe, oho ... 


bAy 


liAy! ... 

•9* 

• V • 

watv. 

A father ... 

*appu 

'apu 

4 « • 

ApA 

«•« 

Apu ... 

»•» 

• OS 

ii kypA. 

Tw(» iathors 

*appukin ... 

*apukin ... 

«•* 

ubaiApA ... 

• •a 

apukii) . 

• a. 

• •• 

ki or kypA. 

Fatliew ... 

‘appuko ... 

‘apuko ... 

««« 

jugbay Aj[)a 


i apuko.,. 

... 

BBS 

ki kypA. 

Of a hither 

*appu& 

‘apurcA ... 

• •V 

ApAiba 

• •• 

apnn ... 

« » • 

i 

1 

jong kypA. 

Of fathers... 

appuko& ... 

'apukorca... 

««• 

jughAyapa* 

iuA. 

••• 

apukoA • 

• •• 

i 

joug Id kypA. 

To a father 

‘appuke ... 

'aputhe 


ApAto 


apu ... 



ill kypA. 

To lUthere.., 

appukoke... 

apiikothe «*• 

• • ■ 

juglulyApAte 


A pu ku 

• •• 


ill ki kypA. 

From a Ikthor 

appiito ... 

Apukhou ... 

• « « 

apAlo' 

««« 

aputii... 

... 

♦ » • 

na da kypA. 

From iaihwB 

appukote ... 

apu ko khou 

• •a 

jugbayapAlo' 

... 

Apu koto 

... 

f • • 

iia da ki ky- 
pA. 

ka kun. 

A dauj;hter... 

kori-hon ... 

kuri gidira 



r 

ku i bon 



T^o daugh- 

kori-hou kin 

kurigidirdkiu 




kui bon 


• •• 

ki ar ka kun. 

ters. 





kin. 




Daughters,., 

kori-honko 

kurigidirAko 

' f 



kui boiiko 

• •• 


ki kakun. 

Of a daughter 

korl-hoii ra 

kurtgidirAreA 


iiio 

the noun 1 

*s *** 

kui boil* A. 

* • • 


jongkakun. 

Of daughters 

korihonkoA 

kurigidirako- 


father *' i 


kui bou 


• •• 

jong kika 



rcA. 


is deuiined.' 


ki>A* 



kun. 

To a daughter 

korlhonke... 

kiirigidlrA- 

the' 

• ... 


... 

kui bon 

... 


ia ka kuu. 

To daughters 

korUiokoke 

kurigidirako 

the'. 


J 

1 

kui bon kn 



1 ia ki ka kun. 





j 

1 

1 

1 



1 


3 h 
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Knobibr. 

♦ 

-sSt 

.%rr=r.jr- 

MtrNRAm. 

B-ilTTAti. 

Komwa. 

K BAHRU 

1 

, JvAR(U. 

Ho. 

Kt HI OH 

Tmiuai ot 
Hair. 

XK4lft. 

1 

Troin a daughtw 

koribonto 

ktirigidir&kbim 


9 « « 


kuibonte 

... 


A«ka inifl. 

From dau»;htom 

korihonkote 

kuvigidird ko- 
khoi). 

9*4 

• • • 

... 

kuihon- 

koto. 

*»• 


na ki ka kun. 



Imginhoro ... 

bugi bar 


bofi lobn 

»*• 

bugi ho.. 


*. t 

kbabriw. 

Two good nion 

biigin liorokiti 

bngi harkin ... 

... 

ubdr bcMs 
lebii. 

•*• 

bugi bokii 

fi 

«•* 

arbbabriw. 

Good men 


bugin horoko... 

btigi liarko ... 

... 

bealebu 

• 9 A 

bugi hok( 

> •** 

» »• 

ki bba briw. 

Of a good man 

bugin borora .. 

buffi but rc.d . , . 

... 

... 

... 

bugi liOH 

... 

9 9 * 

jongbhabrfw 

Of good men .. 


bngin horokoa 

bugi barkoed 

... 


... 

bngi lio- 
kod. 

... 


jut)(r kiblin 
briw. 

To a g(K>d man 

i 

bngin horoko... 

bngi Jiarthe’ ... 

... 


• * 9 

bngi ho 

... 

••• 

Jft bba briw. 

To got»d moil .. 

1 bu gin horokoko 

bugi harkothe* 


... 

... 

bugi hokol 


in ki bha briw. 

From a good 1 mill; l.mgin Iioi'oto.., 

bugi hnrkhori 



... 

bugi hf)t( 

I 

1 

■ 9 9 

na bha briw. 

From good moii 

1 

bngin borokotc 

buffi bar ko- 
bbon. 

... 

... 

... 

bngi ho- 
kote, 

1 

999 

nn ki bha 
briw. 

A good woTnan 

■ bngin kori ... 

bugi kuri 


boa konsel 

... 

bugi eru 

*.« 

■ ■ • 

bha ka briw\ 

Good woinoii ... 

bugin koriko... 

bugi kuriko ... 

... 

jiighdv 
Im‘s Icon- 
Hol. 

• *« 

bngieruko 

... 

9 9 9 

kibbakabriw. 

A bad boy 

eigkau kora 

■ 

barf kord 

• 99 

onibliru 

IhA. 

• ». 

otkd kou 


• •• 

aniw kynna. 

A bad girl 

icigkan kori ... 

biiri’ knri 

• •• 

on ibtirn. 
beti. 

«>. 

otkd kui 

.. 


Biiiw ka kvn- 
na. 

OoDtl 

biigin ... 

iiiiffi 


boH 

diamw... 

bugi ... 

awal (p.)I 

klin . . . 

ba bba. 

IVttor 

bai vi bugin . . . 

uri bugi 

... 

... 

•*. 

... 

... ba kliam blia. 

Hosl; 

iHu Imgin 

uri utar bugi . . , 

... 


... 


... 

i 

ba bba kbaiu 
tarn. 

HigU 

Hiibingi ... 

iiHid 

... ^ 

l.ubblung 

.idling... 



1 

*9 • 

bajorong. 

ITlgber 

butrl Hiihingi... 

uri usul 

... 

... 

9.. 

*«• 

• » • 

k. . 

khurii jeroTig. 

iligbff»t 

Lisii .saiangi ••• 

uri n tar usul... 

... 

... 

9* « 

••• 

... 

... 

Iwjenmg 
k bam tarn. 

A liortkO ... 

hsaiidi Budom 

undia widom ... 

... 

gbora 

• 9 9 

adndi »d* 
doTfj. 

• 99 

... 1 

1 

u ktdni. 

A maro 

» 

engfi ftiidom ... 

ciigfj sudouj ... 

... 

gbori 

999 

engd sel- 
dom. 

9*9 

! 

... 1 

1 

ka kulal. 

Hoinoh 


tandi ijifulornko 

andia sddoiuko 


ghoTU. 

• 9« 

Riliuii nd- 
doniko. 

... 

j 

• «. ! 

j 

ki kulai. 

If ares 

onga aadoinko 

enga a/idumko 


jugbay 

gbori. 

• 99 

OTiga sa- 
domko. 

• 99 

... i 

j 

ki ka kulai. 

A bull 

badd 

tin did 

... 

dndid 

oivig. 

... 

bdrd ... 

»>* 

( 

... I 

1 

11 matud. 

A COW 

gai 

g^n 


gdi ... 

... 

^gfii 

» . . 

• 9 9 * 

ka masaf. 

UuIIh 

hadako 

andiako 

... 

««• 

... 

btirdko 

999 

1 

ki 

<.V»WH 

gaiko 

gdiko 

... 

... 

1 

gaiko ... 

» ■ • 

j 

ki ka Tnasiii. 

A dog 

koi/i> aetA 

acta 

. . 4 

aolo* , . . 

... 

sold .. 


1 

1 

u kaou. 

A bitch 

koli 

f?ngd setd 

... 

koti solo' 

... 

ongd seta 


i 

ka kneu. 

l.)ogs 

kotfiko 

Hetako 

... 


• *. 

aetako 



ki kMeu. 

ihlcbes 

] 

kotiko 

ongu eetaku 

... 


... 

ongd wel/i- 
ko. 

... 

i 

ki kakseu. 

A hogoat ... ! 

iiindi mci'om**' 

dndia merom... 

• •• 

botd I 

meroiu. 

iucrom... 

boddinc^ 

roui. 

i 

Wifftira, ! 
riri. 

kbapa... 

u blatig* 

A she-goat 

Migii morom ... 

ongd nioroiii ... 

... 

mmjtji. 

•*< 

1 

eiig/i nu?- 
rom . 

... 

... 

ka falaiig. 

... 

Tiioromko 

merombo 

• . « 

jtiffbay 

merom^ 

meroui... 

[ 

Sierotuko 

... 

... 

ki blaug. 

A innltf doer ... 

Btttidijilu ... 1 

andia jel 

... 

dndid 

kbnj/lr. 


sandi jiln 

f 

... 



■’*> ■•’ 

MviKOJkOif 

j^VBBSsiwei^ v-.ft 

■ ' 1 

. . pAirTAt. 


eng&jilu *4. 

epgAjel 

jboer 

jik ... 


lain 

ing mon&ngy&iit 

menAngyan ... 

Thrm art 

&m moTiame&u 

menamA 

He is 

ini* men^'a ... 

men Aid 

W e are 

4)e tnondleA. ... 

mendlea 

You are 

ape . . 

xueiiApeA ... 

They are 

inku tnen&koA 

menakoA 

I waa 

ingt^ikina 

tdheik kanAing 

Thou wast 

am i4ikind. ... 

lAlunlkAnAm... 

lit* waa 

iniTaikiaAy ... 

tAtiofi kAnily -- 

WV were 

‘ale taikinnio. . . 

lAheii kanAlo.*. 

You were 

‘flpo taikiiiApe 

tAhefi kAuApo | 

They were 

inka taikiiuiko 

tAbou kAiiAko 

Ih 

hob/lome 

tahenme 

To bo 

hobil (h.) 

iAbeute, 

Being »•* 

bobAtan ».. • 

tAhenkHt4? 

Having been ... 

hobrikmete, 

hobAjoneto, 

t/ilicueulo 

1 may be 

ing bob.A dhd 
riotea. 

tAbon oboing .. 

I Bhab he 

ing hobttwA ... 

lalicn ding ... 

I Hhoukl Imj ... 

hobilwAing 

houAng. 

lAbcnko* Aing 

Ik’ivt 

ruimo — | 

d Along mo ... 

To beat 

nx 

1 dnlte 

Booting 

rutnn 

1 dalUato 

Having beaten 

niliiAUs ruki- 

! 

dAlketo 

J beat ... 1 

ing ruia 

dAlAiug(P) ... 

Tboii beateat... 

‘arn ruiA ... 

dAlATO(P) ... 

Ho beats 

ini’ ruiA •*. 

dAlAyl?) ... 

W'ebeat 

•ale ruia 

dAlAle (?) ... 

You Iwafc 

‘ajw ruia ... 

dAlApe (?) ... 

They beat 

inku nilA ... 

dAlAko (?) ... 

I nm boatiiuf ... 

ingrumjaing... 

dalkAU’Aiug ... 

I was bouiing... 

ing nnn^jatai- 
kinAing. 

... 

1 had limlen ... 

ing riikyaing... 

«•< 

I may boat 

ing rudhAriAiteA 

••• 

a 

J uhal! beat 

ingruiaiug ... 


I should beat... 

ruiAing houArg 

... 



-i-rr: 


I r 




iCiIAIIXU 


niAi kba- 
j4r. 

kiiajar... 


«*« 


JTtrjLifOA 


Mo. 


igj j0a 


harin ($. 
aya«ime 


m 


jiht i 
bgmen& 
mepi 
a}*0 mopA 
4l>u mentl j 
flpo ni0n4 
uko inen& 
ififf tain 
Mn. 

am tain 
kpda. 

iiy fain 
kwla. 

tibii iaiu 
kcda. ‘ 

apt* lain 
koda, 

II ko tain 
ki*da. 

tainiiiP . . . 
tainiea . . . 

I 

tainifnte i 
tainktidtp! 


inj^lioba i 
dhii i <d.ca,j 

iiij? hob4- 
wa. 

habiiwjl 

ilug. 

nil me... 
rule’ll ... 
rulau ... 
nikodUi 


ruin ! 
•iv rutaua 



am ruiann: 

I ilyo rii- I 
tan A. I 
»ilt> mtAiiil 

ajK> rn- 
tana 
I akorn- 

tana. 
iinjj rutanAj 


iiifl: mike- 
da. 

jinj; nii- 
dluli/i. 

inj; ruia 

inf: , 

Jinnaiig.l 


I don. 
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Savtaa. I KobWa. 


lumbwitciK ... iu}? ru% jo- dfil hoYu’Un 
luedda. tm^yin 

I waB beaten ... iutf ruing join- d41li<»i eiiting 
kt‘(la. y4n. 

lahall be beaten iug ruing jomea d&l lioyu' 

tiiigy^u. 

X go ... iug Benofir 

Thougooat ... am Bem»a ... 

Xle goe» iur Bonoii, 

1 went ... ing mmm&> 

Thow weutest... amseiioeii4 ... 

He went ... ini’ Benoena ... 

Go ... Become 

Going ... senotan 

(joiio ... Benloiuite 

What is your aniA cliilfaii 

name? P iiutum P 

How oldisthiB nc B^ldom ohi- 
horse P min Mcriaa 

holi4kana. 

How fat is it from net/iyto Raiiuhi 
heretoKaiJuiiiPj clumiiang ^ 

I wM)ginyuu P 

How numy Bona j ton appum 
are tliere in ] otto eiuinin 
your father B • huro korAliou- 
houne P 1 ko ineiiA koa P 

1 heve walked a ; log tising iau 
long way to- j nnngiii{;aing 
day. ! Benkeda. 

The son of my j kAkAingyaii 
iinclo is marri- boil ini'j4 mini i 


iinclo is marri- 1 boil ini'j4 uiiHi 
ed to her sister.l te ke don kajay 


In the bouse is j orare pundi 
the saddle of j satloiurn jin | 
the white borhe.j niejjd. 

Put tho siwldlo I ini ja doyure 
u[>on his back. ! jin biditue. 


1 have boafim j 
his sou with ! 
niauy stripea. ! 

I 

Ho is gracing 
eat lie on the 
top id‘ the hill. 

He is Hitting on 
a l)orse tuider 
iliut tree. 

Hih brother is ! 
taller than his I 
sisU;r. I 

The ]»rj(;e of tlmt j 
is I wo rupees I 
aivi a half. i 


ing ini pi hon 
teke kliub 
cbnbukteing 
haursa kija. 

inTburii clietan 
re nrijay gupi 
tami. 

endaru subfiro . 
ini’btidoiu eho 
tau re du'ba- 
kanay. 

iui jii hagfi ini jfi 
misi ie te aa- 
hingia. 

onto gonong 
bar taka udn 
meua. 


iam^iimiP ... 

j i ghorii kitte 
niuer aij P 


utitay Rdiichi 
ki ito disfiP 

tofi aponma o’ 
to kittego- 
tbang betii 
kmiugp 

ing jughfiy disa 
chu’Ui’king. 

kakaiiigvafi be- 
ta bokora kii- 
laiudfiya be- 
tidoiiu bihdi 
oki. 

o’te osel ghord 
a jin aij. 

hokora kaiidab- 
te jin Id do- 
gore. 

bokora betdto 
ing khub chd- 
buk iu’ gile. 

hojc oreig hini- 
tobblung gupa 
na la »i. 

ho ddru tutd te 
beno ghord 
lobhlttiig to 
dokosi. 

hokord kiilam 
dai lf>’ hokord 
bhaijelhomdij. 

hokord gining 
ubar rupca 
dlh diid. 


JUABOA. 

Ho. 

... 

... 

ain oude 

ing Bonod 


dm Bonod 


dyo Honoa 

nnde ... 

ing Bon- 
kudd. 

• •4 

dm sen- 
kedd. 

4*4 

dyo Bon- 
kedd. 

... 

Bouome 

... 

senotan 


Bonokedto 


dmdcJiik- 


an uuniuP j 

... 

ne sddoml 
chimin 


Bermdy 

... 

Imbiena. 

1 

4 • 4 

’B 

ft* 

4 • « 

f •• 

•4# 

... 




t. 


Kitbi OB TAtAia OB 
Mvasi. Mus. 
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Ejrouiilt^ 

llciri>Aai. 

j>XKTAI.. 

KoinvA. 

Kbabkia. 

JC'ABO.^. 

llo. 

KvRI OB 
MuAnr. 

TAliAta OA 

3Iok. 

KnA8i. 

My faibor livps 
in that small 
liouati. 

ingydn d}>puin^ 
cn hading ur4 
Yii iaintanay. 


... 

ingyan Ajiaing 
konon «/ic 
Aij. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

<iive this rupee 
t<> him. 

ncd inkfi iurke 
oraai lue. 

. . * 


{ rupoA hokArte 
ter«foi*e. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

'Jake thoKenipoen 
from liiiu. 

ini*tayto on 

ffobeu takd 
duimo. 

... 

... 

liokorA tui jhAri 
rupeA ole. 



... 


... 

Ikwit }iim well 
and bind him 
with ropea. 

ini’ku Ijosleku. 
rukid 

iurkeioU me. 

... 

... 

hokAr to bee bo 
i giie €‘do koke- 
te tolgore. 



... 



Uraw water from 
the well. 

kudute d/i' 

odongc mo. 


... 

knan tay da' 
hi be 1*0 ole. 



... 

... 

... 

>Vulk bulure me. 

iof^ydti ayarto 
setioiuc. 

1 




1 

1 ' 



... 

^VhoKO Iniy oomeH 
behind you ? 

amA. tAyoToti? 
okoya kom 
bijutanay? ... 



A inA kundabte 
berbetA delta. 

1 

1 

1 

• »» 

1 

... 

... 

From vvljoin did 
you buy that ? 

okoy t/i’ te Am 
euakom kriiiir 
14 H 

1 

1 

... * 

bora tAy boje 
BOIlgub. 

... 


... 

... 


Fi'nin a ;<hop- 
kei'p(*r of tho 1 

hAturem ininr 
dokaiidar lay 



jKv'dA dokandar 
tay flongoifi. 


... 

1 

... 

... 

villajje. j 

te. 





1 

1 

1 




S<*/hirak (iftt of l ocitllefi <if fie Juauf! * 


E.N(ii.(su. 


JVAMiA, 


N 


UMEKALS. 




•IrANGA. 


M liJOELLANEOUS \VuUT>S. 


( >no 

... j moiii. 

j, Wife 

... 

... 

, kutomo. 

Two 

... i amhar. 

■ 8ou 

... 

... 

, huucla. 

Tlinio 

... 1 igota. 

i Daughter 

• * • 

.« . 

i kuuchelaii. 

Four 

.. 1 gauda mi. 

Cultivator 

... 

... 

' tasL 

Five 

... j ]m.nchiig(*ta. 

• Cod and .sun 

... 

: boro. 

8ix 

... 1 clioogola. 

; DoviJ 

.B* 

... 

; bJiuio. 

iSovou 

... ! anigota. 

: Moon 


... 

: lorang. 

Kight 

... i atgota. 

! Star 

• »« 

... 

' kujinnhi. 

Niiu; 

... 1 naugota. 

^ WakT 

• • • 


' dab. 

Ton 

... ; dasgota. 

House 


.. 

jalingniii. 

Twenty 

... ; kuri. 

i| Hor.se 

I Hare 

« • i 


gliorti. 




... 

jno. 


Phonouns. 

Cow 


... 

i 

. ^u'ai. 



Dog 


... 

j 

! Rclo. 

1 

T 

... jaiug. 

Cat 

• » « 


bihu. 

Of mi\ mine 

... j iiingiah. 

Cock 

B « « 

... 

seiikoi. 

Wo 

.. . ! aing loko. 

1 Hen 


... 

soukoi. 

Thou, thosi<{... 

... 1 am, am. 

; Duck 


i 

houso. 

You, of you, your 

. . . : a|)Are, ^ 

■ Ass 

• •• 


gf>do. 

of luui, liiftt 

... , ai, arah 

I 

; Camel 


•• ■ 

uto. 

Thoy, of them, their 

... 1 

( 

j Bird 

a*. 

... 

kontcr. 
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JUAKOJl, 

Bjsgltbh. 

1- — 

JvAvaA. 

Hand 

» * «■ 

iti. 

i 

1 Fiah 

• Pi 

karom. 

Foot 


ijiwg- 

i Go, r. 

• . . 

dui, domong domrai. 

.No»o 


muthe. 

i Come, n ... 


oa. 

Eyo 

• • 4 

emor. emet. 

1 Bring, it ... . 


oro. 

Mouth 

• ** 

tomor. 

! Die, i;. 

• p 

gl'jo. 

Tooth 

• » • 

gone. 

I Eat, i>. 

p • 

nil. 

Ear 

• •• 

Idtur. 

j Beat, 


nubujlko. 

Hair 

. . • 

junta. 

i Give, i>. 


diiiiii^u 

Head 

• *« 


1 Dance, ... 


nikijiko. 

Tongue ... 

Alt 

elaiig. 

Sit, 1^. 


daloio. 

Belly 

• • « 

itib. [ 

riougii, V, ... 

... 

sie. 

Back 

• tt * 

kinop. 

stand, n ... 


tongua. 

Iron 


loa. 

Bun, 


dhour. 

Gold 

• • • 

Huna. 

Up 

... 

alingta. 

SilY(*r 


rupa* 

Down 


tariloka. 

FatluT 

»•« 

ba. 

Before 


Seiigna. 

Mother ... 


l*oin. ;i N«ir ... 

krt. Ij kar 

njitii. ;i IWiind 


deiui. 

Brother 


... 1 lauka. 

j 

Elder Histor 


... 1 kinora, 

1 

Yonngor wister 


bukjii. 

: Who 

... 

ai»re. 

Young woTiiau 


sehui kongher. 

Iwimt 

... 

biri. 

Alan 


niunoso. 

1 Why 

... 

kotha-biri. 

Young man.,. 


park nmnoso. 

Yes 

... 

hoi. 

(.^Jd nian 


komdfu* 1 JAUUO 80 . 

No 

... 

haklah. 

T(Mhiy 


okono-mising. 

Alas 

... 

(.'n>l>iri. 

TMiJorrt)w ... 



Ihich 

... 

buhl. 

Day -aft<}r-t<.»-ni orro w 


iniang. 

Skull 


antu, 

Fourth day 


uioreng. 

T.«*g 

• p » 

»:*niojing. 

Yesterday 


tern doinong. 

Black 

... 

kaliaii. 

(W ‘ ... 

• 1 

dio. 

Wliin.' 

. , 

hdiiilni. 

Bad 


kduaJij bagi. 

j Bed 

... 

sundru. 

Goat 

« P » 

nierom. 

j Shoulder ... 


tiiran. 

Deer 

« P P 

siiip. 

; Arm, Forennu 


bati. 

Handmr 


semm. 

i Elbow 

... 

Miitukoro. 

Forehead ... 


ciuoug. 

j Fingers 

... 

Miignti. 

Cheek 


gillo 

1 Toi.s 


j konoujiiig. 

Chiu 

• • « 

j)ufcom. 

! Cloth 

.. 

kotoi\ 

Moustache 



j Tail 

... 

I 

Beard 

i 

> .nlso. 

1 Bbort 


j hiiari. 

YThiskers 

1 

•f» 1 

1 

! Bow 

.. 

kukah. 

Quick . ... 

1 

•• I 


1 Arrovrs 


kakoui. 

Slow 

1 

••• ! 

batiru 

! Quiver 

• • p 

katkovu. 

•HU 

i 

anmoftiiig. 

1 Ax<5 

.. 

harsiah. 

Firewood 


Hongon. 

1 Sword 

.. 

tiindi. 

IVhly 

... i 

bua. 

Afatehlock ... 

... 

nori. 

The plural is denoted l\y adding loko t(» the word as — 

Balt ... ^ 

Skix iH shown by adding 

am 

... 1 

bulung. 

leah and pefah ,w*sp(>cti s ely 

Brother 

... j 

kfi. ! 

1 Male Goat ... 

andeah ineroin. 

Brothiirs 

j 

ka loko. i 

I She (4oat ... 

j 

... ] 

jrt^tah inewun. 
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D H A V I D I A N . 


iNTaODUCTORY ReMAIIKS. 

The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition of the population 
of Bengal than. i.s generally suiiposed. I In^lievc that a large majority of the tribes 
dcscrihcd in the foregoing pages as Hlnduised aborigines, might with proi)riety have 
been included in this group. The people called Bhiiiyas diffused through most of the 
Bengal districts and massed in the jungle and tributary estates of Chittid Ndgptir and 
Orissa, certainly belong to it, and if I am right in my conjecture regarding the Kocch 
nation, they are of the same stoch. I roughly estimate the Bhdiyas at two and a half 
millions, and the Kocch at a million and a half, so that we have in these two peoples 
about one4enth of the Bengal population, who in all probability should bo classed as 
Bravidinn. 

But my design in the present division of the subject is to treat only of tribes who 
liave prcseiwed the rudiments of an original language having more or less eonneotion with 
the Tdmil or Bravidian tongues. Tliey comprise four great divisions of the aborigines, 
numbering in all about one million and oho hundred thousand soids, as follows : — 

Or&on» of OiutiA uml otlior pliwH ... ... ... 0<X),OOi.> 

TiajmaliAl Hllliixou ... ... ... ... ... ... 

GoiwIh in Dtmgal ... ... ... .. ... 50,<Vn) 

Kandliik in Btsnjjal ... ... ... .- ... — 50.(M)() 

The hulk of the Goud popidaiiou is in the Central Provinces, n here tlu^y have been 
mimbored at a million and a half. The Oraons and Rdjmahulfs are for the most part 
located in Bengal, but the form of speech which they have both retained, connects 
them closely with the lYimil and Telugu-spoaking people. The languages of the more 
civilized of the southern nations have boon lai’gely enriched by drafts from tlie Sanskrit 
source, but the rudiments of the primitive speech have been singularly preserved 
notwithstanding tlic submission of tho upper and tdvilized classes to BrahmanicaJ 
institutions and their adoption of tho Hindu religion. Br. Muir ohseiTos of the 
BrdhmanS’that “ though by their superior civilization aud energy they plaeexl themselves 
at the head of tho Bmvidian communities, they must have been so inferior in numbers 
to the Bravidian inhabitants as to render it impracticablo to dislodge the primitive speech 
of the country and to replaed it by their own language. They would, therefore, he com- 
pelled to acquire tlie Bravidian dialect.” Thus, though breaking up into different 
nations, there is a marked uniformity between the Tamil, Telugu, Canarose, aud Malayalim 
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lan^niag(}8 and Biifficient accord between them and the dialects of the Gonds and other hill 
tribes io substantiate their affinity. The Kandhs are of Mswlras raUier than of Bengal, 
and they too extend into dependencies of the Central Provinces, The vocabularies 
appoaded to this chapter idiow less resemblance betweem the Dravidian languages and the 
Kandh tmd Savara, of which specimens are given ; but in respect to the last-mcntioned 
tribes, the information I possess is very inadequate for the purposes of comparison, I do 
)iot venture to enter on any disquisition regarding the origin of the Bravidian people, but 
(piote the following passage from the apjiendix to the second volume of Dr, Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts,* as comprising the theories or surmises on the subject now commonly 
received. 

Regarding the question whether the non- Aryan tribes of the north and south 
are tbomselves of the same stock, Br. Caldwell remarks that the Bravidians may 
bo confidently regarded as the earliest inhabitants of India; or at least the earliest 
that ext(?nd from the north-west, but it is not so easy to determine 'whether they are 
the people w'horn the Aryans found in possession or whether they had already been 
expelled from the north by the iiTuption of another Scythian nation.” Without deciding 
this point positively, Br. Caldwell is led by the apparent dillerences between the 
Bravidian languages and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars to incline 
to the supposition that the Bravidkin idiom must belong to an older stage of Scythian 
speech ; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow that the ancestors of the 
Scythian or non -Ary an poi-tion of the North Indian population must have immigrated 
into India at a later period than the Bravidians ; and must have expelled the Braridiaiis 
from the greater portiou of Northern India before they were tlumiselves subjugated by 
a new race of Aryan invaders from the north-west. In any case Br. Caldwell is 
pci’siuvded that it was not by tbt? Aryans that the Bravidians were expelled from 
Northern India, and that as no referenoc occurs cither in Sanskrit or Bravidian to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relatioiLs ttould never have been 
otherwise than amicable. The pre-Aryan Scythians by whom Br. Caldwell .supposes 
that the Bravidians may have been expelled from tlie northern provinces ar«> not, he 
considers, to be confounded with the Kolas, Saniiils, Bldls,t Boms, and other original 
tribes of the north, niio, Ik? supposes, may have retired into tlie forests befim? the 
Bravidians, or like the Bhutdn tribes have entered into India from the north-cast. 
The language of the foi’cst tribes Br. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity with 
the ahoriginal element in the North Indian vernaculars. We liave, therefore, according 
to the views thus summarily expounded, four scjiarate strata, so to speak, of Indian 
j)opulation : — 

‘ First and earliest., the forest tribes such as the Kolas, Santals, Bhils, &e., who 
may have entert?d India from the north-east. 

Second — The Bravidians, who entered India from tlie north-west and either advanced 
voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the south of the p(?ninsuhi, or W'ere driven by 
the pressure of subsequcTit liordtis following them in the same direction. 


* Dr. Muir H Sanskrit Toxts, Volume II, pp. -1^5 to 487. 

1 1 do not iliink that in tlio ahovo exifacl tl^* lihAs arc oorretitly fw»<xMate<l with the Kola$< and Santils. Frcntn »ueh fi*ag- 
meids of Ihetr an I have ween, 1 irielitie to the opinion that they are I^ravidian, npt Kularian ; but it i« ditKeult to 

determine as Ou^y ^^\ \ arontly retain very few words of their primitivt speech. 
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Third — We hare the race (alluded to at the end of the proeetlinsf head No. 2) of 
Scythian or non-Aryan immigrants from the nortli-west, whose Uinguage afterwai’ds 
united M'ith the Sanskrit to form the Prakrit dialect of Northern India. 

Fourth — The jiiyan invaders.’ 


Mitral ion H. 


Section 1. — The Oiiaons. 

The Khiirnkh or Onions of Chutiti Nagpur are the people best known in many paiis 
, , , of India as ‘Dhangars,’ a word that from its ii])par(mt derivation 

Ocos^riipliical diHtnbution. " i Mi\ i -ii i i 4 

{dang or dhang, a hill) may mejin any lullmen, but amongst 
several tribes of the southern Tiibutary Mahals, the t(wms Dhiingar and Dbaugarin 
mean the youth of the two sexes both in highland and lowland vilhiges, and it (^aunot 
lie considered as the national designation of any particular tribe. The Onions are 
found massed in the northern and western parts of Cliutiii Niigpiir ju’oper, in the 
eastern i)arts of Sirgdja and Jashpur, and scattered in Singbliiim, Gdngpiir, Bonai, and 
Jfazaribagh, all in the Chutia Nagpur jirovinee, and in Sambaljuir of the Central 
Provinces ; but all the scattered colonies are olTshoots from the nucleus of the race in tin; 
districts first mentioned. 

The Onions in the Lohardagga District, which imrludes the whole of Chutid Nagpiir 
proper, niunb(*r il02,480, in Sirguja about 20,000, Jashpur 25,000, 
>,unuiu.al8Utt)pth. diffustHl through the other districts mentioned above, em- 

ployed in the tea districts, in the Afauritius, Demaram, and other places, tiic-e arc as 
many more as would, I think, make up a total of 000,000. 

Acconling to the tniditions I have received from the most- venerable and learned of 
my Oraon ac(j[uainhmcc.s, the tribe lias gradually migratfid from 
the western coast of India. Some of the elders point tf) Gujrat 
as the starting point, l»y oth(?rs tin*, Konkan is given as the cradle of the race (the latter 
derivation is adopted hy the llev. AVilliam Luther of the Chiitia Nslgpiir Mission, who has 
kkidly favored nic w itii an account of the tribe w’vitteu by himself), and thence, it is 
supposed, is di'rivfKl the name Ivhurhkh, by which they invariably (;a1l themsehes. 
OiAon appears to have been assigned to them as a nickname, ])Os.sibly with ref<‘rcnce t(» 
their many migrations and proneness to roam. The people of the Konkan are called 
Kauiikanas in the topograidiieal list from the Mahahhilmta in the Vishnu Puraii, but 
the affection of the Onions for gutturals is maiwclloiis. 

nu? Onions all agree in this, that they wen? for many generations set tled on tin* 
llobtds and adjoining hills and in the Patna. Distriid., and th'ey say that tliey wi'rc driven 
from that part of the country by tlie Muhammadans, but as they declare th(?y were 
in Chutia Nagpur belbn? the birth of Phani Mukuta. llai, the lirst Nugbangsi llaja, 
and the present Baja of iliat illustrious race claims to be the r)2iid iji descent from Phani 
Alukuta, they must have been under the sway of the Nughangsis before Aluhaiurnad 
was horn. 

The Onions have a tradition tliat when driven from Rolitas, they divided into two 
parties. One under the elpef went iioi’th towards the Ganges and eventually oeeupied 
the Bajmahdl hills, the other under the chiers younger hrothcr went south-east. 'J’liis 
tradition of a sejiaration is borne out hy the evident afliuily in language, and similarity 

d X 
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in customs of tho Onions and RiijtnabAli.s, and, tliougli the latter do not aeknowledgo 
the rcl.'itionsliip, their common origin may be cousid(!red as established; and as the 
IWjmabsilis are Mfilas or Malavas, it may be assiimful that tlie Oriions are Mdlavos too. 

Lcniving llohtds they proceeded up tlie Son into Palarnau, and pursuing their 
course eastward along tlic Koel found tbemselvi.'s eventually on the highlands of Chdtul 
Nagpiir. 

They emerged on the north-western and w'eshmi portions of the plateau, where they 
found but a few^ scattered colonies of the Mdudu race, and, according to the tradition 
which I liave received, were, permitted to settle without opposition from tliat people. 
The Jbw. William Luth(!r records that they attaclcod and dislodged the Mdndos who 
retreaitid into the hills boi'dering on 8inghhum, but it is ditUcult to believe that the 
Onions ever vanquished the progenitors of tin; Larka Kols, and after minute enquiries 
I do not find any siudi tradition in the part of the country alluded to. There are still 
a few' JMundas in the specially Onion quarter of Cliutiri Ndgpdr, wdio are ackuowhjdged 
and looked up to as t he descendants of the fi>undcrs of tlie villages in w'hich they live. 
This is hardly (compatible with the sujiposition that they were subjugated and driven 
out by the new arrivjils. The Onions, indeed, maintain that they w'ero then a more 
adiamucd people than the Mdndas, and that they introdmeed cultivation by ploughs 
into Chutid Ndg])dr. This may be true, for the Mdndas are still partitd to the ddhd 
or Jhttm system of tillage .so pnwahnit among the Indo-Chinese famili('s. 

T’he country thus colonized is the most gently unduhiting portion of the Chi'itia 

tlu. of tho Kool, the 

<ii»f,rirt.. • Damudar, and the Subarnarekha, and comprising the well culti- 

vated tract mor<^ than forty miles in hrcjulth between the towns of Lolumlagga .‘vud 
Rduelu. In these days it proxSi'iits to view vast amis of termet^d rice-fudds, dividt^d 
by swelling ujdands, some well wooded w'itb groves of mango, tamarind, and otluw 
useful and oniamental trees, souu? Iw^aring r(5muunts of the aneicint forests pnworved 
from the davs when the axe %vas fimt heard in them, as a refuge for the starthxl 
Sylvan sprites. Still more r(?ma.rkable as landmarks are the protuberant rocks wliich 
on all sidles meet ilui ey(is, dther in great fragnwnts of granite} and gneiss fantaatically 
[(iled up so as to app(;ar in the distance like hesaps of ruins hundresds of feet in lieigbt, 
or majestienlly rising to the .same altitude in huge semiglobiilar ma.s.sos, like domes 
of sunken temple.s. In many placi^s aerres of nx-k just show above ground, as if the 
(•rust of the earth bad bcu'u tberc strijqxtd ban}, and sucdi spots the Oiiious especially 
alfeet as sites for villages: the flat or gently undulating rock affording them threshing 
floors, that only nHiuire. to be swejfi, bard surfat^es on which to spread out their gitim 
and oowdung fud to dn% hohjs which they can use as mortars for the} pounding of their 
rice, and very convenient d'ancing places. 

Besides these features tli(} landscape is generally lM)und<?<r on one or more sides 
by ranges of hills rising to fourteen hundn^d ieet abov(} tlu} average altitude of the 
platean, or three thousand four hundi’<‘(l feed above (h(} level of the sea. 

The domiciles of the Immhle mcm who claim to he the original lords of the soil 
assort but ill with su(;b graiuhsur qf seamery. The OrAons are 
wanting in the organ of construc.tivxmess, and their huts, badly 
built, and ineapablc of aflbrding decent accommodation to a family, are huddled together 


H<)UKr«. 
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in R tnatiiier Uttlo conducive to convenience, health, or deconim. Groups of houses arc 
built in rows of three or four facinj? oa<di other, and forming a small enclosed court* 
seldom properly drained or eleancid. In th<?se huts the human beings and cattle have 
common tenancy. Tho pigs alone have buildings appropriated to tlu'ir owm use. 

T1)C walls of the huts arc of mud, but, when constructed of the red laterite soil 
of which the uplands arc generally ,comiK)sed, they are as durable as if built of brick 
and mortar, thougii but a foot in hrendth ; there is no limit to the j)ermanerjiey of such 
walls when protected by roots ; and, even wdien exposed, all that is necessary to render 
them durable is to prevent the diretjt a<5tion of the rains by some slight covering of leaves 
or straw by wny of coping. 1'hc worst of this method of building is that holes are 
dug to supply the material, whitjh are ever afterward reeepUielcs of tilth and liot-he^ls oi' 
fever. 


TtfiniroR. 


Very fcAV villages are now found tenanh^l only l)y Onions. Tlie majority have heim 
assigned h) middlemen, whose more pretentious tiled dAveUings with their upper stories 
look down patronisingly or conteuiptnously on tlic low thalohed gahle-endoHl huts of the 
aborigines, and it may he surely predicated that the grander the manor house the poorer 
and mon-! squalid arc the huts that surround it. 

Tho constitution of an Onion Aullagc is the same as that of th<^ Mundilri. In ca(di 
the hereditary Miiuda, or hoadnmn, and the heroditaiy Pdhn have 
th(‘ir lands on privileged terms as the descendants of the founders 
of the village. The hereditary estates of the two ilirailies are called * Khilnts ♦here is 
sometimes a third Khunt called ‘the Milhato,’ on all of which a very low rent is fixe^l, 
hut there are also conditions of sen'ice attached. Tlicso may now he (jommuted to trash 
payments at tlur iustanec of cither party. 

Thirro is also in charge of the IVihn the land d»*dieated h) tln> serAutre of the villagt* 
gods. Th(‘ piiestly oHitrt? does not always go from father to son. 
The latttrr may be ignorant and disqualifitxl, htr may be a Chris- 
tian, therefore wdicn Aracated it is filled by divination. The magic ‘slip,’ or winnowing 
sieve, proptrrly spelled like a divnniug rod, conducts the peraon holding it to the door of 
the man most fitted to liold tho offure, A priest there must he; an Oraon community 
irannot get on without one. The fate of tho village is in his hands ; in their own 
]ihra8eology it is said that ‘ he makes its afi'airs,’ lie is also masterr of the revels wdiieh 
are for the most part eonncxrted with rdigious rites. Tlu* doetriiK> of the Ordons is, that 
man best pleases tho gods wdien he makes mimy himself, so that acMs of w^orship and 
jiropitiatoiy sacrifices are always associated with feasting, drinking, dancing, and love- 
making. 

Tlic Mfinda or Mdhato is the funetionary to wljom the proprietor of the village looks 
for its secular administration. In contradistinction to the Pdhn who makf’s (‘ lianafil’) th«r 
atlalrs, the MAhato administers (‘ <;halatA’) them, and he may he removed if ho fail to give 


JViti'Jilfi. 


satisfaction. 

In all the tildcir Oriion villages, when then* is any conservation of ancient customs, 
there is a house calh‘d the DhiiiiikAria, in which all the hache- 
I'he BmAeior ball. village must-, Avlicn not absent from it, sleep under 

penalty of a fine. Precisely similar iustitiitions are nu^l with amongst the Hill Bhuiyas 
of Keonjhur and Bonai, and, from the notes left liy the late llcv. S. llislop, 1 find, they 
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are common to other DrarifUan tribes. I have already ohsen'ed that the domiciles of the 
Ordons have insufficient accommodation for a family, so that separate quarters for the 
young men are a necessity. The same remark applies to the young uninarriod women, 
and it is a fiict that they do not sleep in the house with their parents. Where they do 
.sleep i.s somewhat of a mysiery. They are generally frank enough wdien questioned 
.‘iboiit their liabits, bnt on this sul)je<*/t there is always a certain amount of reticence, and 
I have seen girls quietly withdraw when it was mooted. I am told that in some villages 
a separate building is provided for them like the Dhumkuria, in which they consort 
under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, hut I ladievc the more common pnwtice is 
to distribute them amongst the houses of the widows, and this is what the girls them- 
selves assort if they answer at all when the question is asked j but however liillcted, it is 
w'cll known that they oftim find their way to the hai'helor’s hall, and in some tillages 
actually sleep there. I not long ago saw a Dhumkuria in a Hirgtija village in which the 
hoys and girls all slept cvt!ry night. They themsi^lves admitted the fact, the elders of 
the village confirnuMl it, and appcjired to think that there was no impropriety in the 
armngernent. That it leads to promiscuous intercourse is most indignantly deni(Ml, and 
it may he there is safety in the multitude ; but it must sadly blunt all innate findings of 
dclica(?y. Yet the young Oraon girls are modest in demeanour, their manner gentle, 
language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst liardly ever failing to present their 
husbands with a jilcdge of love in due cours<? after marriage, instances of illegithnafi? 
births arc rare, though they often remain unmarried for some years afier rewrhing matu- 
rity. Long and strong attachments hetweim young <?ouples are common. Dhumkuria 
lads are no doubt great fiirts, liut each has a special favorite amongst the yoimg girls of 
his acquaintance, and the girls well know to whose touch or pressure in the dance each 
maiden’s heart is especially re.spausivo. Liaisons between boys and girls of the same 
village seldom, (md in mfiiTiage. It is considered more respectable to bring home a bride 
from a distance,* hut it (hjcs not follow from tlvis that there is no preliminaiy love- 
making. Maidens of onci village go frccpiently on visits to their friends in another and 
stay several days, and sist(‘r.s eau always am»nge to have for visitors the girls whom tlnur 
l)rothci*s are best pleased to S(‘c. U is singular that i»i juatters of the aflections, the 
findings of these semisavages .should Ix) more in unison with the sentiments and customs 
of the highly organised western nations than with the methodical and uuromantic hmd 
scho(ding of theii’ Arvan fidlow (jountrvmon. 

The Dluimknria fraternity are under the sevejnvst peualticss hoxind down to .sexu'ecy in 
regard to all that takes plactc in their dormitory ; and even girls are punished if they 
dare to tell tales. They am; not allowed to join in the dances till tim offence is condoned. 

have a m;gnlar syst(;m of fagging in this curious institution. The small lM)y.s serve 
tlK>se of larger growth, shampoo their limbs, and comb their hair, &e., aiid tliey are, 
sometimes subjeeded to sin'cvc discipline to make men of them. 

Immediately in front of the Dlulmkiiria is the diinciiig arena, called ‘Akkra,’ an 

open circus about fortv feet in diameter with a stone or a nost 

(jpj Vklir‘i 

marking its centre. It is sun*ounded by seats for tired daricers 


♦ It is siiij'iiliiv liow universal tlnH is. Even umon^'.st our^cIveH thcro in alwn^^’s a Atffiou that tho bridtrgroom conus 

j’roiu ui'ar for hi» biuhs it would ho i.mh»coroiiK tor him to appoar in cliurch as il* ht* came from tho »auie quarter, and he l)cai.s 
hvr away lt> some di-diint laud after ..her marriage. 
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Of spectators, aad s|iaded by fine old tamarind trees that ^*ve a picturesque 

to the animated scene, and afford in tlidr gigantic stems convenient screens 
for moonlight or starlight flirtations. During the festive seasons of the year, dancing 
at. the Akhra commences shortly alter dark ©very night, and, if the supply of ih.e home 
brew holds out, is 6ften kept up till sunrise. Very rakish do the dancers appear in 
the early morning after a night so spent. On some occasions the circus is laid down 
with red earth which pulverises urlder the many twinkling feet and rises in a lurid 
cloud alwut the dancers, till the garments, the dusky skins, and the black hair of the 
performers Ixseome all of briok*dust hue; ordinarily on the party breaking up at daum, 
they pi*0(!6ed from the Akhra to their usual avocations and work as elieerfully and vigour- 
ously as if their night had been passed in sound sleep. This says much for the wholc- 
someness of the beverage that supplies them with the staying power. 

The Ordon youths, though with features very far from being in accordance with the 

Phywcal irnite statutcs of hcauty, are of a singularly pleasing clas.s, their lac<?s 

iMjaraing with animation and good humour. Their costume is 
peculiar, and-shows off to great advantage their supple, pliant, light figures, which are 
offen models of symmetry. Hiey are^ a small race averaging S' 6', hut there is perfect 
proportion in all parts of their form, they have not the squat appearance or miLscular 
(hivclopnnmt of the short Himalayan tribes; Imf though lightly framed like the 
IliTulu, they anj better h‘ml)ed. There is about the young Orjion a jaunty air and 
mirthful expression that distinguishes him from the Miinda or llo, who kis more of 
the dignified gravity tlwt is said to characterise the North American Indian. The Omon 
is partierdar about his personal appearance only so long as In; is uiiinarried, 1:ni< he is in 
no hurry to withdraw from the Dlnimkdria comniunity, and gtmeraUy liis first youth is 
passed before he resigns his deconitive propensities. 

Il<j wears his hair long, gathered in a knot behind, supporting, when. Iw^ is in gala 
costume, a red or white turban. In the kiiot are wooden combs 

CoilTun! of tho JUtiti. i • i . .« i i j. i -n 

and oth(?r implements useful and ornamenfiu with numerous 
oniaments of brass and looking glass. At the very extremity of the roll of hair glenms 
a small circular miiTor set in brass, from wdiich and also Irom his ears, bright brass 
<jhains w’ith spiky pt'udants dangle, and as he moves with the springy clastic* step of 
"youth and tosses his liead like a high mettlexl steed in the buoyancy of his animal 
s])irits, he sets all his glittering ornaments in motion and dis]days as he laughs a row 
of teeth, sound, wdiite, and regular, that give light and animation to his dusky features. 

His middle garment consists of a long narrow strip of cloth carefully adjusti.'d, but 
in such a manneT as to leave him most perfect freialom of limb, 
and aUow' the Ml play of the muscles of tlic thigh and hiji to 
1)0 seen. He wears nothing in the form of a coat; his decorated neck and chest are 
uiidraped, displaying how the latter tapers to the Avaist, which the young dandies 
compress within the smallest compass. In addition to the cloth, there is ahvays round 
tile W’aist a gmllc of cords made of tusser-sUk, or of cane, nds is now a superfluity, 
hut it is no doubt the remnant of a more primitive costuim?, perhaps the sup]X)rt of • 
the antique fig leaves. ^ 

Out of the age of ornamentation nothing can he more untidy or unprepossessing 
than the apj>eai‘anoe of the Oraon. The ornaments arc nearly all discarded, hair utt(*rly 
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neglected, and for raiment any rags arc used. This applies both to males and temales 

of middle age. . . . . * . 

The ordinary dress of the women depends somewhat on the degree of civilization 
of the part of the countiy in which you make your observations. 

D.vs«ot ti.exv«uieii. villages alwut Lohardagga, a cloth from the waist to a 

litile below the knee is the common working dross ; but wherc there is more association 
Avith other races, the persons of young females are decently clad in tlie coarse cotton 
cloth of the country, wliito with rod border. M^le up garments arc not worn exc^t 
by the converts to Christianity. The one cloth six yards long is gracefully adju^ited 
so as to form a shawl and a petticoat. 'J’he Ordoiis do not, as a rule, bring the upjjer 
end of the garment over the head and so give it the functions also of a veil, as it is worn 
by the Bengali women ; they simply throw the end of the dress over the left shoulder, 
aiid it falls with its fringe and ornamented border prettily over the hack of the figure. 
Vast quantities of red beads and a large heavy brass ornament shapwl like a torque are 
worn round the neck. On the left hand are rings of copper, as many as can he indued 
on each finger up to the &’st joint, on the right hand a smaller quantity ; .rings on the 
s(Jcoud toe only, of brass or hell metal, and anklets and bracelets of the same matmal arc 
also u'orn. 

The hair is, as a rule, coarse; and rather inclined to he frizzy, hut by dint of Inlirieution 
they can make it tolerably sm(K)th and amenable, fmd false hair 
or some other substance is used to give size to the mass (the 
chignon) into which it is gathered, not immediately beliiud, but more or less ou one 
side', so tlmt it li(;s ou the neck just behind, and toucldng, the right ear, and fiowers are 
arrangj^d in a receptacle made for them between the roll of hair and the head. The ears 
arc, as usual with such people, tenihly mutilated for decorative purposes ; spik(;s and 
rings arc iiiseited into holes made in the upper cartilage, and the IoIk; is Avidely distended. 

When in dancing costume on grand occasions they add to their head-dress plumes 
of heron ft.;athcr8, and a gay boi’dtjred scarf is tightly bound round the upper part 
of the body. 

Although the Ordons, when young, both male and female, have countcnancjes Avhich 
arc; ])leasaiit to look upon from tlit;ir good humoured and guileless expression, they must, 
on the Avhole, bo regarded as a dark coraplexioned and by no means well favored race. 

■Vnien we see numbers of them massed together as in a market, 
the features that w'c find to prodoininate are excess of jaws and 
mouth, thick lips pushed out by the pi’ojecjtiou of the jaws and teeth, a defect which 
age iiicrcas(;s, the teeth becoming more and men; porreet till they appear to radiab; 
outwards from the upper jaw\ The forehead is low' and narrow', but not, as a nde, 
receding, and the eyes have notliing voiy peculiar about them, often bright and full 
w ith long lashes and straight 8(;t, sometimes small and dim but not oblique. These 
upper features give them a human and intelligent expression notwithstanding the 
Simian characteristics of the lower. There is the indentation usual in the Turanian 
raecis betAveen the frontal and nasal liones, but the latter are more pronounced 
than Ave fmd them in the Lohitio tribes. The color of the. majority is of the darkest 
brcAATi, almost black, but the observer may not only pick out individu^s in the 
croAvd Avbo are of cemplexiuu as light as the average Hindu, but may find villages m 
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which all the Oraon inhabitants are light brawn to tawny. The fact is, they have to 
a surprising degree the faculty of assimilating their own color and features to those of 
the pe^le amongst w^hom they dwell, ahd it may bo generally remarked tliat when there 
are good looking Atyans in the same village with OKions, the complexions of the latter 
become brighter, and the features more in accordance with a classical standard of beauty. 
Not long ago a man came to mo whom I took to he a follower of the prophet from thei 
west ommtry, hut I ascertained that lie w^as a scion of a respectable Onion family. I 
wont to his village and found it to bo a small place inhabited by Oraons and Patluins ; the 
la%r had been settled there for many generations, and were living on terms of perfect 
amity with the primitive inhabitants notwithstanding the intervention of pigs. I could 
not lielp noticing aloud the singular resemblance hetw'een the two families ; the remark 
was received with some indignation, but more laughter, and tho indignation was quite 
subdued wiion I told those concerned tliat women were in tlie habit of bringing forth 
childTOU in the image of the people they saw daily, as well as with the lineaments of their 
ancestors. The old wives all jurquiesced in tliis view. 

The Onion women arc all tattooed in childhood with tho tiiroe marks on tho brow 
and tw'O on each temple that distinguish a majority of the Muiula. 
lattooing. females. One must have taken it from the other, and as we find 

tho isolated Judngs and seattereil Khaniils have the same marks, I consider it estahlisluid 
that the Kols originated tho fashion. The young men burn marks on their forearm ; this 
is part of tho discipline of the Bhdmknria, one of the ordeals that tho boys have to go 
through to make them hardy and manly. Girls when adult, or nearly so, have them- 
selves further tattooed on the arms and back. 

The Ordons live generously, more frequently partaking of flesh than their neigh- 
lioiirs, hut their cooking is wretched, and they have themselves 
a proverb* (ixpi’essive of the low state of their culinary skill. 
Their chief food is rice and the pulse called urid or kalai. They seldom cultivate 
vegetables, hut many wold plants and the tender leaves of the pipul (fions relUjiom)' 
and other trees are used by thotu as pot herbs. Besides esteeming field mice and 
such small game as great delicacies, they cat tho flesh of l)ullot!ks, goats, butfaloes, 
sheep, tigers, hears, jackals, foxes, snakes, lizards, most birds, all fish, tortoises, and large 
frogs, but prefer pork to evei^iihiog, and their villages swarm with pigs. They indulge 
to ail immoderate degree in rice beer, which is made iu every house, and it is not an 
untiommon event for a traveller to aiiivo at tin Ordon village and find every soul in it 
drunk. I recently noted tho following entry in tho journal of an officer out on duty : 

“ Arrivinl at the village of at 10 a. m., but unable to proceed to business, as 

the peoiile are all drunk.” They will drink spirits when they have the opportunity, but 
indulge in no narcotics except tobacco, which the males chew and smoke ; of gdnja, 
bhang, and opium they have a wholesome dread. 

Women think little of tho perils of childbirth, and perform the ojffice of midwdfe for 
each other ; yet during labor, and for fifteen da vs afterwards, the 
mother is liable to the influence of a spirit called C horde w'an, 
who, appearing in tho form of a cat, causes injury to the womb; to avoid which 
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witli water into wluch a gram ol rice is thrown as the naine jvist thottghet ef ftxr the chUd 
is anhounoed. If the ^aih ^ks th% hame is adopted, if it floatsi, it is fleeted and 
another chosen. The naiiitf of tiie day of the week is often given, ns Etwdr to a bpy, 
Btwari to a girl bom on Stinday, Snmdr and Sumdri for Monday, hut these are Himiu 
terms ; they have no such names for the w'eek in their own language. Most of the 
common names are, hy a change of termination, adapted to male nr I'emalj^, as Bi|^a, 
Birsi, Ddlka, Ddlki, Ohamrd, Chamri. The Ordons attach no importance to the operation 
of tonsure, but the heads of young children are kept shorn till they are six or ^ven 
years of ago, after which the hair is allowed to grow till the girl approaches maturity j 
then it is incumbent on her to gather it in a knot behind, and this proc(=58s enforces, 
a considerable (sliaugo in lu'r habits. As a girl with cropped head, or locks flowing, 
slie may eat whatever food is given to her, no matter by whom it has been prepared, 
but when she obeys her mother’s injunction to ‘ bind her hair,’ she is restricted to 
what is cooked by her own people. Young men retain this freedom of appetite till their 


marriage. 


Trom what has already been stated relative to courtship, it will be understood that 
,, . the marriage of children is not in favor amongst the Oraons. 

MivrrirtgoH. ^ ‘ i . * i j 

When a yoiinjj man makes up Ins tnind to marry, Ins parents 
or guardians go through a form of sehadion for him ; but it is alvvay.s a girl that b,e 
has already selected for himself, and between wliom and liim there is a perfect under- 
standing. The parents, however, have to arrange all preliminaries, including the price 
of the damsel, which is sometimes as low a.s Its. 4." In the visits tliat are interchanged 
by the negoeiators, omens arc carefully observed by the Ordons, as by the Mundas, and 
there are, consequently, similar diffionUios to be overcome ; but when all is settled, the 
bridegroom ^proceeds with a lai^e party of bis friends, male and female, to the bride’s 
bouse. Most of the males have warlike weapons, real or sham, and' as they approach 
th(! village of the bride’s family, the young men from thence emerge, also armed, as if to 
repel the invasion, and a mimic flght ensues, which, like a dissolving view, blends 
pleasantly into a dance. In this the bride and bridegroom join, riding each on the hips 
of one of their friends. 

A bowej? is constructed, in front of the residence of the bride’s father, into wliich the 


bride and bridegroom arc carried by woiiwjn, and made to stand on a curry -stone, under 
which is placed a sheaf of com, resting on a plough yoke. Here tb e mystery of the 
Sind ft, r dm is performed, but the operation is cjirefuUy screened from view, first by 
cloths thi’own over the young couple, secondly by a circle of their male friends, some 
of Avhom liold up a screen (doth, while others keep guard Avith weapons upraised, and 
look very fierce, as if they had boon told off to out down intruders, and were quite 
})reparcd to do so. In Oiilon mairiages, the bridegroom stands on the ctirry- stone 
behind the bride, but, in oi’der that this may not be deemed a concession to the female, 
his toes are so jdaced as to tread on her heels. The old women undfiB* the cloth are 
very particular about this, as if they n'ere especially interested in providing that the heel 
of the woman should be properly bruised. Thus posed, the , man Stretches over the 
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daiib$. ’ii#\;foareiiiea4v'^^^ '■i5rpT!fa\:Tiritk;''tilt6-]e^ ‘'pHoNsird^ ,aid 

'■W' ibwi girt % allowed to. (it ia ^coatrorertod 

O^piild lio so or not), she performs the oeromony without turning her head, reaehhiii^'l^^ 
over her own shoulder and just touching his brow. When this is aoeomplished, a g^jin is 
fired, and then, by some arraugement, vessels full of water, placed over the bo wer^ are 
capsiised, and the young couple, and those who stand near them, receive a drenching 
shower-bath. They now retire into an apartment prepared for them, ostensibly to change 
their clothes, but they do not emerge for some time, and when they appear they are 
saluted as man and wife. Dancing is kept up during their retirement, one of the per- 
formers executing a ‘ eeul ’ with a basket on her head, which is said to contain the 
trousseau. 

The Onions liave no prescribed wedding garments. They do not follow the Hindu 
<5UsU)m of using saffron colored robes on suc.li occasions. The bride is attired in 
ordinary habiliments. No special pains .arc taken to make her lovely for the occasion. 
I'lic bridegroom is more dressed than usual. He wears a long coat and a turban. Nor 
have the OrAons any special days or ' seasons for marriages. The ceremony may 
take place in any month of tin? year, but, with all natives, the hot, dry months are 
generally selected, if possible ; there is not then much work on hand. Granaries arc 
full, and they prefer those months for marching and camping out. 

Wlicn the bride reacdies her husband’s house, food is offered to her, but she scornfully 
or sulkily refuses to loucli it, and contiruics in this t(unper till something is presci . od to 
her that she cousldcrs worthy of her acceptance, then she unbends, and, smiling on 
her new friends, cats. 

The young Onion girls always appear on friendly terras with each other, but a 
custom obtains amongst them by which the ties of friendship 
jirii'iKisiiii.. made almost as binding as those of marriage. It is not 

exclusively an Ordon practice, but it is more generally resorted to by the girls of that 
tribe than by other maidens. 

Two girls feel a growing attachment for ea(5h other. They work together, sing 
together, and strive to be always together, till they grow so fond, that a sudden thought 
strikes one or other of them to say “ let us SAvear eternal friendship.” The formula 
being in Chiitid Ndgpur Hindi — “Toi iior main </w-/ jurahi ararcu pliill lagdbi.” Then 
cacl» plucks flowers and neatly arranges them in the other’s hair. Tliey e.vehange 
necklaces and embrace, and afterwards jointly, from their OAvn means, pref)aiv a little 
feast, to Avliich they invite their friends of their oAvn sex, avIio are made witnesses to 
the (jompaet, and this ceremony is considered complete. 

T'roni that hour they must never address, or speak of each other, by name;. The 
SAVorn friend is “ my flui '* or ray flowei’, or something of the kind. Tliey are as p.artieular 
on this point as are Hindu w'oinen, not to miii.tion the names of their hushamls. 

A young man makes a demonstration of his affection for a girl in a similar fashion. 
He sticks floAA'crs in the mass of her hack hair, ami if she subsequently return the 
compliment, it is concluded that she desires a continuanco of his attentiou. The next 
step may bo an offering to •his lady love of some nicely grilled field mice, which the 
Ordons declare to be the most delicate of food. Tender looks and squeezes whilst 
both are engaged in the dance are not much thought of. They are regarded merely 
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as the result of emotions naturally arising from pleasant contiguity and exciting strains ; 
but when it comes to flowers aift field mice, matters loojc serious. 

The Onions are divided into tribes, and are What a recent author on the subject 
of primitive marriage calls exogamous, as are also the Mfindas. 
Tribal tlivwions, j shown above that the Ordons preserve very remarkably 

the symbol of the marriage by capture. The family or tribal names are usually those 
of animals or plants, and when this is the case, the flesh of some part of the animal or 
fruit of the tree is tabooed to the tribe called after it. 

The following are names of tribes : — 


Tirki 

likliar 

Kirpotas 

Lakvar 

Knjrar 

Gedhiar 

Khakliar 

Minjnr 

Kerkfjtar 

Barar 


There is no sue 


must not oat ^ TirU^* young mice, 
must not eat head of tortoise, 
do not eat the stomach of the pig. 
must not eat iigev's flesh. 

must not eat oil from this tree or sit in its shade. 

'Kite. 


I 


must not eat 


Crow. 

Eel. 

The bird so called. 


Bnnr'cs und mu5iic. 


must not eat from the loaves of the tiruis 
(lliose are used ns plafea). 

ch thing ns slavery among the Oraons, many are in a position to 
employ farm laborers, and those arc generally engaged for the year. Tliey receive their 
food daily, and two or thr<!e rupees for the year’s work, the last instalment of whi(?h is 
always pa'id at the Saturnalia called the M6gh festival. 

Tlie Ordons have adof)ted all the Miinda dance^, and improved on tliem. They have 
one called the Onion’s jadura, which is quite a refinement on 
the ordinary jadura, most complicated in step and figure, but 
the movements in it are executed with wonderful precision by girls accustomed to 
dance it together. They commence at a very early ago to leam ' this acfcomplishment. 
Children may bo seen practising their steps whose powers of toddling are but rudi- 
mentary. They positively dance as soon as they can walk, and sing as soon os they can 
talk. Their voices arc more musical than those of the generality of native children. 
They are naturally accurate timists, and have good ears ; and the choir singing in parts 
of the Orsion and Munda converts is nn)st remarkable. They acquire with facility, and 
sing conectly, pieces of sacred music, tliat very few English parish church choirs would 
attempt. 

I'he tribe I am treating of arc seen to host advantage at .the great national dance 
meetings called Jdtra.s. They are attended by all classes of the people, out the 
roost conspicuous grouj)s are those that come from the Ordon, or frofl^te'Ordon-Jdhnda 
village's. • . 

The Jatras arc held on ajepointcd days, once a year, at ’diflcreiiii^/1^fc©S phosefi as 
convenient centres. They are generally large mango. groves jn ^^i^%ioini|y of 
villages, formerly the head quarters of the Parhd, and on the eveni|»^preo^ing tlus 
gal Inuring, thci-c is a sacrifice to the tutelary spirit, follew'ftdi by a in the; 

village, and the ciders of that village are sure to be all very druni5’^;(|ie following 


morning. 
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As a signal to the country round, the flags of each village are brought out and set 
up on the road tluat leads to the place of meeting. . I'his incites the young men and 
maidens to hurry tlirough their morning work and look up their Jiiti^ dresses which arc 
by no means ordinary attire. Those who have some miles to go put up their finery ‘in a 
bundle’* to keep it fresh and olean, and proceed to some tank or stream in the vieinif y of 
the ti'yst grove, and about two o’clock in the afternoon may be scon all around groups 
of girls laughingly making their toilettes in the open air, and young men in separate 
parties similarly employed. When they are ready, the drums are beaten, huge horns are 
blown, and thus summoned, the group from each village forms its procession. In front 
arc young men with swords and shields or other weapons, the village standard benrers 
with their flags and boys waving yaks’ tails, or bearing poles with fantastic arrangements 
of garlands and wreaths intended to represent umbrellas of dignity. Sometimes a man 
riding on a wooden horse is carried liovsc and all hy his friends as the llnja, and others 
assume tJie form of, or paint themsedves up to represent, certain beasts of prey. JJehind 
this motley group the main body form compactly together as a close column of dancers 
in alternate ranks of boys and girls, and thus they enter the grove where the meeting is 
Indd in a cheery, dashing style, wheeling and eotmterraarehing, and forming lines, 
circles, and columns with grace and precision- The danpe with those mov<?ments is 
called Khariah, and it is considered to ho an Oraon rather than a Muuda datiee, 
though jVliinda girls join in it. When they enter the grove, the different groups join and 
dance the Kliariah together, forming one vast ])rocession and then a monstrous :jircle. 
Tlie drums aud musical instruments arc laid aside, and it is hy the voices alone tnat the 

** w 

time is given ; hut as many hundreds, nay, thousands join, the effect is grand. In 
serried ranks so closed up that they appear jammed, iliey circle, round in file, all keeping 
perfect step, but at regular intervals the strain is terminated by a ‘luiruru,’ which 
reminds one of I’addy’s ‘huroosh’ as he “welts the flooi’,” and at the same moment they 
all face inwards aud simultaneously jumping up come down on the ground uith a 
resounding stamp that marks the finale of the movenumt, hut only for a momentary 
pause. One voice with a startling yell takes up the strain again, a fresh start is m:ide, 
and afier gyrating thus till tluy tire of it, the ring breaks up, and sepai-ating int;o village 
groups they perform other dances iiulcpeudently till near sunset, then all go dancing home. 

I have seen Jfitras that were attended, by not less than five thousand villa<rers, all 
in th<* Jjappicst frame of mind, as if nothing could occur to ruffle the perfect good 
humour of each individual of the multitude. The elders are ol'ten muddlc<l Avith beer, 
hut never cross in their cups, and the young people are mwTv from excitement. 'I’lio 
shopkeepers from the neighbouring towns attend and set up stalls, so that it becomes . 
a kind of fair at .tyhicji business in sweets and ti’inkets is brisk. 

The hannc raSdil^ hited at tlie dsitras are relies of the old Parlid system. Properly it 
>. is not every village, but every Parha that may bear a distinctive 
, flag, and it is a cams belli, if the ancient device of one village is 
jy another. The banners are triangular in .shape and of \xnusual 
plain white, plain red, and striped rod and white. I have never 
oss. 

^frequent occurrence in Ordon dances for the free joyous movements 
s^^ie girls be suddenly transfornuHl into involuntarily spasmodic 


Banner.<«. 
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It is notj 
one or 
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action, some whit akin to the demoniacal possession hy iSlahshdm, desex^hed ih a 
chapter, and probably not far removed fVom what are known in some Oludstian Countries 
as ‘exaltations’ in so-called revivals! Young girls of nervous temperament £We most liable 
to these attacks. After dancing for some time, the motions of head* body^ and legs appear 
to become intensified and cease to bo voluntary, and though the girl seiaed tisnally 
drops, the violent rolling and nodding of the head and movements of the limbs oontinue. 
The bystanders in the belief that they are dealing with the spirit by whom the girl is, 
possessed unmercifully pummel her till she ceases to struggle, then after a few minutes 
of utter prostration, she revives, and resumes her place amongst the dancers as if 
nothing had happonwl. It is said, there is one particular strain which girls cannot long 
sing without being thus affix^tod. I hcliovc, it is the song w'hich usually accompanies 
the patting of the ground movement described in the account of the Mdnda dances. 

The religion of the Orfions is of a composite order. They have no doubt retained 
some portion of the belief that they brought W'ith them to CUdtid 
Ndgpiir, but coalescing with the Miindas and joining in their 
festivals and acts of public worship, they to a certain extent took up their ideas on 
religion and hlcndecl them with their own. There is, however, a material distinction 
Ixitwecu the religious systems of tho two p(!o[>lc. The Miindas have no symbols and 
make no representations cf their gods ; the Omons and all tlu; cf)giiates whom I have 
met with have ahvays some visible ohji'ct of tvorship, though it may be but a stone or a 
tvoodon j)v^st, or a lump of earth. Like the Mdudas, they acknowledge a Supreme God, 
adored as Lharrni or Lharmcsli, the Holy One, who Is mauileat in the sun, and they 
n^gaiil Bharmesli as a perfectly pure, Ix'nefieeut being, who created tis and would in his 
goodness and mercy preserve us, but that his benevolent designs are tliwarted by 
malignant spirits tvliom mortn-ls must propitiate, as Hharmesh cannot or does not inter- 
lere, if the spirit of evil once fastens uj»on us. It is, therefore, of no use to pray to 
Dliarmesli or to offisr saeritices to him; so though aeknowiedged, recognised, and rever- 
eiKxvl, lie is iieglceted, wliilst the malignant spirits are adored. Hero we have a savage’s 
solution of the antagonistic principles of good and evil, happiness and misery, and not a 
had illustration of what untutored man, with no asjurations Ix'yond this life, may 
imagine. How, they reason, could a benevolent and omniscient Creator subject lus 
creature.s to .sulfering ? yet sidfer they do, often without fault of their OAvn, and to cause 
this there must he other powers at wmrk, who act independently of and in opposition to 
th(' Creator. Those, malignant spirits aittiet us, Ix'oause (as children learn that dogs hark 
and bill.*) ‘ it is their nature to do so.’ I do not think that Oidous have an idea that 
tlioiv sins are visited on them cither in this w’orld or in a wmrld to come. It is not 
because they are wicked that their children or their cattle die, or their crops fail, or 
they suffer in body, it is only because some malignant demon has a spite against them, 
or is desirous of fleecing them. Tlicir ideas of sin are limited. Thou shall not commit 
adultery, thou .shalt not steal, thou shalt not Innir false witness against thy neighbour, 
is about as nmeb of the decalogue as they would subscribe to. It is doubtful if they 
see any moral guilt in murder, though hundreds of them have suffered tho 'extreme . 
penally of the law for this crime. They are ready to take Kfo on very slight provocation/' 
and in the gratification of their revenge an innocent child is as likely to suffer 'M 
the actual offender. There is one canon of the Mosaical law that tliejjin 
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^ffiforotsdiT^" ^Jbott skdi not «u|fer a witch to live.” I have 4:welt on this 
in treating of the Mdndas, and need only say that the Ordons are quite os 
invetemte against reputed witches as the Mdndos, and if left to themselves, the life of 
elderly females would be very insecure. As it is, a suspected old woman (and sometimes 
a young one, especially if she be the daughter of a suspected old one) is occasionally 
condemned, well drubbed, and turned oat of the village, and she does not always 
survive the treatment she is subjected to. If we analyse the views of most of the Oraou 
converts to Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence of their 
pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives that first led them to become catecliu- 
mens. The fiupremo Being who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. They consider that, 

in consequence of this guardianship, the witches and bhuts have 
no power over Christians, and it is, therefore, good for them to 
join that body. They arc taught that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice 
has been made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact reduce tlicir 
live-stock to propitiate tbe evil spirits. They grasp at this notion, and long afterwards 
when they understand it better, the atonement, tbe mystical washing away oC sin by tbe 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds most dwell. 

I have not found amongst the pagan Oi'dons a trace of the high moral code that 
their cousins of the Bdjmahal hills are said to have accepted. I consider that they have 
no belief whatever in a future state, whilst to the lliijraabdlis is attributed a profound 
system of metempsychosis. The Ordons carry that doctrine no further than to suppose 
that men who are killed by tigers become tigers, but for other people death is an 
annihilation. As the sole object of their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of the 
demons who are ever thwarting the benevolent intentions of Bharmesli, they have no 
notion of a service of thanksgiving ; and so far, wo may regard the religion of the 
Mdndas as of a higher order than theirs. When suffering or misfortune befall a man, 
he consults an augur ‘ Ojha’ as to the instrument of his aflliction, and acts according 
to the advice given. The Ojha has it in his power to denounce a mortal or a particular 
devil. The method employed has been described in the account of the Mundas, and the 

result is the same. If a follow-being is denounced, it is said 
Casting out devils, caused liis familiar to possess and afl3.ict the sufferer, 

and the denounced is seized and tortured, or beaten, to force him to effect the expulsion 
of the evil spirit. But the family or village Bhdt may be accused ; the Ojha, under 
inspiration, of course, decides what is to be sacrificed, and frequently ruins, if he does 
not cure, the patient consulting him. In the process of propitiation, the fetish nature of 
the Oraon system is shown. The sorcerer produces a small image of mud, aud on it 
sprinkles a few grains of rice. If fowls are to bo the victims, they are placed in front of 
this imago, and if they peck at the rice it indicates that the particular devil is satisfied 
with the intention of his votaries, and the sacrifice proceeds. The flesh of tlie animals 
killed is appropriated by the sorcerer, so it is his interest to have a hecatomb, if possible. 
In regard to the names and attributes of the devils, the OrAons who live with 
IVldmlas sacrifice to Marang Bi'irti and all the Munda Bongas. 
jiinor deitwR. The Oi’dons on the M'estcm portion of the plateau, where there 

fei^ Hu.u(|as, ignore the Bougas, and pay their devotion to Darha, the Sarna Burhi 

3 Q 
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(lady of the grove), and the village BMta, who have various names. Chanda, or Chandi, 
is the god or goddess of the chase and is always invoked preparatory to starting on great 
hunting expeditions. Any bit of rock, or stone, or excrescence on a rock, serves to 
represent this deity. The hill near Lodhma, known to the Mdndas as Marang BdrA, is 
held in great reverence by the Ordons. To the spirit of the hill, whom they call Baranda, 
tliey give bullocks and buffaloes, especially propitiating him as the JBhMt who when 
malignantly inclined frustrates God’s designs of sending rain in due season to fertilize the 
earth. 

In some parts of the country Darhd is almost the only spirit they propitiate. If 
fowls are offered to liim, they must be of divers colors, but once in throe years he 
should have a sheep from his votaries ; and once in the same period a buffalo, of which 
the Ojha or Pdhn gets a quarter. The Oraon must always have something material to 
worship, and for Darhd a representation of a ploughshare is sot up on an altar dedicated 
to him, and renewed every three years. 

Besides this superstitious dread of the spirits above named, the Ordon’s imagination 
tremblingly wanders in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, 
^*’”®**' river, and grove is haunted. They believe that women who die in 

cliildbirth become ghosts, called Chorail,* and such ghosts are frequently met hovering 
about the tombstones, always clad in robes of wliite, their faces fair and lovely, but with 
backs black as charcoal, and inverted feet ; that is, they walk with their heels in front : 
they lay hold of passers-by and wrestle with them, and tickle them, and he is lucky, 
indeed, who, thus caught, escapes without permanent injuries. If, however, the man be 
brave and resolute, he may always overcome the ghost, but if the person caught is some 
luckless wight returning from a fair or dance, who, like Tam O’Shanter, had been 
“drinking divinely,” woo betide him! He is found next morning senseless, with a 
twisted neck, and the services of a sorcerer, or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again. 

Towards Lohardagga many Oraons take the name of Bhagat, the corruption of 
Bhakt, and attach themselves to some Brdhman or Gosdin who 
Tht iHmjfnt . givcs them ‘ Mantras.* The Bhagats, without absolutely aban- 

doning the religious observances of their ancestors, adopt the worship of Siva or 
Mahddeo ; have in their houses, or on their premises, the usual monolithic emblem of 
that deity, and keep brazen images of Ganesh and other Hindu gods. The Bhagats 
rather discourage the unrestricted intercourse between the youth of the two sexes that 
their ancestors smiled upon, and do their best to keep their girls fri)m joining in the 
dances, but the young men heed not the injunctions of the elders on this point, and the 
girls evade them as much as possible. The Bhagats conform to Hindu notions regarding 
what should he considered clean and unclean for food, and they will not eat or drink 
with the peoj»le of their own tribe who are not Bhagats. I have been informed by a 
Christian convert, who formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in some villagea: 
near Jjohardagga, they annually make an image of a man in wood, put clothes and 
ornaments on it, and present it before the altar of a Mahddeo. The person who officiates 
as priest on the occasion says : — “ O, Mahudeo, we sacrifice this man to you according to 
jmciunt customs. Give us rain in due season, and a plentiful harvest.” Then, with one 

• From Bcv. Mr. Latber’a M.S. 
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stroke of the axe, the head of the image is cut off, and the body is removed and buried. 
The Gonds make a similar offeriog to their Baradeo, and it is not always in effigy that 
the human sacrifice is made. There are grounds for concluding that the practice 'was 
observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origin. ^ 

The Ordons and Mdndas keep the same festivals, but, according to Mr. Iiuther, 
the Karm is, with the former, the most important. It is cele- 
it'shvai*. brated when the time arrives for planting out the rice grown 

in seed bods, and is observed by Hindus, as well as by Kols, and other tribes. On the 
first day of the feast, the villagers must not break their fast till certain ceremonies 
have been performed. In the evening, a party of young people, of both sexes, proceed 
to the forest, and cut a young Karma tree, or the branch of one, bearing which they 
return in trurnph, — dancing, and singing, and beating drums, — and plant it in the middle 
of the ‘ Akhra.’ After the performance of a sacrifice to the Karma Deota by the Pdhn, 
the villagers feast, and the night is passed in dancing and revelry. Next morning all 
may be seen at an early hour in holiday array ; the elders in groups, under the fine old 
tamarind trees that surround the Akhra ; and the youth of both sexes, arm-linked in 

a huge circle, dancing round the Karma tree, which, festooned 
with garlands, decorated with strips of colored cloth and sham 
bracelets and necklets of plaited straw, and with the bright faces and merry laughter of 
tlie young people encircling it, reminds one of the gift-bearing tree so often introduced 
at our own great festival, and suggests the probability of some remote connection 
between the two. Preparatory to the festival, the daughters of the head n'on of the 
village cultivate blades of barley in a peculiar manner. The seed is sown in mdist, sandy 
soil, mixed with a quantity of turmeric, and tho blades sprout and unfold of a pale 
yellow, or primrose color. On the Karma day, these blades are taken up by the roots, 
as if for transplanting, and carried in baskets by the fair cultivators to tho Akhra. 
They approach the Karma tree, and, prostrating themselves reverentially, place before 
it some of the plants. They then go round tho company, and, like bridesmaids distri- 
buting wedding favors, present to each person a few of the yellow barley blades, and all 
soon appear, wearing, generally in their hair, this distinctive decoration of the festival. 
Then all join merrily in the Karma dances, and malignant, indeed, must bo tho lihiit 
w^ho is not propitiated by so attractive an ovation. The morning revel closes with the 
removal of the Karma ; it is taken away by tho merry throng and thrown into a stream 
or a lank, but after another feast, dancing and drinking arc resumed; and on the 
following morning, the effects of tho two nights dissipation are often, I fear, very 
palpable. 

At the Karma feast, the children are all presented with new garments, but, lightly 
clad as they are, the expense of this to paterfamilias is not ruinous. 

I have noticed that this festival is celebrated by Hindus as well as by the tribes 
I am describing, and the authority for observing it is a passage in tho Bhavishya 
Purdna, of wliich Babu Kdlid^ Pdlit has kindly favored mo with a translation. 

Narod having asked by what actions and ‘vratas* (religious obsorvauces), virtue, 
wealth, desire, and final emu^ncipation, are to be attained, Ndrain replies : — 

“ There was a beautiful city named Bivrdnashi, w'here a highly respectable Brdhman, 
named Dev Surma, resided. Ho had two sons, the elder named Karma, and the younger 
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Dhaima. One aay Dev Surma informed hia sons that he wished to make ovmr to ihmk 
his property, and devote the remaindfir of his life to meditation on a fiituhs state, amd 
ho accordingly divided between them all that he possessed. In a short time lifter 
receiving his share, Karma, by his extravagance, was reduced to such indigence, that 
he was obliged to resort to begging for his subsistence. One day, the wife of Karma 
Surma said to her husband, ‘‘Oh, my lord ! please go to-day to your brother who is rich 
and wealthy’*. Her husband, according to her words, went to his brother’s house. On 
that day Dharma Surma was employed in the field with his laborers in transplanting 
the rice plants. Karma engaged himself in the work with them. When the sun set 
and fearful night approached, Dharma, after taking his meal in the field, went homo. 
Karma Sunna waited as a servant with the laborers at his door, but his rich brother 
gave him neither rice nor paddy. Much depressed, he was returning home, when, on 
his way, he saw some males and females of the village worshipping the Karma tree, by 
adorning it with flags and flowers, and presenting it with naivedya^ (oblation) incense 
and other articles. He asked them what was the object of this * vrata.’ They told him 
that it would avert all kinds of misfortune, and that whoever, after fasting, properly per- 
formed it, seldom suffered from distress. Hearing this, he returned liome, and told all to 
his M^ife, who joyfully received this account of the vrata, and made a vow to perform it. 
Accordingly, on the eleventh lunar day of the increasing moon of Dhadra,just at night-fall. 
Karma Surma and his wife planted the Karma tree and rice plants together in the 
yard of the house and worshipped it, keeping a lamp biimiug, and offering sandal, 
flowers, naivedya, and incense, and giving money to the Brahmans. By iMu-forming this 
chief of vraias, he obtained enonnous wealth. Thus, those wlio with their wives perform 
this ceremony, become rich and happy in this world; and their sons and grandsons 
become rich and happy too ; and all ultimately go to the heaven of the Gods !” 

My simple Onions are only intern t on obtaining a good harvest, ^nd that is, doubt- 
less, the original motive for the feast. It is noticeable in the above passage, that it 
does not profess to explain the origin of the ceremony, but shows how a Brdhman was 
first induced to imitate what he had seen the people of the country performing ; and 
considering how the territory in which the custom most prevails is inhabited, and the 
deep interest taken in the feast by the non-Aryan tribes, we may infer that the 
narrative of the PuiAna is to explain how a festival of the aboriginal people was adopted 
by Hindus. The necessity of the females of the family joining in the ceremony is 
against its Hindu origin, and all the observances have a geniality about them, and, at the 
same time, a decorum wdiich are not usually characteristic of Hindu, Puranic, or 
I'antric rites. 

The ,* Karma’ nr ‘ Kelikadamba’ is the Nanclea parvijolia. I do not know what 
attributes the tree possesses to render it so sacred, but it is singular to find it prom- 
imuitly noticed in botanical works, as a native of tlie Konkans, from whence the Orsons 
are said to he derived. One of the Purana.s, explaining why this tree is to be worship- 
ped, tells us that Krishna delighted in climbing it, and concealing himself in its dense 
loliage. From a Kadamba tree he leaped into the serpents’ pool, and subdued the snake 
king Kaliya 
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The (Mons have some observances during the Sarhdl festival that differ a little 
from tliose of the Mdndas. Their idea is that, at this season, 
the marriage of ‘Bharti,’ the earth, is celebrated, and this cannot 
be done rill the S41 trees give the flow^ for the ceremony. It takes place, ^en, 
towards the end of March, or beginning of April, but any day whilst the Sal trees are in 
blossom will answer. On the day fixed, the villagers accompany their I’dhn to the 
Sama, the sacred grove, a remnant of the old Sal forest in which the Orsons locate a 
popular deity called the Sama Bfirhi, or woman of the grove, corresponding with the 
‘ Jdhir Era* and Besauli of the Mfindas. To this dryad, who is supposed to have great 
influence on the rain, (a superstition not unlikely to have been founded on the import* 
ance of trees as cloud compellers,) the PAhn, arriving with his party at the grove, offers 
five fowls. These axe afterwards crooked with rice, and a small (quantity of the food is 
given to each person present. They then collect a quantity of 8dl flowers, and return 
laden with them to the village. Next day the Palm, with some of the males of the 
village, pays a visit to every house, carrying the flowers in a wide open basket. The 
females of each house take out water to, wash his feet as he approaches, and, kneeling 
before him, make a most respectful obeisance. He then dances with them, and places 
over the door of the house, and in the hair of the women, some of the Sal flowers. The 
moment that this is accomplished, they thi’ow the contents of their water vessels over 
his venerable person, heartily dousing the man whom, a moment before, they were 
treating with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold they yt’y him 
with as much of the homo brew as he can drink, consequently, his reverence is gcmerally 
"■loriously drunk before he completes his round. The feasting and beer drinliing now 
become general, and after the meal, the youth of both sexas, decked AvitU Sdl flowers 
(they make an exceedingly becoming head-dress), flock to the Akhra, and dance all night 
and best part of next day. 

Where a death ocseui-s in an Ordon family it is made known to the village by the 
loud lamentations of the women, who loosen their hair, a demonstration of grief which 

appears to prevail in all countries, and cry vigorously. They 
Funefai ceremonn*#- body ou the common cot. Called ‘ chdrpni,’ and after 

■W'ashing it carefully, convey it to the appointed burning place, covered with a new 
cloth, and escorted by all the villagers, male and female, who are not, for some reason, 
unable to attend. In some families the funeral procession proceeds Avith mush;, hut 
others dislike this custom, aud nothing is hoard but the cries of the women. Arrived 
at the place where the funeral pile has Iwen prepared, the body is again washed, and 
the nearest relations of the deceased make offerings of rice, and put rice into the mouth 
of the corpse, and some ymt pice or other coin. The body is then placed on the pile 
and anointed, and further offerings of rice are made, and the pile is ignited by a fatber 
or mother, a wife or a husband. When the body has been consumed, notice is given 
iuthe village, and there is another collection of friends and relatives to collect the 
oliarred bones which remain. These are placed in a new earthen vessel, and ceremoni- 
ously taken to the village, and as the procession returns, parched rice is dropped on 
the road to mark the route seiectod. The cinerary urn is suspended to a post erected 
in front of the deceased’s late residence, the guests are feasted, and the party then 
breaks up. 
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In the niontU of Bccoraber or January next ensuing, the friends and relations are 
nil again collected to witness the disposal of the bones, in the place that, from the first 
cstablishmimt of the community, has been appi’opriated to the purpose. This is a point 
on Oritous are exceedingly tenacious, and eyen when one of them dies 

far from his home, his relations will, if possible, sooner or later, recover the fragments of 
his hones, and hear them back to the village, to he deposited with the ashes of his 
jincfistors. The burial ground is always n<!ar a river, stream, or tank. As the proces- 
sion })roec'eds with music to tliis place, olferings of rice are continually thrown over 
the c-inerary urn till it is deposited in the grave prepared for it, and a large, flat stone 
]>la(!ed over it. Then all must bathe, and after paying the musicians, the party Witurns 
to the village. The money that was placed in the mouth of the corpse, and afterwards 
saved from the ashes, is the fee of the musicians. Tlie person who carried the bones to 
the grave has to imd(‘-rgo purilioation by incense, and the sprinkling of water. It is 
to he observed that tliis ceremony occurs in each village but once in the year, and on 
the appointed day the ashes of all who have died during the year arc simultaneously 
relegated to their final resting place. No marriage can take place in a village whilst the 
hones of the dead are retained there. Tlte most ardent lovers must patiently await the 
day of 8(!pnlturc.* The marriage season coirimeuccs shortly after it. 

The Ordons, if not tluj most virtuous, arc about the most cheerful of the human 
iMco. Their lot is not a particularly happy one. Not one of their own people now 
C(mciu.ion occupics a position wiiich would give him the pou er to ])rotect, 

or influence to elevate them from the state of degradation 
into which a majority of the tribe have long ago fallen. They submit to bo told 
that they were especially created as a luhoriiig clas.s. They have had tliis so often 
dinned into their cars, that they believe and admit it ; and I have known instances 
of iheir abstaining from claiming, as authorised by law, commutation for the forced 
labor exacted by their landlords, because they considered that tlu^y were Ijorn te it. 
There arti indeed some amongst them, stern yeomen, who cling with tenacity to the 
freeholds they have inherited, and will spend all they posses-s, even their life’s blood 
(and peradveuturo shed blood) in defending them, hut the bulk of the people seldom 
rise in their own counlry, above the po.sition of cottiers and laborers. There tlic value of 
labor has not risen in proportion to the advance that has taken place in other parts of 
India, and Onions are easily induced to migrate for a time to other climes, even to 
regions beyond the great ‘ black water,’ wlurre their work is better remunerated. Hut 
those who return with wealth thus accumulated, regard it not. They spend in a month 
nhat. would have made them comfortable for life, and relapse into their lot of labor 
and penury, us if they had never had experience of independence and plenty. 1 believe 
they relish work, if the task-master he not over-exacting. Orfions sentenced to im- 
prisonment without labor, a.s sometimes happens, for ofFonoes against the excise laws, 
insist on joining the laboring gang.s, and wherever employed, if kindly treated, they 
labor as if they felt an interest iu the work. In (sold weather or hot, rain or sun, they 
go cliecrfully about it, and after some nine or ten l.ours of toil, (seasoned with a little 
play and chad' amongst themselves,) they return blithely iHime, in flower docked groups. 


* AVliicli is called ‘Iludburi. 
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holding each other by the hand or round the waist, and singing. When I first saw 
them, this struck me as a very noteworthy characteristic ; for, as a rule, the working 
classes of all countries, especially in India, move unsociably in Indian file. It is only 
people of fine organization, and gentle nurture, and the aborigines of Chiitid Ndgpfir, 
who voluntarily walk abrt^jist and linked together in line. The Oraons have acquired 
tliis habit from their naturally genial dispositions, and their dancing drills and parades. 


Section 2. — The Malisrs — Pahaiuas or IlTijiMEN of Hajmahal. 


Tlie lliijmalml hill country extends from the hanks of the Gauges at S(>grfgalH, 
0«,Kn,phio»l t-xtoni. Latitude 25^ 15' nortli, and Lf)ngitude 87'’ 3' east, to the 

Brahmani river, and the boundary of the Birhlmm district, a 
distance of .seventy miles. To the south of the BrAhmani the hills continue to the rivtn* 
Bwarku as the Rdmgarh hills of the Birbluim district. 


It li.as been often asserted that the Rujrnahal hills are a continuation of, and that 
they form the northern and eastern limit of, the Vindliyan range ; hut this has not 
been confirmed by move recanit and detailed examination, for particulars of which 
I am indebted to Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Ball observes that “ phy.slca.lly, both the Ihtjmahal and R;iingarh hills may l>e 
regarded as forming an isolated group, the north-eastern extremity of which con.stitutes 
the t urning j)oint of tlie Ganges. 

Phj/HlcoUy, these hills arc quite detached from the Vindhyan range. 

Geologicallt/, there is nothing in common between them. Tlu^ Vindhyan being com- 
posed of quartzite sandstone, limestones, and shales of great age, and the Riijmahal hills 
ol' overflowing ba.saltic trap of comparatively recent age, which rests upon coal mea- 
sures, and rnetamorphic (gneissosc) rocks.” 

The measures taken to 8(‘parate the Ru,]mahal hills from the circumadjacont 
country with the view of terminating the disputes and colli.sions which were constantly 
occurring between the proprietors of estates in the plains and tiie hillmcn or Palid-rias, 
have already been dekviled in. my ac(!Ouut of the Sarilals. By this iiK'asure, which was 


carried out in A. I). 1832, the chief i>roprietary right in intcre.sting country has 
centred in the Government, and the authorities were empowered to deal with the claims 
on tlie soil, preferred by the hill people, in an equitable and liberal spirit. 

Round the skirts of the liills a cordon Avas drawn embracing a tract called, 
from tliat (urcumstauco, the Ddraan-i-koh ; and on the hills 
The D this line reside the Mdlers, or Malains, who may he 

allowed to designate themselves as the ‘asal,’ or true, Paharias. Tlie skirts and 
valleys of the Bdraan are occupied by Santdls, whose .s(^ttlement in this part of tlu‘ 
country is 'ifiomparatively recent. So long as the new colonists confine themselves to 
the Lowlands, the Pahdrias, from their lofty eyries, look down on their rapidly in- 
creasing cultivation with indifference, hut the slightest attempt on the part of the 
Santnls to encroach on the hills, arouses their jealousy, and ensures the expulsion 
of the intruder. Sometim«s, indeed, they wateli, with ehucklhig complacency, the 
labors of a Sauhll, who, presuming that silence means consent, has been heguihMl 
into clearing for a short distance the .slopes of tlic hills, hut the moment he conmienccs 
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to cultivate, he finds from veiy significant threats that he must withdraw, and leave the 
billmen to profit hy his toil. 

Dr. Buchanan estimated the Mdlers at 35,340 souls ; hut the Sajdwal^ or Native 
Superintendent, told him that there were, in all, 80,000 houses, which would give a 
population of not less than 400,000. 

The lidjmahdlis describe themselves as divided into clans, but from all the inform- 
ation I have been able to procure- on this subject, I am inclined to define the 
divisions as sectarian rather than tribal, arising from some having been indoctrinated with 
Hindu notions of purity in the matter of food, whilst others retain their liberty of 
conscience and appetite. 

The MAlers call -themselves the Asal Pahdrias, because they have not subjected 
themselves to any restrictions in regard to what they eat. The people of tljc southern, 
or Rdmgarh, hills, called Mdl, have another division called Kumhars, who abstain from 
cow’s flesh, from flesh of animals which die a natural death, and will not partake of food 
that has not been cooked by themselves ; repudiate all notions of consanguinity with the 
impure feeding Northerners, to whom they apply the term ChU, which is probably 
the reverse of complimentary. I have no doubt that they have, besides the above, the 
usual family or tribal distinctions, but they have not been noticed. 

The Mal'm of the I’urdna topographical lists have been variously placed hy 
commentators. Professor Wilson referring to the position assigned to the Mdla of 
Kdliddsa’s poem, the Meghu Data, places it in Chattisgarh ; Colonel Wilford assigns as 
the position of the country or people Mdlahhiim in Midnapore. We have no reason 
for supposing that the R^jmabdl Mdlers came from that eastern district, but with 
reference to the Onion tradition of the western origin of the tribe, wo might asvsume 
that the Mdlavas of the Vishnu Purana, supposed to be the people of JJ/ilwd, the 
country to the north of the Vindhyan range, between Bundolkhand and GujrAt, were 
the prototypes of our Rdjmahdl Pahslrias. We. have a tribe called Mai or Mar, scattered 
over Sirgdja, Paldmau, Belounja, &c., who are now a thoroughly Hinduised people, and 
lesemble Hindus in appearance. Thei/ declare, they came originally from Mdlwd; 
it is said by thorn, and of them, that they at one time formed the bulk of the population 
in Paldmau, but there are very few there now. Mdlwd is the chief seat of the Bhil 
race, who are considered aborigines of that district. Mdlavas and Bliils may be identical, 
and our Pahdrlas and Bhils cognates. 

Although the Mdlers were the first of the aboriginal tribes of Bengal that wcr<5 
]>rominently noticed hy tho officers of the Bast India Company, our information 
regarding their customs and ethnic peculiarities are derived almost entirely from a 
monograph by Lieutenant T. Shaw, published in 1795, A. D., in vol. IV of the Asiatic 
Researches. The accurate investigator and topographer, I)r. Buchanan, refers us to 
that paper, instead of giving us his own observation ; and another more modern enquirer, 
tho late Colonel Walter Sherwill, who surveyed the hills, acknowledges tliat, for most of 
t he information regarding the customs and religion of the tribe given hy him, he is 
indebted to Lieutenant Shaw. 

I have never had an opportunity of pereonal intercourse with them, and am, 
therefore, entirely dependent on the writers above mentioned, and some manuscript notes 
which have been kindly drawm up at my request hy Mr. William Atkinson of Rdjinalull. 
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From all I can learn the Millers have no traditions throwing any real light on tlieir 

Traditioni. of <>ri ii history. They do not endorse the story of their common origin 

with the Onions and migration W’ith them from the west, pre- 
served hy tlio latter people ; on the contrary, they aver that the human race w'as first 
produced on the hills to which they cling. This is their tradition, as related hy Lieu- 
tenant Shaw: — 

“ Seven hrotliers w'ere sent from Heaven to people the earth, the eldest fell sick 
w hilst the remainder were pre[)aring a great feast. It was arranged that each Avas to 
take of the food that he jireforred and go to the place he had chosen to live in. One 
took goat’s flesh and went to a distant country, and his progeny are Hindus; another, 
from whom the Musalmdins are descended, took flesh of all kinds, except ])ork- It is not 
stated wliat the third took, hut he originated tlie Kliarwars. The fourth took hog’s 
flesh, wx'nt north, and from him sfirarig tlie Kiratis ; a fifth became the ancestor of the 
Kaw'dir (P Koda, Kora, Kola, tank-digging Kols). The sixth took food of all kinds and 
went far aw'ay, and it was not knoAvn Avhat had become of him till the Englisli appeared, 
when it Avas at once concluded fhat they were the descendants of the omnivorous 
lirother. The seventh hrotlier was narned Mdlair ; he was the eldest Avho vruH sick ; they 
gave him all kinds of food in an old dish, thus he became an outcast, and w^is left in the 
hills, w here, finding neither clothes nor moans of subsistence, lie and bis people neces- 
sarily became thieves, and continued in that vocation till taught better by Mr. Cleveland” ! 

This AA'ild legend is only useful as indicating the people wdth whom the Millers liaA'e 
successively come into contact. They recognise, and attempt to account for, the 
existence of Kiratis, Kharwdrs, Kols, Hiudu-s, Muhammadans, and the English, hut 
apparently none of their own cognates Averc known to them. The story gives us no clue 
to migrations, hut the Ordon tradition brings the Avholo nation gradually from the 
Western Ghats to Rohtds, where it is said they were established for a long period, till 
atiaoked and driven out hy Aryaus. They divided into two parties, one solceting the 
lUljmahdl hills, the other, the highlands of Jharkhand or Chutid Kdgpdr, as their ]>lace 
of refuge. They assign to this flight from Kohtas a eoniyiarativcly v(‘eent period, making 
out that their conquerors were Muhammadans, hut this is ineonsistent with the more 
reliable accounts avc haA*e of the long sojourn of the Ordons in Clidtiu Nagiidr. 

Before they had been w'eaned from laAvless pursuits by the judicious treatment of 
]Mr. CleA’^eland and other British Officers, the Fuhdrias appear to liave been left to tbeir 
own notions of Government, and though, according to Lieutenant Shaw, they poss('.ssed a 
code of ethics of singularly elevated tone, their practices are repi’csented as utterly sav'age 
aud cruel. We arc told that if a man of one village had a claim on a person subject to 
a dillcrent Mdnjhf, and settlement w^as CA'aded, he ma<le application to his ow'u chief, avIio 
assembled his A'assals and seized the oflrender after plundering the village in Avhich he 
resided. The plunder was appropriated by the chief and his IblloAVtTs. Tlie accused was 
detained until his relations paid Avliathad b(‘en originally claimed with costs; tlie costs in- 
cluding full oompen-salion to the persons aa'Iio in t he raid on the Aullage had been pillaged. 

Under the Muhammadan Government, the inhabitants of the Rtljmalull hills were 
the terror of the surrounding country; hut they wore encouraged in predatoiy habits by 
tlie zamindtlrs at the foot of the hills, Avho invited the chiefs to plunder neighhouring 
estates, giving them a passage through their territory for the purpose, on condition of 
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the lion’s share of tlie spoil. Thus tempted and encouraged, they grew (as tlu'y 
themselves admit) to live on plunder, and not only were the roads near the hills 
unsafe, but boats on the Ganges hugged the northern bank of the river to avoid them. 
Under the British Government a corps of Light Infantry was specially organised to keep 
th(jsc mountaineers in order, the two successive commandants of which were the fii'st to 
iinf)ross the hillmen with a new sease of their obligations to the rulers of the countiy 
and to pave the way for their submission to Mr. Augustus Cleveland,* who to this dsiy 
is revered by them as their great benefactor and reclaimer. 

Mr. Cleveland’s plan appears to have been to preserve, as far as possible, their system 
of self-government, and to utilize the rude administrative machinery that ho found in 
existence. On condition of their becoming responsible for the good behaviour of tbeir 
arlhercnts, the chiefs were salaried according to their rank. The head of a ‘ Tappah’f 
recjeived ten rupees a montli, bis deputy three rupees, and the Mdnjhi, or bead, of 
village two rupees. 

JFurther to secure tbeir co-operation, Mr. Cleveland formed from their young men 

a regiment of arch(?rs, LOOO strong ; and within two years from their first formation, they 

had so gained bis confidence, that be gave them fire-arms, and tlu'y became the Bhdgal- 

piir bill-rangers; which were in existence till disbanded on the reorganization of the 

Kative Armv after the mutinv in 1857. 

•' *< 

The difliculties experienced by the Government of the East India Company in 

Orijjin of (lie Non-iicffuia- With the Bajmahdl hillmen, and the exceptional 

lion system. mcasurcs they found it nocessaiy to resort to, first opened their 

eyes to tfie fact that their law.s, however wise, w^ero not applicable to all their subjects. 
Thus originated the Non-llegulatkm system. Wo have this enunciated in the preamble 
to Ilegulation 1 of 1790, which is worth quoting for tl»e brief and reliable account it 
gives of the condition of the tribe. 

“The bills situated to the south and rvest of llujmabdl, and other parts of the district 
„ of Bhagalpur, arc inhabited by a distinct race of people, entirelv 

diucring in manners, customs, and religion, from the inhabitants 
of the circumjacent country, and wlio, as far as can be traced, never acknowledged the 
autliority of the Native Government.” 

“ Being destitute of manufactures, and but little acquainted with agriculture, they 
subsisted principally by plunder; and tbeir incursions into tho low country, which 
Avere attended by cA^ery species of cruelty, bad almost desolated the districts to which 
t Uev had extended.” 

111 consideration of tbeir uncivilized state, and entire ignorance of the language, t 
laws, and customs of the lliudus and Muhammadans, it was determined, on the 14tb of 
.June 1782, tliat the inhabitants of the hills sliould not be subject to the ordinary 
tvil)unals; but that all crimes and misdemeanours should bo tried by an assembly of 
tbeir chiefs, under the superintendence of the Magistrate, who was ordered, in particular 
cases, to report the sentence passed by the assembly for tho revision of the Governor- 
General ill t’ouncil. 


Collfulor ol Bhd<^al|iur, died A. D. 17S4. | f A locftl division ouinpruiug scvrrnl villagts. 

X III Mr. Cleveland » time. 
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The Ilegulatiott provided that the IVIagistrate sTiould commit all imporiant cases to 
be tried l)eforo aa assembly of hill chiefs. He M’as to atterul the trial as Superiateiid- 
ing Officer, and confirm or modify the sentence, if not exceeding fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment. Higher sentences were referred to the Nizamat Adawlat, as the Supreme 
Criminal Court "was then called. This unusual procedure was followed till 1827, when 

the law was repealed by E(‘gulation 1 of tliat year ; the moun- 
Kegulation 1 of 1827- tairiccrs v'crc then declartvl amenable to the ordinary courts, but 

some of the hill Manjhis were to sit with the >lagistrate as Assessors, when he trie;d 
cases in which the hillmen were concerned, and lie was also authorised to a<ljudicat(; 
summarily in disputes about land, succession, and claims to money, when the value of 
the suit did not exceed one hundred rupees. These were most salutary provisions, as 
there is nothing so unsatisfactory and bewildering to an unsophisticated liillman, as to 
be bandied about from one court to another in search of a Judg(i with the jurisdi diou 
that suits his case. 

Although the accounts hitherto published do not show ns much similitude between 
the social customs of the Oraons and ltdjmahfilis as the Ordon legend of their con- 
sanguinity and the similarity of thejr language might lead us to expect, I believe that 
if one who was familiar with the Oraon peculiarities were to visit the Edjmahalis, ho 
would find that where they differed, it was owing to the influence on each of the 
ibreignors they had during a long separation severally come in contact with, and a 
close analysis u'ould prove that where Onions and 3Iundas most differ, the former 
are generally in accord with the Edjraahdlis, and when the Efijmabalis arc at variance 
with the Onions, it is owing to the former having been indoctrinated by Hindus. 

We learn from Lieutenant Shaw’s paper, that the Pahdrias have a firm belief in the 
transmigration of souls. Their high-toned, moral code is, in 
Rtritgion. M«temi.s.v<!ho»is. ^0 rewards and punishments after death, entirely based 

on that doctrine which, with the code, was, it is said, revealed to tlieir first parents 
by the Creator. It will be sufficiently understood by a perusal of the following little 
homily.* 

Whoever obeys God’s commandments will behave well in all respects. He will 
neither injure, abuse, beat, nor kill any one ; nor rob, nor steal, 
nor waste food or clothes, nor quarrel; but lie will praise God 
morning and evening : and the women mmt do this too. IVhen a good man has lived 
this life as long as God pleases, God sends for liim and says, ‘‘you have behaved well, 
and have kept my commaudmeuts, and 1 will exalt you, hut for a season you must remain 
with me.” The object of this sojourn is not stated, but when it is completed, the spirit 
of the good man is remitted to earth, to bo born again of a woman as a Eaja or CJiicf, 
or in some higher position than that he previously held. If he show shimself unmindful 
or ungrateful in his exaltation, his days arc cut short, and he is born again as an 
inferior animal. 

The abuse of riches or other good gifts is often punished iii this world. The riches 
disapjiear, or calamity befalls the offender. Concealment of crime, as murder, or adultery, 
is looked on as a great aggsavatiou of the offence. It becomes still more heinous, if 


rahari etbics. 


* Asiatic Rfsearches, vol. TV., IS. 
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tlio object of tlie concealment is to throw blame on another. God sees all that is done, 

and though mortals may be deceived, and punishment fall on 
the innocent, the really guilty is siire in the end to suffer a 
greater calamity than he inflicts. Suicide is a crime in God’s eyes, and the soul of 
one who so offends shall not he admitted into heaven, but must hover eternally as 
a ghost between heaven and earth, and a like fate awaits the soul of the murderer. 

The above is a brief abstract ol^ the PahAri doctrines and ethics communicated 
to Lieutenant Shaw by an intelligent mountaineer, a Subaddr of the hill-rangers, who 
had hoen a protege of Mr. Cleveland’s, and had received some education from him. I 
suspecjt the Suhaddr was liiraself the ‘ Menu' of his tribe, and that many of his precepts 
■w(*re inspired by his patron. The notices given of the minor deities that the Pahdrias 
r<*vere, and of the propitiatory ntes practised, are more in accordance with the ordinary 
customs and notions of the aboriginal tribes, than the passages above quoted. 

The Mdlers call God Be do, and the title affixed to the name of all tbeir deities 
is Gosdi or Gosdin, a corruption, apparently, lof the Sanskrit 
Goswdini. Tlie word Nad is sometimes uiscd. The minor deities 
arc as follow : — 

-llaxie. When a man-eating tiger infests a village, or a had epidemic breaks 
out, IJaxic has to he sougitt, and with the aid of the prio.st or diviner, .a black 
stone, which rejtresents the God, is found m»d set up undjr a large tree, 
and hedged round by jdants of the ‘ Sij,’ Euphorbia. 

-dial or Chaliiad is similarly sought when any calamity befalls a village, 

‘ and be also is found as a black stone and set up under a Mukmum tr<‘(‘. 
In bis hou.se the Chitarin festival is held every three years, at which a cow 
is sacrificed. 

3r(/. — Pow Goss'iin.tbe God of bighw’ays, invoked by all persons going on a j(mi’n(?y. 

His altar is under a Bel tree OPjffh marmclon and the offering is a cock. 
One snob saorifiec iqay serve many journeys. It is not ri'peated unless 
the votary meets with an accident. 

•t/A. — The tutelary deity of each village community is called Hwara Gosain. ’J’his 
may he the same as the Oraon Ddra or Darha. Whemevor, from some 
calamity falling on the household, it is considered necessary to propitiate 
this deity, the head of the family clears a place in front of his house, and 
sets up n branch of tlie tree called Mukmum, which appears to he held 
very sacred, like tlie ‘ Karra’ in Cliutia Kdgpur; an egg is placed near the 
branch, then a hog is killed, and friends feasted ; and when the ceremony 
is over, the egg is broken and the branch placed over the supjiliant’s house. 
-Kill Gosdin, the Ceres of the mcniTitaincors,'" is annually worshipiiod, when 
the sowing season approaches, with the sacrifice of a wether goat or hog 
by those who can afford it, or of a fowl by persons in indigent circum- 
stances. The offering is made by the head of each family under a tree 
near which the Mukmum branch is set up, hut the village priest assists, 
and drinks some of the. hloiwl of the victim pr pretends to do so ; a fore- 
quarter of the animal killed is presented to this Mdnjlii. 


b/A.- 


* Shaw, AHiiilic Uck., vt/l. IV, 
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— Th« god of liunting is called Antga, and at the close of .every successful 
expedition a thank offering is made to him. This is the favorite pastime, 
and one of the chief occupations of thei Mdlers, and they have their game 
laws which are strictly enforced. If a man losing an animal he has killed 
Gaiijelawi wounded seeks for assistance to find it, those who 

aid are entitled to one-half of the animal when found. 
Another person accidentally coming on dead or wounded game and appro- 
priating it, is subjected to a severe fine. The Mdnjhi, or licad of the village, 
is entitled to a share of all game killed by any of his people. Any one 
killing a hunting dog is fined twelve rupees ; certain parts of an animal 
are tabooed to females as food. If they infiinge this law, Autara is 
offended and game beoomes scarce. When the hunters are unsuccessful, 
it is often assumed that this is the cause, and the augur never fails to point 
out the transgressing female who must provide a prointiatory oflering. 
The Millers use poisoned arrovi\s, and when tlicy kill game, the flesh 
round the wound is out off and thrown away as unfit for food. Cats are 
under the protection of the game laws, and a person found guilty of killing 
one is made to give a small quantity of salt to every child in the village. 

1th . — Ourou Gosdin is sometimes associated with Kul, hut ho is specially invoked 
as a deity of no small influence, 'and a person desirous of propitiating him 
must abstain from all food prepared in his own house, and must not 
partake of the meat offered in the sacrifice ; the obligation of abstinence 
extends to five days after the cewimony. 

The last of the gods on Lieutenant Shaw's list is 

Hh . — Cbamda Gosdin, evidently one of the mo.st important, as it requires so 
extensive an oflering to appease him, that <'nly chiefs and men of wealth 
can afford to make the attempt. The supplicants have to ascertain 
from the priests or augurs what they have to provide and act implicitly 
aocjording to their orders. They may have to supply one dozen of hogs, 
as many goats, with rice and oil in proportion, and a quantity of red 
lead. Three bamboos are procurc^d and a number of strips of bark 
prepared and attached to the bamlwos as tricolored streamei’s, the ends 
being painted black and red and the centre left the natural color. To 
one of the bamboos ninety of these streamers am attached, to another 
sixty, to the third twenty, and the poles are further decorated with 
peacock’s feathers; they are then set up as the Chamda GosaLn in front 
of the bouse of the person who oi'ganises the sacrifice, and offerings are 
made to them. After feasting, the guests s]) 0 ndtho night in dancing, throe 
of them, relieved at intervals, supporting the humhoo ofiigies of Chamtla. 
In the morning special sacrifices are offered in the house of the master of 
the ceremony and in his fields for a blessing on what is productjd in each, 
progeny and crops. The Mukvitim branch sprinkled with blood marks the 
spot whore th3 altars have been raised. At the close of the ceremony, tlie 
bamboos are takefi inside and suspended from the roof of the votary’s 
house in token of his having perfoimed the full sacrifices required of him. 
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Aceorditiij to Buchanan the Mdlera liad formerly priests called Kalyas oy JiaiyaSfl, 
but these men do not now exorcise jniestly fttwsticns, 
rne»t». dayokeCoh the Bemanos who «rere 

and .the office was «epaiate fj?e^^ priesthood. 

inspiration lihe the and spend a oe^in huiabeWI^^^ 

adldemoss in {as m intimate communiiMrion^^^ 

Gositin. i’rom the rime that any one devotes himself to the piofession of idd 
angup, his hair is allowed to grow like a Kazarite ; his powers of diyinathm enthiely 
disappeaf if he cuts it. Before he is admitted to full orders, his ability to foretell eyenfa 
correctly must be verified, and he must prove by the performance of some stupendous 
work beyond the strength of one man, that he is supernaturally aided by the supreme 
being. The priest may be a married man, but after entering into Iboly orders lie mu.st 
refrain from associating with or touching any woman except his wife. Having under- 
gone all the, tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the Manjhi of the village, who 
ties a red silk thread to which cowries are attached round his neck, and binds a turban on 
bis head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical sacrifice of buffaloes celchrafed 
by the Mtlnjhi in the month of January, and must drink some of the blood of the victim. 

At this festival a branch of the Mukmum tree is planted in front of the Mdnjhi's 
house, and under its shade the great man sits on a chair or stool which is ro.served for 
such ceremonies. Taking rice from the priest ho scatters it about, and all u'ho are supposed 
to bo possessed with devils scrsunhlc for it. IHic demoniacs are then hound t ill a Imttalo is 
slaughtered, when tJuiy ai’o released, in order that they may taste of the blood which 
cures them ! Tlie skulls of the animals killed on these occasions are presen t'd on stages 
erected in front of the Manjhi’s house, on which are .also deposited trophies of the chase, 
heads of spotted deer, wild hog, porciiiiinc, nilgai, ))arking deer, lia.ro, &c. 

1'lie heads of animals saeri(i<;ed on other occasions are the perquisites of the priests, 
the remainder is eaten by males only who are invited to the lea.st. ‘Women are not 
permitted to touch the sacrificial meat or the flesli of any animal that has not been 
killed in a particular way, by a IjIow on tlio side ! 

There are two processcjs of divination ; Lieutenant Shaw calls one Satani, the other 
Clierin. The fonner is a tost by blood sprinkled on Bel leaves. 
In the latter the knowledge i.s obtained liy watching the direction 
of the oscillations of a jieu Julum. 

As so many years have elapsed since Liimtenant Sliaw drew up his account of the 
Pabdrias, w-e might expect at the present time to find many and imj)ortaut changes in 
their customs, but the following precis of noie.s on the tribe with which I have been 
kindly favored by Mr. W. Atkinson of Bdjmahul shoAvs that tbey are very conservative 
in their sociology. 

The Paharias are divided into three tribes, the Millers, ihe Mdl, and thcKiimdr ; the 
first retain more of the hahit.s of their ancestors tlian the other tu o, and are rather 
proud of their unbounded liberty in the matter of food. They say, they eat anything 
that Christians eat, and a little more, for they turn not aAA'ay from the carcasses of 
animals which have died a. natural death. • 

They haA'C priests, Dai monos (Demauos), and priestesses, K.hiendri, who VA'hen 
officiating heconio wildly excited, as if demoniacally aftbeted. The priest rolls on the 


I)ivinatiojL 
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ground in his phrenzy, Imt the priestess must maintain an erect position. The jPahdrias 
fill adore the sun as Bedo or Berp Oosdin. They hare no special seasons for worshipping 
hiift, but when offerings are made to the minor deities, prayers are addressed also to the 
Bed p . Tim i$ • 

all their gods. They make wooden 
whi^h am .hcmoie as idDls« but they alp j^newyi etery year^^ 

are discairded and thfown away as rabbish, whexp the festival fOr which they are madh is 
over. This may be derived from the Hindu custom at the Durgd and other festivals, but 



if properly analysed it might be found to be identical with the Ordon practise of break- 
ing up and throwing away with rubbish the fdtars of earth they construct for invocation 
purposes when they have no longer use for th»m. 

Colonel SherwiU in his paper on the Rdjmahdl hills* gives a sketch of some 
Pahdri idols called elephant gods, which are probably of a more permanent character. 
They have a very fetish appoaranoo. In each village a shed is put up for the tutelary 
Gosdin in which_ stones arc placed to represent him and his attendants. This practice 
is found to prevail in most Hindu villages, and was in all probability derived from the 
aborigines. The single stone that is setm in some may be the origin of the ling worship. 
The minor deities now invoked by the Pahdrias for good harvests are dial, Singpat, and 
Raxi.t Tl»e priests are still under the obligation to drink some of the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, but the prwjstesscs are exempted from this part of the ceremony. 

The Palidrias appear to bo singularly timid or shy and averse to strangers. This lias 
been noticed by every European who has visited them •, and Mr. Atkinson tells me that 
they have not to this day got over their diffidence and reserve, but apparently they arc 
rarely visited by officers, .and I have observed equal timidity and seeming inlio.spitaIity 
in torsion villages when first visited ; but with frequent intercourse the feeling wears off 
and they lieoome very sociable. 

The Pahdrias have great I’ererenee for the noble forest trees of their native hills, 
and from Colonel Sherwiirs descriptions itj appeal's that their principal villages are built 
on sites which are rwdily adorned liy them. The village of Siinuria is described as 
buried in a fine forest of magiiifieent Navclea and Nonria, and the old chief pointed out 
with sori’ow the denuded appearance of an adjacent hill, all the old timl)(?r on which 
had been felled by some Missionary who had made preparations for building there but 
had abandoned the design. 

The villages are described as having rather a civilized appearance. G.aupara, one 
of the largest, containing eighty houses, with foui' Imudred 
ViiingoH. inhabitants, is built on the summit of a high range of hills. 

It is surrounded by gardens enclosed with neat hurdle fences containing vegetables, 
mustard, tobacco, plantains, date, and other palms ; and in the centre of the villages nn<l 
shading the houses are luxuriantly growing tamarind, ptpal, mango, and jack trees, 
clumps of bamboos, palms, and plantains. The houses are built with care, all of 
wattled bamboo, no mud whatever being usefi in their construction, and numerous out- 


♦ SftO AnirttH*. Society, Jknjrul, lor iHol, 652. 

t is lipparenfly new. 

J Siicrwill, Juurmil, Asiatic *Sopioiy, Bv?n}y?al, 186.1» 6M0. 
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houses, pig-sties and welUstored granaries bespeak plen^ and comfoi^. 
bamboo is fixed in the ground in front of eaob house to ward off evil spirits* 

Besides the dwelling houses, there are a number of well thatphed round and 
rectangular granaries supported on posts in which the harvest of Indian com and millet 
is carofally stowed away. The ‘machos’ often give a peculiarly Malayan aspect to 
tlie villages. The Edjmahdlis do not as a rule use rice ; they aver that it does not agree 
with them. 

Colonel Sherwill noticed in the thickest part of the jungle on the hills several 
places whore mystic ceremonies had been performed. These were marked by two up- 
right posts supporting a beam from which depended old baskets, calibashes, earthen pots, 
old wooden uiortars, winnowing fans, and other articles of domestic use ; at other places 
the collections wore of old arms ; and at a short distance from the posts small earthen 
vessels were observed full of blood and spirits. We aro not told the object of tliis 
curious collection, but the first is no doubt tbe Rdjmabdli version of the Orion cere- 
mony, called the ‘rog-pelowa, ' expulsion of an evil spirit that lias been afdicting the 
village with disease amongst cattle or men. 

I nowhere find any description of the dances or of the songs of the Fahdrias. 

Mr. Atkinson found the M liters exceedingly reticent on the 
subject, and with difficulty elicited that they had a dancing place 
in every village, but it is only when under the influence of God Bacchus that they 
indulge in the amusement. All accounts agree in ascribing to the Pahdrias an immo- 
derate devotion to strong drink, and Buchanan* tells us that wheu they are dancing, 
a person goes round with a pitcher of the home brew and without disarranging the 
performers who are probably linked together by circling or entivining arms pours into 
mouth of each, male and females, a refreshing and invigorating draught. Buchanan 
considers the origin of this custom to bo the feeling that in no other way would they 

drink fair. The beverage is the universal pachwai, that is fer- 
mented grain. The grain, either maize, rice or janera (Bolcm 
aorghnm) is boiled and spread out on a mat to cool. It is then mixed with a ferment 
of vegetables called bakar and kept in a large earthen vessel for some days; warm 
water may at any time be mixed with it, and in a few hours it ferments and is ready 
for use. 

I have been informed by the Revd. Mr. Drot^se, Missionary at Bhdgalpur, that the 


Dances 


Tlieir national drink, 


Bachelors' chibs. 


Ordon custom of excluding the unmarried adults of both sexes 


from the family residence is followed by the Pahdrias, and that 
the Bachelors’ hall and maidens’ dormitories are institutions of the lldjmahdl hills as 
well as of the Chdtid Ndgpur highlands (See section on Ordons, page 248). 

Buchanan says that the Malers aro fully as well dressed and as cleanly in their 
persons as the ordinary peasantry of the plains, and their women 
possess more valuable ornaments than the lowland females of 
the cultivating class. 

The Mdlcr is represented as short Of stature and slight of make. He is particular 
about his hair which he wears %vell oiled and combed in a kitot on tbe top of his head. 


Costume and physical traita. 


* Buchanan-* TojKjgraphy of Bh^dlpiir^ page I'Jfi. 
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The features are of a mild Taraulian.type, The nose indeed is not prominent, but 
it is broad below, having circulaiv rather than elliptical narcs ; their faces are rather oval 
than lozenge shaped ; their lips are, as a rule, full, but their mouths and chins are pretty 
well formed, and the facial angle is good ;* their eyes are of the Aryan or Circassian form, 
not huried in fat and obliq^uely set like Cliinese, but full and straight in the head. This 
would answer very well for a description of the better looking Oraons, especially where 
there is a reason for suspecting some slight intermixture of blood, and it is said that 
the Pahdrias were in former days much given to the capture of wives from the plains, 
but with or without such admixture the Dravidian eye is always, I think, more 
Circassian than Mongolian. 

Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, has favored mo with the following description 
of the Asal Pabdrias. Their mode of dressing the hair is peculiar; most of it 
is collected in a knot behind the head, but two long locks arc genei*ally left free and 
hang over the ears. The men have an erect carriage and generally active figure; there 
is nothing singular in tlieir costume, but they are fond of red turbans, and being for 
the most part well to do are able to gratify their fancy. 

'fhe women are often endowed 'with good figures and sometimes pretty faces. 
Their dress is extremely grac<iful and effective. It consists of an ordinary white 
skirt, with a square of gay colored striped, or banded, tusser silk, one end of which is 
passed over the right and under tlio left shoulder, and the opposite corners tied ; the 
other end i» tucked in under the skirt at the waist, lied coral necklaces are '.orn in 
great profusion, but metal ornaments, sucli as the Santdls delight in, arc scar' oly used 
at all. 


Lovt.\ 


The Uill lads and lasses are represented as forming very romantic attachments 
exhibiting the si)ccta(;le of real lovers “ sighing like furnaces,” 
and the cockney expression of “ keeping company” is peculiarly 
apidicable to their courtshii). If separated only for an hour, they are miserable, but 
theiH? are apparently few obstacles to their enjoyment of each othef’s society, as they 
work togctlicr, go to mai'ket together, eat together, and sleep together! But if it be 
found that they have overstepped the prescribed limit-s of billmg and cooing, the ciders 
declare them to be out of the pale, and the blood of animals must be shed at their 
expense to wash away the indiscretion and obtain their re-admission into society. 

On the day fixed for a marriage, the bridegroom with his i*elatious 2)roceeds to the 
M u > i r ilin' bride’s father’s house, where they arc seated on cots and mats, f 
4 iiniugc ir i after a rejiast the bride’s father takes his daughter’s hand 

and idaecs it in that of the bridegroom, and exhorts him to be loving and kind to the 
girl that he thus makes over to him. The groom then with the little finger of his riglit 
hand marks the girl on tlio forehead w'ith ‘ sindur,’ vermilion, and then linking the same 
finger wdth the little finger of lier right hand he leads her away to liis own Jiousc. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised, and if a man dies leaving s«;veral Avidows, they 
can become the AviA'es of his brotheis oi* cousins, but only one to 
IMjgamj. each. In regard to tribal or other restrictions on marriage, 

I find no information cxcej)1>that .a man may not marry a near relation. 


* }liu*ljanan, Topojrraphy of Bliftjfulpore, page 
t ViJe Adutie Kesearehe^, Vul. IV., pagt 70. 


a u 
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r Gboup Till. 


Burial cemnonies. 


Mul PaMriofl. 


Tlic Palulrias bury tlieir dead, unldss it be a priest’s body that they bare to dispose 
of. In that case it is carried on a cot into the forest and placed 
under tl»e shade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and 
branches and loft. The reason assigned by them for ti'eating Demdnos exceptionally is, 
tliaf their ghosts are exceedingly troublesome if the bodies are, laid in the village 
cemetery. The bodies of people who die of contagious diseases are similarly disposed of. 

In other cases the corpse is taken 6u its cot to the burial-ground and buried with 
tlie cot. When the grave is filled up, stones are put up round and above it. Over 
t he grave of a chief a hut is constructed, which is surrounded by a fence, and for five 
days after the funeral the retainers and vassals arc all feasted. At the end of a year, 
there is a second season of feasting, and if within that period a man should have lost his 
wife, he must not marry again, and there can he no division or distribution of the 
deceased’s property till the second feast is given. The eldest son, if there be one, 
takes half, and the other half is equally divided amongst the agnates. Nephews by 
si.sters get no share. 

In concluding lus report on the mountaineers, Lieutenant Shaw gives tliem a 
high character for veracity ; he says they would sooner die than 
He. 

In the Kdmgarli Ildls of the Bfrblium District and at the. foot of the Bdjmahdl 
hills there are villages and detached houses occupied by a tribe 
who caU themselves Mnl Pahdrias, but who appear to be alto- 
gether unconnected with the IMjmahdl hillmen. Mr. Ball informs me that these people 
j'cminded him of the Kliamds and Pahdrias met with in Mdnbhdm, who belong to the 
Koldiian group, hut their language docs not lead me to infer any very close afliuity 
between them and the Ivols. I am indebted to Dr. Coates for a specimen of their 
language, which I have added to the vocabulary appended to this chapter, though I 
cannot say I have found in it analogues sufficient to justify its association with the 
Dravidian dialects, but it is equally unlike Kol. The vocables were obtained from a 
prisoner in the Hazdribdgh Central Jail, who came from Naia Dumka, and he gave also 
the following account of some customs of his brethren : — In calling themselves Mdl, 
they are of opinion that they declare themselves free from most of the impurities 
practised by the Bdjmahdlis, whom, the prisoner says, they call Savaras. They dance 
like the Kols and are fond of the amusement, and have one groat festival in the year in 
the month of Januaiy or Magh, corresponding with the great harvest joy of the Hos 
and Mdndas. It is called ‘ Bhdindeb,’ which is evidently Hindi, the earth god. The 
Mills plant in their dancing place two branches of the sdl tree, and for three days they 
ilance round these hi’anchcs, after which they are removed and thrown into a river, 
w hich reminds one of the Karma festivals as solemnised by the Oi’dons and Kols in 
(Mnitid Njigpiir. On this occasion the men and women dance vis-h-tis to each other, the 
musicians keeping between. The men dance holding each other above tbeir elbows, the 
left httud of one holding the right elbow of the otlier, whose right hand again holds the 
left elbow of the arm that has seized him. The lore-arms touching are held stiffly out 
and swayed up and down. They move sideways, advance, and retire, sometimes bending 
low, sometimes erect. The w'omcn hold each ether by the plrnus, interlacing the fingers, 
left plani upon rigli plam and left and right fore-arms touching. They move like the men 
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' They dance at births (galwari) and at weddings (behar), and have a dance called 
‘ jlmmar’ for any time or season. This sounds very like the Santdl or Mdnda name 
tor the same, and may be borrowed from the Santdls, their neighbours. 

I have no information regarding the religion of this tribe, except that they wo^rship 
the earth ijind sun. 


Section 3.— The £1onds. 


In most old maps of India, the temtorial name GondwAna is printed across the 
greater portion of the territory now known as tlie Central Provinces. Gondwana 
extended from the Vindhyau mountains to the Godavari, and embraced the Sdtpimi 
range. Of the districts now under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirgdja, and Udaipdr, but Gond colonics arc found as far cast as the Katak 
Tributary Mahdls, where they hlend with the Kandhs and the Sauras, or Savaras, and 
they extend to Klmndesh and Msllwd in the west, where they touch the Bhils. 

A considerable proportion of the population of this tract — the core of India— 


Numerical sti-ciiglli. 


are Gonds, and they are by tar the most numerous of the abori- 
ginal people still found there. According to the census of 1867, 


there ai*c a million and a half of Gonds in the Central Provinces, of Bhils 25,454, 


and of Kdrkiis or Kols 39,114, 


Under what system or form of government the primitive inhalntaiits of Gondwana 

Historical notices lived, wheu they w'ere the sole possessors of the oonntiy, we have 
nothing to show. It was no doubt in a rude state, with scauty 
settlements separated by vast intervals of virgin forest and uninhabited hills, under 
numerous potty chiefs — sometimes confedei'ates, but oftener at war with each other — ^till 
in course of time Aryan sages or warriors penetrated into the fastnesses, astonishing the 
savages by their knowledge and prowess : and Brahmanical doctrines, permeating the 
(Kiimtiy, tinged the primitive paganism without obliterating it. The Gond chiefs and all 
who wished to appear respectable in the eyes of their civilized visitors accepted what 
they could comprehend of the new faith, but the Brahman policy was over to leave the 
hewers of wood and drawers of watm* in their ignorance, so that whilst the ‘ uppcjr ten 
thousand’ were gradually Hinduised and partially civilized, the lower classes were left in 
the unreclaimed state in which we find some of them to this day. 

Tlic Hindu subjugators of the Gonds are traditionally styled Ildjpdts. They formed 
alliances with the people of the land, especially with the families of the chiefs, and hence 
spiamg up a superior class of Gonds who assumed the title of Riijpdts or Bdj Gonds, 
and by them several kingdoms were formed. The most northern of these *“ laid its 
capital at Mandla and at Garhu (near the modem city of Jabalpiir) and dominated the 
greater pai*t of the Narbadd valley. Of the two midland kingdoms one had its caintal 
atHeogarh on the southern face or slope oi* the Sdtpurd ninge, overlooking and oom- 
manding the plains which now belong to Nagpdr. Deogarh is now ruimid and utterly 
desolate, but it was a city before Ndgpfu* was even a village. The other midland king- 
dom htwl its capital at Kherld, a hill commanding the rich valley of Baitiil in the heart of 
the Satpurd range. To this also belonged the celebrated forts of Gdvilgarh and Xaruala, 
both in the same hills.” 


Administration Keport by Sir K. Temple for the your 1S(J2. 
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“ TJte soutliern kingdom liad its capital at ChaudiV on tlie WarcM, iind conipviswi 
a vast blit wild tcmtorv: it stretched far nj) to the north-east and again, oomiiianding 
the Godavari, stretched far down to the south. These four djmasties existed at least some 
time before the formation of the Mughul Empire. They were brave and independent, 
but they could never have been rich or powerful. , ^ j 

It is said that the Hindu dynasties first establislied in Gondwana or Central India 
lost ground during the sectarian wa» hetvveen Budliists and Brahmans;* the Gond 
chiefs availed themselves of the opportunity to re-assert their independence, which they 
apparent ly mamtained till the decline of the Hindu jiower. Subsequently,^ though the 
northern and southera Gond' kingdoms suceeeded in preserving their autonomy, the 
remainder were gradually subjugated or made tributary by the Muhammadans. The 
midland kingdom was thoroughly reduced, and its princes forced or induced to embrace 
the Muhaminjulan faith. 


ClasKsiticatioiu 


Bakht Bulaml, the Gond Baja of Heogarh, was the first to apostatize. Ho went to 
Delhi and embraced the Court religion, hojiiug thus to obtain 
' ‘ • favor and protection in lUs contests with his neighlKairs. He is 

described by Sir Bicbard Jenkins as an able administrator. He encouraged the resort 
to his Court of Hindus and Muhammadans of ahllity, and it is said that much of the 
success of the Mahratta Government, subsequently esiablishtid, was owing to their 
adoption of the institutions formed by Bakht Buland. His d(?sc«ndant.s, availing them- 
selves of the assistance of the Mabrattas in their intestine wars, suIUtihI the wily hjadei’s 
of that restless p(?ople to obtain a footing in Gondwana, which in the end led to its 
subjugation by llagboji Bhonsla, who diisl in 1755, A. D. His descendant IVIadhuji 
Bhonsla, after the celebrated fight at Sttabaldhi, had to suceuiub U) the British power, and 
died in exile at Jaudlipiii* in 1818. 

Tlie above brief sketch will explain how at the jiresent time wc liud Goads who 
have retained their primitive customs and ancient faith; Gonds 
who, adojiting Hinduism as a more fashionable and civilized 
religion than their own, hold to its tenets without altogether abandoning their old gods ; 
Gonds who wear the Brahman i<.;al cord as meml>ei*s of the twice-born class and conform 
strictly to Hinduisru ; and Muhamnaulan Gonds. 

In taking tluj census, it is {iroliuhle that many of the two latter classes are returned 
as Hindus or Mulumunadans, and that, therefore, the one and a half million is not their 
full tale in the Central Broviuces, If wo add the Gonds of Bengal and Madras, we 
shall certainly havt; upwards of two millions of souls, perhaps nearly three. My business 
is chiefly with tlie Gonds of Bengal, but I find I must make excitrsioiis into the 
Central Provinces to ohtaiu gliiufises of the raw material of the race. Of Bengal teiTitory, 
one half of Sirguja, the whole of Korea, and Udaipur, apjiear to liave heou dominated by 
Gond dynasties. But although they were included in the Gondwdua of the old gcxigra- 
phera, I am in doubt as to their having Ijcen first occupied by Gonds. The chiefs of 
llieae estates liave for many generations taken up positions in the pm*age of India as 
ililjputs or Ivshatriyas, hut their claim to the distinctiou rests on no veiy firm footing. 
According to tlicir tnulitions, they were cither specially raised on the spot to rule oyer 
the wild countries they are found in, or they came as knigUts-errant in the Indian 

* licjiorl of tho iJliaiidara Uij^trkl, hy A. J . Lawrence, 13. C. 5$., p, oD* 
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days of chivalry, and forced or induced the savag^es to accept them as rulers. Can it Ik* 
really true that people, atsalous of their independence, thus chose rulers ? I was told in 
Bdmra, one of the dependencies of the Central Provinces, that this liad happened 'there 
within the last 300 years. The country was f>riginally divided into distinct natiohalttios, 
Gonds, Kandhs, and Blidiyas, each under ah independent chief of their own nw?e or trilx*, 
till they chose as their ruler the ancestor of their present Baja, who, hfinuj a Hindu arxl a 
llojput, introduced a fourth nationality of Ids co-religionisis, to avoid Ihe indiiprity of 
receiving the ‘tilak’ of investiture from impure hands. Wo find in all the trihntnw 
estates that the trfbe, or tribes, who originally predominated, form still under th<; 
so-calleh Kshatriya or IBijpiit Bajas the landed aristocracy of the country. Thus, in 
Sirgdja, Korea, and Udaipiir, the principal subproprietors are Gonds; in Gdngpur, 
Bonai, Keonjhar, &c., BUhiysis ; in Cliutia Nagpiir and many of the Jungle Malhils, 
Kols. In BAmra, nhero, as I Jiave said, tliree nation alitic's meet, representatives of 
(*aeh tribe are in possession of fiefs. The Gonds joined the Bla'xiyas sui colonists in 
Bonai, and we find in the south of that siiiall slate two fiefs held on terms of 
miliiary service by Gonds, whilst the Northern tenures of the same kind are held by 
Bhuiyas. 

In the Singhhum District there are many colonies of Gonds, hut they are thei*e styled 
Dorowas, They are also called Nfiiks, and are probably hreihren of the clan thus notiecd 
in the Centml Provinces Ga55(d;te(T, pag<’ 1.38. — “ Naik or Dliurwe Gonds .are found 

in the south of the district '(CluuulA), Imt their numbers are very small. They appear 
under the Gond kings to have been employed as soldiers, and at llie present <h»y» to prefer 
such service to agricultural work. They ai*e divided into sevfmtecn families or houses.” 
The majority of thi.s tribe were formerly settled in BAmaughati, a part of Mayurhluuij. 
They wei'e the military retainers and elnnsmen of the MahApAt(‘r, wlio held all 
Bdraanghati in virtue of his ofTi<;e, but after many year.s of opposition to his feudal J 4 ord, 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj, he broke out into oj>en insurrection, forced tlu^ Governrm'iit to 
interfere, and the result was, that he aud all his people werts banished from BAmangh.iti 
and permitted to settle in Singbhum. 

All the Gonds alwjve noticed, ns located in Bengal, have mlopted Hinduism, wholly 
or partially, and I have not met with one individual in the eiitire tract who would oAvn 
to a knowlcrige of the Gondi language, or M ho had rotaiimd hal)il.s and eustofns chameter- 
istie of his race. 

There is a .powerfid tribe,* numlierlng almut In, 000, in ChAtia NagpAr ealhid 
.Rautia, M'ho are probably of the Gond family ; they Mwre at an 
early period introduced by the ?b»gbtiugsi Raja to aid him agaiust 
his irn'pressible Kol subjects, and they obtaiiu'd grants of land as military tsolonists, 
which their descendants still hold. They resemble tlie Gonds in featuw* and hi disposi- 
tion ; but as they aspire to l>e t)f Aryan descent, have lost all trace tif their original 
language, and follow the customs of Hindu SAdifis, it is iiujiossible to be certain of their 
affinities. 

'fhey made th(*h* first appearance in a place called PanAri, .and tliough now scattered, 
they still maintain there a Rautia PAhn, or Baiga, i. c., priest, who performs for the tribi* 
the worship of their tutelary deity called MahadAn, whom I take to Ik? the same as the 


Thp Uaulias. 


;] w 


on by Kovd. JS. Jlislojb pp. 4 > and (». 
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1;Qkocp H?!. 


Tlibiil tli visions. 


Bum I)co f)f the-SirgiVja and Singbhi&in Gonds, and Bada Deo and Bbn of tbe 

Southerners. ■ : V ■ 

The Gond landed gentry in Korea and Sirgtija do not claim to be ind%enoua. They 
say that their anoestom came into Sirgdja from Mandla and 1Mij« 
gargarh on the disruption of the Gond kingdoms in Central India 
by the Midiammadans. They all call themselves l.l<ij Gonds; the following ore given 
us 1 rilx^ of the smaller fry ^1, Badiya ; 2, Korom ; 3, Paoli ; 4, Mdrpdsi or Mdrpdohi ; 
5, Siamb ; G, Merkand. Amongst the Singbhiim Gpnds, or Borowas, I found — I, Bursa ; 
2, Naga; 3, Mdrpdchi; 4, Morkam; 5, Ko siamb; G, Kai’iamb; and 7, Suriam. 

The Gonds of the Central Provinces are divided into twelve and a half trilx*,* 

Pid] Gond, llaghaAvdl,. Dadave, Katulya, Paddl, Dholi, OjhyAl, Thotyal, KoildbhutAl, 
Koikopdl, Kolam, Mddydl, and an inferior sort of PAddl as the half class. The first 
foui% with the tulditioii according hi some of tlio fifth, are classed as pure Gonds styhxl 
* Koitor’, which Mr. Hislop considers to have reference to their love for hills, but other 
dcuoni illations liavo boon given. 

The JDholis are so called from their licing employed to Ijcat the dUola, a drum.t 
The Ojiiyal are augurs, from ojh, I'hotyal means ‘ maimed,’ ami signifies a low' tribe? who 
are employed as bards. The KoiMbliutal bring up their daughters as (hmciiig girls and 
prostitutes. The Koikopfil are hcrdsnieu, the w'ord iKiing a Gondi corruption of the* 
Hindi ‘Gopdl.’ 

The other tri1j<?8 are all mow; or less IIinduisi*d, and to no small extent ap}iaw;ritly 
ilemoi*ali«Gd in consequence. Amougst the non-reformed alx>rigines, jirostitutiun and’pi’<»* 
fessional dancing and singing an* unknown, us is also any division of the tribe or peojile 
according to occupiition, but in the Kolam and Marid we liave appah ally thC primi- 
tive type not ibtuid in Jtengal, and it is to them we must look fur typitml peculiarities 
of the race. 

“ The Kolamst extend all along the Kandi-Konda, or Pindi, Hills on the. south of the 
^ ^ Wardhii River, and along the table-laud stretching east and north 

of JVIanikgad and thence south to Dautanpali, running parallel to 
the w'c.stcm bank of the Prdnhlta.” They do not intemuvrry with other Gtmds, and 
there is (xmsidcirable ditferemx; lietween their language and what is given to us iis ordinary 
Gondi in Mr. Hislop’s vfxiabulary, but it appears to be pretty closely allied to Telugu. 
<.)f their sociology, all that is noticixl is, that amongst them the marriage by (juptui’e is 
fa.sliionable. All may bo agrwxl between the jiarties bd'orehaud, nevertheless the bride 
must be abducted for the luu of the thing, but the ln'idegroom has only to overcojiie 
t h(‘ opposition of the young lady’s female friends, — it is not etiquette for the men of 
luT village to take any notice of the affair. 

The Marias appeal’ in Bastar, ChAndii, and other southern dciMindencim as Mdriiis, 
The name is apparmitly derivtxl from the Gondi term for a tiw, 
‘ Mara,’ but they arc also tilled Jhorids, from ‘jhodi,’ a brook: 
This is the name given to the gold-washci's in Chiitiii NAgpiir, who are in all probability 
Gonds likewise. The more civilised Gonds in the southern dependencies are called 
Mdrids, Hulbas, and Badiyas. 


Tho Marian. 


^ Ekhev on Gond«, by Eovd. Hialop, pp. 0 k 7. 
t liialop ’» papBi'i p. 10. 
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The MArids are described as an intensely shy people ; so much so that those wh * 
Tbeir «hyn aooustomed to deal with them are not admitted to an 

interview. The officer wlio c{)llects tlieir anntial rent, approaches 
a Marid village, beats a drum, and retires. The customary diuis are then deposited for 
him at a spot previously agreed upon and left for him to api»vopriate. 

The uncivilised Marids have vtjry little clothing, either for warmth on purposes of 
dwency,* and as their bodies are gcm'rally begrimed uith ashes 
Aiiptaraiite. present an attractive appearance. 

They shave the head, leaving only a top knot, hut as the proci^ss is a very painful one, 
they rarely liave recourst? to it, and the neglected hair grows in a matted aud most 
untidy form. They wear as many as fifteen small eju'-rings in one ear, and round the; 
waist a girdle of cowries, or a girdle of ten to fift,eeu cords, attnelied b) which is a h)l)aeeo 
pouch and a naked knife. A haichet hanging from the shoulders, or a bow and arrows, 
<?ompletes the costume of a Mdria in his native wilds. 

It lias Im'cu reported that the women of some ol’ the Hill Marias of llastar are 
clad only in leaves like tlic! Jiulngas of Keonjhar, but as 1 do not find that any leaf-(dad 
<ril)(?s have ai^tually lieen identified as Gond by eomjH't-i'nt jiersons, I think it proliahle 
that the |HX)ple alluded to may Ik* a sfMJtion of the J uangJiM, who are linguistically and 

otlu'vwisi; connected with the Kols. The dn'ss of tlie Madia, or 
Marhi, Gonds of Bastar desijrihed hy an ol»servert is lor th<* 
women a eotton cloth round the waist, whit?h is often the sole garment, but fur toll dress 
j> 1 > is added. I'hey are tattooed on the face and on the tln'ghs, hut thc^ particular 

ma are not desijrilied. TIk^' woar smtill brass (;ar-rings aud a profusion of w hite liead 

ne(;kl!Pe<*s, a. ’ soim'tinw.^ an iron loop micireies the neck, on w hich bnxss and iron rings 
are si rung to make. 1 suppose, a pleasing jingle. 

Citplain Glasford sought in vain for the leaf-clad M.adid ladieis; but lie nothses a tribe 
ciilltid Gadhas or Gudwas, and gives a. sp;cimeu of their language, 
Tit.' (Tiifliitts. from which it appears that they speak a Kol rather than a Goudi 

dialect, and dress in cloth made from the fibre of the Kuriug tree. 

A Muriti woman, al’ter giving birth to a child, has to reinabi in retiremenit for a w'hoh* 
montl>,t and unless she has a daughter old enough to serve her, she 

S.u'i!il iiwnliiiiities. UirtliH. , i i,. ji , i ! • ; 

must eofik lor hers<*ll the whole time. 

The bachelors are (*Kclud('d at night from the tamily residence ; and like the Onions 
and other tribes described have a common dormitory, in wdiiidi they arc compelled to sh'ep. 

Bctrotlials take place about two yeam before marriage. The father, making all 
armngeinents for his son, settles with the father of tin* bride ; 
ijiiiotiuilH ttnd jHattirtgcu. ^ method of diviuation is emjiloyed to asce-rtain if the ])ro- 

posed union is likely to pitive a happy one. Two gi*ains of rice are se|>arately drojipeil 
inUi water contained in a brass plate : these are suppos(?d to reprcjsent the hoy and the 
girl. If the grains ciorac together, it is auspicious. It forebodes ill, if they sepaKite. 
Fourteen nipecs is the average pri<!e of a brhU*, w’ith the addition of lls. 2 to her lather, 


• Gok'm'1 C. <ila*f«rd. Selections iroin Rt«or(l«‘ Government of India,’ Mo. XiCXlX, pujfe 31). Tlic ^n^lJl.ona^ in 

Bustar form, it is said, 4S per cent, of the total population, 
t IM , p- 41' 

J Keverend S. Hwlop, p. 0. 
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to pay for tlio pig he has to fiirnish for the feast. A large (luantity of liquor to also to be 
IHwidcwl. When the payment has been made, the bride-elect, makes a round of farewell 
visits to her tVi(*nds, and n^ceives from each presents jwcording to their means. In Bastar, 
wlu'ii- th<^ ])ridogroora goes with liis friends to fetch his bride, tlie shrinking maiden seeks 
r('fug(‘ in a n(;ighl*our’s liouse, and hides herself amongst the mfters/from whtmbe, when 
louiid, she isoMithlessly dmgged down, and borne away h) her fate. 

In Kagpur tlie maridage eereraoi^es of the Gonds resemble those of the Ordons 

already descrihod. 

ill Group VII, section 8, on the Musisis or Kiirs, I gave a description of a marriage 
ceremony perform<‘d in tlic presence and at the expense of Captain W . Jj, Samuells, of 
W'hi<rh the hero and heroine wen; Miuistis. Visiting the same neighbourhood in thefollow'- 
ing year. Captain Samuells found t hat seveml couples liad postjKined theii* marriages on 
hearing that he Avas coming, and Avere eagerly exjxHtting him, and he selected a pair of Gond 
lovers to be made happy und(‘r Ids jiatronage. The ciwraouy was apparently the same 
as that observed on the former (K^iiasiou, and, in truth, I believe that the previous wedding 
\v«s solemnizeil mther aceonliiig to the Gond than the Miulsi or Jvol rituals ; but in lieu 
of Gliansam, there aa%*»s a Irightfnl ap]»arition of two demoniacs, possessed by a spirit 
called ‘ BaghesAvar’, tlu' tiger-god, who fell raA'enonsly on a bleating kid and gnawed it 
with their teeth till it oxpiri'd. Tlie possessed men otherAvise conducted themselves in a 
franiie manner, the Avedding gu(>sts beholding them in awe-striekou silence, and it. Avns 

not till the spirit had been duly exorcised that the demoniacs 

TIk tiRu „od. siibsidinl into a tranquil sUitc. T’his Avas etftH*t(‘d by the father of 

the bride, AAdio pouml doAvn the throat of oa<?h, first a liberal allowance of rice-beer, and 
then a quantity of ghee (clarified butter), AA^hich apparently luhricattri a jaissage for the 
(lemons’ dejiartuw', and they Av<‘re left in peace. Captain Samiwdls Avrites : — “ Tlie manner 
in which the two men seized the kid. with their teeth and by that means killed it, was a 
sight AA'ldch could only be equalled on a fciiding day in a Zoological Garden or Menagerie.” 

This tiger-god is ludd in awe by niunerous tribes aaTio dAAcll in tlie vicinity of 
that imimal’s haunts, hut the apparition on the priisimt occasion aaus of a spirit specially 
attached to and connected with (jertain trila-s of Gonds occupying the hill (iountry }:)etw(*en 
»Sirgiija and Ilew a. The master of the feast aaus of one of these tiilwjs ; it was in his family 
ag(^s ago that the tiger-spirit was horn, and for some years so faithfully served his father in 
the tUish, that the latter was incousolnhle when the creature di(*d ; hut it « as suhsequimlly 
found that Avlumevcr a marriage took place, the spirit, like an Irish Baushi, re-appeared 
and (.Huiducted liiraself in the violent manner described. 

It appears from the interesting* notes hd*t by the late ReA^ereiAd L. Ilislop, that the 
wild Gonds of Chhindwdiii and other jilaces are distributed into 
sc(?ts knoAvn by the numlan* of gods they eaish pay dtwotion 
to. Some are Avoi'sliippt>rs of tAATi, some of thiw, some of more, up to seven gods, and 
tbei-e are restrictions on the intermamagt^ of tlifferent classi.'s of worshipiiers, w'hieh, 
hoAvcviM’, ar(^ not V(;ry clearly defined. 

'flu; names of tlu^ gods are difiV>rent in different places, a five-god worshipper (fi* 
Chhiiidwjira gavei them as — 1, Pliarsi Pen, or l)ula i)eva', 2, Nmana; 8, Gangara; 
4, Ilay(dal ; 5, .Badiala.!. Here Dula D <.‘0 has the, tii’st pla(*e and is made one with Pliarsi, 

^ In liis 1. 
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a warlike deity, but ho is reverouced as a household "od thmugfhoiit a very extensiv • 
area. He is the chief object of worsliip to the Boyars of Sirgtija, Rewt'i, and other places ; 
and I was told in Jasbpur that his worship tliere had become so j>opular, or w'as deemed 
so essential, that every family of every caste or trilH^ even Bnllimaus, had iiltars 
dfxiicated to him in their houses. Gangara is somelimes called Budha, and placed at tbe 
head of the list. This was probably in the days of Budbist aseendarufy. Each divinity lias 
lus particular symbol ; DuJa l)eo or Pliarsi, a liattle-axc fastened to a tree ; IS' urma, 
a round piece of wood; Gangara, four links of an iron chain; Bayetal and Badiatal, 
a rude .imago of a tiger in iron ; but round stones may bo set up as tbe represcutativ(‘ 
of any or all the gods, tbe number of stones indicating tbe number of gfids worshipped' 
This is common to all tribes of the Bravidiau group ; and we fre<iuently see, in villages 
whore there are Gonds, two curved jiosts, one much shorter than the other, wldch are said 
to represent the tutelary deities, male and female, of the locality. The mimes Salei, Hal, 
Palo, Obawar, and Kbam, or Kank, aiv; also given, but ive have no infornijititm regarding 
their dilforent attributes. 

The Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worsliip, called accord- 
ing to tlio linguistic pecmliarities of Ibe locality, Biira Deo, Bikla Deo, or Badial Ben. 
Feu and Deo moan the sajiie, but the signification of Biini or Bada I am not sure of. 
Major Maepbersou tells us that Biim Fen, tbe Kandb god, means ‘the god of light.’ 
Mr. llislop no doubt riglitly conjectures that Badial l\*u, Avliom he also calls Bad lull 
J*en, and the Kandh god is the same ; but he trauslates Badhal in one jilace (page ll ) as 
‘ tin* old god,’ though in a note to the same page he quotes as if afliriniug thy Calcutta 
Itevievv in translating the words ‘ Sun-god.’ If Biira doo moans ‘ old god,’ it should, T 
supjiose, be UTitteu ‘ Burba,’ but in tbe way tbe word is pronounced, I do not detintt tbt^ 
.aspirate. 

'Tiic Singbluim Gonds, though in most mattero completely Hinduised, have a grand 
festival once every year in honor of Bura Deo. At tbe appointed 
time all the adult males of tlu* tribe proceed to the forest, and 
clear a space round an asan tree ( Termlmlia iomeiiiosct), and then offer a sacriJiee in 
front of an altar on which the symbol of Biira Deo is set up. After wliicli tlu'y enjoy a 
‘ ban bbojun,’ or pic-m'c in tbe woods, every man contributing to the feast. The malnva 
tree (Btmitt latifoUa) is also held sacred by the Gonds, and truly no product of nature 
has greater claims on tludr gratitude. I was (ucdibly informed that the Goiuls in 

Sirguja formerly offered liunuui sacrifices to Biira Deo, and tht?y 
go through the form of doing so still — a form prescribed, I 
believe, in the Jogiui Tautra. Not long after tbe jession of Sirgdja by Appa Sahib 
to tbe British Goverunnuit, one of the Gowd zamindilrs was arrested and inijirisoned 
for having seized the ‘ llfij Guru,’ the bead priest of the Sirguja family, and saerifiet'd 
him lielbre tbe altar of Biira Deo. There is no doubt that this was done, though 
the. Gond died in jail before be could be tried for the crime; but bis estate was conliseatetl. 
The Gonds noiv make up an image of a man with stniw or other material, and find tliat 
it answers the purjiose just as wall 

In regard to the faith o*’ religious belief of this people, I find vciy little on record, and 
tlm Gonds wdtli w’hom I luive conversed, have iio ideas on the subject, o.vcept such as they 
have been iudoctrinafed with by the Brahmans or Gosiiiiis, at whose feet Ihey now sit. 
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Sir lli(?ljartl Temple, in editing Mr, Hislop's ossayB, has given ns a translation, of 
a very hmg Condi poem, whieh it is said is recited by their Imrds; but it is so obviously 
derived from Hindu teachers, of wild imagination, that it cannot be regarded as embody- 
ing apy true Condi traditional lore. 

Tlu^ ‘ argument’ is, that the twelve families of Gonds are sprung from a boij which rose 

st,..-von/u,.n,nndthrWena who was similarly produced from 

,.r tii(' oiiffhi of tiif (jondH. the hand of MrfliMeva. Hiose (jhmds filled the hills and valleys, 

and wore distinguished by their promiscuous appetites and high odour, lliey stank 
in the nostrils of IStlalifulcva, and he slmt them up in a cave, all except four bisothors, 
who escaped. But Pavhati loved the Conds and tlieir amelia and missing the latter, 
she engaged liorsolf iu dtivotional exercises to astjeiinin what Imd become of them. 
‘Bbagovilu,’ God, listening to her prayer eaustxl Lingo to bo produced from a flower. 
He was fed on honey that dropped from the flowers of a fig tree. At nine yearS of age, 
ho start(‘d on his Iravfds and (same on thc! four Gond brothers above mentioned.- He 
roniaimnl n ilh ih(un, and beljMxl to (d(’ar and preim’e latids for cultivation, and in all he 
did be displaycKl miraculous power. One day tb(‘y killed soini; doer, but bad no fire 
wlu're.witli to roast the veni.son. Then Lingo dircjctesd them to the alnwle of a giant 
Kiknd, who bad an old wife and sev(m lov(dy daughters. The yomigcvst of the brothers 
was deputed, and he tri(Hl to st(;al the fire*, hut was dete(?t(?(l by the giant who gave chase 
to thc thief; but Lingo made a lute and going to llikad’s house play (^d and sang so 
(diarmingly, that the old giant deilightfHl datujed, tmd the old wife delighted danced, and 
so pl(^as(Hl^were tlu^ seven daughters, that they l<>ft the paternal ntof and fol loured Lingo 
home. 1T(,* gave th(‘ se\'(‘n girls to llu? four Goiids ; to the tlmH* eldest ('ocli two, and ont* 
to the youngest, and having pivpared the bower and garlands, instituted and peiformed 
th(> marriage (MTt'monies pTOper for Conds, “ Lingo, tin? holy Saint,” would not 
lumself takij a wnf<% and when the girls, lin'd by bis insensibility to their ebanns, made 
love to him, bo sternly rel»uk(^d them, but when they pi*oe(icd(Hl to hike lilK.u't.i<}s with him, 
la' flogg('d tlamr. In revenge th(jy r<‘partedto their bus ixinds that Lingo had dislionored 
them, atul the husbands put their bennd'uctor to death in a very cioud manner. 

Bhagovau, however, restor(^d Lingo to lift', and be tlani undertakes the deliveiy 
of the Gonds whom Mabadeva bad shut up iu a cave, and after iMJCompIisbing a 
series of tasks set him by that god, he obtains tboiT rt'lease, and they form a settltnnent 
in the forest undt'r his guidance. Ijingo is next found trailing Isjfoiv him all tlu? Gond 
gods or (hnilsand gi\ing tliem lumu^s, and ho then causes hirnst'lf to be possessed 
i»y I'ach in turn, and daiwres and prophesies, and a ritual of ofrering.s and .sacrifice is 
('stablisluHl. Next, by tin? sehjction of a vc'nerable man of the assembly to l»o Pardhdn, 
a n ordvir of priests is established. The Bard Inin was instnurttid to negotiate marriages, 
and a ritual of marriage was gi\on out which emlmu?es all the ceremoniosi, of probable 
Hindu origin, obst‘rv<‘d among the Gonds of th(? present day. Jango further enjoined his 
(iouds to ]>ractis<i hospitality, and gave tliem permission to sing, dance, laugh, and drink, 
as mueh as tluiv liked. 

Of tin- pi-rsonages mentioned in the above disjoiut(?d leg-end, the Gouds whom I have 
mt't with know nothing. I have tnnjuently (luestioned tlumi oft the subject, but they never 
apparently had lieard of Lingo and his feats. Some Murpachi, or four God Gonds, in 
Bamra told me they had heard of Lingo, but he belongtHl to the Western Gonds, 
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The half-Hin(luis(!!d Gonds we meet in Beiig:al linvo no peculiar funeral ceremonies, 
, „ . , . and, so far as I Itavc been able to judi?o, evince but little reverence 

Disponal or tlic dead. /» i • *1 t i o 

for tlioir dejid ; but ^amoiii^st the Marias, who are probably the 
best type that we posstjss of the primitive Gond, tlui dead arc ‘ imked ’ in the Irish fashion. 
Summoned by a peculiar beat of a di'um, all the Marias within hearing attend. A cow 
is killed, ample provision of the intoxicating beverage called Lundi is .made, and the 
guests are feasted. If the deceased was an adult male, the body is next sccurr.*d by (;ords 
to a Mahwd tree in an erect posture and then bimied. 'fins is a very singular variation 
from the ordinary method, and luis in all pi*ohahility some special and lowil origin. The 
funeml rittss are jandormed hy the nephew of the d(>ccas(d. After (U’cmation, the ashes 
are collceted and buried l)y the side of a road ; a large slab of gneiss is erected over the 
gnive ; and the tail of the slaughtered cow is attached to it as a token that the obsequies 
of t he dftccascd have been decently performed. Children and women an? always buried, 
jind perhaps further enquiry by Cuptuiu Gla.st(>rd, to whom I am ind»?bted for the above 
jweouiit, would have siiown that amongst the Marias as amongst the Kaurs, all mal(?s 
who di(? unmarried arc similarly disjKtsed of. 

The Marias, like the KoLs and Orlons, an? deeply imbued with a dread of witchcraft 
and of the pow(‘r of the evil eye, and wdten tht?re, is the slightest suspicion that a d<?ath 
lias ('nsu(?d from such a cause, the huruing of the? body is postponed till it is made to 
point out the deliuqu<?nt. Tin? relations solemnly call on the corpse to do this, jind the 
theory is, that if there has been foul play of the nature indicated, the body t/u being 
tak<.‘n iq) will force the beaiers to eotm^y it to the house of the peison by wboni,the .spell 
was cast . If this be three times repeatrsl th(^ ow'ner of the hou.se is coudeirined, his pla{?e 
is destroyed, and h(' is (?xp(?llod from the district. 

Socially I consider the llindiiised or semi-IIiuduisod Gonds to be the least interest- 
ing of tin? great families of the aborigines of India. They have 
ciuuiufLii.siK.. none of the livt?ly disposition of the Oraons, or of the free dignified 

demeanour wliieh eharact(?riscs many of tlie Singbhum Kols. They an? in character reseiwed, 
sullen, and suspicious. 'J’hey are indifterent eultivat-ors and careless alioiit th<? ai.)]jeaj*- 
anc<? of their homesteads, and they are withal singularly ill-favored, and though some of 
the wealthier Imuilies luive formed seri??s of alliances w ith otlier nvees wdiieh have improved 
their l(«)ks, 1 can jarint to many who have tried this in vaiji, and wIkj sliow to this day 
features more clos(?ly resernl)ling tin? lower Negro ty])e <hau any I lun e met w ith amongst 
the tril)es of lh?ngal. They often have short crisp curly hair, and though it is said, and no 
doubt, truly, that this is far n'tuoved fi*om the regular wa?olly cov(?ring of a .Negro's head, 

1 liave generally Jbund such bah* in eoiijuuotion w'itli features vt'ry noticeably Negro in 
type, and ae<*ompanyiug a v(?ry dark .skiu. They an? larg<*r and heavi('r in build tbau tht* 
Oraons or Kols, and with none of the graeefid nby.si(|U(‘ to be found in both these tribes. 

It Is prol>able that a. more aeeuratc* knowdedg*.* of the? Avild hill Gonds would have 
eiuibhid UK? to have shown that they arc not devoid of those pleasant traits wliitrli render 
us generally partial to the jn-imitivc hill races. 'J'lu? doseiipfion given hy an oflicerf 
of the Dhdr Gonds in Narsinglq>ur proves tlmt they have mueU in common with other 
tribes of Central India. Tlit'y are represented as a Avild race, supported by a blind 


* r;i)>l.juii Gliistonl H Uoport, N«». XXX IX» tinoiiHl Jilntv**. 

t Mr, C. Ovaut, c. Solectkms, (.iovcrnmciit uf ludiii, No. LI II. 10, 
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fatalisni through lives of privation, disease, and danger, “ A time Gond will commit 
a murder, but; lie will not tell a lie. Tkoiigb skilled in medicinal herbs, in illness he 
pj'cfers trusting to fate. He will ncit turn from a tiger, but uill fly from blioleru. Like 
a dog he sets fidelity above all other virtues, and will without hesitation take life at the 
bidding of his nnistcr. These qu}iliti(?s adapt the Gonds for services of danger, and they 
are said to make admirable miners in the coal mines of Mohyidni.” 

They have been tried as soldiers afid wore not found wanting in pluck, but they 
cannot he made to submit to discipline. 

These Gonds are described as flat nosed, thick lipped, straight haired, wuth . frames 
short and thick set. The few who puss uiiscatbed the constant risks and hardships of 
their forest life, are remarkable for longevity, and do not readily show signs of old age. 

A Gond ordinarily retains sound teeth and black hah* to the day of his death. 'In 
this particular they have the advantage over many kindred tribes. The happy iWsposition 
of the Onion does not avert the decay to which most people liave to submit as they 
nppniacli the. close of life. 

The hill Gonds apjiear to be very backward in arts. An ai*tizan of their own race is 
rarely met with, but like other tribes they have availed theni- 
‘ selves of the services of low Aryan craftsmen who live witli tberu, 

accommodate tliemsidves to Gond habits of impurity, and in refuim for a scanty means 
ol‘ subsistence do all the weaving and ])ottei*y required. 

Amongst the soirial customs that are described, it is strange to find no mention of the 
pastime \vbicli the Orfions and Kols are so passionately fond of— daman g, — but I believe 
this may arise from their reticimije befora strangers. I have expressed my belief that the 
*Boyar8 of Sirguja, &e., are a tribe of Gonds, and theif dance and sing merrily enough. 
A di^scriptiou of a Boyar ibince that I witnessed may help the solution of the question 
<*f their consanguinity. Half a dozen young women holding iinuds as low down by 
sides as possible, and bending their bodies forw^ard till the clasped hands are within a 
foot of th<? ground. Tlie men, in front of them, and detached, wdtii drums and girdles of 
bells, singing, playing, and capering sometimes in an erect position, sometimes sipuitting 
•m their hams. The girls’ shqi is Aory simple and quiet. The left foot i.s mlvanecd a 
short step, the right foot brought up to its heel, thtui right retires and left assumes its 
Ibrmer position, but as they move they sidle round so as to make a half circle. Th(‘ 
girls were all n( 3 atly (;loth(?d and clean and in good cjondition, but not iHJjmties, both sex<*s 
had brojwl snub noses, large mouths, thick projecting lips, faces round from fulness of 
ehw'k, brown skins. Girls veiy plump figurcs : and this was the burden of their song. 

No out; sings with me, who Avill be my sjiouse r 

The tiger seizes the Asur (iron smelter) and eats him, w'ho will bt* my spouse r 

(to father and mother, w lio Avill Iw? my spouse ? 

Why do I want a pitcher ? 

Why need I a support for it ? 

Th(;re is no omi to ask for w^atcr, 

AVho will be ray spouse ? 

* I writu*n 'Ho}ar»', because I find the word so in umps, and it appean'd to mo to bo in accord with the ju-o- 
iiunciation ; but I find that the JaKhp4r and Sirgvtja obiefe write it BhAiuhars. Some of the tribe whom 1 recontiy conversed 
witli, deuliinii Unit they and the * Varbeyas' wore of one family. This is quite possible. See page 131 for Parlievas. and UM 
for Uoyiirs. The Boyars may be a ixmiiocting link Is'tween the Oonds anil Oraoiis. 
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Section 4. — The Kandiis. 


In the most southern region of Bengal, from the eastern limit of GondwAnn to the 

Geographical dirtribntion. situated the feudal dependencies or Tributary 

MaMls, in wliich alone the Kandh race are found. The jaeri- 
dional limit of their western extension passes through Bdmra, and, except as wanderers 
from their fatherland, they are not fpund farther north than the 22ad degree of latitude. 
They extend south as far as Bastar, whence tlieir position as the aboriginal people is 
taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. 

There appears to bo a difference of opinion amongst authorities as to the origin 
or derivation of the name. Some consider it to be a kindred Word with Gond, and 
that it should be written Kand, both being derived from the Tamul ‘ Kandas,* a hill. 
Others say tliat it is derived from ‘ Kandra,’ an arrow ; but however derived, unlike most 
names cff the kind, it is accepted by the people as their national designation, and as 
I am informed that in Orissa it is usually WTitten Elandh, I will retain that spelling. 

My personal acquaintance with the Kandhs is very limited. I have seen a few 
in attendance on tributary chiefs, and liave fallen in vnth some families of the tribe in 
the Bonai dependency ; but they hadlieen too long dwelling in a servile position amongst 
aliens to have retained any distinctive or typical characteristics of their race, and 
could converse only in Uriya. I noticed, however, that physically they were finer men 
than the people about them, who were Gonds, Bhdiyas, and Pdns (Pdnvas). They were 
as tall as the average Hindu, and not much darker in complexion ; while in features, 
many of them might have been taken for Hindus of the laboring classes. 

Their carriage and bearing reminded me of the liarkas of Singhhiim. It struck 
me at the time that they w^cre a mixed ra<!e; that in them the Kol, the Gond, 
.'ind the Aryan, were prohal>ly blended, and if there be no error in the accounts 
we receive of them, one of their peculiarities is an utter disregard of the pre- 
cautions practised by neighbouring tribes for the preservation of the purity of the 
hhxHl. It was a custom with some of them to destroy their own female cliildren 
and buy as wives daughters of aliens. Very littl(^ appears to have been known 
of the kandhs till British officers were brought face to face with these mountaineers 
whilst engaged in oi)eration8 for the reduction of the great Gi'unsur estate in the 
Ganjam District, the chief of which had rebelled and taken refuge amongst thetn. Mr. 
Stirling, in his account of Orissa or Katak, notices them as forming the principal part 
of the ])opulation of “ Killah Rdmpiir, which was thence called the ‘ Kandrah Dandpat,’ 
and adds that ” the natives have the idea of a district situate between Da.spalla, Bond, 
and Gdmsiir, inhabited entirely by this tribe, which they call Kandra. This then was 
the extent of our knowledge of the people wh(m British troops entered Giimsur in 1835.* 

The astounding discovery was then made that we included amongst our fellow 
subjects a whole peo])le w'ho practised hunum sacrifice and female 

numan Kawifices. • /.* j- .-i i i -j, li , • , , , , 

infanticide on a scale and with a cruelty which had never been 
surpassed by the most savage of nations, and from tliat period to the close of the year 


• In a report, by Major 25t.h Martth 1821, he notiws that two Kandhs had been introtluced to him hy 

♦ be Rajft of Boail. One of them named Gha«i Malik was soon an;or implioatM in the attiwk on a that wa^ 

plundered by the Kandhs, when twenty of iho villagm wore murdered. Thia is the timt mention I have found of the 
IVnffiil Kandhs in documents. 

3 Y 
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1861 , tbe stronuous efforts of very aUb officers were directed to the repr^ion of these 
tnost aj)j)a]ling oriraos. 

Hitherto the Govemmcoit had exercised little or no interference with the inhabitants 
of what are called the Mdliahs or hill districts, between the Mah&nadl and Gat^dm, and 
this added -greatly to the diflpioulty of carrying out the policy adopted, which was an 
attempt to eradicate the deeply rooted superstitions of a whole nation with the least 
possible display of force. It was hopi^d that something might he effected through the 
chiefs ; but it was found that they exorcised but a nominal control over the Kandh 
Maliahs. 

The Meriah sacrifices, as th^ were called, and Kandli female infanticide, may now 
be regarded as amongst the plague spots of the land which have been effectually cured 
and obliterated liy the enlightened treatment and strong hand of the British Govern- 
ment. It seems to be admitted, not only that the practices liave ceased, but tliat 
tbe people have been actually weaned from the fears and superstitions wliich gave 
rise to them. Nevertheless, no account of the Kaudbs would be complete without 
a dtiscription of the mysterious and awe-inspiring riles of a Meriah sacrifice, and a 
detail of the oircumsfauces under which feimde infants were so unmew^ifully massacred. 

The Kandhs are strictly an agricultural peA)ple, and the salient points of their 
religious belief all have reforenoo to the fertilization of the earth. They are divid<?d 
into two sects. One called Bura, worship the supreme God tmder that mime, and hold 
human sacrifice in abhorrence. The other sect devote themselves to Tdri, the earth- 
goddess, who, by shedding her own blood on sterile soil, maniftjsted to her votaries its 
marveUouMy beneficial effects, and persuadtMl them that this process of fertilization 
must be continued by periodical human sacrifices in her honor. 

It was moumb(?nt on the Kandhs to purchase their victims.* Unless bought with 
a price, they were not deemed acceptable to the goddess, and, as a rule, victims from their 
own triljo were not thus procurable ; hut it sometimes happened that in bad seasons, 
Kandhs w'ere reduced to selling their children, and they might then bo purcliased as 
Meriahs. 

The agents employed w^cre usually people of tbe Pdn or Pdnwa class, a low trilie of 
bastard Hindus, wrbo are found diffused amongst tbe poi>ulation of all the Tributary 
Mabdls, under different denominations, as Pans or Pdnwas, Chiks, Gandas, Pankas. 

These agents sometimes purchased, but more frequently kidnapped, the children, 
whom they sold to the Kandhs, and they were so debased tliat they occasionally sold 
their own offspring, though they knew of course the fate that^ awaited them. 

The wnrd Meriahfis Uriya, not Kandh. The Kandhs call the victims Toki or 
Keddi. Persons of any race or age and of either sex were acceptable, if purchased, or the 
children of purchased Merialis. Numbers were bought and held in readiness, and, during 
their period of probation or preparation, wore wrell treated and fed. Male and female 
Meriahs were emjouraged to cohabit, and other persons might have intercourse with 
female Meriahs, and in tliis manner numbers of children were produced, who were all 
treated as dedicated to destruction. If a male Meriah had intercourse with the daughter 
of a Kandh, it was considered a distinction. 

* Ammiit ol’ KcIi$(iou of Kandlu, by Major Maerbonou, Jouroal, UoyiU Aaiatic Society, Vol. XIII, part ii. 
t Xoc. cit„ p«ge 214, 
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Tea or twelve days before the time appointed for a sacrifice, the hair of the 
victim selected, till then unshaved, is cut off, and the villagers, having bathed, go to 
the sacred grove with the priest, who there invokes the goddess, and proclaims to her 
that they are preparing for her the reimst she loves lx3st, and implores her favor iii i^tum. 
The festival itself lasts three days, and it is a time of unbridled license, drunken feasting 
and mad dances “ under excitement which the goddess is believed to inspire, and* wliich 
it would he impious to resist.”* On the second anornlng, the victim who has been kept 
fasting from the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garment, and 
led forth from the village in solemn procession, witli music and dancing, to the Meriali 
grove. This, as with the Oraons and other tribes, is a remnant of the old forest, kept 
sacred from the axe and haunted by ghosts and spirits. In the centre of the grove a 
post is set up sometimes between two plants of the * i>ankmar' shrub, to which the 
victim is bound in a sitting postun3 by the priest. He is f hen anointed with oil, ghee, 
and turmeric, adorned with flowers and worshippr?d, and there is now great contention 
amongst the bystanders to. obtain some relic of his sacred person, even a portion of the 
unguent with which ho has been anointed. He is thus left all night, during which the 
licentious feasting of the previous night is resumed, and the air resounds with horrid 
rcv(dry. At noon on the third morning these orgies terminate, and “ the assemblage 
proceeds with stunning shouts and pealing music to consumnnite the sacrifice.” 

The victim must not die in bonds, and to prevent estiape, of which there have been 
instances, the arms and legs are broken, or stupefaction by opium is pro^uccid. 

The priest now offers up prayers to the earth-goddess for lull granaries*, increase 
of childrcp, cattle, pigs, and poultry, and for the decrease or disappearance of ’tigei-s and 
snakes ; besides which, each individual of the assembled multitude gives expression to the 
wdsh that is at the moment uppermost in his thoughts. The priest then reeites the 
tradition of the origin of the sacrifice and the necessity tht^y were under of contimung 
it, and tliis, ac(;ording to the author I am now chitfily quoting, is ibllowod by a very 
long and somcAvhat sentimental, but at the same time argumentative, conversation Ixstween 
the priest and Meriali, the object of the one Injing to show that the victim must 
calmly submit to suffering in a cause so greatly to the heuelit of mankind, and that he 
had nothing to complain of, as the Kandhs had purchased him for that esjiccial pui’pose ; 
and of the other, tc prove that he had lieen cruelly deceived, that he liad not teen 
a party to his own sale, hut believing that he liad been purchased as a laborer, he had 
honestly worked for his employer. 

The actual sacrifice to the earth goddess was performed in diflereut ways, all brutal 
enough — ^brutality is indeed too mild a term to apply to it. Major Maepherson’s 
account proceeds as follows : — 

“ The priest, assisted by the chief and one or two of the elders of the village, now 
takes the branch of a green tree, cleft several feet down the centre. They force the 
victim to place himself witliin the reft, fitting it, in some districts, to his throat. Cords 
are tlien twisted round the open extremity of the stake, which the jiriest, aided by his 
assistants, strives with lus whole force to close. He then wounds the victim slightly with 
his axe, and on this, the crowd throws itself on the sacrifice and strips the flesh from the 
bones, leaving uutoiicbvd the head and inh>stines.” The remains are next day burned 

♦ Zoc\ cU., HCk TUc wiiulo of the ubovc account is taken from tho suinc work. 
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•o i* « nnd the ashes are scattered pver 

on a ftmeral pUe. with a farther h<«»es ^ gmdariea 

the field, or are made into a paste with wincn me “ , . 

are smeared. Subsequently a bullock is given to the father or procurer ^ » 

and another is sacrificed aad eaten at the feast which terminates the nte ; hut on^ year 
after the human sacrifice, the blood thirsty Tdri Penna is reminded of it by an offing 

Major Maopherson further notes iJiat the Mcriah in some districts is put to dmth 
slowly by fire, the great object lieing to draw from the rictim os many tears as possible, 
in the belief that the cruel Tdri^will proportionately increase the supply of rain! , 

Colonel Campbell* thus de^ribes the modm operandi in Cbinna Kiraedy. “The 
miserable Moriah is dragged xilong the fields, surroundtMi by a crowd of half intoxicated 
Kandhs, who, shouting and screaming, rash upon him, and with their knives cut the fiesh 


pieoe-raeal from liis bones, avoiding the head and bowels, till the living skeleton, dying 
from loss of blood, is relieved from torture, when its remains are burnt and the ashes 
mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects.” 

Captain MacVioar.f in a report dated the 6th April 1861, thus descrilies the mode of 
performing the saciilice in MiSji I>6.so, midway between Boad and Patna. “ On the day 
of sacrifice, after the apjiointed ceremonies, the Meriah is surrounded by the Kandhs, 
who beat him violently on the bead with the heavy metal bangles, wiiich they purchase 
at the fair, and wear on these occasions. If this does not destroy life, an end is put to 
liis sufferings by strangulation by means of a slit bamboo. Strips of flesh are then cut 
off the back, and each recipient carries his portion to the stream which waters bis fields, 
and there* * * § suspends it on a pole. The remains of the mangled carcass are then buritid, 
and funeral obsequies are performed and repeated a y<iar afterwards.” This is ap- 
IKU’ently in imitation of the Hindu nkradh. 

But it was more usual for the fragments of fle.sh to be buried in the fields. ‘When 
a sacrifice took place, a deputation from all villages of Tdri Kandhs within a oertain 
radius attended it, and returned the same day, or as rapidly as possible, with the flesh, a 
little of which was given to each bead of a family. To secure its arrival in time, it was 
sometimes sent by relays of men and conveyed with postal fleetness fifty or sixty miles. 

Hideous and extirm)rdinary as were the bloody rites alx>ve described, it appears 
p j ^ ^ to me more wonderful and shocking that fbraalo infanticide 

should have prcA^ailed to such an exterminating extent amongst 
the Kandhs. The neighbouring racses all treat, their female children with exemplary 
tenderness, most of them indeed regard the girls as marketable and valuable pi’operty, 
to be cai*efully nurtured, in order tliat they may grow in beauty and appear to the Ixjst 
advantage w'hen called for. 

The Kandhs had to pay high prices for wives of their own tribe — a fact which 
they assigned as one of their reasons for wishing to get rid of their maidens. Mr. 
Uus.sel, of the Msulras Civil service, in a report§ dated August 1836, first brought 
the siihjeot to notice. The expenses attending the maniage rites were then said 


• Roport, cltttod 17th Mar^h 1845), Selections. Homo Dopartment, No. V, paj[*o'i!08. 

t Loc. cit, paj?e 116, Captain Mac'.Vicar» Report, 

J Colonel Camphell. 

§ iSeleciionH from the Recordn of Government of Iiidia, Home Department.. No. V, page 2. 
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They kiUeiS tbeir otvn girlis aiid pnrolxased wives frota othei’ parts of 
custom^ was not ukiversoL It was practised in what was called 

middle i^ndh region, hnt eyen there some tracts were honorably excepted, a^t 
^ Bigi and Bodo Ghoro. Major Maepherson* reported in April 18d'2, that in naany 
villages he did not find a single jfemalo child. Amongst the causes assigned are, 
Id, that male births are increased by the destruction of female inlhnts ; 2«5, that 
it is better to destroy girls in their infancy thaTf to alloM'^ them to grow up and become 
causes of strife afterwards ; but the most probable solution of the question was 
brought to light by Captain McNeile after visiting thg districts of Putiadeso, Sorobisi, 
Korkapatah, Jhdmka, and Byaghada, where infanticide, both male and female, prevailed 
lo an appalling extent, f 

• When a child is bom, Jan astrologer called a Jan i or Desauri is summoned and 
consulted by the parents. , Ho wmstructs a horoscope or pretends to do so, and consults 
n palm-leaf manuscript called a in which are vvritten sentences intei‘spers<;d with 

rude pictures of gods and devils. After certain ceremonies the ‘stylus’ of Ikuio or ivory, 
used to write on the palm-leaf, is thrust into the hook, and the fate of the child is decided 
according to the image or stuittaiee which it strikes. If from this ttist it bo predicted 
that the child is not likely to pi*ovc a blessing to its jiarents, but rather that misfortune 
may befall them if they attempt to rear it, the living infant is placed in a new 
earthen j)ot and removed in the directioii of the point of the compass from whicii, 
if the child W'cre spared, evil might ’be expected, and buried. A fowl is sacrificed over 
the gmve. 

The Besauris are generally Uriyas, who practise on the credulity of the Kandhs, 
hut in Korkapatah and Jbdnika’ the Desauris arc Kandhs, who do not use a ^punji,’ ljut 
do the astrology and vaticination themselves. 

Qf the numerous Meriahs recovered from the Kandhs, a large proportion were young 
girls, who, 1)ecoming wards of Government, w'ere brought up with some care, and were more 
or Im educated. It was do(;med good poUcy to give some of these damsels in maniage to 
ICandh bachelors of respectability, and it was expected tliat they at least would not out- 
rage their own feeling as mothers by consenting to the destruction of their offspring. 
Subsequently, however, Colonel Campbell ascertained tiuit these ladies had no fomalt^ 
chiidren, and on being clqscly questioned, they admitted that at their husbands’ bidding 
they had destroyed tliem. 

I now' pnjceed to detail briefly tlie measures which were undertaken to repn^ss 
these barliarous customs. 

The first action taken by the oflicers of Government towards reclaiming the Kandhs 

Mea«.tres u suppress tha effort, to release the Meriahs. It was found that tlie 

bailxuous au»t<inis, Kandhs wcrc inclined to yield to mild coc^^rciou in the matter, 

and Mr. Bussel, in a desptitdi, chited 11th" May 1837, reported that 29 Meriahs had 
been • surrendered. Some had l3een kidnapped, w ho were restored to their friends ; 18 
W'ci’e chihlren from three to ten years of agti, who had been sold to tbe Kandhs by their 

* Imc. cit., page, 47. Hoport of jSpril 1842. 

t Anoiber reason from Oanjani, ilewasetl frtnalc aocestfirs aro ro^Lorii in tbe haino 

Mb. Uffp' i t ! V Cftplfiin bmitiS, Aai^iMtiint 

J Governmeni, LXXXI, Captain A. C. McNmlo's Krport, cktpd 12tL May l??r»r. 
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parents; they were retained as Govesmmmt wards. In the 

Campbell, th^ Assistant CoUector in charge of Gtoar. effected , the 

Meri^h children, and it -was found that they comprised people of all nws^ r^mn 

or caste, even Kandh children were amongst them. . . , , 

In a despateh. dated July 1838, Lieutenant Hill, of the Survey 
the practice of human sacrifice as existing in the Kandh Mdliahs ol Gumsur m ^sp^ 
Bead, and Sohinpur, just south of the MaMnadf, mid in Chinna Kimedy, Penda Kimedy, 
Jaipur, and Bastar. The Bastar Baja had the credit of having himself organised the 
most extensive sacrifice tliat had ever bwm heard of, on udiich occasion twenty.seven 
adult males had been immolated j in fact it was not supposed that any Kandh Mdliali 


was free from the stain. 

The proceedings on the Madras side led to enquiries bciug made on the Bengal side, 
and there also some Meriahs were given up to the demand or at the request of 
Messrs. Bicketts and Mills, but it was found that in the feelings of the people, or in their 
detennination to cany- on a custom wliich they believed necessary to their existence, 
no real cliange had been effected. They indeed gave up some Meriahs, but reserved many 
and bought more ; and the sacrifices continued. The Agent to the Governor General, 
South-Western Frontier, in 1814, finding that the Kandhs in the Tributary MaliAls under 
his jurisdiction were no better than their neighbours, entered on the field and succeeded 
in obtaining the release of a few Meriahs, but all officers employed were now convinced 
that far more stringent measures than those hitherto adopted were necessary, and 
a special agency under one Head, armed with full authority to use force, was advised. 

On the Madras side, from the time of the Gdmsur war, several ofileers had been 
engaged in measures, mostly of a conciliatory nature, to wean the B^ndhs from their 
dark superstitions. In 1811, Lieutenant Hicks was appointed Assistant Superintendent, 
Tributary Mahals, for the repression of human sacrifices. Moral pressure was, however, 
all that was attempted, and thougli Meriahs were rccovei*od, and’ some were snatched 
from the very altars, the sacrifices did not ceUvse. The number, however, had, it was 
said, diminished from hundreds to ten. or a dozen per annum ; but this improvement was 
not general. It is noticed* that tlio Kandhs of Boad had promised acquiescence in the 
wislies of Government, but they deemed it right to offer Tari enough to lust her a long 
time before they gave it up, and the valedictory sacrifice is said to have comprised one 

hundred and tvventv-five victims. 

1/ 


In 1815, the Government of India determined on bringing all the Kandh MdJiahs 
under one system of management, and Act XXI of that year was passed, separating them 
from the ordinary jurisdictum of tJic Courts with a view to their being placed under 
special rules. Aud, in Xovemher 1815, Captain William Macjfoersou, who had been 
long employed in the Kandh districts, and to whom wc are indebted for so much 
valuable information about the peoi)le, arrived in Ganjdm with the title of “Agent, 
Governor General, for the suj)prcssion of human sacrifices and female infanticide in the 
hill trjicts of Orissa,” But still the orders were to aKstain from violence, and the fiist 
season's operations were not encouraging. 

The Kandhs of Boad had become impressed with the n(Jtion that fiuiber yielding on 
their X)art w-ould lead to their taxation and subjectiou to forced labor : and early in 184<C, 

* Macphijrsotrfii Mt'UioriaU of fc>ervic4^ pngti 246. 



Ve ilM tbem thmteaii^^ on the Agent’s camp and . den^nding and 

cdikinhiq^ restocatitm of Moriahl. , Thia led to re{nrisala» n^ldoh 

{^p^eatl^r impeded the pressed poik^ of ooiu^iatioii, and af&irs wem further OQmjfdioated 
by the robelUoii of the Boja of An^h one of the tributaries on the Mahdnadi«« who 
appeam to have ftanented to the utmost the resistance of the Kandh tribes. Serious 
disturbances followed ; troops were employed on a large scale and all authority tempo* 
rarily transferred ftom the Agent to the. Officer in Command, Brigadier General Dyer. 

I have no details of the military operations which followed. On the 21st of 
April 1817, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell was appointed Agent, and coming on the 
aocne with powers to coerce, which were perhaps all that was wanting to ensui-e 
success to the measures of the previous agency, he was soon in a position to report* the 
submission of the Bisai Chiefs of the Kandh hill tracts visited by him, and the 
restoration of peace to the disturbed districts. The operations against Angul were 
successful. The Ilaja was deposed and subsequently captured, and as his estate was 
confiscated there was. no difficulty in bringing into subjection all the Kundhs whom 
he hsul influenced. With Boad there had been at first some difficulty, but on the 
1st April 1818, Colonel Campbell reported that with one or two exceptions all the 
influential men had pledged themselves by the most solemn oaths, (sworn on a tiger 
skin and ou some earth) thencefoi’th to abandon human sacrittces, and in earnest of 
their sincerity 235 Meriahs were given up. During the following season, the Saumda 
Maliahs and the more remote lull region of Chinna Kimedy were visit(;e })y the 
Ageuev. . * ' 

Chinna Kimedy was found to he divided into seven districts each under a Hindu 
chief or Piitei’, subdivided into Matahs, (groups of villages or i)arganas), and villages 
each under a Kandh headman called Mdji (so this title is found thus far south). There 
was little intoreourso hetu'cen the districts owing to feuds. The country is described 
as in stepiMJs. In the second range of hills the villages arc fiir apart, and with few ex- 
ceptions poor, and the country has a neglected unreclaimed apj)earance, a succession of hills 
covered with sal and bamb(K>s. Tlie districts on the upper ranges are more picturesque, 
uivd the cultivated valleys appear fertile ; Imt throughout tliis hilly region, whether 
l)Ouniifully or sptiringly dealt with by nature, human satwitiec and female infanticide 
generally prevailed, the only exceptions being in the districts of Saningad, Chaudm- 
ghari and Degi of Kosadah. 

The annual season for the sacrlfioe was about to commence when tlie Agent 
marched into this country' ; but though not pi-oviously visited for the repression of human 
sacrifice, the design of holding it was at once abandoned, and eventually the whole people 
agreed to submit to the conditions ]>rojM)sed, and engaged to try if TM would not, after 
all, be as well pleased with the blood of leasts as with human sacrifices. In this year, 
1851), two hundred and six Meriahs w(^re given up. , 

It W’as satisfactory to find that in the Bond highlands no blood had been shed 
since the last visit, and the GiiUisur Maliahs were reported equally fi*ee from the 
stain.t It had providentially happened that an unusually productive and healthy season 
had distinguished the firs# year’s dreaded intermission of the rite. We can well 

* Kandh Agoixiv. and CaftnHa K^iview, page 138. Colonel CaniplfH's K 5p:irt to Government, let April 1848. 

t Colonel CttUipU'UV Ueporl, 18th Mttjrh 1860. 
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conceive the anxiety that must have been felt by the whole trilje as they watched the 
sprouting seed and ripening grain and their when in the Ml ynomisej:^ a bounti- 

ful harvest they felt assured that the earth goddess did not Msent ' their* abandoament 
of the ancient custom. * , ' 

The total number of Meriahs given up in the two seasons was 64i7. 

It' is useless to follow the operations of the Agent through the remainder of the 
Kandh districts. In Jaipiur it was foimd that human sacrifioes had beltn annually offered 
to Maniksoro, the god of war, as well as to the earth goddess, and the ceremony was 
performed in the following nmnner : — 

A stout wooden post about six feet long is firmly fixed in the ground. Close 
to it a narrow grave is dug. The victini is tied to the post by his long hair; 
jissistants to the officiating priest hold out his arms and legs so that the body* is 
supported over the grave witli the face downwards. The priest standing on the 
right side then recites an invocation to the god, praying for success in battle and 
])rescrvation “from tlie tyranny of kings and their officers,” .and as ho prays he 
at intervals hacks at the neck of the unfortunate victim avoiding the infliotion of 
a mortal wound. Then the priest addresses him in consolatory words, assuring him 
that he would soon have the honor of being devoured by the great god Mauiksoro 
for their benefit, and that his ob.sequio8 would Iw performed doeorously, and reminding 
him, if still unreconciled to lus fate, that they liad bought him for this special purpos(i 
from his parents. He is then dwapitatod, the body falls into the grave; and the bleeding 
head remains suspended from tlie post till the birds devour it. 

Colonel Campbell had some difficulty in Jaipdr, but eventually succeeded there, 
as elsewhere, rescuing or causing io be given up 77 Meriah males, and 117 females. 
The following cxtwMst from Colonel Campbell’s last published report sums up the work : — 

“ It aftVu’ds me heartfelt satisfaction to Iw able to report thus of the suppression 
(I will not ijresumc to say of the complete suppression, — for that will depend on our 
future supervision and watchfulness) of the Moriah rite in Gdmsur, Boad, Chinna- 
Jiamedy, Jaipiir, Kalahdndy, and Patna.” 

Strange to say after the suppression of human sacrifices in the Maliahs of Jai- 
pur it was found that the practice existed in the low country, and the agent, Captain 
A. C. McNeilc, wrote* that in suppressing it there, he had to deal with relatively 
civilized and educated men and not with semi-barbarous tribes. It does not appear 
that iKandlis wore implicated; the victims were generally of the ‘Tdra class’ purchasml 
from thek parents. At the town of * Mulcagherry,’ 1(X> of these children reserved 
for sacrifice were found and were surrendered. 

On the 18th l)ecember 1861, in consequence of the arrangements which had been 
made for the organization of Police in the Ganjdm and Vizagapatam agencies, the 
special agency for the hill tracts of Qrissa was abolished. 

With regard to the existing feeling of the Kandhs on the subject which led to the 
formation of the hill tract agency, I append an extract from MS. notes written by 
Mr. T. E. Ravensbaw,. now Superintendent, Katak Tributary Estates, on the Kandh 
Mals, in his jurisdiction:-— 


• SeleclionH. Captain A. C, MeNuifea Iteport, dated Ist Moy, l86o. 
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Tribal divisiouB. 


Human sacrifice is, I believe, completely forgotten. The people have.no objection 
tb talk about it and point'out the spots where the rite was performed, but they speak 
of their formen. superstitions on the subject as a delusion. They thought, they say, 
that human blood improved the quality of the turmeric, their most profitahlci crop ; 
but they now find that the earth yields its increase as before and the turmeric is as 
good as ever it was.*’ Mr. llavenshaw does not find that animal sacrifice has been 
substituted, or that flesh of any kind is now burled to fei’tilize the earth. The super- 
stition has entirely died out. He adds that infanticide where it was practised is also 
entirely suppressed. 

There is nothing on record which gives us any clue to the early history of 
the Kandhs. We find them occupying the highlands of the 
southern hill districts of old Orissa, following the ramification of 
ranges into various petty states, and claimed as, subjects by the chiefs of those states 
whom Mr. Stirling and the historiiins of the Meriah operations recognise as Hindus, 
and w^lio like the hill chiefs further north style themselves BdjpiUs. It appears probable 
that in the Kandhs we have all that .remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of thb region, 
and that they were masters of the entire country, the lowlands as well as highlands, till 
they were forced back into the hills by the extension of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa ; 
hut the Hindu chiefs, if such they he, exercised very little autiiority over them, at least 
over those who lived in the Maliahs or highlands. Major Maepherson divides the Kandhs 
into three classes, Betiah, a servile class, who worked for hire or held lands on 
(ronditions of labor; Beniah who occupied the skirts of the hills and paid rout for their 
lands or held them bn a more honorable description of service; and Mali ah or high- 
landers who were virtually independent, though they performed liomage to the chief on 
his accession, and, if well disposed to his service, oticasionally took the field at his bidding. 

The social organisation and governmimt of the Maliah Kandhs very closely 
resemble the ancient polity of the Mdndas, which we still to a great extent preserve in 
the Singhhfim Kolhdn. 

Over each village an elder presides* called an Abbaye eorre.spondiug witli the 


Polity of' Kandhs. 


Singblnim Alunda; and a number of adjacent villages form a 


district under a distritrt Abbaye like a Siugbhiim Pir under its 
Mdnki. The district Abbaye is, or ought to be, the lineal descendant or reiu'esontative 
of the leader of the colony when the settlement was first made. 

In’ addition to the above. Major Alacphcrson gives us a tribal Abbaye or Patriarch, 
the representative of the coniinon ancestor of the tribe ; but as the division into tribes 
is not now geogivaphically defined, people of various tribes living in one village, the 
duties of the tribal patriarch are chiefly to take notice of breaches of tribal rules. It is 
probable enough that formerly each tribe had its own locality, and as they took wives 
on tbo exogamous principle, they liad to win their brides from a quarter more or less 
remote ; but this system is now broken up : people beloiiffing to various tribes inhabit 
the same village, and there is nothing to prevent a man marrying a girl of tlic same 
street if he likes, except that it is more dignified to go to a distanci^ for a wife. 

In addition to the above, there is a federal Abbaye, the repn^seutative of a superior 
chief formerly selected to superintend the affairs of us extensive a tract of country as 


* Calculta Review, vol. 6, page 35. 
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could be conveniently placed under him- The ofl^ces are all horeditarj’' j but in regard to, 
tJie federal Abbaye, though the succession never goes out of the fiunily, tiie next-of- 
kin is sometimes set aside for a more competent relative. * 

The federal Abbaye may when he pleases convene a council of the heads of 
the people. They sit in the open air in conemtric ciwlos, the 
K-itiouai A»fiembii . inner circle coihposed of the district and the tribal Abbayes, 

outside are the village Abbayes, and outSlde them the general public. Women may attend, 
])ut they take no part in the discussion. Msgor Maopherson highly commends the 
loyalty of the Kandhs to their head men. It is said that their devotion to the federal 
Abbaye is equal to any that the annals of humanity record.”* 

At the . great councils disputes regarding property and offences of all kinds arc 
enquired into, and witnesses are exaniined on oath. The litigattls 
are forced to put into tbeii’ mouths rice moistened with the blood 
of a sheep which bad been sacrificed to the earth goddess, and 
this, it is supposed, will inevitably cause the death of the penson so -sworn who swerves 
from the truth. If the dispute is about land, a morsel of the soil similarly placed 
has the same cflect. They are also sworn on tiie skin of a tiger, like the Kols ; on the 
skin of a lizard (invoking scaliness of skin on the false witness) ; on the earth of an ant- 
hill ; and on a peactKtk’s featluT. 

Serious offences against the person, homicide, and severe wounding, are regarded as 
private wrongs, and compensations may be adjudged. In ratu'der- 

Pcnal uude. n-t j. e- \ a , i 

, cases all the property of the murderer may be made over to the 

I’aiuily of the dtxseased. In cases of wounding any portion of the offender’s goods may 
l)e aMurded to the injured party, and he is further bound liberally to provide for all the 
wants of the wounded man till liis recovery. The code on the subject of uufaithfulness 
of wives is contradictory. In one place we are told that the husband may put the 
adulterer to death, in another that the latter has only got to make good the amount 
paid for the girl when she was asked in marriage. 

Succession to real property is always through males. Shares of personal property 
may be given to daughters. The rule of primogeniture is not 
acknowledged. The real property is divided amongst the sons. 
By one authort it is asserted that no division of property can take place during the 
lifetime of the father, by another,? it is said that a son on his marriage quits the 
paternal roof and becomes a householder, receiving a share of the land from the hands 
of the father. Girls are not allotted to the shareholders as is the case in Singbhiim, but 
the brothers are jointly responsible for their care till they marry. 

The Maliali Kaudhs§ consider themselves absolute proprietors of the soil they 
cultivate, and in this view of thoir right, which was no doubt at 
one time common to all the primitive tribes, they are supported 
by the fact that even by the British Government they have not yet been required to pay 
) enl . Mr. llavenshaw informs me that if a Kandh of the Kandh tracts In modern 
Orissa be asked to specify his position or calling, he answers Iwldly, “ I am a zamindir.” 


SucceeHioB. 


I^’opiit'toi'sbip ill binds. 


* Ciilfutta lieviow, Vol. V. page 42 . t Miijor Macj)h*;ri 50 n. 

I Lieutcuaut Frye, on the Ivau'lh population of OrUsa. Journal, R^\val Asiatic Society, Vol,. XVII. 
§ Lieuteiiiint Fry^. 
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The chiefe have no pretensions to any right over the soil which is adverse to this claim 
of their people, and this is a point which has unfortunately in many instances been lost 
sight of in dealing with the ahorigingil tribes. An Abbaye can have no right to alienat(j 
his title and interest in a village or district, yet such alienations have taken place in 
cases precisely analogous, and have been upheld by Courts acting in blind iguoi'ance of 
the true position of the parties, thereby creating endless complications and intense 
dissatisfaction. . • 

The Kandhs love to build their hodscs on the slopes of the valley over- 
looking their cultivation which winds like a river amousst 

Sites of villaireB. . . „ . ” 

the hills. 

Tiie houses are small and low, but substantially constmeted of plank insertejd 
^ horizontally in grooves cut in the corner posts. The whole 

surface is plastered with mud. Each hut contains usually three 
apartments, in the centre the family dwells, one is used exclusively for cooking, and 
the third is a store-room. There is but one door which in the cold season is lirmly 
closed, Avhile the family sleep round a, wood fire burning on a central hearth. The roof, 
as well as the sides, is sometimes of plank. The houses have no plinths. 

■ In each village there is a house assigned to the bachelors as their dormitory and 

s.?parate aiwiimiiiKiiition for dub, and another for the maidens, and as it is said that chastity 
bachelors and spinsters. tlieii’ virtucs, and that frcft intercourse between the 

sexes is not discouragod, it may be assumed that the separation contomplatud in this 
arrangement is not very rigidly enfonuid. I learn, however, from Mr. Ilavenslyiw’s notes 
that ill Boad the girls’ dormitories are unilcr charge of an elderly matron, who sleeps 
inside and locks the door. She sleeps very sound, I dare say. 

Births are celebrated on the s(;veuth day after the event by a feast given to the priest 
and to the whole village. The name is determinied as with the 
(.ustems at child birth. Kols. The uames of ancestors are called over as grains of rice 

ari! thrown into water, hut Major Maepherson* adds that the oracle is required to sliow 
which of the ancestors is regenerated in the person of the child. The Kols have not 
the faintest idea of anything of the kind as the name of persons still living are fre- 
quently selected. 

According to the same author every Kandh village has its priest, hut tlioy have no 
oflicial privileges or endowments, their only emoluments con. 
sisting of the fees paid by those who employ them, or in gifts 
from the coiftmunity, when the religious ceremonies they conduct liavc a favorable 
issue. There appears to he no Levite class. The priestly oflSce may he assumed by any 
one, who fancies or boldly asserts that he has been cidled thereto by a mandate of the 
Icity duly communicated in a vision or dream. At the human sacrifices and mystic 
rites in honor of the earth goddess, the .Tani, a recognized priest, always offieiatetl ; but 
every head of a family could on ordinary occasions assume priestly functions, and tlie 
\vhol<J spirit of the Kandh policy renders it probable that originally all saccnlotal offices 
were combiuijd in the patriarchs of families, villages, or circles, and that the mysterious 
Meriah rites and an order o? priests came in together. I do not find any meuU«»u (d,' 
priests in Mr. Ravenshaw’s notes — their oecupation is gone. Major Maepherson records 

* Mnjur Mttcpht'rsou, Cali'utt?. Hi'view, Yal. Y, 31. 






the singular circumstance, that a class of Hindus are employed by the Kandhs as 
priestly co-adjutors in the service of the minor divinities. This alone would indicate 
that there has been a great change in their religion; but it is probable that the low 
lliiulKs alluded to are but the Ojhas or Sorcerers whom the witchcraft superstition has 
(jailed into existence. The belief of the Kandhs regarding sickness and physical afflic- 
tions of every description is the same as that of the Kols and Or&ons. 

Our knowledge of the reUgion of flie Kandhs is derived from a very elaborate essay 
. on the subject by the late Major J. C. Macpherson, C. B., which 

’ was read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1852. The paper 

has been reproduced in tlie memorials of that officer published in 1865. It propounds a 
system of theocracy and ethics more profound than one would expect to find amongst so 
ignorant a people, but it appears to me to be a melange of Genesis, the several 
Hindu systems and primitive paganisim. Colonel Campbell, who was for so many 
years employed amongst the Kandhs, is somewhat sceptical as to the purely Kandh 
origin of the scheme of religion thus ventilated ; but under the peculiar dreum- 
stanoes of the race, it is quite possible that such a system may havje l)een gradually 
built up for them by Br^Lhraans, Gosdius, and other Hindus, who not only lived amongst 
them, but joined in their sacrifices, supplemented with notions gleaned from Missionary 
leitching or books. 

The fundamental doctrines appear to be a belief in a Supreme Being, the source of 
good, and Creator of the uniVerst?, called Biira Penu, the god of light, or Bela Penu, 
the sun gfjd, the same as the Dharmi of the Oinlons and the Bedo Gos4in of the Bajma- 
hali highlanders who injured no one, and whom it' was not therefore necessary to 
propitiate, and his wife T4ri, who in antagonism to her husband, iKscame the originato** 
of all the ills that befall mankind. We are told that Bdra Penu found his wife ” want- 
ing in affectionate compliance,” which in a note is explained to mean that she declined to 
sci*at(}h his back ; hut this simple domestic difference put it into Ihira Peuu’s mind to 
clothe the world with regetation, fill it with animal life and finally to create human 
beings to pay him the adoration and veneration which he expected and. could not obtain 
from his wife. Mankind was created exempt from moral and physical evil, and thus 
enjoyed free intercourse with God. They lived without labor on the spontaneous abun- 
dance of the earth in perfect harmony, i)eace and innocence, and knew not that they were 
naked till Tdri, like the old serpent, filled Avith envy at their happiness, sowed the seed of 
sin in their hearts, and like Pandora introduced all the ills tliat llesh is heir to. A few 
who withstood temptation and bore up against the povyers of darkness, were elevated 
to the position of secondary gods, to whom the regulatum of the affairs of the fallen 
brethren was consigned ; but the consequences to the latter were terrible. The eai’tU 
no longer yielded her abundance. Animals previously inno(;uous became vicious and 
destructive to life. Snakes became venomous and some plants poisonous. Man 
found out that he was naked and encumbering himself with clothing, lost the power 
of soaring through the air and skimming through the wate.r, which in innocence 
he had possessed, and fierce strife raged between Biira and Tdri, each contending 
for mastery. ‘ 

Out of this contest two great sects arose, one holding that Bura, the other that 
Tdri, had come off triumphant. 
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The sect of Burd believed that Bdra punished Tari by the curse on hee sex, tanta- 
mount to the “in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” and that Tdri, however 
malevolent and destructive she may be, can only strike when Btira permits. The sect 
of Tdri believe that tlieir goddess cannot be frustrated by Bura in her evil designs, 
but if she can be persuaded by adoration to abstain from injuring, man will be free 
from misfortune. She alone therefore should be propitiated. 

Notwithstanding the tiff between Bdra and ffari, their union was fruitful, and six 
godlings were produced to meet the primary wants of fallen man. 

First, Pidzu Pennu, the rain god; second, Burbhi Pennu, the goddess of spring, 
who gives new vegetation and first fruits; third, Pittori Pennu, the god of increase and 
gain; fourth, Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase; fifth, Lohd Pennu, the iron god 
or god of war; sixth, Sundi Pennu, the god of boundaries. 

The above clearly indicate the most important reciuirements of such a people, and 
I do not doubt that the gods on this list may have been very generally recognised. They 
are styled inferior deities of tho first class. 

The addition of a seventh deity to the above also included amongst tho children 
of Bdra Pennu was clearly an after-thought. Binga Pennu, tho judge of the dead, is 
probably tho Hindu Yama.* 

The third class of gods are the descendants of the human beini^s who resisted evil. 
They are now the presiding spirits over villages, hills, streams, tanks, fountains, 
houses, forests, ravines, and orchards. Each of these gods is worshipped when his 
turn comes, that i.s, when, a requisition is made on the departrnout over which lie 
presides. Offerings are presented, and for each a special form of address is to be found 
in Major Maepherson’s essay, wliich is poetical enough to be introduced in an epic, 
but in the aggregate they arc too long for my purpose. In one of these invoca- 
tions the priest is made to say, truly enough, “ Were we, O god of streams, con- 
stantly to expend our means upon your rites as well as those of the other gods, we should 
lose our lands, and then where would he your worship ?” 

The Kandh Y^ama has no sinecure, for the ICandhs are represented by Major Maepher- 
8 on as possi'ssing each four souls. Colonel Campbcdl and other writers who are well ac- 
qwunted with their habits, did not discover that, in their own estimation, they had any 
souls at all, and this is certainly more in unison with the creed of their neigblxmrs, but 
it appears tliat many Abbayes wore men of education fond of studying the mysteries of 
the Hmdu religion, and as it was from them that Major Msuspberson ebietty derived his 
information, I am not surprised that the religious views of these authorities embraced tlie 
Hindu doctrines of metempsychosis and ‘nin’aua’, or fmal absorption into the deity, whiob 
I think must be what is meant by t“ restoration to communion with Biira.” notion 
of four souls appjixently rosolvc.s itself into this, that the more oulightened Kandbs hud 
adopted the Hindu doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and its liability to an im- 
mense variety of probations by sucioessivo re-births in an improved state or lowtir <*.oudi- 
tion, ai^cording to the views taken by the divine judge of tho life just quitted ; until, 

* In Major Macphmdon s first on the religion of the Kandbs, read before tho Royal Asiatic Sojict v on the 2Utli 
November 1841, there is no rtdorenoe Dinga .Pennu. The name fir8t appears in the second which was published in 
part II, Vol XIll, of the Jouriml, Royal Asiatic Society, 
t Seo ‘ Memorials of Service*, page V2. 
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ti^ of the souls deserihed by Major id^pheraon, 0 * 5 ** 
secondly, the sotil that lias to hear punishment for an ill-spent life ; and tl^j^iy, 
that re-bom in the tribe, which must all be regarded as the one soul of the !QIMub M 
conditions. The fourth soul Major Macpherson describes as a sOul which dies 
on the dissolution of the body, or in other words there is a belief in no soul at all, which 
is probably the creed of most untutored Kandhs. 

Of the Kandh gods, Bdra and Tdri alone dwell in heaven*, Binga resides on a rock 
or mountain in the region beyond the sea, from which the sun rises, so the souls have to 
cross the water (query, the Baitaraiii or Styx) to get to him. It is called Gripavali,t the 
leaping rock. This idea is also apparently borrowed from the Brahmans. 

The other Gods of the Ktindhs live exclusively upon the earth. But when thby 
move, tht^y skim along at a short distance abfwe its surface invisible to human eyes, 
hut seen by the lower animals. They feed on the sacrifices offered to them, but 
also help themselves, as the farmer knows to his cost when lie finds blind eai*8 in 


his t^orn. 

The rites observed at the Meriali sjicrificos to the blood-thirsty lYiri have been des- 
(?ril)ecl. Her gentler husband, the supreme god Biira, receives the adoration of all his 
votaries at the same period of the year,! and though it is supposed that Bdra demands 
no blood, a pig is at this season saorifieod in Iiis honor, and the blood scattered widely 
about. At tlie festival there is much dancing, feasting, an<l drinking, and every kind 
(*f licentious indulgence. Many of the Biira-ites pmetised female infanticide and justified 
the act as one which was permitted and even enjoined liy Bdra, who by the wnduct 
of his w'ife was unfairly prejudiced agjiinst all the sex. 

I proceed now to avail myself of the information kindly furnished by my friend 
Sir. T. E. Jlavonshaw, C. S., Cornmissionor of Katak, regarding the Kandh country 
in his province. 

At the close of the operations for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices in Boad, 
^ ^ the chief of that dependency doubting his capability of ctmtrol. 

iiig the Kandhs on that (luestion, and dreading the conseqiicmK! 
to himself of any rekpse on their part, coded to Government all that portion of his 
t(?rritory which comprised tlie Kandh Maliahs or as they artj now styled Mdls. This 
portion of Boad rises abruptly about 1,500 feet, and the approaches to it arc all very 
st<?ep and diflicidt ascents. They load yon to an undulating plateau portioned off by 
numerous ranges of low' hills in the valleys between which wind the principal sheets of 
cultivation. The villages are prettily situated on the borders of the cultivation, and the 
hills rising from behind them are densely eoverwl with sal. 

The size of the villages varies in proportion to the water supply. In a few places 
tlu* (dearings arc extensive, and the settlements have a thriving and comparatively civiUzed 
aj)y)carauce. 

The area of tliis tract known as the Katak Kbaud Mals is 480 square miles, and the 
population, numbering 45,000 souls, live iu 077 villages. 


* Jnuriiiil, Royal Asiatic Society, Yol, X, yffigc 228. — * Moinorials of Sorvice', page 92* 

t The rrHideiico of the Hindu Yama is at the oxlrcmlty of the earth on the waters. 
X MeiiiorialH of Service, page 107. 
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<i^ayr)vli^ A :xul|tiv% aii^^ called a 
wliich appears ratheir a misnonn^, who resides in the 
the powers of a Subordinate dudge and Assistant Magistrate. A Police force is, tnaiu- 
tained consistmg of one inspector* one sub-inspector, eight head constables, and fortjr-nine 
constables* but there is little <^nie. The only heinous cases are homicides comdutted in 
drunken, broils or in disputes about land. I have already adverted to the tenacity with 
which they cling to their r^ht in the soil. They consider it inextinguishable. They 
utterly scorn the notion of being barred from re-entry by a statute of limitation. No 
amount of adverse possession, however undistiubed, could, according to their code, 
transfer to another their title to the land. 

• The laige divisions of the Kandh hill country are called Mdlialis, Malos, or Mdls. 
These are sub-divided into gj*oups of \iilages (billed Mutalis . They recognise the authority 
of one cliief over all the Mdls, called Mahd Mullik (mdlikP) His position is that of 
the h'deral Abbaye previously described. The village headmen are called simply mdliks. 
There is no mention of a Tribal mdlik or Abbaye. 

Iki.sidc8 the indigenous Kandh headmen, each Mutah, and sometimes each large 
village, has an offioer called Bisoi, Avho is always an IJriya. They were originally estah- 
lisluHl as ‘ go-betweens’ and interpreters l>etwe.en the Raja and the Kandhs ; they speak both 
lungMwiges and being well versed in ICandh cusimns, often obtain great influeuce. Of 
late y(»rs they have accpiircd lands by intrigue or purchase from the Kt..adhs who 
were better advised when they would not part with an inch of the^soil to an 
alien. 

The low bastiird Hindu people calhid Pans, already noticed as procmers for the Mcriah 
S{ierili(?e.s, are numerous in Bond. In the C.’hutid Ndginir tributary 
states this class are found, but arc regarded both by Hindus and 
al)(>riginc.s as vile. Tlie Kandhs assocuite with them on a more equal footing, allowing 
them to hold lands and to sliarc in the village fe-stivals. ’Ihey also ply their trade as 
weavers, and the poorest of them work as farm laborers, cultivating land belonging to 
Kandhs and making over to their landlords half the produce as rent. 

The Kandhs also tolerate Hindus of the Sundi (Sandika), or spirit distilling, caste, as, 
though invetersite drunkards, they cannot distill for themselves. 

UnuUnity. Sundis are teiders as well as dislilltsrs ; — a good deal of the trade 

of the country is in tlicir hands, and some of them have aeciunulatcd con.siderable 
wealth. 

The Kandh huts arc built for the accommodation of the father, mother, and younger 
children only. At 8 to 11 years of age, boys and girls are ejected from the nest, and 
have to take up their abodes iu their respective clubs till they many and build in'sts for 
thoin.selves. 

Peniale infanticide was not one of the sins of Boad, and the evil consequenees of the 
system are not found there. The Boad Kandhs rcpiuUuto the 
notion of interrnarruige with other races, and sexual selection is 
carried on in a rational insChner. A man is not enconraged to indulge in matrimony till 
lie has the means of supporting a wife in a house of his own ; when thus eligible he joins 
coufidcMitly in the village danc(?s and niake.s his choice, and if fathers and mothers after 


The 


Marriajiife cu«iomp. 
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tliis themselves disagreeable, they may ioolc out for an 

disapp^r and keep ouf of tbe way till the parents and 

■ ghrl is accepted, ^,.- 

It .would appeaiJ tbit most bin taabes have meoessary to 

by interotniiiBe be^^ seres at paaticular sOasotSts nf 

Darmn would, peidiaps, OiOl this a reversion to the Balyen or love seasons 
cestors. At one of the Kandb festivals held in November all the lads and lasses iwiemble 
for a spree, a bachelor has then the privilege of making off with any uninanded girl 
w'liom he can induce to go with him, subject to a subsequ^at arrangement with the 
jtonts of the maiden. 

I^e Kaudhs are as fond of dancing as the Ordons, and like them have a dancing 
place in every village, surrounded by stones or wooden seats and shaded by venerable 
trees. 

The instruments are drums, tamliourines and a reed instrumeat with a sound like 
that of an indifferent bag-pipe. 

The performers of both sexes pay particular attention to thdr dress and to the 
arrangement of their hair. Tlie hall dress when complete is a])pareut]y similar to that 
of the Ordons when similarly engaged. 

In commencing the danct? the girls form, themselves into s(inii-circles of two 
nnvs. They stand close together, keeping their position by the 
touch only, as the hands are employed in holding the dross, 
which tlicy^occasionally extend hy oponii.ig out their arms and as they do so waving 
the drapoiies and at the same time forming a long line instead of a semi-cir(de. As 
the extdtomcnt increases, the girls sing, .the young men respond, and the movement 
becomes brisker until the whole breaks into a romp in whicJi the girls pinch tiie bojift 
and peck at tliem with their hands like the Judng girls when i>erforming as vultures. 
In other respects the dance appears to be of the Bhuiya class. 

The men have a separate w ar dance, armed to the teeth and decorated with red 
cloth and feathers. They divide into two parties, and a mimic fight hikes place. One 
side gives way, the other pursues, a man falls ; he is sot on by the opposite pjtrty and 
(‘juried off in triumph as a fallen foe. 

Another dance repre.sents a bison hunt; one man wdih the horns and skin of the 
animal takes to his liccls followed by the remainder, who capture him after a brief chase, 
and l»ejir him hack as a trojdiy. 

The cessjition of intemecino struggles, abolition of demoralising rites, and settle, 
nuait to pcjiceful pursuits, bus had a most salutary effect on the condition of the Kandhs. 

I (]uot(i descriptions of them bofor(5 and after the cure. 

Lieutenant J. P. Prye, writing of them in 1857, says*— 

“ Cloth being an article of very limited import;, the use of dress is ex»nfmed amongst 

I'O the narrowest bounds admitted by decency. The Pdtro 
himself is distingulsberi by a spcjcies of robe of office, consisting 
of a red l)lanket with variously colored fringe, but the ordinary Kandh is more 
scantily (dad than the Uriya, and his mode of dress more •repulsive to decency, the 
Qf cl oth wo rn being old and foul. The festival dress (jonsists of a long 

* Joun4al. Royal Asiatic Society, Part 1., Vol. XVH, paf^e I3' 
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nMTow i^p of cloth with fringed ends worn so that the end hangs down like a tail. 
But head-dress is the characteristic feature of a Kandh’s vanity. The hair, which 
fe wenn veiy long» is diawn forward and rolled up , tUl it looks like a hom projecting 
the eyes. Around this it is llis delight to wear a piece of red^ 
tuni insert the fe^ pipe, comb, &c. On the wl^terii 

fironrier Cloth was unknown and stripe of paper sufficed to procure fowls and rice. 
The clotliing of the women is nearly as limited as that of the males. The bosom 
is invariably exposed, and a single cloth round the loins, scarcely reaching to the 
middle of the thigh, the sole garment.” 

Mr. Ravenshaw, writing in 1S71, says : — “ The Kandhs formerly possessed little 
property of any sort. A red cloth or a brass plate was rare. Now-a-days in most of 
the more respectable houses you see brasf vessels in tolerable profusion. They have 
a<?qtured considerable wealth in silver and brass ornaments, and where, they formerly 
went half-starved and liaJf-naked, they liave now abundance of food and a liberal 
supply of )*aiment. Cultivation has extended, and they grow large quantities of cotton, 
oil seeds, and turmeric for export.” 

I learn further from Mr. llavensluiw’s notes that the Kandhs now manifest a desire for 
education and moral improvement. Tliey propose to establish schools at their own 
expense, and agree to submit to any well-concerted measures for the suppression of 
drunkenness; and they couple with this a petition for a recognised system of ad Minis- 
tration of justice through their omoi elders — a proposal which, in my opinion, should 
meet with every oneouragenient. 

The burial service of the Kandhs is not vciy impr(‘ssiv(*. The lK)die8 arcT ordinarily 
burnt without ritual or ceremony,* hut ten days after the death 
Dwpoail oi til. <1. ad. fvitmds of tlic dettcascd nteet fora feast and console them- 

selves with a bout of drinking. An Ahhaye, liowevor, is not 8t> easily disposed 
of. When a man of this dignity dies, the event is pnxdaimed by the heating ot 
drums and gongs, and thus summoned the heads of villages attend the funeral. Tlie 
body is laid out in statti on a funeral pyre, and near it a flag denotes whei-e a lai*ge 
hag of grain and tl>e pcmnuil elleets are dt?posittMl. It is then fired, and the family 
and peophi of the village perform the. funeral dance round tln^ flag whilst the faggots 
}u*e burning. The effects are then made over to the tribal Ahliaye, The village priest, 
though present, takes no part in the ceremony. The dancing round the flag is eontinmri 
at intervals till the tenth day, when there is a gathering of the tribe, and the sneex'ssion 
of the heir is proclaimed. 


Mui'pli»;r.suii, Mciijorials of Services psi^o 7.‘j. 
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aROUP IX. 


THE AEYANS. 


Intkoductokt Remarks. 

In many works on India, especially in Marsh man’s History, we are told that the 
original settlers, whose characteristics we liave been describing in the foregoing pages, 
were driven from the plains by fresh colonies of immigrants, and these were in their 
turn conquered by the Hindus, who brought their religion and language with them from 
regions beyond the Indus, and having reduced the inhabitants to a servile condition 
branded them with the name of SUdra. I do not know on what authority the Sddras are 
thus treated as a distinct people, nor do we find that they ever were in fact reduced 
to a seiwile condition. Brdhmans, in the pride of their self-exaltation, certainly flung 
hard words at them, and writing on stilts treated them as prostrate ; but it is reason- 
able to suppose that they wore,‘from the very first, ns they now are, the working bees 
of the hive, the bone and sinew of the nation, the real supporters of the whole 
fabric. 

Professor H. H. "Wilson, in his essay, No. 2, on the religious practices of the Hindus, 
thus briefly describes the four castes , — -Jiratt the Brdhmans whose duties were to study 
and teach the Veds and to conduct the domestic worship of the next two classes ; 
second, the Kshatriya, the warrior and prince, whoso duties were to fight and govern ; 
third, the Vaisya, the merchant and farmer ; fourth, the Sddras, who supplied artificers, 
laborers and servants to the other three. The Sddras were subjected to much in- 
dignity and injustice, but their condition was never so bad as that of the helot, 
the bondsman or the serf. They were free masters of their own property and at liberty 
to settle where they pleased. Intermarriage between all four castes took place, and 
the only check upon them was the degradation of tl.e children. They were not even 
Siidras. They, therefore, formed now castes, distinguished according to their mixed 
descent and the occupations which came to be peculiarly their own. 

A very large proportion of the Hindu population is, if the Purdns are to be believed, 
the offspring of these mixed alliances. According to different authorities, the number 
of inferior castes so originated ranges from 30 to upwards of 40, and includes some ot the 
most useful of the people, as carpenters, smiths, weavers, pothers, fisliermen, braziers. 
Strange to say, the caste (?aHed Chandala, vilest of all, whose chief duty is the removal 
of dead bodies, is sprung from the union of a Sddra male with a female ot the Bnlhmau 
caste. It was only in the event of their not obtaining service in the house of one of the 
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twice-born that a Sddra was permitted to practise a trade or professiOBi Wi thero w 
interdict against his engaging himself in agricultural pursuits either as proprietor, 
farmer, or mere cultivator. 

Tlie above mode of accounting for the varieties of classes is fanciful and nbnisenBical, 
but the object of the propounders of the idea was doubtless to preserve the purity of the 
upper classes by degrading the oflspring of those who manned beneath them, hind it 
]»r0-suppo8es the point I argue for, tha'fr the uppor and lower castes of the Hindu popula- 
tion do not spring from different stocks. 

An intelligent native friend of mine gives me the ‘following as an old tradition 
preserved in the Mahdbhdrat : — 

.“There is no virtual distinction of castes; all were Brdhmans, so men were created, 
hut different trades and professions produced the different classes.” 

In the Vilyu Purdna there is a somewhat similax passage.* In speaking of the 
Trota ago the author says there were then no castes, orders, varieties of condition or 
mixture of castes; they were alike in form and age without distinction of lowet 
and higher. 

It appears to me necessary, to a proi)er understanding of the ancient Hindu 
population or constitution of the Aryan people established in India, to treat all four castes 
as originally homogeneous, but divided into two great classe.s, the pastoral and agricul- 
tural, and we have in the present day the typo of tliese two classes in the two most 
uiunerous of the Hindu castes, the Gopas or Godlas, and the Kdrmis. 

They, formed the raw material on which Bnihman and Budhist priests and re- 
formers successively worked ; the horizon from which the other classes arose or fell. It 
is obvious that Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, each strictly folio wing the po.sition 
assigned to them, could not from their very constitutiou liavo had seixirale or distinct 
national existence. Isolated they would have been as clkjeoia membra, wanting a 
stomach and digestive organs. 

It was on the other hand necessary to the existence and progress of the pastoral 
and agri(!ultural tribes that they should have their warriors, a section of the population 
devoted to the profession of arms, who fought the aborigines, and defended the new 
colonies, and it is probable that having this duty exclusively assigncjil to them thev were 
exempted from the labour of tillage or care of the Hocks and herds, and thus was formed 
tlie military class or Kshatriyas; and it appears very natural that this class, tlius pri- 
vileged, should become dominant and monopolize the ruling power, and gradually arrogate 
to themselves a separate and nobler descent than that of the tillers of the soil. 

Groat numbers of the agricultural tribes liave traditions that they too were 
once Kshatriyas, or might have been, but preferring the plough to the sword, were 
obliged to give up the distinction of wearing the thread, the emblem of the twice- 
born. 

In regard to the Brdhmans, there is nothing that I know of to militate against the 
theory that they were eliminated in a similar way ; but it is highly prolmble that the 
Bishis or Munis, the magi or sages, from whom they claim descent, were of different ori- 
gin, probably Egyptian, and that the doctrines eventually ouifhciated and adopted by<.lhe 
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AiyaiiB ivere derived from two or moro distinct sources. Some of the Juishis* appear to 
luive hecn estahhshedin India as .missionaries to the primitive' inhabitants long before 
its con(|ue8t by the Aryans. These holy sages aro frequently . spoken of as ooou{:^ing 
hermitages far in advance of the Aryan settlements in the midst of the wild Eakashas 
or Dasyus. Some they succeeded in converting, others resisted and reviled them, but 
the sages, miraculously supported or aided, held their ground. Tho connection of the 
old llishis with the aborigines may be referred* to in tho following passage from the 
story of Nahusha,t as told in the Mahdbhdrat, — “ This energetic prince slew the hosts of 
the D(}syus and compelled tho Eishis to pay tribute.” But the old llishis, wliatevcr 
may have been their origin, formed alliances with Aryan girls without regard to 
caste. Tho sage Vydsa, compiler of tho'^eds, \vas the son of a Kaibartiui, ^hat 
is,* a fisherman’s daughter, whom his father, a Ilislii, had married, and the offspring 
of sttcli alliances might he priests, warriors, princes, or anything else. Tod, in 
his ‘Annals of lldjAsiluin,* tells us that in the early ages of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties, from which the Brahmans and Kshatriyas spring, the priestly offi(5e was not 
hereditary in families ; it was a profes,sion, and the genealogies exhibit frequent instances 
of branches of these races terminating their martial career, abandoning the world, and 
starting a religious sect, and their descendants sometimes continued in the priestly office, 
and sometimes reverted to the profession of arms; hut alter the conclusion of the 
struggles between the two lines described in the Udmdyan, the military class apnears to 
have withdrawn from all desire to enter tho priesthood. Thus in those cUiys ti»ere was 
no hereditary priesthood. The priestly offices were held by men told off or, called to 
the work who were required or insphod to live for years a life of meditation or seclusion 
as a preparation for tho avocatioh. 

Like the priests of the Eomau Church in tho middle ages, they were the reposi- 
tories of all the lore of the age, and having the pow'er, they freely used it to twist and 
distort the annals of the people and the records of their faith into instruments of 
glorification of their own class, till they gradually obtained for themsoh''es recognition 
as a separately and divinely begotten, heavenly inspired race entitled to adoration. 

For the production of the professional castes, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to interdicted alliances. Amongst primitive people, the children naturally take to the 
trade of their father, and we need go no further to account for such tribes or castes as 
oil-prossers, potters, boatmen, gold-washers, fishermen, &c. 

Thus we may expect to find, and do find, a certain uniformity of feature pervading 
ill the Natives of Hindustan who may be classed amongst tlio fom* great divisions into 
vhich the Hindus are divided and their off-shoots, with physical and moral character- 
stics of one prevailing mould. There is, on the whole, in Hindus of pure blood a T(?ry 
narked conservation of beauty of feature of tho Aryan type. We coi tainly see great 
wicty, sometimes startling variety, of complexion, not unfreqiiently unmistsikeable 
evidence of mixture of race, and in some classes, as a whole, less delicacy of feature and 
form tliau in others. This is to bo expecttMl. The out-door, rough employment of some 
r-itidors them dark and coarse, when compared with others who are subjected to no 

h'lui Gaut-aina (MuirV Sanskrit Texts, Vo\. 11, 3S2) is dostTiked in the Maiittbhiral as having bcoouie lik<* ilu* 

Dili iVmn living uinongsl thoni. 

SaiiHkvit Vnl. I, pag« (.57» 
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. 'w^iBiire -ot -seveas© liaid-wiprked, /.W teen . ; 

o(xsiwion&lly maidens Wkl yputliS witli all tbe delicw^ of featait^ of 

fairness of oomplei^on, that are more especially the attributes of the 
have seen amongst Godld girls worthy fepfesentstives of the pretty miflcinpiils, 
whom the amorous Krishna passed so much of his time. 

I do not ^loubt that the Aryans had their helots, and I consider that #e ha 
the really servile castes Hhe Chandalas, lowest of men,* Pariahs, Dorns, imd others, the 
people to whom, from time immemorial, the vilest offices have been assigned, and who so 
seldom rise from their abject condition, the descendants of those very helots ; , but I 
find no reason for the assertion that the progenitors of the modern Sddras were helots. 
Mai}^, the great propounder of Brdhman supremacy, indeed, proclaimed that the Shdras 
were to serve the other three classes, but no degrading offices were imposed on them, aftd 
the service was optional. It was the mass of the people they thus attempted to depress ; 
morally they succeeded in the influence they obtained. The Sddras became priest-ridden, 
and were domineered over by Kshatriyas, but though bullied, they were never enslaved. 

Neither do I find, any evidence of their being a conquered race. The terms ap- 
plied to the SiSdras, though purposely humiliating, are very different from the epithets 
of bitter resentment that are launched by the bards and hymn writers against the 
Dasyus, who, from the description* given, are obviously the dark-skinned aborigines 
who had the audacjity to defend themselves against the Aryans. In one of the oldest 
Vedic accounts of the origin of castes, it is stated that the Siidras were created by 
Brahma ap “ the tiounshers,’* a good name for those to whoso labor the earth yielded 
her riches for the Iwnefit of all classes. 

Tlie condition of the/o?/r cast(?s, when created by BiAhma, is thus descrikd in the 
first hook of the Vishnu Purdn (JPHaon's Iramlatiqn ). — ‘They abode wherever they 
pleased. Tliey were free fiom every impediment, pure hearted, and blameless in every 
observance.* 

Tbe province of Chdtid N^gprii* protected from invasion by its elevation, and the 
natural barriers that surround it, afforded an asylum to the ancient races, in which they 
long existed as a dominant people, maintaining their independence for ages after the 
subjugation or expulsion of their congeners from the Gangetio provinces. It was one of 
the last countries in which the Aryans obtained a footing : their intrusion is indeed so recent 
that the struggle for supremacy between the two races is even now going on. The 
Aryans are still regarded as foreigners, and in some parts of the country, as in the 
Kolhdn of Singhhiim, never allowed to forget that they are intruders, but in other 
parts the aborigines show a tendency to give way to them. 

Hero then we have a glimpse of the process long since worked out elsewhere. 
We see the two races in juxtaposition yet opposed. The moral and physical distinofious 
between them are, as a rule, most marked, and they- naturally divide themselves into onljl 
two nationalities. I’or the Hindus there is only one general term— Sud, or Sudh^ W 
Sudhdn, which includes all castes, Brdhmans, Bajpdts, Godlds, Kdrmis, Kahdrs, 
and they distinguish themselves by that term, which means pure, when diffCM' ' ^ 
themselves from the aborigines, whom they call Kol, vile oi*impure, or Chuir 

'.y 


I quotation fioin the Vtihad Aranjaka Upaniehad of the Yiynr Ved, inMnir'eSanekrit Texts, 
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5^. tli« ;d|8]bhi6tim a 

jOisa^iaa aii4 Kolaadicm eluent (the <)i^a8 aad Mdadas), Ihey yew im yaintt . pi a 
^netic term to distinguish them from the Sudhs, but to the latter they also the 

epithet * a word of uncertdn meaning, hut not intended to be oomplimentai^% 

The word Sddra is, I doubt not, from the same Sanskrit root as Sud, meaning * to 
purify.'* If the Sddras had always beeu regarded as a helot race bora to “a senTile con- 
dition, why should this honourable epithet havc^ been applied to them ? I think it was 
of old, what it is now in Ohdtid Nugpdr, the term by which the Aryans eu mttsse 
chose to distinguish themselves. from the Dasyus or Kols or Mleohcbas. They were all 
“ the pure people,” but the twice-born, the first three classes, were the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and the knights and burgesses. The fourth class were the ordinary people. 

. The three upper classes were under very strict obligations to qualify themselves for 
the maintenance of the superiority assigned to them by birth. It was incumlamt on 
every male of those classes to pass the first stage of his life as a religious student, and 
it is deedarod that a t\rioe>born, w'hether Brtlhraan, Kshatriya, or Vaisya, who has not 
studied the Veds, falls, even whilst living, into the condition of a Sddra, and his descend- 
ants after him ; bnt a Vaisya of the present day studies only his ledgers, and the 


representatives of the military classes are, as a rule, as innocent of literature as. were 

l-nif-tite nf the Tlliddle. n«»'CS. 


Skction 3 . — Brahmans. 

The mysterious Ilishis or Munis above alluded to appear to bo the first persons 

to whom the name of Brahman was applied. They were the light of their age, and 

are supposed still to shine on us, as tin? seven great stars of tiio Groat Bear. They 

were anchorites of great rcjputed sanctity, but judging from the iiiglily-coloured anec- 

dobis of their private life iliat arc lianded down to us, of very questionabh* moral 

character. Many of them were of the royal blocnl of the solar line ; but thotxgh they 

lived as ascetics, they did not consider oontinency or celibacy as essential to thoii 

condition. Their liai^aits included maidens of high and low degree, goddesses an(' 

tvympUs, princesses, and Usliormeu’s daughters, and the greatest monai’chs wore glaxi 

to bestow their daughters upon them. They became thus tlie most noble ancestry tha! 

!Ui Indian family could claim descent from, and from tludr rcputoil progeny tin 

Bialhmans were started as a hereditary pi'iesthood. 

The creation of three privileged classes instead of mie was no doubt a device t( 

reconcile the ‘upi>er ten thousand’ generally to the innovation. 

The ceremonial ritual, subsequently promulgated as BrahmimieaJ, hays down rule.' 

of daily rovxtine for the guidanot? of the twice-horn, which arts only adapted to a peoph 

> had settled permanently iu a tropical climate. They inculcate constant ahlutiom 

*ving a protracted immersion of a part of the body in cold water, wlulst long reel 

bns arc made that would he intolerable iu a cold clitualc; in some cases vct’ 
* • 

‘'■•clothing is enjoined, and in all temperance in. food and abstinence from stroni 

t” 

t be allowed that if Brdhmans chjvated their caste by Writing down th 
5s. thev did not assign to themselves very easy duties. A Brahman shoul 

!■ K 
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study hard in his youth, and practise austerity and devotion during the remainder of 
his existence. His ILAj is passed, if ho acts up to the ritual enjoined, in the performance 
• of prescribed ceremonies and religious duties of a singularly monotonous and un- 
interesting character. Prom the moment of his awaking at earliest dawn, till he 
retires at night, there is a rule not only for every action of his life, but even for his 
thoughts and' meditations. These will he found detailed in the pages of ‘Wilson and 
Colebrooke,* and in the Purdns. Th^y are too prolix and numei’ous to be treated of 
here. 

Ttie Brahmans of Bengal are descondedt from fiye priests invited from Kdnya- 
kubja by Adisura, King of Gaura, who is said to have reigned A. D. 1077. They are 
therefore of comparatively recent importation, and the priestly duties were previously in 
the liands of Stidras. In the eastern province of Asdm, the ancient Kdmordpa, there are 
still large and very ancient religious establishments presided over by Sddra priests, and 
there are others the head priests of which were of the same order till within the last cen- 
tury, but into which Brdhmans have now insinuated themselves. The names of the five 
imported priests were, Bhatta Ndriiyana, of the family of Sdndilya ; Daxa, of the family 
of Ktisyapa ; Chlidndai'a, of the family of Vatsa ; Sriharsha, of thp family of Bharadwdja ; 
and Yedagarbha, of the fiiniily of Sdvarni. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the King of Gaura, sr>me seven 
hundred inferior Brahmans, called from their number Saptasati, and a few Vaidicas 
rc.sidcd in Bengal. Of the former, none are now found in that country ; five families of 
the Vaidicas are extant, but arc not permitted to intermarrv with the Bnlhmans of 

f ^ 

llama. J 

Many of the Brdhmans of Lower Bengal have assiduously cultivated the decidedly 
superior ability that their class may lay claim to, and, well educated and enlightened, fill 
M’ith credit important offices under Government, or attain high po.sitions as merchants 
or traders. The Brdhmans also include a numerpus body of industrious and energetic 
farmers and cultivators. They engage in all the operations of agriculture except that 
of holding the plough, and supix)rt themselves creditably by honest labor. 

The Brahmans of the present day, who devote themselves exclusively to priestly 
duties, arc far out-numbered by those who have taken to secular pursuits. The most 
ignorant amongst the former are usually the most bigoted and assuming, and I 
think there are no more intolerant and offensive members of the class than may 
be found in Bihar and Chdtid Nagpur. Tliere we find men who with but little 
or no knowledge of their books or duties aiTogate adoration of their miserable persons 
by all classes. These men will enter into familiar conversation with an acqumntance 
in a public place, and continue to talk and smile as if they u'cre entirely , regardless of 
the necessity they were under of having at the same time frequeut’y td Vit^^saip . 
the foot from tho slipper in order that the passers-hy might have the opporto J 
kissing it ! ' 

I do not wish to disparage Bnlhmans ; they are unquestionably phyM? 
mchtelly a fine race of men, and considtiring the false position their . 

“ g. - 

* See Vishnu Poran, Book III, Chapter 11, &c. ColeUrookc, „ 

t CylebrCH>kt% p. 277, ? " 

J Couiito' cant of tlie 
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them in, anti the natural repuafnance they must feel to desticnd to the level of ordinary 
mortals, it is all the more crodilable to the elass that so many amongst them have givou 
up this masquerading as gods, and appear before the world as enlightened and useful 
members of soeiety. 


Suction 2. — Rajputs, ok KsiiATiiyAs; 


The pretensions of the llajpAts of the day to rcpre.stmt tlie Ksliatryas of day.s gone 
by are*not geneially allowed by Brdhmanical writers, many of whom maintain that the 
Ksliatryas were ‘destroyed by Parasurama ; but this fable of the total annihilation of the 
race is contradicted by the very writers that assert it, and I doubt not that many noble 
families of Bdjputs scattered throughout India have as much right to consider them- 
selves truly scions of the great lunar race as the Brj'ilimaus have to claim descent from 
the saints of the solar line, but there are many noble and rcspeeiable families now ad- 
mitted into the fraternity of the Bajpiits, and calling tbemsedves Ksliatiyas, who have 
very little Ar 3 ‘an blood in their veins. It i.s a fact that many rajas and chitjfs, who 
arc invested by Brdhmans iu due form at the proper ago with tlui sacred string, and who 
may show you a pedigree proclaiming tlndr descent through fifty generations from a llishi, 
or a cow, or a snake, or some otlier animal or thing, are Kols, or Bliuiyas, or Goiids, 

The lldjputs, under the Bengal Government, an; (?hiefly to be found b’ Bibdr. 
Buchanan, in his account of that district,* estimates them at I t, 000 families, and 
enumerates 3A tribes ; this nc^arly equals tlie number given by Tod in his account of the 
trilM‘s of Riijdstban, and amongst the names that may be found in both lists are Cluuihans, 
Rdbtors, Cbaudel, Bdgliol, Bayis, &c. To these Cliutid Xagpur adds Nugbang.sis, 
Sikbar, Raksel, and othoi’s, who ai*e acknowledged as good Riijput families and inter- 
marry with the best ; though, with the exception of the Raksel, I do not think that 
any of them ti’aoe their deseimt out of the province. 

Very good specimens of country gentlemen may be found amongst the Raj[)ut 
laiidlorils of "Western Bengal. Where, as is sometimes the case, primogeriituro is tin' 
local custom or family usage, and estates have been long in the lamily, the best relations 
generally exist between the landlord and the peasantry ; indeed it will be found that a 
very indifferent landlord is, in such estates, more respected and beloved than the niost 
indulgent new man. Good or bad, they live amongst their people ‘like a fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time.’ 'I'licy may fleece the tenants sometimes when 
they levy contributions for marriag(;s, or to reirahui'se themselves for some act of needless 
extraTRg^ce, but in whatever tends to the dignity of the family, the ptiople deem 
themsiffv ‘ ' .^tiHlly concerned and give without demur, and it is a satistaidion to 
tlu^ V ' ; Jties of hospitality are religiously observed by tlieir chiefs. The 

are often the reverse of w'orthy, hut still * the poor seldom 
' their gates.’ 

... alive gentlemen that I speak of ai'c not the inert sensualists that 
s so often become ; they are fully capable of enjoying field sports ; they 


■ts-.. • 

w;- 


: ( 


,ell, are ghod shots and keen sportsmen. They are sure to have a 


♦ Buchaxuinf V«fJ. I., )). K/J. 
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^ood Imtteiy of i^uns by the best English makers, good horses, dogs, elephants, 
and hawks, and even ;hskiQg tackle. As already remarked, a Bdjpilt claiming to 
be one of the twiee-bom is bound to study tho Veds, and to perform most of the 
religious duties that are enjoined on Brdhmans. I know some Bdjpdt gentlemen 
who, acting up to the Brdhmanas or sacred precepts, spend a great part of the day in 
devotion, such as it is, but the Brdhmans are after all tho most indulgent and accommo- 
dating of religious guides. Any BdJpi^t gentleman who finds the observances prescribed 
tedious or irksome /lire d Brahman to do it all for him. The lidjpiit may be 
shooting or hawking whilst it goes on, — the result is the same so far as his spiritual 
u elfare is concerned. 

I have said the rites of hospitality arc considered a sacred duty. The guest, of all 
others, who is received with most distinction in the house of a noble Hindu is a bridegroom. 
He is treated with divine honors. Any visitor that the raja wishes very particularly to 
distinguish is received in somewhat similar fashion. Ho is mot at some distance on the 
road by tho liost and escorted to the castle or house preceded by musicians, attended by 
a well-dressed suite bearing silver sticks and other insignia of tho host’s rank, and fianked 
and followed by armed men, horse and foot ; the latter with long matchlocks, which they 
discharge ad libitum. As the cavalcade roaches the castle, there issues from a side gate 
a procession of females in saffron-coloured garments bearing lights, water, and unguents. 
They precede the guest into the castle, and tender their services to wash his feet. 

This truly oriental attention may often be met with in the south-west frontier 
districts of Bengal. It is jwactised by all classes of the people. Once, in passing by 
ihe bouse* of a u'ealtby Godld, I was invited l>y the owner to enter. A (diair was 
]»]aced for me in a veranda of the inner court, and the females of tlie family summoned. 
They came with water in a flat brass vc-ssel and tuntncric. Tliey looked aghast at my 
boots, and were ])roceeding to operate on the leather, when I told them to remove the 
obstaele; they did so, and having fairly accomplished their devoir, they tried to restore 
the hose to its place, but failing in this, they got frightened and fi<;d. 

V'aisvas. 

Whatever luay liave been originally the occu[)ation of the third class, the Vaisyas, 
i hose Avho now claim to belong to it, are nearly all menjhants and traders. The 
Agarwdlds, Oswdls and some Banias are of this class, but they are for the most pmrt 
foreigners in Bengal. Tlit^y leave their homos in Western India early in life, and return 
to them when they have made their fortunes. In Bengal I’roper it is doubtful if there be 
any true Vaisyas domiciled. The mercantile class are either Brahmans, who enter largely 
into it, Chatris or Rajputs, and numerous SabCis, Modis and lk\nia^^" 
inferior castes. 


SkCTION tb — Tun K.^YA8T11S. 

1 believe that in the present day the Kayasths arrogate to thi 
of fir.st amongst commoners, or first of the Sddras, but tlieir origj 
mystery. No one appears to know much about them, the sai'.red 
no mention of such a class, and they have not, that I can hej^ <; 
oM’n. They say they came into Bengal in tlie train of the Brj; 
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introduced by Adisura, but this does not account for their origin. The fact seems to 
be that as organized systems of Government were established, a demand for a new class 
of scriveners arose with duties that neither Brahmans nor Vaisyas bad time, or thought 
it consistent with their dignity, to attend to, and a fresh dive was made into the great 
Sddra element and a new order eliminated. Intelligent Kjiyasths nmke no pretensions 
to be other than Sddras. From their appearance wo might say that the*first sblection 
, was made of people with weak bodies and strong jntcllect, of small courage, but great 
cunning, and that physical beauty was of less consequence than sharpness of wit. 
However they worked tlieir way out of obsourity, and are now boldly in the foi'oground 
as a well defined and very influential class. They are largely employed as clerks in Gov- 
ernment offices, and attfun to much higher official positions ; they supply ac!oouiitauts to 
the landed gentry, and the Native Iwir opens a wide field for their peculiar tahmts. The 
potent pen which luis thus elevated them is their favorite object of worship. Tlu; 
festival of Sripanchami olxsen^ed by most learned Hindus in honor of Saraswati, the go<l- 
dcss of helming; is espMually celehratt'd by Kayasths. Pens and ink-stands aic collected 
cleaned and arranged, strewn with flowere and liarley blades, and then; must be no 
writing on that day except with c*lialk. A puny Kayasth will shake the pen, tluis 
honored, in the fiw;e of a club-boaring- athlete or stalflx^ariug polie<! man, and declan’, 
often with truth, that. In; is armed w'itli a more effective weapon than either of thiMFn. 

Haring established themselves as a distinct class, the Kuyastlis looked about for a 
new p(;digrcc and found one that was vacant at the timi;, and suited them exact ’y. 

Wlien Tama sits in judgment on the d(;ad, Liild (’hitragupta turns over the pag(;s 
of the register in which the good and bad deals of men arc recorded by him. Tins 
worthy the Kdyasths selected as f heir ancestor. He had several sons" from whom the 
different tribes of Kayasths derived their origin. 


1 . 

Sriljlilijtab. 

7 . 

Mathur. 

2 , 

Ambushtlia. 

8 . 

Sakseuu. 

3. 

Knran. 

9. 

Ail halm. 

4. 

Bliattanagar. 

10. 

KiilasretihUia. 

5. 

Gaura. 

11. 

Nijain. 

0 . 

Valmika. 

12 . 

SnracDiwaja. 


Some intcrostod authorities wishing to extricate the caste from -the degradation of 
belonging to the fourth class, declare that Chitnigupta or Cliitm Sou mus cicated from 
the dust, that covered the body of Brahuvi. ()tln;rs mainttiin that Chitra was the son 
of Bhuttidatta, created espc(;ially as chief of the Sudnas. The liook called the Itudra- 
yamal states that the Amhashthas, who in Bihar are the most numerous class are not 
pure Sxidraa, but were born of a Vaisya motUor by a Brahman lather. The Amhashthas 
tot apr . ; , Next to them, in numbers, are the Sribastab, who arc said 

JpJiftvc ’ » ■ )d in Tirliut. 

'^lu ' ^ of Singbhura and Oriss?jk are Havanas. 

^ ■ I • 

,^ish to be considered orthoilox Hindus, and in their mode of life and 
■ j and ceromonios follow pretty closely the injunctions of the Purdns. 
;^cral ceremonies and the adoration paid to the dead, they arc strict 
dw' j^monical doctrines, and perhaps there is no (jlass moi’c antagonistu; to 

wi'^ ^ they are, but they arc much addicted to ardent spirits. I know of 

n,!;' ' yhich more openly and freely indulges in intoxicating beverages. 
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Section 4.— Pastoral tribes. Tub Gopas. 

I believe all the authorities are agreed ia assigning to the Qo|>as a liigh place 
amongst Sddms, though there majr he a differenoo of opinion as to wheUu^ all tlui 
tribes of the pastond iahiilj ai% entitled to so honorable a position. 

Jn ranging the i^p^ intimate connection vith their Hero and Ood Krishna 
is allowed to liisye its Weight. Origirially a cow-herd himsolf, ho rose to he chief of th<; 
pastoral race and his history is thdlrS. ‘‘ Wheeler, in his delightful analysis of the 
Mah&bhdrat, thus epitomhses it; *'He, Krishna, appears to have belonged to a tribe well 
known in Hindtt History as the Yddavas, or descendants of Yadu. These Yddavas 
were a nomadic race who grazed cattle and made butter, and occasionally migmted to 
different places accompanied by tlioir cows and waggons. The time and circumstan^s 
under wliioh they first entered Hinddstiln are alike unknown. At the birth of Krishna 
tliey appear to have settled in the neighbourhood of the city of Mathura, the modern 
Muttra, about 120 miles to the south of Hastindpdr.” 

Of the Ahirs or Gopas who were the companions of the youth of Krishna at 
Mathura wo have various accounts. 

It is contended by some authorities that they were "Voisyas, who were degraded 
in consequence of having introduced castration amongst their liertls,* but the Brahma 
Vaivarta Punln makes out the ivhole group that sported in Brindaban to have been 
gods and goddesses out masquerndiug. 

According to tliis authority the immortal llddlul had, by a curse, been comlemned 
to a sojoumi f>n earth as a maid of Brinddhan, and Krishna to console her came into the 
world in mortal form as her lover. 

This was the main object of his inonmation, but the other gods implored him not 
to lose the op])ortunity of laboring in his divine capacity for tho moral elevation of 
maukind, so ho divided his time iHitwceu preaching and love-making. 

Immense numbers of Ahirs or Gopas still cling to tho nomadic life of their 
ancestors. Seeking the liigli grazing grounds of Central India and Western Bengal they 
form encampments on the pasture lauds where they reside with their wives, families, and 
herds till the grass in the neighbourhood is oxliausted, subsisting entirely on the 
[wocccds of their milk and butter. The houses tliey use arc constructed of large 
bamboo mats ; they can be taken to pieces and removed like tents. 

But a still larger section of the tribe liave (piito given up this wandering life, and 
forming jierrnanent villages have settled down as good farmers and cultivators, only 
distinguishable from other agriculturists by a possession of larger herds of tattle, by the 
greater care bestowed on them and in profiting moyo by the sale of 1 

The religious festivals observed by the Gopas are chiefly tUos 
god and hero Krishna.f I’rofessor H. II. Wilson deseribiug the D] 
in the fourteenth day of the light half of Phalgnn, or about the mi? 
the image of Krishna is put into a swing at dawn, noonday and sui| 
of Gopas or cowherds is every whei*e prominently conspicuous in thiji^ 
so amongst the Uriyas, and at the DoljiUra oi* XIoli they not o-f' 

* HtU'Ijaniin, VuL I. KilK ; 

t on of tlie Kaiilus. Vol. il. phjjrt* 22(], 
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garmeiits but all the harness and equipments of their cattle. They also bathe them 
and palht their foreheads with sandal and turmeric.” • 

^ They themselves edileot in parties each under a leader or ohoroegfus whom they 
through the streets singing and daneing and leaping, as if wild with jpy. A 

suggesting analo^es, posmhly accidental, wi^ adme 
oncselyes, is their being armed with slender wands, and at they 
go dong the leader every now and then halts, %nd turns round to his followers, and the 
whole clatter their wands together for an instant or two, when they resume their route 
repeating their vociferations and songs chiefly in praise of Krishna, or in comraomora- 
tion of his juvenile pastimes.” The Holi is not always exclusively connected with 
Krishna. There are different legends concerning a witch so called, who is burned in 
effigy during the festival ; but one of them is, that she presented herself as a nurse to 
Krishna with poisoned nipples to destroy him, hut he knowing her malign, ant intenton 
nevertheless applied his lips to the venom, and sucked till tho wdiolo substance and the 
Vitality of the witch was absorbed to her utter destruction and the infant’s benelit. 

We have a very largo Godhi population in parts of Singbhum and the adjoining 
Tributary Mahals of Kafak and Chiitid Nagpiir, especially in Keonjbar. They do not 
appear to have any particular legend to account for their being whore they now 
hold rather a subordinate position, tliQ Blniiyas or Kols being the dominant races ; 
but they arc, on tlie whole, tho most flourishing of tho peasantry in that pai !. of tho ' 
<rountvy. 

They arc not. all of one family, and do not profess to bo all of one race. Those that 
call theniselvos Mathurtibiisis claim to bo pure Gopas, and are fond of making pil- 
grimages to Briudiilian. They are the haiulsomi'ist and most truly Aryan looking of 
the lot. Tlic Magadha Godhis have a mueli commoner appearance. Tho latter are 
suspiciously like Kols. 

The features of the M;ithurdb5i!«s are high, sharp and delicate, and thfiy are of 
light-brown <;omplexion. The Magadlia features are undefiiKjd and coarse, and they 
are dark complexioned, and have large hands and feet. Seeing the latter standing In 
a group with some Singbhuiu Kols, there is no distinguishing one from tJie other. 
There has, doubtless, been mindi mixture of blood. 

In every Kol village there are a few of tliesc Godlds who look after the Kol 
cattle and are paid for doing it. They thus liohl a very subordinate position, but tho 
Matburdbdsis never stoop to this. They are found as extensive fanners, employing a 
jiumbcr of aliorigiiies as ‘ICaiuias’or farm laborers, and it i.s astonishing how easily 
thev succeed in seducing Kols from their indepondeat position as peasant proprietors to 
be£vp5^ '“sryauts. They do not however forsake their hereditary calling; they 
keepi f butfaloes and cows, and freely sell tho milk and butter, the latter 

\e They live very generally in village comuiuuities and have their 

jhoadraan, who with a council of village elders decides all questions of 
i amongst other things the right of disposing of widows, but are now 
|to exercise it. 

ited to Babu Bakhdl l)as HAldar, Assistant Commissioner, for the 
t of the Sadgops who may bo regarded as at the head of the Gopas 
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The Sadgops, liberally superior GodliSs, arc now more an agricultural than a 
pastoral caste; but whatever predilection otljer agricultural castes may have for the 
worship of Ibuna, the Sudgops are not peculiarly attaelicd to that divinity. They devon*. 
themselves more particularly to Krishna like other GoAlas, but this is a common cas*? 
with all tne castes now known as Sudras. Krishna’s religion is the most actively 
pi-osclyti;iing form of Hinduism now existing, and it is absorbing gradually idl the 
castes, aboriginal, Aryan, and mixed. ,Jf, therefore, it be a fact that the agnoultuml 
tribes arc found to bo peculiarly devoted to Edma and the? pastoral tribes to Krishna, 
that distinction will soon cease to exist, as evidently Rdma’s religion and aU otiter forms 
of Hinduism are on Hw decline. ; 

The %kdgeps, like ©very other Sddra-caste, are impure on account of child birth fan 
bne naiunth, not ten days as is the case with the Brahmans. They are impure fmr the 
same jperiod. after a death in the family. They do not perform the three important 
rites which constitute the second birth of the Brdhman, Kshatrya and Vaisya, the 
(1) kama bedha, or piercing of the oar, (2) i^vird karam, or tonsure, (3) npanctyand^ or 
investiture with the thread. 

In weddings the following ceremonies are gone through ; — 

1. Gdyehalud — anointing the * vav’ or bridegroom, with turmeric., two or three 

days previous to the wedding. . ■ 

2. iTnlsawd — ceremonious drawing of water, by village girls for the ‘ var’s’ batli. 

3. Adhihds, — a tray in which samphw of 22 articles in common use arc j)lacod is 

^ presented to the ‘var’ by being made to touoh his forehead, and tlio same 
lime a hunch of dub grass is tied to his wrist. 

4 Nandimukh, — sacrilioo to deceased ancestors. 

5. Snan,—eeremonious bathing of the ‘var,’ in a sjiace ‘ ch’hdoni tala’, enclosed by 
four plaintain trii(?s with the water obtsvined by ‘ jalsawa.’ 

0. Baran, — the forehead of tlu^ var is touched with betel leaves, a winnowing 
fan, &c. 

7. Kanakiinjali,— address of his mother to him at pjvrting, wlum she asks, “ Whev<‘ 
arc you going, my son,” and ho replies “to bring you a maid servant (or 
slave), mother!” 

The bride in iier own bouse has to go tlu'ougli the ooremonies 1 to 6. 

When tho var enters the bride’s house, he is niceived by the village barber, who 
throws on him sugar and rie(‘, and the var then hikes lus seat for a tiimi in th «5 a.ssembly 
room, and converses with the young men, whilst tlie pandits in loud tones UTangle on 
questions concerning their laws or ritual. 

'riic var is tlien taken inside and stands within the ch’hdonitdla, 
married women walk round him s(;vcn times bearing the ‘ adhilids’ i 
of water, &c. The bride is brought in on a tray and carried round t 
after which the ‘ suhhadrishti,’ auspicious interview, is permitted, tl ' 
var look at cnch other, ofttm for the first time. * 

They arc then Iwth hikcu to tho place where the guests and the pa- 
and the ceremony procseods. The bride’s father pcrfoians ack>ratiq :■ 
he says “ I give away my daughter to you.” Tho var and bride are );f 
other, “ What is my body is thine, what is thy body is mine”, and tl c. 
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j^arlaucls. Tlio var thou loiichos the hrhlo’s forehead witli the sindur, or r<?d lead, which 
appartml.ly eom])letes the. ceremony. 

The \^ar must now re-enter the female apartment, where he is subjected to mucdi 
banter by the female f.;*iends of the bride, which he must boar as best he can.* Groat 
liberty of .spe<;ch is allowed on tliis occasion, and the johes tliat are made and, the songs 
that ai*e sung, are not always very delicate. The bride is now taken to her future borne, 
where other ceremonies await the couple, which ar<?of little interest and need not ho detailed. 

^ The Gareris, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of c-aste in mneh the same position 

Oawfto or ShephewU Gops, In the West of India, they founded a dynasty, that 

of Holkar, which still flourishes. They tend sheep and moke 
blankets from their wool — a bad coiy unction of trades, as the poor sheep arc invariably 
sdiom when blankets arc in most request. 


Skction* 5.~AGnicuj/rtrKAn taibbs. — Tub Ki'uimis, KolItas, akd AcAiiEAns. 

The Kurmis. 

It is probable that in the Kdrmis wo have the dcscendant.s of some of the earliest of 
the j\ryan colonists of Bengal. Tradition, at all events, assigns to them a very ancient 
place in the country, and many antiquities, now concealed in dense jungle or rising as 
monuments of the civilization of bygone days amidst the huts of half-savage raecjs now 
occupying the sites, arc ascribed to them and attest the advaiujc they had made in 
civilization at a verj’" early period. 

In his acoount* ol‘ Gonikhpiir, Buchanan gives the Kiirmis a high position amongst 
Hindus of the Sudra caste. A Kdrmi zamindar is sf)oken of, the proprietor of Pai’aona, 
who had obtained the title of Raja from Asaf-ud-Daulah, hut was obliged to resign it, as 
it gave ofFouec to the older Bai*ons, the proud Rajputs of the district. The family are 
nevertheless deemed noble, and it would he considered a breach of their privilege, if any 
of them were seen at the tail of a plough. I'hcre arc trilxss called,Sai<.ha war and 
Patauawar, who having attained or aspiring to a .similar })osition, dislike being called 
Kurniis. In Southern India this tribe is most commonly eallod Kumni or Kunbi. 

Mr. Cam])hell iu his Ethnology of Tndir»t says, the. Kurrni.s are numerous in th<^ 
central and eastern parts of the North-Western Provinces, v\ Iiere they are u'ell known as 
a very industrious class of cultivators, and he traces them from the Lower Diuih to tins 
Jabalpur and Sugar territories along both sides of the Na,rba<lfi and in MalwiV. Partlnn* 
west iu Gujrat they form the main body of the host cultivating jjopulation, and 

of the Mahratta (a)unlry. In short, if they were all told, they 
;; ;he most numerous of all the castes in India. 

!);** ChiitiA Nag[)ur the :vnecstors of the people now called Kurmis 
appear to liave obtained a. footing among the aborjirinal tribes 
a very remote period, aiid in more than one part of Manbhdnx 
There are traditions of straggles between tlu'm and the Kolarian 
.;|oTis, and thougli the latter generally manag(*d to hold their own, 

, villages established on sites which W'e know from the groups 


V' ;i J.,' litailJfiil, y^tvial NuibImt, 



of rude stone pillafra or cenotaphs still conspioaous were once ocaopltd ^ 

Mundas, and in others vestigos of ruined tem^des appertaining tp 
settlements, both most likely belonging to sucoesdye generations of iEtintnis^^i^ 
villages ‘that have for ages been occupied by Bhdmij. j 

The Kdrm^s settled in the western part of Mdnbhum told mo they had been there 
for fifty-two generations. Tho Packet Kaja claims just so many 
Miet! ^*'*'’*^ descents from tht deserted child that is said to have founded his 
race. A babe nras discovered in the woods by the K.drmis draw- 
ing its nourishment from a cow. This they took and brought up, and afterwards adppted 
as their llaja. As the family cannot trace back its origin rationally out of the district, 
and there is no particular reason for supposing them to lx? Biiumij or Mdnda, I think 
tliat they are more likely to be of Kiirmi extraction than descended from the cow nurtur’ 
♦lid foundling, but they prefer the latter origin and are wcleome to it. There are other 
high families of Xdrmi oi’igin. Siudiah is the descendant of a Kdrmi Patel of Satarsi, 
and the celebrated Hhonsla family were originally Pattds of Deori, and also, I believe, 
Kiirtuis. 


In Gorakhpur, Shuhabnd, and Bihar, Buehanau reckoned families of Kurmis, 

but they are numerous in most of the districts of Bengal. In the Central Provinces 


they have Jliari Ivuubis, or Kunhis of tlie woods, wlio were probably the piu’sons who 
first olear(k those woods, and Mahratta Kunbis, descendants of the followers of Bdgliuji 
I., who came witli him from Bcrar and the Deccan. 

Thougti the Kdrmis include so many noble families, their social position in Bengal 
Proper is not high. They are not even ‘ Jala-charaniya,’ or a tribe from whose hands a 
Hindu of the higher castes would drink water, but in Bihar tliis honor is accorded to 
thciii.t 


The social customs and religious observances of Kurmis vary mucli in difi'erent 
districts. 

When they are found in common tenancry with non-Aiyan tribes, they conform to 
many usages whieli they must have aetjuired from the latter, and, following their example, 
swerve considerably from orthodox Hindu practices. 

The Kiirmis employ Brahmans as jjriests in all ceremonies except marriages. A 
Kurmi can marey at any age and itave as many wives as he fancies, and can also divorce 
a wife at pleasure. 

1 he brides may he infants or adult girls. Widows may marry again. A married 
woman wears an iron ring on her wrist, the removal of which by the husband proclaims 
her divorced and free to take another. 

In the marriage arrangements and ceremonies of the Kurmis 

rraetkes wliich are not ( , ' 

enjoined by the Purdnas, but may bo traced; ; ar 

followed by the aboriginal tribes, and there is besides a certaip 
introduced, much of which appears to point to some period when tl 

the people were very different from what they are at present. 

— ^ 

* SeUleMient report publiBbed by Gtivernuiont. 

t 1 aw iudobted to Babu BakLiil Das liildar, ABfiiBltttii Coinini»«iontT, for inoat of thio inf 
of 7 
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bridBl paHies amoagsi #e alniorigioal tribes ofcen meet in bbstile at the 

entrance of the trillage of the bride, and a mimic %ht takes place before the bride- 
l^room’s party is permitted to enter, and this custom is followed hy some Kdrmis and other 
Hindu castes. ^ 

After proposals have been made and accepted a ceremony called M)uar l^hauda* 
is performed, wliiob appears to be then rather superfluous. Seven or eight of the 
bridegroom’s friends and relations go to th(? bride’s house, and appear there and 
are received there as strangers, come from afar. They are asked who they arc and 
where they come from and for what purpose. They in reply describe themselves as 
travellers overtaken in a storm, giving fictitious names. They are hospitably treated, and 
in the more primitive parts the women bring water and turmeric and wash thoir 
feet. Before they take leave they ask to see the young daughter of the house of whose 
beauty they have heard so much. The bride is thus inspec.ted and the party return with 
their report to the ‘ var’ or bridegroom. Then on behalf of tlio bride, or to gratify her 
curiosity, a similar visit is paid to the ‘ var’ by a party of her friends. 

The wedding day is now fixed, and till it takes place, the bride and bridegroom are 
in their respective abodes subjected to daily ablutions in a somewhat public and 
ceremonious manner. On the wedding morning, the ‘ var’ is first married to a mango 
tree. He embraces the tree, is for a time tied to it in a particular manner with a thread, 
and he daubs it with red lead. Then the thread is removed from the tree, .lud is used 
to attach some of the leaves to tlie ‘ var’s’ wrist. The ‘ var’ now takes an affeedionate 
leave of his mother. The form of spooeh that passes betwexm them is iwed on like 
occasions by all Hindus, She sa,vs, “Where art thou going, my son ?” “To bring 
thee a maid servant,” is the dutiful and often over-true reply. 

However short the distance may be from the ‘var’s’ to the bridifs house, if they live 
next door to each other, there is always a fiedion of a long journey having to be under- 
taken to reach it, and it is usual for *the ‘ var’ to he carried to his destination seated 
on a covered platform borne on men’s shunllers, which is called the /VnAn^r, i. <*., 
ship. 


Although a bridegroom is amongst Hindus always treated with great respect, it is 
customary with the Kurinis for the brethren of the bride to treat the ‘ var’ somewhat 
roughly, teasing and chaffing him, probably to try his temper. This continues till he 
presents his tormentors with new clothes. The bride is now introduced into the assembly, 
and the gifts ])reparcd for her by her father-in-law, and the ‘ var’ ju’esented. Sl»e is then 
taken by her friends to a Maliwa tree, which she must wed as the ‘ var’ wedded the mango, 
a nd , she .is. Jjrought back to the bovver of Hymen in a basket. The ‘ var’ then applies the 
sindur l ' ^ead, making a red mark between the eyes, and the guests all shout 

‘*;hari’ 

li ^s, as in Singhhdm, they tomdi and mark each other with blood as a 

become one flesh, and this is probably the true origin of the .singular 
bustom of ‘ sindratian.’ They are now man and wife, and receive the 
j their friends, and next morning go home together on the ‘jahaz,’ the 
»issively*at her husband’s feet. 

' of a Bniliman is not neccssarv to give validity to a Kiirini marriage, 
iji'dhmau astrologer as to whether I he marriage is likidy to prove hnp[)y 
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and fruitful, or otherwise, and he is sometimes asked to name a fortunatft dAy, but his aid 

is not otliex'a'ise sought. V ' 

The Kiirmis do not appear to have any anti-TIindu religious oeremonies, but one 
of their festivals, tho Akhan Jatra, or cake festival, is notice- 
able. On the last day of the month of Piis (in the middle of 
January) when the granaries are full, the people make cakes in the shape of a double 
cone called ‘gargaria pitha,’ put on foeir best attire and assemble on a green oiitside 
1 heir village, and the young men and women form circles and dance and sing. This is 
followed by a joust of ardiery : a cook is thrown up in the air, and this is continued tilj one 
of the young men manages to' shoot the bird with an ari’ow. The successful archer is 
then tre ated as the hero of the day. 

Tho Kiirmis are a brown to tawny colored people, of average height, U'ell propor- 
tioned, I'ather lightly framed, and with a fair amount of good 
PiijHieiil tiajts. looks. They show well shaped heads and high features, ' less 

refined than Ilralimans, less martial than Ilajpiits, of humbler mien even than the 
Godias; but except when, they have obviously interinixed with aborigines, they are un- 
questionably Aryan in looks. Grey eyes and brownish hair are sometimes met with 
amongst them. The women have usually small and well-formed hand.s and feet. 

In some districts th(^ Koiris appear to he. more numerous than tho Kiirmis. The 
distinction Ixetwecn them is, that the former are generally 
market gardeners a.s well as agriculturists. Tiny rear regctahle.s, 
tobacco, opium, and ot tier j)rodnc(^ that roquire.s more careful cultivation than tho staple 
crops, but they are also good agriculturists as well as gard<juers. 

Jluchanan estimated that there were 30,000 families of Koiris in the Shdhubad 
■District, and 4.5,000 families in Bihar. I have no means of estimating tlusir number 
elsewhere. In Chdtia Jsugpxir they bear ho comparison to the Kurrais in numbers, and 
I imagine that this is tho case in most districts of Bengal. It is pei'haps the opium 
cultivation that has attracted so many of them to Biluir. 

The Koiris arc generally allowed to he ‘Satsudras,’ pure Siidras. Their own 


tradition is, that they were produced specially by Mahadco and Parl>ati for the gardens 
of the holy city of Benare.s. 

The Sakiars are, I am told, a tribe of Koiris, not a distinct caste. 

A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name i.s Mvu,' earth, and 
‘ Ari,’ enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on tho soil. Koiris, men 
and women, are always troubling it. 

They observe the Brahmanas more strictly than most Sudras a' 

•Six months after birth the first food is given to a child by a B* 

‘ rnalmprashdd,’ that has been ollored t,o idols. At the ago of five 6r^;i 
have their cars pierced by the guru, or priest, who is a Sanyasi Gdsdf 
and tlie ‘ mantra’ is at the same time given ; hut as the child does 
the mysterious words imparted to him, they are rejxoated to h; 
older. Ko other (x*r(!mony ojfcurs till inan’iage, which takes place w-'-l 
twelve and the girl seven to toil. * 

The preliminaries are first arranged by mutual friends, who me I 
bride. If they come to an agreement, small sums of money ar;j|l 
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Iwy’s friends give four annas and a half, and the girl’s friends one and a half, and this is an 
engagement. 

But as a betrothal it is incomplete till the ceremony called * sugan bjtndhnd’ is 
performed. Ten or more of the boy’s friends with music and a Brdhraan go to the girl’s 
house; her friends are also invited and the ceremony commences by the father of the 
girl and the father of the boy, each spreading a new cloth on the ground. * The BrAhman 
then takes some dhan from the store of the bride’s father, and places it in the hands 
of the maiden who tlirows it bn the cloth spread by her father-in-law that is to l)e. 
The IJrAhman next takes some grain that has been brought from the hridcigroom’s house, 
and this is thrown on the cloth spread by the father of the maiden. The cloths are 
then rolled up with the grain in them, the bride retains tliat wliitiU was brought from her 
bcitrothed’s house. The friends of the latter take away the cloth produced by ilu! 
bride’s father. 

Eight days after the above ceremony the marriage takes place. A BrAUmau priest 
presides, and the service is stricjily Brahmanical. At the conclusion of the orthodox 
ritual the bride and ‘ var their scarfs tied together, are made to perform seven times a 
circuit round a collection of vessels containing water, grain, f)il, and a liglit. Tliis is 
called the ‘Bhanwar.’ The girl goes first, she <;arries one of tlu^ cloths with grain and 
the boy the other, and allowing the grain to drop they thus mark the circuits they make. 

Wlien all is over, the hoy is taken into the women’s apartments and invi<' ,1 to eat, 
hut he will not touch food till a present is made to him. In the same manner when 
the bride first appears amongst the females of her husband’s house, slie i.hstinatel y 
declines all refreshments till bribed to eat. The ‘ jahaz’ is used by tlie Koiris as well as 
by the Kilrmis. 

Widows may marry again, but for such a union the full marriage ceremony is not 
needed; an interchange of gifts and tho presentation of the sindiir is all that is 
requisite. 'J'his is called Sagoi. Tho olTspriiig of such a marriage are considei’cd 
legitimate. It is usual for a younger brother to take his elder brother’s widow unless 
she objects. 

The ‘ GrAm Deotas,’ village gods, of the Koiris, at least of tliose i.liot I have mci 
with, are ‘Sukha,’ ‘ Parameswari’ and ‘MaliAvira, TTanuman.’ Altars to these tliroti 
are in eaolx liouse, one altar to all three and a plant of ‘tnlsi’ in tlu; court yai-d. 

They keep tho Hindu festivals of ‘ Janmo.shtomi’ and the ‘Sivarat,’ and like 
many other Hindus settled in Clnltia NAgpdr, tho Pagai> festival of ‘ Karma’, and every 
three years they make olFcriiigs on a hill known as the Marang Biirn of tlu‘ Kols, the 
god that is invoked by the aboriginc.s, especially ndicn rain does not tall in duo season. 




In 
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\ The KolUes. 

. of the people of the vull<;y of the BrAhmapntra, I liave noticed the 
,lant of the earliest Aryan colonists of AsAm. They Avoro an impor- 
! population of the ancient KAuiarupa, including Ilangpdr in older 
|v looked on as the purest of the old Hindu poo[)le in AsAm. I had 
I no othfr place till I visited the Tributary Malials of tlie Soutli- 
from what 1 saw of them there, I am inclined to class them as a 


4 !I 


\ribe connected witli the Ki'irmis. 
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They form Ot considerable portion of the agricultural population of Sambalpdr, 
and appear in Bonai as the best cultivators and most substantial people there. 

I found them occupying villages together with Gonds, and Kaudhs ; but these, the pro- 
bable representatives of the aborigines of the place, had nearly all fallen into the position 
of farm servants to the KoKtas who had large substantial well stocked farm yards and 
very comfortable houses, I was freely admitted into their domiciles, and the women and 
children all presented to me. They afterwards came to my tent and sat therC. The 
‘ pardali’* system was entirely unknown to them. 

The old men told me that the Kolitas came originally from Mithila in the dpys of 
llama, and it is to that deified hero that they chiefly pay their devotions. There was a 
temple to Iladha Krishna in the middle of one of the villages, but this had been put 
up for them by the llaja, and though they worshipped there also at his request, they 
did not neglect their favorite R4ma. 

Though doubtless best part Aryan in blood, there is, I think, a slight deterioration 
arising from admixture? with the loss comely aborigines. Their 

] iivsinvHruita. color Varies from coftee to tawny yellow, or from 43 to 45 

of tlui tabic published in the Meaurires de la lHockHe d'anthropoloffie. The mouths are 
well formed, though large? ; eyes generally large, full and clear, many hazel. I especially 
observed that many of the fair sex were distinguished by well-marked eyebrows and 
long ey(?lashes. The noses are not aquiline or prominent, but there is no remarkable 
doficioriey of nasal bone, though the feature is often inclined towards the pug species. 
They have niraight foreheads, but a want of bw?adth iurross the temples which takes from 
the oval of the face. The men show moustache and board, but little whisker. Thev 
arc well proportioned and about the average height of Hindus of the lower provinces. 

The Kolitas genemlly allow their girls to grow to maturity before they give them 
away in marrbige. I saw many full grown spinsters in the Adllages that I visited. 

A very large proportion of the agricultural ’class of the Katak Tributary Estates 
are Kolitas. They are generally called there *Tasa*, for ‘ Chdsa’, but if you ask them 
to define th(?ir casle le.ss vaguely, they will tell you they are ‘ Kolita Tdsa’, or ‘ Or Tasa," 
and the ‘ Kolita Ttisa’ are, I understand, most numerous. The Or Tasa are a different 
caste, but there appears to be very little real dillerence between them and tlie Kolitas ; they 
are all considered to be Sat Sudra. 

The Affareahs. 

The Agarealis, a small but veiy thriving tribe of Hindu cultivate)rs in the Tribu- 
iaiT Mahdls, may he noticed amongst the agricultural classes. According to their 
tradition they arc called Agarcahs from having come from . 
they say, Kshatryas, but having been subjected to some persiv' 
the State they left it, and taking up new lands in a new co 
sacred thread, the badge of the tudee-born, with all jts privileged 
took to the plough. 

Their appearance favors their pretensions to be of good bh 
with high Aryan feateires and tawny complexions, they jook 
more industrious and intelligent than the generality of the fighting; 

^ ri'jtcticf* of secluding fomalos. . ' 
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The women are spared from all out-door labour, but are not secluded, and have 
their own share of industrial avocations as well as household duties. They spin their 
own cotton and give the yarn to the weavers, who return it to them in piece goods. 
They are all decently, and even handsomely clothed, and have a good store of silver 
ornaments. The girls arc betrothed at a very early age, but remain in their fathers’ 
houses till they grow up into women, so one of the evils of early marrihge is* avoided. 
I made enquiries amongst a number of young girfs, and found that all above seven years 
old were betrothed and wore the silver ornaments wliich had been given to them when 
they became engaged. 

Jit the marriage a Brdliman priest ofTlciates, but it must bo a Brahman from the 
Nt^th-Western Provinces. They do not employ the Utkala Brahmans. They have 
only one for a largo tract of country, he goes his rounds and marries them all off' 
j)priodically. They are orthodox Hindus in most customs, but they allow widows to 
remarry, and they bury tbe dead, but at any time when the bones are dry, tlie principal 
joints and part of the skull are taken up and conveyed by the i*epr<?isentativo of the 
decca.sed to the Ganges. This service is often neglected. My informant told me that his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather’s hones were all in the ground and oir his con- 
science. The hones taken are called ‘ Ashta,’ ‘ Ashtang,’ as rci)res<;iitiug the eight parts 
of man. The young girls, though betroHied, appear to enjoy great lil)erty. Some of them 
are very pretty, bright-looking creatures of reddish light-bi’own complexion ; fme glossy 
hnig black hair *, verj’’ bright eyes, I’ernarkable for tbe clearness of the, conjunctive 
membrane ; slight flexible graceful figures ; teeth white and regular ; facqs not dis- 
ligured by paint, and no qodna, or marks of tattooing, except on bands and le.gs. The 
hair is very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured liy a largo silver ornament. I have 
seen among them many pairs of grey eyes, and long eye-lashes are a prevailing featur(5. 

It is report(;d in Gangpur, where there are some three or four thousand Agarealis, 
that the beauties I liave bocii describing and all Agareah females are witches. '3'hore 
is among all classes in Gangpur a wide-sproad and deep-rooted belief in witcheraft. 
It is equally dreaded by the wildest and by the most civilized of the people, and I hare 
bad liefore me proceedings in several cases in which it appeared tliat Agareah w’orneu 
had biHin badly treated to drive tbe spirit out of them or make them gi\ (• up the black 
art. I have been told that in Gangpur there are old women, prol'ossors of witebcr.ift, 
who stealthily instruct the young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught and are 
not considered proficient till a fine forest tree s(ffected to be experimented on is des- 
troyed by the potency of their ‘ m.'intras,’ or charms, so that the wife a man takes to bis 
bosom has probably done her tree and is confidout in tbe belief that she can, if she 
plcasea, disijosc of her husband in the same manner, if he makes himself obnoxious. 


Tuading classes, Autizans, Mixed and Impure tribes. 

I ara ^•elnindod that I have already excet^ded the allotted space, and I must bring 
tills work to s pfp^ with a very brief notice t>f some rtmuiJniug sections of the population 
of Bim^l. 

5rru^«:.;J^^^ong8t the Hindus, all trades are liereditaiy, and each forms .a ca»ste, thi* 
peraons boloiii^iir to wMcb must not many out of it. These guilds arc not inclinh'd 
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amongst the four classes by the ancient exponents of the Hindu system. They are 
absurdly declni’cd to bo' the issue of marriages lad. ween a male ol' one or other of the 
recognised castes with a female of another, and are thoneo called the Mixed Classes, of 
wliom from thirty to forty are enumerated, including the tribes to whom the vilest 
otfices are assigned. 

Some trades are deemed honorable, and those who follow them arc^ platted at least 
<»n a footing of equality with memlMirsf»f the fourth or Sudra cla-ss; others are dishonor- 
able, and cause the degradation of the frsitemity who practise them. Hr. Buchanan 
tells iw that the following members of the trading classes rank as Sudras in the Patna 


(liviMion : — 


Sanj:; t arash 

S tone* cutters and masons. 

Tluitlidra 

Workers in hell-rnetal. 

Kaiisam . . 

Ditto and bniziers. 

Tamlnili 

... Sfllers of betel (pipe*-). 

Malfs 

(birdeners. 

Barai 

Cultivators of betel. 

Kaiulii 

Ilouso-lmiklers. 

(Women pareli ^rain). 


'rh(‘ blacksmiths, are pure in Bengal, hut not in Biliar. The Nai or JSTapits, 
harlM?rs, are pun? in Bengal, impure in Bihiir. In some ]ilaee.s they have certain ])ricstly 
fnnction.s assigned to them (originating jmdjably in tlu? importance attached to the oper- 
ation of shaving on som<? occasions), and are respected a(?cordingly. 

It is n*>t in all instances easy to explain why^ certain trades are regarded a.s degniding. 
The Barhais, (‘arfaniters, are considered impure — 1 know not why — and so are the indi.s- 
peusable Knrablu'irs, potters, lK?causc, it is said, they <nit, the throats of the vessels u hich 
tluy make when they I'emovc them from the wheel. The, Lakhei’i, or workers in lakh, an? 
in the same class. 

The tbl lowing art? included unionst the lowest? c?las.s of Hindus; none of the other 
castes would touch water drawn by them ; — Binds, Chaing or Chain, fishonnen, boatmen, 
and g<'n oral labourtirs ; Kt'wots and Malers, fishermen only. A man may fish for sport 
without loss of dignity, and i»(?ople of good caste may catch fish for their meals in baskets, 
trrjps, &c., but the man who makes it his prort?ssion, is a degraded creature. Jogis and 
Patwas, rean?rs of the silk-worm and weavers of silk, are impure, though many of this 
<*lass acquire wealth, and they are, on the whole, a well-faA-ored ]>eoplo. 

Tlu? weavei's of cotton ])i(?cc-goods are deemed vile, and in tjonsctpicnce I lujlievt* 
of tluj low position assigned to them by their co-religionists, groat numbers »?mbraced 
Islam and are now called Jolahas. The oLl-presscrs, Kulhiis or Telis, though pushing 
a most lu<?r.ativ(.? trade and living wcjII, arc in the edass 1 am describing; s« are the I’lLsis, 
whose ehief duty is to L?xpre.ss The juice of palm trees. Hahgjirs, ^vho make the leathern 
v(!ssels for holding ghee, ajid all otlu?r workers in l(?atlu?r, the Mochls in Bengal, the 
Cliamars in Bihar, are e.r~oJ/irio impure; and truly the .skinning of deceased cattle 
and se<?thing Ihe skins is not a swet?t emphjyment, hut some years ago a reformer arose 
amongst this worshipful company,” who established n seel <*alh‘d Satiumas, 1 <m 1 by a 
nd’ormer who ]>r()fess(?d deism and inculcated cleanly liahits hnd purity of life. Many 
thousands of Cham.drs wen? converted, and they are now (l<?.serilx?d in the Gazettetrrof the 
Centi’al Pro\ inces as “ a I’cgeuerate jM?oi>le, frugal and temperate.” 
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must (lisca/fd. iis altog<;tliGx’ alxsurd the Hindu notion of thf* trade and low niciii:il 
claxjSGs liavinjj txeon deduced from an illicit, com mingling of tlic r<x5f)gnised ca.s(.(is ; 
but tlie absolute exclusion of persons so essentially necessary to society is an additions 1 
proof of the falb'bility of the theory that the tudce-lxorn, meaning Brjihmans, Kaliatryas 
and \ aisyaS} were in themselves a complete natioix. I have already shown that thev 
t/Ould have had no ploughmen, and they surely could not have existed without nianu- 
factui-es of any kind or menials for the low oaices ; for it must be rememhenxl that 
they could not employ their own sanctified hands on works declared derogatory to their 
caste.. It is clear that a largo projxortion of the existing ti-ading cl.assc^s aluuys Ixdongcxl 
to the Hindu Aryan nation; but as some of them have the honor of being regarded as 
people from whose hands the twice-born condescend to take water, and oth(;rs are so 
degraded that their touch is pollution, it appears to mo probable that certain offices 
and trades were exclusively performed by slaves, and the Aryans introduced a very uumer- 
ous body of those helot artificers and low menials into India. 

I have observed that weavers are conspicuous amongst the craftsmen thus degraded 
w av'va .and still despised, and that many of tliem in consecjuencc b<x;ame 

Muhammadans. I think this also explains why we now find 
so many thousands of them in the special pn^st-rves of the aboriginal races. I have 
noticed in my axjoount of the Hos of Singbluim, the Tantis, weavers of apparently Hindu 
origin, whom we find domesticated as essential constit uents of every Ho village e immunity. 
We have b(‘sides thousands of weavers in the Pans or Pdnwas, Gandas, ( liiks of. the 
Southern IViljutary Estates, and the, Pdhs and Panikas of the western disteieds.. In feature 
these people are Aryan or Hindu rather than Kolarian or Dravidian. Their habits are 
all much alike, icpudiating the Hindu restrictions on food, but worshipping Hindu gods 
and goddesses, and having no pe<niliar customs which stamp them as of the oth(?r races. 
This helot weav(.‘r oasto, if I am right in thus eharaeterising them, cannot number less 
than 50,000 in the province of Oluitid’Ksigpiir. 


But far viler than the weavers arc the extraordinary tribe called Ghilsis, ioul ]>arasites 
of the Central Indian hill t)-ibes, and submitting to he degraded 
even by them. If the Chandalas of the Purans, though des- 
cended from tluj union of a Brdhrnani and a Sudra, are the “lowest of tlie low,” the 
Ghasis are Chandalas, axul the people, who further south are called P.-iriahs, are no 
doubt of the same distinguisluxl liueage. If, as 1 .surmise?, they were Aiyan helois, tluur 
offices in the household or communities must liavt? been of th(? lowest and mt)st d(?grad- 
ing kinds. It is to he observed that the institulion of caste necessitated the organisation 
of a class to whom such ofiiccfs could he assigned, and when formed, stringent measures 
would be requisite to keep tin? servitors in their position. We might thence expect 
that, they would avail tliemselvcs of every op}}ortunity to escape, and no safer asylums 
could be found than the retreats of the forest tribes. Wherever there are Kols, there 
are Ghasis, and though evidently of an entirely different origin, they have been 
so long associated that they are a recognisexi class in the Kol ti-adition of cr<?ation, 
•which appropriately assigns to them a thriftless career, and describes them as living on 
the leswings or charity of fixe more iixdustrious nuiinhers of society. There are not f(?w«?r 
than 50,000 Ghilsis in the Kol couatrie.s. Their favorite (?mployrneut is no doubt that 
of musicians ; xxo c?<?rcmotxy can taki? place or great man move without the a(?e.ompfxni- 
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mont of their disqoiHhuit mstraments, drams, kettle-drums, half-drums, aad hc^us, 
to proclaim the event in a manner most horrifying to civilised ears. ; ^ ^ 

The Iiabits of the widely-spread Bom class are as impure as those of the whfisis, and 
, they got their living much in the same fashion ; they a®e .to o 

found in all parts of Bengal and Northern India, living on the 
outskirts' of viflages. They are seldom 8t>en working in the fields; they are employ^ 
to kill dogs and remove dead bodies, and sometimes as executioners, and when they ha\ e 
none of these (xmgenial tasks to perform, they make baskets. 

The Bosads or Boslidds are another type of a low-(?aste tribe, living freely and 
according to Hindu notions, impurely, but apparently rather of 
I)ostt<l«. Aryan than Turanian origin. Tlie men, who are ol strong 

build and as tall as the average Hindu, have coarse features, but with nothirfg 
of the Cliiticsi^ or Negro about them. They have adopted the worship of the 
demon lldbii, avIio is 8Uj>j)()se(I to cause eclipses by his jxTiodical attacks on the 
sun and mexm in revenge for having had his hesid cut off by Vishnu. The Bosdds 
not only adore him, ])ut claim to be liis descemhiuts, their uj)per class from lldlni and 
his wife, and tlndr second class from Rulid and his wife’s Jeinina dc chmnbre. Their 
mode of worsliijjping their founder is as dtanoniacal as ho could wish. Tlie faitliful 
ascend laddoi-s formed of sword blades, so phujcd as tf> bring the sharp edge in contact 
Avith the sole of each foot, pressing as it ascends, and they afterwards walk thimigli a 
ditch filhd with lilazing faggots on which oil or ghee is pf)ure(l to ijitcusify the heat, 
Avith no in(px> injmy than was sustained by Shadracli, Mesluiob, and Al)ednego in the 
fiery funiaee. The Bosjkls a,s|)irc to higher employment than the Ghasis and Boms, 
Thov serve as village watehrnen and sometimes us Police; and tis Court runners. Tbev 
too started a refornuM* some tlm^e or four ycai's ago ; but afUw a year’.s trial of abstinence, 
they (jjimc to the cojielusion that it did not suit tliem and relapsed. 

Tlu! Avand(n’ing gij>sy-lLke tribe of Bedyas are found iti most Bengal Bistriets, and 
so inditferent is tlnur eliaracl;er that they are usually placed umh'i- 
the spe(;ial surveillaueo of the Police. They ai’c a branch of the 
Ha/dgm* or Nat family, a good account of Avhom is to bo found in Ami, Y'lT of the 
Asiatic Society’s Itesearches, page ioS. They are juggl(^rs, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, 
beggars, wanderers, and bird-killers, and their pursuits are further indicated by their 
having a slang, or rogue’s language, only understood by themselves. They submit to 
eirenrncision and call themselves Muhummadaiis, but they have many Hindu customs 
and idolatrous praet ices, and consult brdbmaus on j)articu]ar occasions, Thougli scattered 
and nomadic, they are (uganised as communities and liave “ bead comtres” iu different 
localities. They sometimes caU themselves Mdnjbi and Mahali. 

Having no spacjc left, X must spare my rcadt'i’s a long atreouni of the mongrel tribes. 

, 1 think we may reckon amongst them the Bdiwdrs, a ti'ibe well 

Kajwars. , _ ^ 

kiiDAvn in the Gyaancl a(ljoiuin^ districts as troublesome clianicters, 
especially addicted to highway robl)ery, Br. Buchtuian was disjmscHl to class them 
amongst tljc aboriginal raecis, chiefly iu consequence of their impure practices. I’ra.di- 
tionally they appear to connect themselves with the Bluiiyas, but this is only in Bihdr. 
The Itiijwars in Sirguja and the adjoining estates are jjcaceably-disposcid cultivators, who 
declare tlumiselvcs to be fallen Kshatryas; they do not, however, conform to Hindu 
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customs, and thoy are skilled in a dan<5e called chailo, which I lx>lievc to bo of Dravidian 
origin. The Rfijwdrs of Bengal admit they are derived from the misco-genationof Kurmis 
and Kols. Thpy are looked ujK»n as very impure by Hindus, who will not take water 
from their hands. , 

The Baoris and Bdgdis are, I conceive, the remnant of an al)origmal race who by 
.. intermarriage with low-caste Hindus have nearly efitwfed their 

Baorm and 

pnraitive lineaments. The Bdgdis arc now employed as lislier- 
incn, palki-hearers, and general laborers, but some holders of large estates in Ea.stern 
Bengal are of this family. I consider tliat the fact of Baoris being still in possession 
^GliAt/Wdlf tenures as ancestral, shows that they hjwl once a proprietary interest in the 
soil. Babu Bakhal Hds lldldar suggests that the na>ne is derived from the Sanskrit 
mm>\ Iwirharmn, therootof the Asdin Abor; hutin Asani thcAVord opposed to Abor, whi<;b 
is applied only to independent tribes, is Bori, Avhieh means (b'ptmdent or sulijugated, and 
that. s(!ems in every way more a})propriate to the condition of tlie Baori, who apiiear to have 
meekly .‘mcepted their burden-bearing lot, l)oth nnm and women hiring themselves out 
as day-lal)orors or a<!«*onipanying travellers on journeys. Th<‘ men cany j)a]kis. 

The Baoris have some singular customs. They are excluded from (Histe if they kill 
a. lieron or a dog. In regard to the heron, it is the e.mhlein of the tribe, itud its flesh 
th«‘y must not eat; hut in regard to dogs, I was gravely informed by some of their elders 
that as they killed and ate eow.s and most other animals, they deemed it ritfht tf» fix on 
some beast which should he tis starred to them as tlur cow to the Biuhmtin, siud tliey 
sehurted the dog hercause it was a. useful animal vvliilij alive and not very nice i.»> eat. when 
dead, — a ncsit reconciliation of the. twinges of eonseiomre and (.‘ravings of app(,;tite. 
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A bbaye, or h(»adnnan, 29S, 2i)5, 299. 

Al)onp;ya tribo, Cl, 65, 60, 07. 

Abhiram Singh, 179. 

Abbr Naga«, 39, 114. 

Abor tribes, 18, 20, 21, 22, 30, 40; vocabularj*, 73 ; 92, 114, 
*327. 

Achhik tribe, 60. 

Af^onitum fer»T^ 16. 

Adah a hero, 231. 

Adi SudhiHin. 79. 

Adisiira, king of Guur, 310. 

African tribes, BiJcliuanas, 67 ; 03. 119- 
Agariah tribe, 190, 2(X), 317, 322 fl‘. 

A^rwdidfl, 312. * 

Aghunna, a village, 159. 

Agin, a goddess, 23 L 
AgorioM, 221. 

Agra, 322. 

Abiri Pipri. 200, 211, 

Ahir tribe, 227, 314. 

Ahmn iril^t?, 6, 77, 78, 79, 80. 82. 83. 

A horn vofabulary, 69. 

Aiongya Miri tribo, 29. 

Aka, dr Auka, trilK‘,22; 37, vocabulary, 73, 95 

Akbarndmah, 109. 

alcbun jatru, or cake festival, 320. 

dkhrd, or dancing place, 19H, 203, 248, 250. 201 ; vide 
darbdi'. 

Aloinpra, king of Btirnia, 6. 

Ahinai, name of a chief. 19, 

Alunga, name of a chief, 19 
Ainodah, 232. 

Ananiese, 119. 

Andamanese, 133. 

Anduripat. a holy mountain, 132. 

AndorKon, Di*. J., pref. ii. 

Audhiar, a god, 231. 

Angami Kaga tribe, 39, 44, *40, 53 ; vocabulary, 71, 75. 
angels, fallen, ideas of, 180, 231. 

Angdl district, 291. 

Alika, or Aka, tribe, 37. 

Anka Miri trils\ 35. 
ant-hill, vide oaths. 

Anungrua. a village, 115. 
aoos rice, 33, 

Apbyakumi tribe, 114, 

Apia, H hero, 231. 

Apougnia, a Garo goddess, 59. 

Appa Sahib, 225. 
aqueducts of bai«boos, 61. 
arhar (Cajaniis Indicus), 227- 
AtTacan, ii, 112, 113, or Hukheng, 113. 

Arakanesn, 112, 113. 

an*owH passKid from village to village as a summons to arm, 
171; national emblem of lius, 191. 

Artisan tribes, 323. 

Arun, 102. 

Arilng Kaga tribe, 44 ; vocabulary^ 75. 

Aryans, 1. 2, 79.80, 84, 119. 123, 125. 137. 138. 161. 162. 
i63. 173, 178, 186, 200, 209. 222, 224, 205, 275, 286, 
306if. 325. • 

Asadullab Failian of Birbbuni. 104. 

Asafuddaulah. 317. 

Asal Paharias, 263, 204, 273. 
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Asam. 1, 2 ; history of, 6 ; name of, 6; kings of, 5 ; 0. 22, 4^>, 
54, 56, 77 ; chronicle, 78 ; 82, 84, 92, 95, 208, 310, 321, 327, 
dmn tree, vide Terminalia tomentosa. 

Asango, king, 110. 
asHokhat, a dye, 12. 

Asiika Muni, 166. 
astrologers, 289. 

Asur, 

Asuras. 124, 162, 180, 221,231. 

Asur trilie, 190. 

Atkinson, W., 264, 270, 271, 272. pref. iv. 

Autga, » god, 269. 

Ava, 114. 

Awakumi tribe, 114. 


B ada Deo. 278, 280. 

Bad ha) Pen, vide Badial Pen. 

Bfulial Pen, 278, 281. 

Badiutjil, a Gond god. 280. 

Badiya Gonds, 278. 

Bagriis, caste, 167. 327. 

Bagli Bhiit, or tiger devil, or Bagheswar, 2,4. 280. 
Mgh litti’s narrative of the origin of the Bantols. 209. 
Bdgmundi, 173, 175. 

Bah-boiigu festival, 196. 
hahni, a dance, 198. 


Bah-Towli Bongji least, 198. 

Baiga, or Bygn, a class of priests, 129, 130, 135, 137. 148 
. 221. 232. 277. » . » . 

Bairi Sdl of Kokrah, 109. 

Baitarrii. 153, 150. 177, 207, 

Bakesvvar, a god, 1 34. 

Ba-kht Bnland of Deogarh, 270. 

Balands, 230. 

Balasore, 207. 


Ball, V., 160», 161, 177, 178. 203, 204, 203, 273. 274, pref. iv. 
Btunanghali, 180, 182, 277. 

bumbix*, 10, 20, 01, 116, 233, 234, 209. bamboo festival, 86 ; 
109, 220. 


Bamhujta rfigantna, .34, 141. 
Bamunipat, a holy mountain, 132. 
Bamra, 139, 147, 149, 282, 285. 
Baunni Pat, 141. 
ban. 103. 

Bancura, 207. 


Bivndgnon, 171. 

Bangui , or Dophla tribe, 35. 

Banin, a goddess, 220. 

Btuiios, 312. 

Banjngis, a tribe, 44. 
banners, 255. 

Bansuri, a goddess, 149. 

Baoris, a tribe, 138, 327. 

B-apus. or priests, 97 ; Impuchung, 6. 

Baradco, god of the Goods, Ac.,' 136, 259, 278. 
IWah Bhuiya, 81, 82, 92, 139. 

Bardhlmzar, 175. 

Bivrahbhum, 173, 174, 176, 176. 

Barai eastt», 324. 

Barak Kiver, 39. 

Barandfl, a hill god, 258. 

Barbaras, 102. 

Barber caste, 324. 
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Barhiii, or caTpftnkr caak,.32.1. 

Darbona. a 231. < 

llorwii, J 72, 221, 222. 

Ih-tiin, ill Oil. ^ 

Basmtlatifotia^or Mftliuft iT<H% 148, 23] j 281, 283, Bltl. 
JlflHtar, 278, 279, 2SO, 286, 2y<-). 

biurlurlDrs’ bail, (»J , ^)4, 112, 141, 172, 247, 248, 272, 279, 
296. 

BitJio, •rod of tljo Kiwiiaris, 69, 86, 80. 
l?a/i;;C.ar triho, 32(5. 
hfftil.M, 20. 32. 
jbfftnips, ti , 90. 

an African tribe, 57. 

Iledlbrd, Uupt., 19, 22. 

Ucdinj^flvld, Lt., nmrdmMl, 66. 

Btrdo, b urod, 208, 271. 290 ; vldv Hero. 

HtMlyan, or wandcrir»f» lril>c», 320. 
hfil tree, vide Oeglo Marmclos. 

Dehi Penu, 290. 
llelimja, in Debar, 226, 264. 

Belaiu, in (^b. Nagonr, J80. 

Be- null wa, opp. to Malwa, 22, 5i>. 

Itenclbnr trilie, 140. 

Beniah JCandim, 293. 

Ben Ibija, 327. 

Bern, the sun god, 169; vide Ikulo. 
beielnuttf, 50. 

Botb kbeta. 109. 

Betiob Kaudhs. 203. 

Bgliai Karens, 118. 

Blmgndatta, king of Kamrup. 79. 

BluigaJpur, 139, 207, 200, 272. 

Bhagat Oraons, 258. 

Him ga vat, 128. 

Bhageswar, or tiger god, 280. 

Bhaiiisasiir, a gud, 231. 

Bluikliur, 134. 

bhnnwar. or circuit, 148, 234, 321. 

Bbanwar Pabiir, 129, 

Bbarata, 102. 

Bhavisbya Purana, 269. 

Bbawaui, 147, 232. 
lhelir(f, a tree, 198. 

Bbettiah, 82, 

Bluls, 151. 231, 244, 201, 275. 

Bbfin, 117. 

Bbiiida Pural), 115, 

Bhogta tribe, 129. 

Bliojpilr, 102. 

Bbnj Itaja, 102. 

Bboroli liiver, 30, 37. 

Bbor Mr in Hiiigbbura, 171. 

BJininbura. 108, 109, 170, 284». 

Bbuindeb feast, 274. 

Bliuiva tribe, 1, 129, 332, 13,3, 139, 144, 149, 102, 103, 107, 
174, 178, 179, 186, 230, 243, 247, 277, 285, 300, 326. 
Bhui>(Ta, 132, 133. 

Bhinnia 148. 

Bliumiz, orBbutnij, 115, 124, 151, 158, 1(51, 165, 173, 174, 
184,210,318. 

Bliungya, or Bbmigiya, tribe, 81, 139. 

Bbuniya tribe, 1, 2, 139. 144, 

Bbnpal Knja, 82. 

Bhutan, 37. 38, 80, 84, 89. 05, KX). 102. 

BliuyjiH, 106; vide Barali Bhuya 

Biliar, 124, 125. 120, 151, lOl.* 109, 170 ; town, 211 ; 212, 
222, 225, 310, 311, 313, 318, 320, 320. 

Bihiya tribe, 77. 

Bib\i festival of the IVIiris, 29, 80, 81. 

Byui, chief of, 90. 

Bfp.was, a class of priests. 104. , 

Bindaparab, 170. ' 

Bind i'Uste, 324. 

Binnua race. 119. 

Birbbmn, BVt, 2o7, 208. 263, 

Birch. Ca]>t. 11. (\. 184. 

Birbor tribe, 158, 190, 210, 238. 

Biru Bb lit. 220. 

Bird Kasalpiii estate, 159. 


Bi»a, 10, 13. 

! Bisbnatli, in Aeam, 80. 

! biHi, or unoloau, 191. 

j bisoi, a Kandb otOwr, 299.^ 

I block lOttiJ paid to chbda, 33. 

1 Blai^ksinHb caste, 324. 

Blochnuinn, H., pref. iib 
blood, marks of, in marriages, 319. 

I Blunt Cnpt. J . T., 128, 130. 
i Bond District, 285, 288 290, 292, 298, 290. 
i Bodo nation, 1, 58, 69, 78, 79, 80, 82; vocabulary, 93; 
! 109. 

Bodo (Ihoro District, 289. 

I Bogle, Sir A., 113, 
j liomiir, an Abor village, 22, 25, 27. 

Bonui, 14^1, 141, 144, 170, 180, 246, 217, 277, 285, 322. 
Borain, 141, 147. 

Bora. Baja, 153. 

Bordoloni, a pbute in Asain, 30, 

Borclwaria Nagos, 39. ^ 

Boridibing lliver, 9, 39. 

bori, or dei>endent, opp. to *Abor,’ 22. 

Bor-Kbainti iriUs 6, /. 
y^os J)H)nialU, 10. 

Bonrri, Mons., 14. 

Bovars, 133, 134, 148,228, 281,284. 

Brabuiakimd, 13, 18, 82. 

Brahmani iiiver, 159, 203. 

Brabmans, intnKluciMl in Manipur, 49 ; in Kamrup, 84 ; white, 
324; ofSImbabad. 120;m, 137, 141, 108, 109, 186 
200, 805, 30tdf. 

Brahmaputra, 1, 7, 13; upper course of, 14; 16, 18. 23, 29, 
58. 80, 82, 109. 
brass petticoats, 27. 

bridegroom, comes from afar, 218n ; is honored, 312 ; among 
the Sadgops, 310 ; 3 19. 
bridges in Brabmaniitra valley, 16, 26, 98. 

Brijia tribe, t»f Palaiuau, 230. 

Brimlabun, 314. 

Brown, l)r., prof iii. 

Browne, J. F., 110. 

Bucbanaii- Hamilton, 69, 04, 00, I2e5, 126, 128, 139, 101, 
102. 207, 204. 209, 272, 318, 320, 320. 

Buddha, son of Aujaua, 102. 

Budh (ly.a, 126, 103. 

Budliiam, 79, 80, 81., lOl, 105. 112, 117, 270, 281. 

Buijmr tribe, 148. 

Buis, a tribe, 139. 

bukbo, a cliiss of priests, 110. 

Bilk it Mariam, 119. 
bill I tights, 07. 

Bultistan, 95. 

Biiiidu, 172. 

Buniya triU.!, 147. 

Bum. a Kandb god, 286. 

Bum. Bonga, 187, 188. 

Bura Buri, an Asauiese gcal and goddess, 88. 

Biini. Deo, vide Bara Deo. 

Bura Pen, 281. 

Biira Penn, a Kandb god, 290, 297. 

Buria Mai, 22f>. 

Burinji, As5m chnniiele, 78. 

BurmeHc, 82, 88, 112, 118 ; vocabulary, 120. 

Bursa Gonds, 278. 

Burton, Xd., murdered, 66. * 

Butan, vide Bhutan. 

ButeafrondoHa, or pallis tree, 190. 

But tribe, 69. 00, 88, 95, 97 ; vocabulary, 107. 

Byga, vide Biiiga. 


C ae,ol)cc. old name of the Singpho tritie, 9. 

Caldwell, Dr., 244. 

Camalr, Captain, 170, 

Campbell, (JoL, 288. 4 
Campbell, Dr. A., fX). 100, KKl. 

Campbell, Mr, G., 139, 152. 317. 

Canarese vocabular} % 302. 
cane petticoats, 30. 
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casteii of the Hindus, 305. 

Cathay Shan«, 44. 
cenotaphs, 43. 

Centiiil India and Central Provinces, 123, 136, 139, 151, 167, 
232, 2^13, 275, 278, 317. 318, 

Ceylon, KHj, 125, 163 ; vide Lanka, 
cha. Bos frontalin, 16. 

Chachng, Ihija, 111. 

ChaiWsa, 17^, 182. 183, 191, 197, 2t>3. 

Chtti Champ, 209, 210, 211. 

Chain, or Chamir, caste, 324. 
dial, or Chalnao, a god, 208, 271. 

Chamakpur, 149. 

Cliaindrs. 324. 

CIminda Gosoin, a god, 269. 

ChanalU Desntn Bougu, a gixl, 18G. 

Chanda, a goddtrsn, 130, 258. 
dfanda DiHlrlcl, 157, 278. 

Chandals, 124, 305, 308, 325. 

Chand Bhaki4r, 134, 136, 231. 

Chaudo llonga, 214. 

Chaudo OmoT, or moon, a god(lc.ss, ]8<h 
Clmndruglmii District, 291. 
changwgarh, name of the Miri houiiets, 2lh 
Changiiol Nagiis, 39. 

Changsen, a Kiiki tribe, 45. 

Chard war, Durrnng Distnct, 37. 

Charipak, a llaliha goddess, 87. * 

chdsn, or tfisn, 322. 

Chaiauila, king of Asom, 5 ; adopts llindnism, 5. 

Chatna, 211. 

Chaira, 170. 219. 

Chultifigarh, 136, 137, 264. 

Chauhan IhijputH, 230. 

Clunlwar, Lukkimpur District, 36. 

Chenchwa tribe, 157- 

choriii, a kind of divination, 270, 

Cln-roh, 2, 124, 125, 161, 162, 163, 212, 222, 225. 

Chorra, a Kasia ntate, 55. 

ClitTwa Knur tribe, 137, 

Cliicks, a tribe, 286, 325, 
cbignoiiH, 20, 226. 

('liiijJol, a god, 130. 

Cbindwara, 280. 

Chinese, 112, I87a, 192w. 

Chiuutt Kimedy, 288, 2iH), 292. 

Cbitarin fcHtival, 26S. 

chit, a term for fon-igners, 261. 

Chitawur, a fhuty, 231. 

Chitm* District, 165. 

Chitragupia, or Cbitra Sen, 313. 

Chittagong, 45, 10i», ill, 113. 
a libre, 158, 

Choin Muni, a llisbi, 127. 

Cbokong (lohain, a Kliumti cliioi', 14. 

Chorail, evil spint, 258. 

Choi’dewan, a inaligniint spint, 251. 

Ohorihachu mountain. 88. 

OhristianitY. 217, 250,264, 257. 

Chndrs, 308. 

Ohudrs, or Chufiris, 174, 175. 

Chukupha. king of A.sam, 5. 

Chulikata Mishmis, 17, 18, 24, <12, 205. 

Chuntlr, 128. 

Ohurai Uoinbu, ot' Manipur, 49. 

Churia, a place. 173. 

Oliulifi or Ivuchari, 1, 2, 

Chutm, Durrung District, 77, 79, 8<1; vocabulary, 93. 

Cliutia Miri tribe, 29. 

Cbdtia Nagp'ir, 124, 125, 129, 131. 158,159,160.102, 
164; origin of Ilajahs of, 165, 168a, 169, 177, 192, 210, 
219, 221, 227. 231. 213, 246, 263, 265, 278, 308. 309, 310, 
3IJ, 316, m 321, 325. 

Chutupha, an Ahom <;hiel, 77. 

Cleveland, Mr. A, 265, 266, 268. 

Coates, I)r. 3. M., 274i tmd. iv. 
rtx*k tight R, ll^>. 

cocks sacrificed. 86, 332, 138, 141 » lOS. 

Colebrooke, 310. 


Comber, Capt., 18. 
coQscicnoe, ideas of, 1\7. 
conversions to Budhiein, 97, 126. 

oonv^rHioiis to Christianity, 207 ; vide Christianity and mis- 
sionaries. 

conversions to Hinduism, 78, 82, 84, 89, 110, 120, 130. 
conversions to Islam, 2, 89, 324, 325. 
wipjier-raincR, 178. 

i C<^ptis tecta^ 16. , 

cotton, cultivation of, 26, 65, l(!t3, 111. 
j Oowhir trila?, 136. 

I caption, ideas regarding, 59, 185, 231, 356, 296. 

cremation, 202. 

! emsses, 13, 26. 

! crows, formerly white, 187. 

1 Cuttack, VI dv Katak. 


D abgar caste, 321, 

Dada vo Goods, 278. 
daho, a kind of tillage, 24t>. 

Dainbooug, 114, 

Daknai, a goildess, 129. 
ddlikntarl, 199. 

i Daiu/tji, a place in tho Lukkimpur District, 30. 
Damau-i-Koh, 208, 263. 

Damipaon, a Mishnii god, 16. 

Damudar Kiver, 124. 158, 208, 209, 211, 218. 227^ 246. 
Damuroi festival, 198. 

danei^H, xdde jadnr. iunibir, war dances, terrhil), khariah, 
kuiMii, rasa, dawii. balmi. 

Dandaka Forest, lf33, 

Daiidsona Bbuiyas, 145. 
i Dangargarh, 278. 

Danu, or Danawas, didties, 231. 
d4o, or dhao, 8, 11. 33. 14), 47. 

Dapha, 10. 

Daj>ha Bhum Mountain, 13. ^ 

\ Daplas, or Dophlas, 22 ; vide Dopblns. 

darMr, or dancing ground, 141, 1 1.5 ; mde akhni. 

Darha, tutelarv god of the. Kols and Oraous, 129, 132, .198, 

, 220.257,258, 268. 

Daijeeliug, IfK), 

^DaHanui, ten forest, forls, 1(5. fc. 
i DiiHp.alla District, 285, 29(J. 

I Din^uin Pat, a dfdtv. 141. 

Dasyurt, 124, 1(U, 307, 309. 

; Datar, 319. 
j Dautiini»ali, 278. 

Davies. Mr., 184. 
dawa, a dauei'. J .35. 

dwid men eaten by Birhors. 220; vide offals. 
l.)ebroghar in Asam, 8, 22. 
dekiiehang, buehclurs’ hall, 61, ()t. 

Deki) lliver, UK 
deluge, ideas of, 188. 

I Deinrinos. a class t>f priests, 27o, 274. 

DchkIii. a eljiRs of priests, 86. 

Deodars, or sooth fla 3 TVs of the Abors, 25, 

■ deogantas, or metal Ik ‘I Is, 32. 
j Deogrvli, (kuitrjd Provinces, 276. 

IkMU’i Cliutia tribe, 78. 

Detuds. or Aka priests, 38; Deori t,ril»c, 78, 85, 141. 

Deosliis, a cbiss of pritwts, 85, 92. 

! Deota Sara, 141. 

i Desaiili, 187, 188. 261; Desauli Boiiga, 196, 198, 260. 

Desauri or Jani, a pvh*st, 389. 

I Desk Bbuiyas, 1-45, 

I Devi, 22(K 

i Dcwatjgiri, Teinjde of, 98. 

I Dhulbbuin, 116. 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 182. 

; l)biiiigarba.ssa, 141. 

Idiaugars. or Onions, 141, 2t5. 

Dliarin Dcota, 1 11, 147* 

Dlmniii, 186, 256, 29(5. 

Dbarti. g.>dd»*ss, 129. 131 , 1 IS. 2(5 L 

Dbaurel Shigb. ancestor of the Ikijas of Korea. 23»‘. 

Dbekaual. 152, 153. 

Dbimal iribe, 82, SS ; v<n*al»Ml.u‘y. 93. 
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Dhimaptir, 8o. 

Dholhbum, ri(h Dlidlbb(ifn,‘ 

Dlioli Go!jd>>, 278. 

Dholla River. 78. 

DliOrniouff, a ^oii, 88. 

Dhutnkurifi, vide bacbplors* h&ll, 247, 248. 

Dbunsiri Ri^cr. 30, 4A.), 83. 

Dimr Goiids, 283. 

Dhurnitt* or Dbainna l^juh, 96. 

Dhurwe Gonds, 277. 

<li, a prefix in Attuineso ixamnB, signifyinK ‘ water,* 87. 
diiimouds, 163», 170 fi, * 

iMlionj; River, 18, 19, 22. 

Dijraru River, 13, 15, 18. 

Dijiji Dintrict, 289, 291. 

Dilii Korwaa, 125, 229. 

Dlhin^ River, 39, 4/0. 

Diliong Aiwrs, 30, 78. 

Dihong River, 34, 35. 

dikoB, or foreigners, a Kol term, 172. 

Dikrung River, 78. 

Dilli, a village of the Mishmia, M 
Dimapur, 2. 

Dinajpur, lo2, 

Dingii Poiinu, a jjod, 297. 

Dingong or Sikhim, UXl. 

diokoras, holy vcs8el» of the Garos, 32. 

Dipiidhi, ruins at, 222. 

Dirjmo Rivor, 22, 28, 30. 
divinafiou by oil, 188; vide ojba, ,191. 
d«»gs, 327. 

Doinia, or Bralimapntra, 87. 

Doiaa, a pargauuh, 172. 

Doljdtra, 314. 

Dom caste, 77, 244, 308, 326. 

Donjt)iigiiia. a Garo goddess, 59, 60. 

Doolittle, Revd. J., 193 » 

Iiopliias, or Daplas, 22, 35 ; voeabulary. 73 ; 116. 

Dorowafl, a Goiid»tribe, 277, 278. 

Jios^d, or Doshdd, caste, 326. 

Dovang River, 39, -42, 44, 53. 

Dravidiaiv, 2, 92, 103, 139, 124. 138, 139, Idf). 149, 152. 
159,162,207,222, 223.225, 226, 243,244«, 248, 259; 
oye, 273; 28J, 309, 325; 327. 

Dripiiatb Sabi of Kokrah, 170, 180. 

Droesi), Mr., 272. 

Diianivahs, a mongrel race of Siiigphos, 10, 12, 12/*. 

Du River, 1,3. 14. 
duarklianda, a ceremony, 318. 

Dufir Paliar, ii god, 129. 

Dimrs, 84, 88, 96. 
dufj grass, 316. 

Dubri, in Asum, SO. 
l>iiriha Mai, 220. 

Dudb Kaur tribe, 137. 

Oudkusi, 102. 

Dula Doo, a Gond god, 280. 

Dulhadeo, a god, 134, 223. 

Duliikri, a village, 149. 
l>ulut»giri, a place, 61. 

Dura, a sylvan god, 129. 

durbar, tfie dancing ground, 141, 145. 

Durjiin Sal of Kokrah, 169 n. 

Durrung District, 22, 37, 77, 84. 

Diissera i'esiivni, 50. 

Dwara G(»saiii, a god, 268. 

Dwarka River, 263. 


I ? aka tribe, 102. 

-i Eastern Archipolago, 1.51. 

Hon’bie A., 95; prof, ii, 

Keb River, 135. 

Egerton, E., M8. 

eggs us(‘fl in worship, 57, 86. 

Ekfisi, 221. 

Ekliir Bonga, a deity, 188. 

Ekthumba tribe, 102. 


clopbuni flesh, not eaten, 88. 

Ellora, 128. 

Engbav, n feast of the Kouptlis, 52. 

English, their descent in the eyes of savdgos, 26, 59, U6, 
185, 265 ; a whistling race, 58; 210. 
m silk, 32, 101. 

E-u and Tha-nai, parents of mankind, 116, 

Eufhiyrlm, 85, 86, 89, 268, 

eyes, grey, of Rdjpdts, 79; of the Druvi dians, 273. 


P -Hian, the Chinese traveller, 118, 

Famine of 1866, 214, 

Fakhials, vide Phakis. 

Filth KhAn DiiAIA, 211. 

Fsyrer, J., pref. i. 

Ficus rvligwsa^ or pfpal tree, 251. 

Fitlb Report, 163 7^, 

Fiji Islanders, 119. 

Firan, an Aka god, 38. 

Fireiigis. tlieir origin, 60. 

Fisher, Major, 58, 84, 88, 109. 

Fitch, Ralph, the old traveller, 95. 
flutes of the BantAls, 214. 

Forbes. L. R.* 230, pref. iv. 

Forest forts, 164. 

Forest of Dandaka, 163. 

fowls sacrificed at Suttee shrines, 138. 

friondship among Oraon women, 253, 

Frye, Ll. J. 294. 

Future life, ideas of, 21, 205, 256; vide Paradise, He!!. 
I Creation. 

I Fuxo, un Aka god, 38. 


adbds, or Gudwas. o Kol trilx*, 279. 

Oakhind, chief of, 12. 

I Gallom (5ani, a Mishmi chief 16. 
j game laws of the Malcrs, 269. 

! Gams, or heads of families, 10, 19, 23, 35. 

! Ganak caste, 77. 

Gandas, a trilw, 286, 325. 

Gatigabangsis, 167. 

Gangu Narain, 174. 176. 
j Gaiigani, a Gond god. 280. 
j Gangp\jr, 140. 147, 176. 178, 180, 246, 323. 

Oa-nhat, a god of the Singphos, 12. 

‘ Ganjam, 285, 286. 

; Gaiuum, 232, 233. 

' ganthi, or knotted string, 145. 
j (lareriK. or sheplierdn, 317. 

1 Garha-Era. a goddess, 188, 

j Oarba>Mandla, 275. 

1 Garjhiit estates, 147. 

i Garo Hills, 91. 

j Garos, 1, 22, 56, 58, 88, 92 ; vocabulary, 9.1, 95; 109, 115, 
141, 202. 

i Gftur, in Bengal. 78, 310. 

I Gaurinalh Sing, king of AsAtn, 6, 9. 

Gautatna, 8, 125, 126 163. 

Gdvilgarh Range, 151, 231, 275. 
ffaifal bull, 115. 

1 genua, a kind of tabu, 43. 

Gharfb Kawuz of Manipur, 49. 

Ohiisl tribe, 186, 326, 326. 

GhiUw&ls, guardians of the paases, 173, 327. 
ghoficn, a musical iiistmment, 47. 

Ghumoishee, a Kuki god, 46. 

Gby<gli4si Miri tribe, 30. 

Gby longs, or priests, 97. 

Giujo, a village, 172. 

Girgaon, 83. 

Gksford, Ool. C.. 279, 283. 

Goalas. or Gopoe; 2. 16:f. 178, 186, 190, 306, 314 it 
goblins, 117. 

godna, or marks, 132, 191, 323; vide tatooiug. 

I Gohflt, a divinity. 131. ^ 

j G<d» Poiganah, 209, 210, 219. 

* gold washers, 31. 
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goldwofihinjCTft, 19fi. 

Ooimsika, 153, 15<J. 

Gond«, 127, 145, 157, 222, 224. 22«. 229, 230, 232, 2^13. 

259, 275 tl*; vo^-alailary, 302; 322. 

Gomhvaiil 231, 275. 2S5. 

Oopaii, or Goiilas, 300, 314 IT. 

Gor/ikhpur. 120, 151, 102, 318. 

Gurkluis, 120. 

Gor, or Goiilil rnsie, 190. 

Goviiidpur, 171. 

Gowajpara. 58, 82, 88, 89. 

Gowhatfy, 37, 80. 

Gram Dcotas, or villajrc 321. 

Graat, C.. 283 «. 

Grant, J., 8arishtah<lur, 101. 

Griffiihs. Dr., 1 1, 15, 

Gripuvali, a my 11 nr rork. 298. 

jjrovos. sawil, 129, 132, HI, 177, 180, 88, 258. 

G'uanii Napraa, 53. 

GuJwtw, or Gadbda, a Kol tribe, 279. 
piti, (a* friend, 253. 

OujnU, 215. 

pimki, a imn for a, kini?, 165. 

Gum.^^ar. 28.5. 2lMk 292- 
Guinu Gosttbi, a ir<'d, 209. 

Ginalnk Uivor. 105. 

G 11 run'; tribe, ]03. 

Guttinri. in Gobi TVr^anah, 210. 

Gya, 125, 102, 320. 


H abrapfbat, 58. 

bftdl*avi, 202 w. 

Ilaioo tribe, ln.5. 
llajontr tribe, 87, 88. 

Hajn, ti'tinile of, 80. 

I baiu. tjie Korb lea'lev, 89, 90. 

Ha.vH‘l)0, or peimtrs. 1^8. 
llfinobo^ b»ast in .MaMi]*ur, 50. 
lliinj;, or llwan'j:, tribe, 103. 

Hanbart. Metises.. ]nvf. iii. 

Umniay, Col.. 78, 79. 

llanuniHU. the ape. general, 105, lltt, 147.220,321. 
IlMva Dnltie. 2<Wb 


Ji avi, Jin Aka '^od, 3^. 

Ilarj 77. 
llarihar iestival, 19S. 
llavibas. ii caste, 12f>. 
llii Tsun:;lsii Jlvn.'isty,^84. 

/iff f (tv !i bird, 47- 

Hauudit<ni, 1S4. 

llavit, l<t5, 215 /*. 

Jlayes. Dr., 181, 191 t?., pref. iv. 
Hazai Kacliaj’iH, 83. SS. 

Ha//tnbji«^li, 1:M1, 207, 208, 2n9, 245. 

liazankowa tribe. 3i . 
iiolb idea.', of a. 117, 102.^2t‘l. 
Ifempalivn. n .Mikir !r<*d, o J. 
Henismi^'. a fjod, lOi.. 

Hera llon^jfo I'estival, 198. 

Herodotus, 221. 
lieron, 327. 

Heselnieyer, Devd. C. II,, 37- 
lleunm. a tribe, 1 I t. 

Hewit, A. ¥. K., 147. 1 18; prei. iv 
Hiauj: ieUHl in Manipui’, 50. 

Hill, U., 290. 

Hill jM.’iriji.s, vuh- Maria tioncD. 


Hill Miria, a tribe, 22, 2S, liO. 

Hilo, a Knki jjoddess, Ifb 
llindu (Umtia tribe, 7S, 
llinduised Abori^'ines. 123. 

.Hivarnan, ibe Gjiro Dliit^^ 59. 

Hiruinlm, or Knebur, 109, 110, 

Hislop, Herd. 8., 151. 157. 231, 232, 217, 27S, 2SO, 282. 
Ho, I'.tO ; liinf;naj;e, 119; 125, 132. ?tt», 151, 157, J5S, J59, 
Jill, 103, 171, 177 ; moarin^r. 178 ; 184, 274; *<nperior to 
Momlas, Ubnniij, mnl S.autiibs, 205; M-nsitivouesH, 200 ; 
212, 218, 2IK1; v(»eabulary, 235 : 2 Ilf, 325. 


liockey, 60. 

Hodgson, 59, 84, 89. 102, 124, 128, 151. 
ho, biore. br>r(», a ‘mar// 178. 
hqja (lance, 198. 

Holcus surqham, 272. 

Holi, or Doljiitrd, 314. 

Holier tribe, 157. 

Horn, Horatan-bo, divinities, 188. 
horse races in Dljiitan, 99, 101, 

IIrus.so, nr Aka. tribe, 37 ; vocabn!ar3> 73, 

Hulba (h)itds, 278. 

Hnli festival, 132. 

litinan sacrifice.s, 08, 78, 79, 115, 147, 280 ; vide keddi, toki. 
Iliindah. 152. 

Hungoilmii Brahmans of Manijiur, 49. 

Hung tribe, 103. 

Hunter, W. W., 208, 209, 211, 212, 223, 

Hum*dgai*lii, 209. 

ITilsir Saram, Tbakuvs of, 129. 

Hwang tribe It >3. 


I brnbim Kbfin, Governor of Bihar under Jahangir, 101» n, 
illi, or riee-boor, 185, 193, 19(». 
ini.ages, wooden, f>f deceji.sed friends, 02. 

Impure tribes, 325. 

India, called Kolaria, 161. 

Indian Arehipidngo, 119 /?.. 

Jiidiftu eorn, 33, 05. 

hidipOf 12. 

Tiido.C3n'nese tribe, vide liohiiic tribes, 
liid {»ar;ib, 107. 
infanticide, fennile, 288. 

InsinioionH, 126. 
infitnllation of Kfijalis, 145. 

insiirreetion of the Kids, 170 171; of tb.' kintids, 2' IS. 
iron smelters, 1S7, J90, 210, 229. 

Irrawaddy, ift. 118, 119. 


I abnlpdr, 275, 3)7. 

jjVdiir, or jjidunx, a dance, 132; 197, 228, 254. 
Jagannatb, or Puri. lOtk 179. 

JaguniiaOi J)eo, the lust (bmgabaug.si, 167, 
.lagaunatli 8a)ji, Bajab, ISO. 

Jagarndony lhing<‘, 114. 

Jagesiir. 249. 

Jng-nuinjbi, 213. 

Jngo, a goddess, 91, 
jabaz. 319. 

Jabira, or Sarna, 186 ; ride groves. 

Jaliir Burlii, 198. 

Jubir-Kta, 188, '410. 204, 2t;i. 

Jains, 173, J74. 178, )79, 318; fWc Sar;jw:iks. 


Jaipur District, 165, 290. 292. 

Jaiyadliayji Singh, king of Asam, 5. 

Jam, the Hindu 25, 34; ridr Yama. 

J.'iiuira plateau, 222. 

JannmejMVM Kajah, 165, 

Jaui, or j Vsanri, a )»riest, 239, 295. 

.lanmoshlouii festival, 321, 
flarbnnd, a deitv, 131. 

Jaslij uf. 12U. J:J2. 135, 13<i, 137, 158, 21t>. 

22 1 -, 22 ri, 22 y. 215 , 2 S 1 . 

Jjxtras, 251. 


Jayjideva Bajab, 162. 

Jenkins, Sir it.. 270, 

Jews, in Cbinu, 110; law book of, lib. 
Jba]da,210. 

Jhari Kuiiibis, 3]S. 

Jinirkand, lt»3. lOt, 105, 160. 2o5. 
Jluilabs, low Mabt'inmudanh, SO. 


boriu Goods, 27s, 279 /o 

liuui, a kind of cultivation, 51, 111, 

uunjir, Si dance, 275 ; r/.</c juudiir. 




Jiliuilli, in Sirguju, 13 1. 138. 
Jingsha, name of si chief, 13, Hi !•>* 
Jobokii Kugai^, 39. 


1 L 


221 , 
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Jogini Tantro, 80. 

324 

JoJmstune, Ca|Tf. J., IM proll iv.< 

Julilhii nistc, y24 
•Tofiiaiia iribi\ 110, 

Jonisamllni. 13!J. 

Juiinju^ tribe. 114, 152, 180, 101, 100, 101, 219; vocabulary, 
2.35. 211 r 251, 279. :KK). 

Jimioa IrilM*, 111, 113. 

jni)i]jir, a. daril'e, 1.32, 215; mWt jhunjor, 

Jum-iijuiui, an oflurinf;, 19H. 

Jungle Maball.-, 124, 139, 174, 205. 
jyjitia, 64, 6H. 


K iibar, in Bihar, Kol rniiiR, 101. 

Kadmr and Kacharis, 1,5. 39, 42, 44 46. 46, 61,54, 
68, 69, 77, 80, 81, 82 ; vocabuiary, 93 ; 109, or Hirumba, 
109, 1 10. 

K acini Nagfa tribe, 44 
kadamha tree, 2t’)0. 

Kaimur rangye, 128, 165, 219. 

Kaiau, a Mishini chief, 14, 16. 

Kaiat, vide Kay astha. 

Kiikheiis, tide Siug^jihoH. 

Ka-kltven, t»r Kahn, the Burmese name lor Bingplioa, 

10, :iy. 

Ka-kl»yeii tribe, 116, 115 >/. 

Kaliia estat<\ 224, 229. 

Kriku, or Siiiguho, 10. 

Irdkiihiins^ the great liollow btunboo, 19, 34. 

Kalahandy Dwtricl, 292. 

A'ftlaif i\ poise. 251. 

Kulainbonga least, 198. 

Kalapahar, Ihu iconoclast, 90. 

Kalatii, 221. 

Kaliit Adao, 2S2. 

Kalidas i*ulit, Bahu, 218, 259, pvel. iv. 

Kalika Burana, 

Kalinjav, 231. 

Kali worship, 109, 176. 

Kaliya, a snake king, 260. 

Kalil Kiver, 65. 

IvalumaliipHra, 58. 

Kiimakbya IVinple, 80, 1»0. 

Kaiinil, naine ol' (iarn pricKls, 00. 

Kainbojans, 119, 151. 

Kami, 114; voeabukry, 120. 

Kamias, farm laborers, 315, 

Kainichcha, vidv Kainiikbya. 

Kanijung tribe of Sadiya, Asam. 5. 

Kfiuipu, or Tiliet, 95. t»9, 1(HJ. 

Kamraug, a village, 1 70. 

Kmnnip.^ 4 6, 58, 78, 79, 80, 81, «2, 89, 90, 109, 139, 163. 

Kanauj, 231, 3J0, 312. 

Kundli Alaliahs, 149. 

Kundi-Konda llilk, 278. 

Kaiidru Dundiiiit, 285. 

Kumb’as, a tribe, 285. 

Kambi ea.sle, 324. 

Kangniba, a Naga god, 43, 

Kan inn* Kiver, 222. 

KansHi'it cash?. 321. 

Kapfis, or cotton Maha!!, Jll. 

A aram, a tree. 198. 259, 268. 

K>mmu.s, u Irik*, 313, 

Karen, vocabulary, 71 ; 115, 116, IKk, 117, .188. 

Karianib Gond.s, 278. 

Karibari, 58. 

Kannu lleota, 258, 

kaim, or karam, u danco, or rcttlival, 1U2, 135, 188, 251>, 
321. 

Kavo Byro, a god, 147. 

Karo Kiver, 170. 

Karotya Kiver. 8l. 

Kasai River, 173,208. 

Kask tube, 1, 15, 04, 88, 104, 110, 115 «, 118, 161, 202. 


KA«uki, tke serpent king, 231. 

Katak (Cuttack), 162, 

Katulya Gonds, 278. 

Kaunkanas, 2'16. 

Knur, or Kaurawa, tribe, 186, 283. 

Kaurawas of the Jilahabbdrat, 187* 

Kawdir (Kol?) tribe, 266. 

Myasths, 77. 31217. ^ 
keiidi, or human «acnliccs, 286. 

Kei, a class of Manipurifl, *49, 60. 

Kekata, 103, 166. 225. 

Kelali. a genius, 117. 
kdikadamba, 260. 

Kombtuig Kai tribe, 103. 

Kengru Baraa. a Gnro god, 69, 

Keok t vilx^ 114. 

Keonjhttr, 140, 144, 145, 149, 163, 174, 170, 179, 180, 247, 
277. 279. 316. 

Keot tribe, 77. - • 

Kephoo, or goblins, 117. 

Kcmnti tribe, 88. 

Kewot caste, 324. 

Kevungnatin, holy mmintAm, 116. 

KgX Kasia tribe, 119, 151. 

Khii tribe. 116 n, 
l‘haikhieu\ a kind of root, 13. 

Khairagarh, 20t), 211, 219. 

KhaJong tribe* 7. 

Khamba-Lepoha tribe, KK). 

[ Kham, in ciiina, KXl. 

I Khunipa. vide Kainpa. 

Khmuti tribe, 5, 8, 12, 14. 16. 49, 69, 97. 

K hands, 243, 24i, 276, 281, 285 ff; vocabulary, .302 ; 322. 
Khapok tribe, 7. 

Kharahlui, 209, 21L 
kiiariiib, a dance, 265. 

Khari Nagtia, vocabulary, 71. 

Kbaronda, Central Brovinces, 167. 

Kharria tribe. 151, 152, 153 ?/, 167, 158, 1C6, 176, 186,191, 
196. 2fK>, 218. 220; voeabiilury, 236 ; 251, 274. 
Ivliursawm), 176, 178, 196. 

Kharwavs, 2. 124, 135, 136, 148, 101, 165, 172, 2<J9, 2i( 
^211. 212. 219, 225, 265. 

Kbasi voeainihn’v, 236. 

Khatti Bhuiyiis, 144. 

Kbec Khcong, 114. 

j Klieng tribe, 114 ; vocabulary, 120. 
j Kheung. or Aiukamse, 113. 

! Kheongtlm tribe, 113. 

j Kheria, 276. 

j Kliieiidri. or priestesaes, 270. 
j Kliinkat, vide Kikuta. 

Khumba, 102 . 

{ Khonionngiio, a Kuki god, 46. 

! Khongjai tribe, 53. 

I Kho tribe, 115 ». 

I Khoyra, 129. 

j kbiiubs, or Kuki villages, ^44. 
j Kbnehoan, a K uki gotldess, 45. 

j Khnkhra, vide Kukera. 

, Khnmi tribe, 44. 

I khunt, tocaning of the term, 168, 247. 
i Klinut, or tutelary god, 132. 

Khuria plaleaii, 23l, 224, 226, 227, 229. 

Kliurnkb, or Oriions, 215, 
i Kliwoinbo tribe, J02. 

JvbycTi tribe, 114. 

Khyi tribe, 64, 68, 116 n, 

Kicliak tribe, 84. 

Kikatii, 162. 166, 225, 

kills, or tribal diviaions of tho Ho«, 189, 193. 
kilome, a play. J 12. 

Kiranti, at Kii-al.i tribe, 102; vocabulary, 107 : 128. 129 2CS. 
Kirawu tribe, lt}2, * 

Kisau tribi>, 127 ; or Nagesars, 131 ; 177. 226. 

Kishn Chandm Jtajali, B3, 

Khiiubu Pemm. a god, 297. 

Koch Bidiar, 89, 96, 1<»3 ; tide Kooch, 

Kochua-aiudeya tribe, 59. 
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Koet Biveir» 156, 100, 216. 

Koikopal Gonda, 270. 

Kolia Iniutal Gonda, 278. 

Koirifi, a caatis B20, 321. 

KoUar Pat, n deity, 141. 

Koitor Gondff, 278. 

Kokm, vtfie Kiikora. 

Kokpati vida Konk. 

Kokrah, vide Kukura. 

Koladyne lUver, 112, 116, 130. 

Kol&m Gonda, 278. 

Kolara, a deity, 231. 

KolariaiL triben, and Kularia, 2, 124, 125, 120,130, 131,182, 
161, 162, 168. 160;Kolaria, 161 ; 207, 221, 222, 226. 
244, IU7, 325. 

Kolhdn, 168. 177, 178, 179, 180. 182, 184, 185, lUl, 808. 
Kolia, or Korea, 230. 

Kolitius, 77, 78, 70 ; a caate, 317, 321 ff. 

KoIk, 103, 104, 10<3. 110, 125, 128, 132. 140, 101, 212, 215, 
230. 23J, 265, 276. 279. 283, 284. 308, 300, 316, 325, 327. 
kona, naino of a creeper, 50. 

Koukan, Western India, 245, 200. 

Konkl liiver, 88. 

Konk, Konkpat, ICoukpat Miinda. 105, 178. 

Koocli, f)r Koidi. 1, 2, 68. 77. 80, 81, 80, 124, 243. 

Koo tribe, 115. 

Kopili Kiyor, 30, 42, 63. 64. 
kopin; 156. 

Kuraku, vide Kur tribe. * 

Korainbc, a Parfrana, 172. 

Konim Goiids, 27^S. 

Korlm, ill Chattisgarb, 136, 137. 

Korea, 134. 136, 275, 276, 278, 

Korea, 230, 231. 

Korkaviiitiah Difitrict, 289. 

Korvvas, 125, 127, 128. 130, 132,221 ; vucubtilury, 235. 
Kosada District, 291. 

Ko^ala, or Gorakhpur, 126, 

Kosiamb Gonds, 278. 

Kosi Uiver, 105. 

Konpdi tribt?, 49, 51. 

Krick, Mons., U, 15. 20 
Krishniu 260, 311, 

Kroneb Kols, 230. 

Krosba, a MiBliuii cbief, 14, 15. 

KNlrntrya** {vide UEijpuls), 78; rod, 124; 126, 128,138, 130, 
105, ;k)6, 306, 308, 31 1 If. 326. 

Kuchinipai, ii Na^a ;rud, 42. 

KuUera, or Clmtia Naj^pdr, 163 n.. Ifii, 169 a,. 1/0, 17Ha. 
Kuki iribi', 44, 48, 51, 53, 57; vt»cjilmlary, 75 ; 110. Ill, 
112 . 

kukri. 103, 

Kul Gosain, a goddess, 268, 

Kulbu, or Ttdi caste, 324. 

Kuiimoii, 127. 

Kiuinir trilx?, 270. 

Kuiulwir caste, 324. 

Kuinbar tribe, 264. 

Kumi tribe. 113, 115 ; vocabulary, 120, 

Kvimni, or Kunbi, 317. 

Kunioii^ tribe, 7. 

Kuinul tribe, 48, 49. 

Kunbi, or Kuiuni, 317. 

Kunnuiifi^ tribe, 

Kupacbor tribe, 37. 

Kur tribe, 151, 221, 23t.> ; vocabulary. 235, 275, 280. 

Aniving tree. 279. 

Kurku tribe, vide Kur tribe, 275. 

Kunni caste, 70, 173, 178, 185, 210, 306, 308, 317 6, 
327. 

hiK/nn tree, 134^ 

Kyeinhvyou valley. 10, 39. 

Kyrim, a Kaaia state, 56. 


L a, ft Reniiw, 117. 

Lakberi caste, 3'24. 

Lakluui Siru?li of Kokrah, 169 «. 
Lala Chitrat^opUw 313. 


I Lalong tribe, 1, 77, 78, 83. 

\ Laldatlii, 210. 

Lamas, anotber name A>r Tibetans, 14, 97, 1(X). 
Lamgam, vide Lburif^mu. 

Lanka, or Ceylon, 106, MO. 

Lankah, a villape iu Tamarh, 171. 

Laos Slianj^irls, 7n. 

JiiiOh vc)ca biliary, 69. 

Larka Kols, or ITos, 363, 177, 246, 285- 
Latham, Dr,, 92, 116, llTa. • 

Latora, 10. 

Lav4, 213, 270. 

L(#iera, 149. 

Lepcbft tribe, 88. 100, 103, DKl ; vocabulary, U)7. 
Lerah, a bell, 117. 

Lbungum, or Lam^am, a Kuki tribe, 45. 

Likhu, J02. 

Limbu tribe, S8, )02; vocabulary 107. 

Litij^o, story of, 28*2. 

lipi^ or lark, 1 87. 

lizard's skin used in onibs, 204. 

Lodbma, a viilaj[:^e, 188. 

Lodbma bill, 258. 

Ia>g!Ui, ,1. U., 119. 

Lo^an. Mr., 151. 

Loba Peuuu, a i^od, 297. 

Loharda^^a, 132, 159 n., 190, 196, 246, 250, 258. 
Lobitic tribes, 1, 92, *250. 
lokina. a Garo term. 64. 

Loii^, llevd. 3., 109. 

Tiowrik Sum want, 164. 

Liiauj^ tribe. 48, 49. 

Liij^u, a ^'oddcKs, 220. 

Liiiiupii triks, 63. 

Lukkiiupur District, 30, 78. 

lurbeufjr, or rainbow, 177 ; a water suakc, . 

Lusbai tribe, '45, 113. 

Luther, Revd. W., 245, 210, 259. 

Lutkum Riirhi, and Liitkuiu lluram, 187.^ 
Lyutea tribe, 69, 66. 


M abuna, 1S8. 

maebuns. or grainstorcs, 272. 
Mackenzie, A., 37. 

Alncpbersou, Major J. C^. 281, 290, 296. 
Mac Vicar, C.a]>taiu, 288 it., 

Madhob, an idol. 

Madbub Sin^b. 174. 176. 

Madlmkar Sinsrb, 169 u. 

Miidbu Sinjjh of Kokr.ab, 169 n, 

Madbu Singli, 21(b 218. 

• Madbyndesli (Gya). 125. 

1 Madia Gonds, vidr, Maria Gond.s. 

Madiau (bmd.s, 107. 

■Madras Presideiiev, 13th 
Madura Rajah, 166, 167. 

Madura, 221. 

Aladyal (ionds, 278. 

Ma;,mdba. 92, 127, 162, 225, 313, 315. 
M aiTur ti’ibe, 103. 

Mrtgb Parab of ibe llos, 196. 
Malmbbarat, llO. 124, 131, 137. 
Malni-Huru, IKS. 

M.ibaddji, a god, 277. 

Maluidevn, 282. 

Mabadeva llills. 151. 

Mftbali, a tribe, 326. 

Miiluiiuaria, or jVIuttuck sect, 9. 
Mabii-MnyH, 220. 

Mabamulf River. 227, 2S6, 29i. 
Muliantis, or Maitis, 313. 

1 mftbari, ii Garo term, t»3, 64. 

I Maliato, the Muiidii’s deputy, 168, 2'17. 
Malniio tribi\ 129. 

Mabavir, 321. 

mdhua tree, vide JJassia laiifoluji, 
Mabwasi, 231. 

Mfubees, or priestesses in Manipur, 5u. 
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Mtii Dharli, MS, 

Maiiii, 221. ^ 

M.auii Kivi r, IBo. 

JMninon, a itiiiM* pjoddofts, 69. 

tftblolaiul ol\Sir^ujii, 135, 223. 

Militia, or MnhantiH, 313. 

I ieiit., IMl, 

Mi\jai-Sinj^rab}niTn, East of Sadiya, 13. 

Maji I>csd, tt jjlaoe, 288. 
niaji, ^ 

Mttl tribe, 284. 

Malttbbilm, 138, 264.^ . ^ 

Mulaira, or Valera, i> frfa Uajmab&li bill men . 

Mai Bhuiya. tribe, 145. 

Malev easte, 324. 

Maler tribe, 207. 

MVili ca»te, 324. 

Mfiliali Kaiiclbs, 293. 

Mdliab^, or bill distriotfs, 286. 

Malik Bavd, 211. 

Mdl Pabarids, 274. 

Mah, MaloR, Maliabs, 299. 

Malwd, opp- to llc-malwd, 22, 60, 138, 246, 2r4, ,317. 
Miilva tribe, 138, 

Matibhum. 130, 139, 151, 168, 163, 166. 107, 168, 174 », 
176, 207, 210, 211, 219, 271. 3J7, 
maridar, 142; uiaiidargbur, 112. 

Mari-desh, 119. 

Mandja, 275, 278. 

Mangalore, 167. 

Maugli Kirant tribe, 102. 

Maaikjjad, 278. 

Manik.soro. or ^yar god, 292. 

Maiiim, a (biro giiddon, 6V». 

Maui Natb 8iiig of Ilanigavh. 127. 

Manipat, vfdt^ !\ifnu]»at. 

Manipur, 5. 41, IS, 19. 61, 110. 

Mauij»uris<, 9, 13, 11, 16, IS : voealmliii v, 75. 

Jiianjlii, a (mii f©r JK'bief, 165, 2(>S, 291. 

Manjiti tribe, l,2S, 129. 

Maujijjr, a trik*, 326. 

]nai»jiha.s, 169. 

iiinnki, or Kaja, 16(b 108 n 293. 

Maun, Mr., -ios. 211. 212. 

Man-no-|igha tribes, 117. ^ 

Mail Singh, a Sautal chief, 211. 

Maiiu, 308. 

Mar trihe, 127, 132, .138, 20 1-. 

Maraiig Burn, 1S7, IHs, 199, 210, 211. 22o, 221, 267, 32l. 
Maria Gond.s, 273, 279, 2>^3. 

Marjet Singh, Unja of Manipur. 19. 

Maro, a Mishrui sub-divi.sion, IS. 

Maiwar, 179, 

Mai w/ud, ill llewa, 231. 

Mason, Itevd. J.. 11T«, 118. 

Masulipataru, 157. 

MM.t<'.hi.HOiig, an Asain chiei', 16. 

]\latliumhasis, 3 1 6. 

Miitkiiiu. 173, 1S6. 

Matsvij. Kingdom of, 81, 89, 102, 139. 

IMawiisi l\ol«, 231. 

Mayciig-I^I along, 115 /?.. 

Maym-hbaiij, 116, 160 w, IStl, 207. 277. 
iOeCoH)). Dr., 44. 

MeC.heij. .Snrgf*l>n, 44. 
lVl»'(.‘nlbM;h, Major, 4S //, 53. 

McNeile. (Vijit. A. (J., 2S!i. 

.MrrJi trihe. 1. 58, 59. 77. 82, 88, tM); vocabulary 93. 

Merlii. m2, 106. 

lOteb Km:h;iri tribe, 5S. 89. 

Mechpara, 58. 88. 

Mednipnr Midnaporej. 207. 211. 201. 
jMeghn Data, by Kalidasa, 264. 
lOegiia Itiver. ) .1I. 

Mein an i Kiver, 11.8. 

Mriiin'i tribe, 4S. 49. 

J\r<‘iung ti'ilu*, 49. 

J\ItA'ong River. ]]9, 

Mciub'.i, 24, 25 ?/. 2Sr 


Memoirfl of Jftlidngir, ICO n. 

Menu, 123, 124. 

Mergui, 117. 

Meriah »ft(jrilice#, 20, 286* 

Maidcam Gouda, 278, ' . . 

Merkand G ends, 278. 

Mhaug Mo, a god, 104, 

Miaout^o, a Mudimi «ub*division, 1.8 ; of YttnAH,,?*? 
Midhw,wCbuliktttaMiftlmii«, 18;ai,28, 

Midilj, a Garo goddottK, CO. 

Mum, 119. 

Migi tribe, 37* 

Miki tribe, 584 , 

Mikir tribe, 45, 83 ; ▼ooabulary, 76. 
milk, not uaed aa driuk. 34, 1G8 a, 190, 195. 
mmofli, 178. * 

Mining Mi[ja, a Garo, 59 

W iri tribe, 22, 28 ; origin of name, 39, 3C ; vocabu]ai^% J3. 

j 10, vidff Hill Miria. 

Mir Junihih, 82. 

Wirzdpur, 223. 

Mimpiir District, 128. 

Mishali, a Garo godde«ia, CO. 

Mislirni tribe, 13, 26. 28. 

MissionarieK, 116. 192, 201, 206,296. 

Mithila, 92, 126, 127, 322. 
iiiithun, Bok frtmtalu^ 15, 34. 

AJithun Nagas, 39; vociibulary, 71- 
Mitimni creek, 117. 

IVlixed trik.s, 323. 

Mizha, a Mkhmi sub-division, 18. 

Mleehclnis, 124. 126,309. 

Mochi caste, 324. 

M<Hlis, 312. 

Moduting Eange, 113. 

Mogoi^g, capital of Pong, 5. 

Mnhen. in Sirguja, 132, 133. 

Alolipani. mines of, 2s4. 

Mohwrblninj, vidv Mayurbbanj, 

Aloiliidbuniu, 132. 

Moi Muri feast, 213. 

Muirang tribe, 48, 49. 

Moir, Dr. K., 22. 

Mon tribe, 1 18. 119, 151 ; vocabularv, 235. 

Mon A I mm, 119. 

Mongmarnng, vide Mogoug. 

Aloniipi, 210, 214. 

Moon, a goddess, 185. 
moon worsbip, 232. 

Mopgba Ivareris, 118. 
nmvHog, or imvnhall, 23, 24. 

Morang tribe, 84. 

Morung, 127. 

mountairiK, holy, 115, 133, 135. 

IVlow trihe, 53." 

Mranidong Ibingo, 113, 

Mron trils', 113. 

JVIru Khyeu tribe. 114. 

M ru, or Arukanese, 113, 114; voeahnlary^ 12(k 
M uasf tribe, 15 1 , 221 , 23( >, 231 . 2.*^f K 
Mug tribe, 44, 88, 111, 112; voi'iibiiljiry, 12<K 
Muhammadans (in Asamb82, 84; in (I'hutia Nngpur, 171, 
188, 276. 

Muhammadan iribo.s, 326; vide conversions to Islam. 

J\Iinr, Dr. J., 162, 243. 24 1, 306. 

Mujidagrab. a Mishmi god, 16. 

Mukims, deities of the Karens, 117, 
fnvkmvm tree, 268, 2(»9, 270, 

MuleaglieiTy, a town, 292, 

Muiong Nagfus, 39. 

Muiulari, lb2 ; Miimbiri tribe, Die aatae aa the Muuda trilH?, 
163, vide Mnnda. 

161. MX ]f!l; naiD... 
iul’ 21?. 218, 5520, 2.W, 246. 

«i|), Jinx 2o2. 3o0, ifpi, 2C1, 3W ; vocabulary, 236 ; 374, 

Mundia District, 148. 

muTidu, u custom of the Konpiiis, 53, 

Miingol Mo, u god, 104, 
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Mu^iibat, a gqd of tho Sing;phoR, 12. 
!M[unipilr, mde Matiipdr. 

or mtinjisia, India maddor, 88, 84. 
Haaka iu Palamau, 129. 

Hurim tribe, 58. 

Karai« the eamo as Mundae. 178. 
liainqai tribe, 88, 103 , \ vooabula'^, 107. 

or Mnrpaai GoudSi ^78, 28S. 
Hurriog tribe, 40. 

Moiiahar eaete, 128, 14D. 
mtiaidiial dnetmnteiite, 47* 
mti»k4eer, 16. 

muiahe, or groups of villages, 290. 
Mnitaclrsect, 9. 

Myam*t&a, 112, 113 ; vocabulary 120. 


JJad,_m 


Naga Eras, 187, 188. 

Naga Gouds, 278. 

Ndgara, a claaR of priests, 157. 

Naga tribe, 38, 48, 4S», 51, 92 ; Naga legends, 231. 
Nagbangsis, 126, 131, 136, 162. 106, 167, 177, 221, 311. 
Nagesar, or Kisan tribe, 131, 177, 225. 

Nag Puudarika, 165. 

Nagpdr. or Kokrah, 170; videCMtla Nagpur; Nagpur. 
0. P.. 275, 38<). ^ 


Nag rare, legends, 165, 231. 

Nagri, n vilbig«i near Kanchf, 172. 

Nuhuriiu, story of, 307, 

Nftia Duiiika, or Hdingarh, 274; vocabulary, 802. 
Naia, or NAyiika, a kind of priest, 213, 270. 

NAik Gonds. 277. 

Nai. or Napit caste, 824. 

NAmrup, a part of Asam, 0, 78. 

Niiuisaitg, in AsAin, ^3), 41. 

NamHnng;\’a Nagas, 39. 

Natiklao, 56. 

Ntto Diliiiig Hivcr, 7. 

Naodwar, IVzpur District, 36. 

Nttpbuk, a Gam platjc, 60. 

Nupit canto. 324. 

NarnAla, 275. 

NarHiughpur, 283. 

Nartang, a Kosia state, 55, 

Kaspang, a Kasia nituo, 55. 

Nat tvibt% 32tl. 


I^auclia ;wrri/b/iflr, 200 ; krama tree. 

Naiigaou (Asarn), 2. 

Negrais. ('apo, 58, 100, 

Negro types, 283. 
noina, a kind of taboo, 53. 

Nemlang Uivor, 13. 

Nepal, 102. 103. 105. 124. 151. 

Nliatn. nifilignant spirits of tbo Singphon. 12. 

Nii Vihar, 89. 
pifadot 213. 

NisiiAda, 123. 128. 136. 
nokma, a Gar^j term, 61. 

nokoba, or freemen ; nokol, or slavoH, among the Goros, 58. 
Non-Aryaim, 2i4. 

Nongjar. a Kuki goddess, 45. 

Non^tegulaiion System. 266. 

Norok. a king of As&in, 80. 

Noro Narain of Koch Dihar, 90. 

Nowulyah tribe. J 10, 

Nowgoiig District, 39, 53, 54. 

Nuiiya tribe, 68, 69, 

Nurnm, a Goud god, 280. 

Nusioo, a Garo goddess, 59. 


O aths, 168, 223, 294 ; vide ant-hill, tiger, i)eacock's 
feather, lizard's skin. # 

O'Donel, J. H.. 116. 

Oeffle Marmehe, or Bel tree. 268, 270. 
oil'al, eaten, 154. 

Ojhan. a class of priests, 46, 60, 85, 116, 187, 237. 278. 
Ojbyal Gonds, 278. 


Oldham, Dr. T., pref. ia. 
omens, 201. 

opium, cultivation of, 26. 

Oraons, 52, 124, 126, 130, 132, 136, 141, 167, 169, 160, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 168, 172. 178. 185, 198, 215,217, 220, 
24:1, 245 ff., 264, 265, 267. 271, 272, 279, 283, *884. 284 «, 
287, 300 ; vocabulary, 302, 309. 

Oriiuift,140, 152, 293, 313. 

Or-Khandaits, 140. 

Ort&«a,m 
Of!llraIs, .3(2. 

Ote Boram, god of the Hos, 185. 

Oualong, a Tibetan village, 14. 


P a-an KarouR, 118. 

PAbs, a tribe, 325. 

Pochet District^ 167, 174, 176; P. Rajah, 318. 

E ^ai, a beverage. 

Gonds, 278. 

PAdam Abor tribe, 21. 

Fadmi, 221. 

Paharias, md-e RajmahaU hill tribes. 

PahAri Bhuiyas, 141. 

Pahari Devi, 179 n, 

Palm, or Kol priests, 129, 159, 168, 186, 188, 193, 247, 
258.261,277. 

Paikerah Kaur tribe, 137. 

Patks of Orissa, 140. 
paila. a tost fur witches, 199. 

Paki tribe, 117. 

Palamau. 126, 120, 131, 132. 133. 138, 148, 163, ICi, 170, 
172, 196. 208. 219, 221, 227, 264. 

Palaong tribe. 119. 

Paliisen tribe, 103. 

mtlaM tree, vide Buiea frondosa. 

Pal Dynasty. 81. 

Palfgarh, 1(54. 

Pallo Kiraut tribe, K)2. 

Pamiri, a phu:o. 277. 

Panda vas, 131, 137. 

Pangis, poisom^d Iwunbn spikes, 20. 

PAugora, a goddess, 186. 

Paiiibotia Miri tribe, 30, 

Paiiidwaria Nagfis. 39. 

PAnikas, a tribe, 825. 

Paid Kwih, 87, 88, 90, 92 ; vocabulary, 98. 

Pankos, a tribe, 286. 

pan-leaf, in ceremonies, 86. 

pan, or price paid for a woman, 192, 194. 202. 

Puns, or Panvas, or Pauwas, a tril>e, 285, 286, 299, 325 
PaoU Gonds, 278. 

Para, a village in Manbhiim, 176. 

Paradise, ideas of, 13, 46, 115, U6, 186, 204. 

Paramanik, 213. 

Purbati, 282. 

P.arbatia M m tribe, 28. 

Parbati KaebAris, 83. 

PardbAn, a class of priests, 2S2. 

Parganaits, 209. 

Parhu chiefs, 166, 167 ; meaning of the name, 168 ; 254. 
255. 

Parheya tribe, 127, 129, 131, 148, 281 w, 

Parialis, 308, 325. 

Parisnatb. 1.39, 209. 

Paro. in Hbutau, 99. 

PurtAbpiir. 138. 

Parulia, 176. 

Parvin, a deity, 130. 

Pasi caste, 324. 

Paasin, 115. 

Pasutig tribe, 103. 

Pat, a mountain god, 231 . 

Patalipam, an AHunieso village, 31. 

Patanawar. a trila), 317. 

Pttti tribe. 87. 

PAtkiim District, 166, 173, 175. 210. 

Patiiii, 159; (list riot, 245. 

Patna, iu 8. OrLsuii, 288, 292. 
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f iiitso, hWV worn by tlu- liunnose, S. 10. 

’ulwn. c.Mste, 324. 

Puwjinbaiis, 110. 

Hiwi'i clan, 144; Pawri DurIi, 141, 147. 
pcacucU IciethrrR, used in oatUs, 204. 
i»ej'ti>ps, 58, 105. 
lVf;u, 111, 118,110,208. 

Poniberton, oi, 55. 05, 00. 

Pcnlos, or Pillos, 00. 

Peppo. .MossrM. T. h\ and Tosco, pref. iii. 
iVtU Kimedy, 200. 

Phaki.s, or PLakials. a tribe on the Bihinf; River, 6. 

Phalli Mukuta Rajah, ancestor oi‘ the Chdtla 
Rajidis, 166, 245. 

Pharsi Pen, a (Send s;od, 280. 

Pbayiv, (Jolonel Sir A., 116 w, 118, 110. 

Plic^da hung tribe, 103. 
riicdiujgkuB, a class ol* priests, 104. 

Pliibi-ya, a goddess, 117. 

Phi-pho, a gild, 1 17. 
i^hudi Chandra llajah, 162. 
tdiumbankaha, or royal a<<cesftion, 49. 

Pidzu Pennii, a god, 207. 

I iilgri mages, 80. 

>indi Hills, 278. 

Pipri, 164 

pirhi, the same os parb/l, 168. 

Pitbaiiriu, in Sutiainba, 107, 172, 173 n. 

Pilteri Penuw, a god, 207. 

i tloughshare, representation of Darha, 258. 
kjchom, and Poehi, festivals, 81. 

Poeh tribe, 1 14 
Point PalmyraH, 208. 

Poiron tribe, 53, 

Pokuria, near Chaibiisa, 203, 204. 

polyandry, 98, 102. 

pidygainy, 12, 33, 36, 46, 54, 273. 

Pong, kingdom of, 5. 49. 

Pora. on the Kuel Uiver, 169. 

Porahat, 178, 180, 183. 

Pow (losiiin, a god, 208. 

IVvwri lk»vi, 179. 

Pnigjyotislui, 80. 

Pranliita River, 278. 

Priests, vidi^ Deodars, Deoris, Qjha, llijowas? Tojaees.Bnkho, 
(Baiga), Nngain, Sokhas, Mail)ees, Tliimpns, Brah- 
inanK, Phedan^kos, Palm, Sokha, Khiendri, iMrdlian, 
Pungyes, Kainal, Dooshis, Deoda, Bapu, Lumoif, Ghylong, 
Naiii, liJiya, Dernonos, .T;ini, Desauii, 

Prince of Wales Island. 119. 

Pritchard’s Natural History of Man, 119, 

Pnnne, 117. 

property. Jaws of, 63, 98, 103, 201, 294. 

Prwanrh.'iy, 114 

Pungyes, or Burmese priests, 12, 97. 
puiiji, a palm leaf' MS., 289. 

Puranas, 79, 80, lt>2, 125, 215, 2^16. 

PuviIi’mS a tribe, 160«. 

Pnrgaliaili, a deity, 129. 

Pori, or dagimnath, 166, 
i^irniiih, 89, 90. 

Pnruliii, 176. 

Piitlien, a Kiiki god, 4.5. 

Putiad<‘KO IHstrict, 289. 

Putiiiiari, a Giin> litit, 66. 

J Vo tribit, 117, 118. 


^^uoireing tribt?, 63- 

R ablnilribo, 87,90,92. 

Radhii, goddess, 314. 
Ragliaw/il tbnids, 278. 
Ragltmialh Singh Rajah, 171. 
liuhe, 172. 

Rahn. a demon, worship}x*d, 326- 
Tain bow, 177. 


Iliii.s tribe, 102, 

Rilj (hinds, 276, 278. 

Raihas, o])p. to Blidinhari, 169. 

Rajhausi caste, 88. 89, 90, 100. 

Ku^}kuli Bhuiyas, 1'16. 

Raimahttll Pahdrins, or hill trtheg, 131, 138, 162, 168. 207. 

243, 246, 246, 267, 263 ; vocubulai'y, 302. 

Riijuiiila, 109. 

liajouts have grey eyes, 79, 126, 140,276,270,311,312, 
322 ; vide Kslintryas. 

Raiw/irs, a tribe. 326, 327. 

Rakas, demons, 231. 

Rakushas, 307. 

Raklwil Das Haidar, Bahu, 211, 316. 327 ; prof, iv.' 

Uaksel RaipiitH, 311. 

Rukshail family. 126. 

Rama, the god. 140. Ram Chandra, of Awadh, 105. 
llama vana, 14). 

Ramgarh, 127, 129. 164 170, 219, 22C, 263, 274; Ram- 
garha vocabulury, 302. 

Runikunda. in Pitlainan, 131. 

R/impnr Killah, 285. 

RAnehJ. 172, 183. 

Rungpiir, 79, Htb 

Raitgsirain, in the Caro eonntry, 60. 

Rimgtsa, a Kachari tribe, 84 
i Rankini, or Kali, 176. 

I Rapiaha, a Naga god, 43. 

Riira, country east of the Bhagfratti, 810, 

I riisa dance, 215. 

I Rauttnln*. 129. 

I Kautia tribe, 277. 

I Ravenshaw, T. K. Uh 154 292, 298 ; pref. iv. 

I Ihiwan, the Rakhsha king, iu5, 106, 

.Haxic, a god, 268, 271. 

Rayctal, a Gimd god, 280. 

Red Karens, 118; vocabulary, 12t). 

Reignav, a feast of the Koupuis, 62. 

Rot Rebong. a ( Inro god, 59. 

I Rettiab Kaiir tribe, 137. 

j Rewa, 1 34, 221 , 233. 280. 

1 Revangu tribe, 1.10, 

i Reynolds, H. S., 45 ; Mr. IL J., 1 10. 

I AV/ctf iiirra, 2o. 

I rice beer, or ilU, 43. 

j Kh'hart;l.son, (kd., 1S2. 

\ Rigain, abode of spirits, 25. 

Rigveda, 1 62. 
llikad, a giant, 282. 

Riina cjistle, 14 

Rishi, a god, 87, 91. Riahi Salgong, a Garo g(,d, 59. 

Rishis, 367, 309, ^ 

Riielue, W., 196 ; pref. iv. 

Robinson, W., 35, 56. 
rogue’s language, 326. 

Robttt.s, 126, 169, 216, 266. 
rom, a kind of iiidigo, 12, 

Rongdaniya tribe, 87, 

Kong Lepeha trilas 100. 

Ihiro River, 181. 

Roiiglisedge, Major. 170, 180, 181, 183. 286. 

Rowlatt, Col. K. A., 14, 78. 

Rnhidas DlHlriet, 16.5. 
ruins, ancient, 79, J6l, 222. 

Rung-Shur Distrief, 84. 

Rupagiri, a village, 61. 

RuhscJ, Mr. a S., 288. 

Rya-ghada District, 289. 


S abarfu, vide Savaras. 

Sfulgops, 316. 316. 

Sadiyu, in Asain, 2, 6, 6, 9, 13. 14 18, 77, 78. 
Sads, or Hindus, in (Aiitid JNagpiir, 172. 
Hagai, a custom, 138. 
j sagoi, or widow marriage, 321. 

Sahds, 312. 

Saiengya Miri tribe, 29 
I Haikwai). iu Asdrn, 7, 14, 18, 2o. 
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8aithawat\ 317. ! 

SaktatH, a tviU\ 820. 

8al^i» a vills^je, 17:£n, ' 

SaHoi% a Gan> ^od, 07. 

jffi/ trcis, 110, 107, 2J3, 281. 20 1, 271. 

aalt, trado in, 20 ; use unknown, 115. i 

^ilwoen Kivor, 118. ! 

Samnnla Hhumi, 211. 

Sambalpiir, 70, 181, 215, 822. 

SanibeiitH of 1V1 iinipdr, * 10 . | 

Sainlonji^liu, or Sainlouji, 5, 40. i 

Saniii^lK, Caplnin, \V. L., 225, 281, 2:i2. 2:k% 280 ; pref. iv. 
SaiidUnk or (liatilliiiff caste, 200 ; Snndi. j 

39, 41. 1 

Sanj»tiB«.sli. or i!»fcone-cnitorM, 324. j 

SanUlia. or Bantal Parf^aiiaiiH, 207- ! 

Slinlal tribe, JlMk 116 w, 110. 124, 130,132, 1 11. 151. i 
168, 150, 104, 105, 175,170.185, 180, 100, 207.240, 

« 203, 273, 270 ; vocabulMry, 235- , 

Santhas, a tribe, 135; rfVe Saoiit. * 

, Saoiit, a Bliuiya dan, 1 44. 

S4oul, a pbu:e in Metlnipiir, 210. 21 L I 

Siumt, !i tribe, 222, 223, j 

Supia»alk UraiitnaiiK, 310. 

Saniikida, 178, 170. 

Sarak, a Miri tribe. 30. 

Saranda llistricl, 178. 

Saranj;^!id Dirttrii’t, 201. * i 

Sara>iwata ItrabvnanK, 310. ! 

JAiraswali, jroddcMH, 313. j 

fcSarawaks, nr .laiuH, 105, 178. I 

Sarhul ibaKt, 1 60. J 07, 2 1 3, 201 . I 

>iarna, nr jfrove, 120. 180, 257, 20J, 1 

Httfani, a kind nf divination, 270. j 

SaliaiiiiL Hccr, 32i. | 

8ati (Suttee), 137, 138. | 

Satjmra Ran^e, 221- | 

Sarlanjij^arb, 107. ! 

Sat Siintals, 214 

Salsudviw, 320, 322. | 

Sa1\i, an Aku p»d, 38. j 

Saurada Malialis, 201. | 

Saur.s, or Saiiraw, t>i(/e Si4 varus. | 

SavuraH, or Suars, 120», 140, 102, 103, 271, 275. 285 ; V(»ca- j 
liubiry, 302. 

Sayvid IbriiUim All, 211. • 

felt, 1)., 01. ; 

Si'ytbianH. 244. 

Semes, a Na‘;!i prod, '42, ; 

Setnraunj^litir, 0)5. | 

Seinru Uiver, 11 1, 115. 

Kenp^iiurif?, interchanfye of meat, 25. ’ 

Sgau KareUx, 1 10 w, 117. 

Shuhabad, 120, 128, 120, 151, 102, 3lN, 320. ! 

Shalibax Kban, u g:eijoraI of AkUar, 100 a. j 

Sham Mun^^jb, a 104. 

Shall race, 2, 5, 7, 8, 0, 12, 41, 77, 78, 

Shaiigyai. 5. 

Shar^ial) Kacbarl tribe. 84, 

Shaw. Lt. T.. 204 fl'. 274. 

Shendutrib.% 113, li t. 

Sherphati (Sherghottt ), 170. 

Sherpur. 58. 

Sherwill, Col. Waller. 101, 208 w. 217, 204. 271, 272. 

Shikaria Deota^ 132. 

Shiku, a Ht.renni in Asarn, 22, 20. 

Shin^soii, a Kuki tvibe, ^45, 113. 

Shiviie.s 70, 100 , 111. 

Sho, or Shou tribe, 117 ; voeubularv, 12fb 
Sbriiiea, Sivite, lUidhisl, in A.sam, 70. 

Siamb Gonds, 278, 

SiiimeKC, 5. j 

Sianim? Vocabularv, OO- | 

Sidli, chief of, 00. ‘ I 

#i7, vif/r Euphorbia. 

Hika.s, or bhau^hy sticks, 158. 

Sikhur, 210. ^ 

Sikliar llajputs, 311. , 

Sikhim, UK); or 100, 102, 0)5. 


Sikhs in <!buti>i Najjpup, 171. 

Silda, in Mednipur, 211- 
Silhet, 55. 

silk, 32 ; silkwoniiH, 2ol. 

SiJuk Abur tribe. 28. « 

Siuialiyu District., 105. 

Siman, an Aka 38. 

Siinauf^ people, 110. 

Sinqmon, Dr. lb. pref. ii. 

Simuria, a vill:i;;r. 271. 

or ivd Uul 131, 134, 101, 210. 273, 310, 321. 

Binp^ii, or smi, 110. 

Sin*' Bonj'a, ^od of the Hos, 150, 185. 180, 213, 21 4, 221. 
Siiif^bblmni, ior>, 130. 130. hUK 157. 15S. lOO, 108 171, 

172, 173. 177, 170, 180, 181. 182, 102, 2<X). 207, 208, 
217. 233. 245, 277, 278, 3J3, 315. 310. 

Sins'llda, 102. 

»Sinj;pat, a j'od, 271. 

Sinj'jdio, 7, 0 ; meanin*' of the word, 10; affinities with 
other tribes, 12, 15, 30 ; vocabulary, 71, 115. 

Sin^raiili, 134. 

.sirdar, a term of the Bhiiinij, 1(»5. 

Siiyuia, 120. 132, 133, 134/135, 1.30, 137. 134. 10(1. IDb 
221. 222, :>2a 224., 22fi. 227, 230. 245, 253, 204, 275. 
278, 280,281, 32()- 
Sisi, in the Lukkirn^uir Disti'ict, 30. 

Sisupal nf Asaiii, 78. 

Silabaldhi, 270. 

SitanK»ll7. 

Sivariit feast, 321. 

Sivirax, a tribe, vitff.' Savarns. 
skulls, kept as nieiudrials, 30, 40, 08. 
slaiif', or roj'ue s lan;j;iia‘'e, 320. 
slave.s, 51, 57, 58, 254. 
small -pox, 53, 

Smi til, (\aptaiu, 280. 

Soha^pnr. 223. 

Sdhnpur District, 200. 

Sebrai I estival, 213. 

Sokbas, a i;1h.ss of prie.sts, 40. IVtO, 200. 

Sommeu. a village near the iirabnmpuini, 14. 
fei Kiver, 128, 102, KM. 

Soiiiibudi, 210. 

Soiiai Uiver, 100. 

Sonapet, 10(>. 

Son^'bu tribe, 53. 

Soupur Par^anah, 171. 

Sontlial, r/rfe Santnl. 

Sorobisi Distrii't, 280, 

Soronia, nr Kachari tribe, 82. 

Soto Nn;^as, 30. 

Soul, ideas of a. 117. 

feutli-W<*storu Frontier Ai'eney, 173, 182. 

Sowrik, lt»5. 

Sri Dharina, 111. 

Sripuniibaini lestival. t3l3. 

Steward, Major, 42, 47, 111. 

Stirling', Mr., 140, 285. 

Stolio’/ku, Dr. F., pivf, ii. 

stones. u.Hcd as cenotaphs, 43,55,105,203.318; valuable 
stones, 47. 

Smiri, n/Vc Savaras. 

Siiars, vifi<; Savoras. 

Snhanshiri Abors, KJ. 

Subanshiri River in As/im, 3t), 31, 78. 

Subarnarckha Uiver, .173, 240. 
tree, 115. 

Sndras, 54, 70 ; bluek, 121s M/>, 107, 178, 185. 30.\ ;ii)8 ; 

ineanini'. 30t), 

Slid, sndh, sudhnn, 308. 
su^ii^an bandbna, 321. 

Hiiieble prevalent aiimn*; 20t;. 

Snkempba. kin*: nt Pniij:, ,V 
8iikba. a f'od. 321. 

Sulla Kbeony River. 113. 

Sultan Sakada. 232. 

Sunaka family, I2t». 

Sundi, or distillin*: caste, 200. 

Sundi Pomiu, a ^od. 207. 
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Sundri Kia’ci’, 35. 3(>. ‘ , 

Suiikosi, H >2. 

Sun war tribe, 103. 

8tin worHbip, 159, 185, 232, 2S1. 

BUp. or wiiiiiowinjiy sieve, 847. 

Suriam Gowds, 878. 

Surjubau^His, 127* 

Susuu}?, 58, 

Sutiainba, lull of, 166*; Parganab of, 167. 
Suttee, vide Suti. 


T abla, a Mishmi god, 16. 

Tablong Nagau, H9; vocabulary, 71. 
tabu practices. 16. 43, 53. 

Tagi Kaja, an Aka ebiet^ 37. 

Tai Kaco. 5. 

Tain, a Miabmi aub-divudon, 18, 30. 

Takpaka, a god, 104. 

Talaiug, or Mon tribe, 118, 119 ; vocabulary, 235. 
Talingana, 151, 161. 

Tainarh Diatrict, 170. 171, 172. 201. 

Tamasuri Mai temple, 78. 

Tambuli, or panaellera, 324. 

Tamul, 111 ; vocabuiary, 302. 

Taudan Guachrain, 114. 
tangi, or baitleaxe, 195. 

TantiB, or wcjavers, 185, 196, 325. 

Tantriea Purana, 

Tarbatia Mlri tribe, 30. 

Tat i Kandbft, 288. 

Tari Iwiivus, 118. 

Taripenna, or Tari, 288, 290, 296. 

Taroj Kheong, 114. 
tasa, or chana, 322. 


Tattooing, 39, 114, 132, 161, 219. 250, 323. vid^ godna. 
Tay-an Song, a mountain, woi-sbipjHjd by tbe Cbinoae, 187«. 
Tcbtt-suni, a god, ItH. 

Tell,, or Kulhii 324. 

Telugu/ulUod to Gondi, 278; vocabulary, 302. 

Teina, a Mlri chief, 31. 

Temple, Sir R., 152, 882. 

Temple ruins in Aadm, 79. 

vide Kauiakbya, Dowangiri, Haju, ruins. 

Teuae Miri triK\ 35. ' ^ • 

Tengapaiii River, 6, 0. 

Teunui, vide Tbanai. 

T6pbC% supposed to be Koch Bibnr, 95. 

Terai, 88. . 

Terasi Pirhi Ekasibadi, 186. 

iLerminalia iomentoea, or ^dn tree, 155, 201^ 281, 

terriah, a dance, 135. 

Te^pu^ District, 36. 

Tbabbera caste, 324. 

Tbadan, a Kuki tribe, 45, Il3. 

Thab, or soul, 117. 

Thai Race. 6. 

Thakurmn Hill, 149. 

Thakurani Mui, 147, 149, 179. 

Thauai and E>u, parents of mankind, IIG. 

Tharus, a tinbc, 126. 

Thawa trilx\ 88, 

Tluia, a Kuki god, 45. 

Tbimpus, or Kuki priests, 46. 

Thompson, Major, 219. 

Tbuspois, the Kuki council, 45. 

Til)ftt, trade with. 13, 14, 10. 19, 28. 32, 36, 80, 95, 98 118 
Tickell, Col., 18^4 185. 191, 204. ’ ‘ 

tiger, flesh eaten, 33, 154; worshipped, 132. 214 980 
281 ; tiger's skin used in oaths, 158, 294. ’ ’ 

Tiko, 173 ». 


Tipperah, 5. 39. 45, 79. 84, 105 ; or Kirat. 109. 
Tirhnt, 222, vid^e Mithila, 313. 

Tirut Singh, 65. 

tobnc(?o. (?uh;jvatio7i of. 86, 33, 43, 46, 52, 851 
Ti>d H Kajasth/in, 307, 311. 
toino, a valuable sbme, 47. 

TojaecH, a class of priests, 110. 
toki, vide hiiuuui saiTitieos, 286. 

Tolaraui'fi countrv. 54, 83. 


1 Tonquin River, 119, 151. 

Tori. 129. 

Tothyal Gonds, 278. 

Toting Mru tribe, 113. 

Toungoo, 117, 118. 

Toungthu tribts 118. 
town-ball, or Morsng, 22. 

Trading classes, 323. 

tree worship, 115, vide sdl tree and Immboo, 134. 
Tributary Maballs, 136, 338, 139. 141, 157, 360 m, 174. 
trident, for Hanuman, 220. i 

Tripura, vide Tipperah. 
tso, or conscience, 117. 

Tnlaram, vide Tolaraxn. 
tuUi plant, sacred, 85. 

Ttilukmi, a village, 113. 

Tulu vocabulary, 802. 
iurnffu tree. 156. 

Ttippang, village of, 14. 

Tura Mountain, 59. 

Turanian. 163. 
turban, exchange of, 170. 

U daijnir, 111, 136, 136, 137, 170, 275,276 
Udal tree. 27. 

Udoeyung, a feast of the Koupuis, 52. 
urid ddl, 148. 191, 251. 

V aisyas, yellow, 124, 305, 806, 312. 

vajra Bbuxni, 174. 
vdvdr, or barbarian, 327. 

Vaya tribe, 105. 

Vayii Purdna, 306. 

Veilas, 80. 

Vena, king, 123, 161. 

Vindbya Range, 123, 124, 169. 161, 163, 221, 226. 263, 275 
Vira, the Saint, 174, 

Vishnnisin, 79, 81. 

Vivika Narain Ririab, 174. 

Vocabularies, 09, 93, 107, 120, 236, 302. 

Vydsa, 307. 


W abkha tenures, 103. 

Wallich, Dr, O., pref. iii. 

Wallokirant. 102. 
wardapces, 41, 43. 

WdrdJid River, 278. 

Wellesley, Marc^uis, 179. 

Wellesley, Province of, 119. 

Wba Kbeong River, 114, 

Wheeler, J. T., 131, 314, 
whistling, 58. 

Wi, a class of physiemns, 116, 117. 

Widows. 54, 137, 138. 

Wilcox, Capta’m, 13, 14, 18, 22, 27, 31. 

Wilford, Colonel, 161, 162 m. 164. 

Wilkinson, Captain Sir Tbomas, 172. 176, 182. 

Wilson, 11. H., 305, 310, 314. 
winnowing sieve, or sup, 247. 
witches and witchcraft, 199, 267. 283, 296, 

Witurgiri, 69. 

Women, their freedom aumng Shan tribes, 8 ; value. 33 * 
41, 50, 63, 63, 66, 91, 104 ; not allowed to cotf)k among 
Kharrjas, 160 ; their curiosity when pregnant, 166, 191. 
192; kindly treoted by Kols, 194. 200; friendship 
among Oraou women, 263, 

Woo den images of deceased friends, 62. 


Y akha tribe. 102, 

Yama, god of the Hindus, 26, 34. 297, 313 
Yatras, 177. 


i 


I 


yinchan, mr great bouso, 49. 
Yomdong, 113. 

Yule, Colonel, 55. « 

Yunan, 18, 21. 

Ywoli (Jehovah), 116. 


2Jehantoung. 115. 










